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HIS IlOYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE REGENT. 


SIR, 

The gracious permission wliicli I have received 
to dedicate these volumes to your Royal High- 
ness, atfbrds me an opportunity of interesting 
ymir Royal Highness in favour of the amiable 
and ingenuous people whose country they de- 
scribe. Tlic high respect they entertain for 
British valour and justice, and the lively gra- 
titude they retain for the generous system of 
British Legislation, will, 1 am sure, give them a 
strong claim u])on your Royal Highness’s eood 



BEDICATIOH. 


IV 


To uphold the weak, to put tlow» lawless 
force, to lighten the chain of the slave, to sus- 
tain the honour of the British arms and British 
good faith; to promote the arts, sciences, and 
literature, to establish humane institutions are 
duties of government which have been most 
conspicuously performed during your Royal 
Highness s regency. For a period of nearly 


five years, in which I have had the honom- as 
a servant of the East India Company to 
side over a mild and simple people, it b^s been 
my pride and my ambition to make known t 
them the justice and benevolence of my Pnnc ? 
whose intentions towards them I could only 


fulfil by acting up to the principlej 


s of the Au- 


thority which I represented, and by tloin<i> ^ - 
thing ill my power to make them ha|)py 


1 o those who judge that the rii?ht f ^ 

^ ^ to express 

their sentiments requires no more thn» 

^ ^ sincentv, 

or that their praise is of a value to overb-ih ^ ^ 

the disrespect of offering it I sbnll i 

*5 ’ leave the 

usual language of dedications. Cone.-.; 

, ^ ^ ^o^scious that 

the assurances of respect and of loy^i attach 


i 
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DEDICATION. 

ment can never be offered to your Royal High- 
ness by the humblest British subject, without 
meeting a gracious reception, 

I have the honour to be, 

With profound veneration and respect, 


SIR, 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESs’s 

Most faithful and most dutiful servant, 

THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES. 



As it is possible tiiatj in the many severe slricliuvs 
passed, in the course of' this work, upon tiic J hitch 
Administration in Alava, some of rlu* olisurvatious 
may, for want of a careful restriction in the words 
employed, appear to extend to the Duleh ualioii and 
character generally, I think it proper explicitly to 
declare, that such observations are intended exclu- 
sively to apply to the Colonial Government and its 
Officers. The orders of the Dutch GowTurncut in 
Holland to the Authorities at Batavia, as far as my 
information extends, breathe a spirit of liheralit}* and 
benevolence ; and I have reason to helieve, that the 
tyranny and rapacity of its colonial officers, created 
no less indignation in Holland than in other cotintries 
of Europe. 

For such, and all other inaccuracies, as well a^ for 
the defects of style and arrangement which nuiy a]ipear 
in this work, an apology is necessary ; and in the 
circumstances under which it has been preptired, it is 
hoped that an admissible one will be found. While 
in the active discharge of the severe and rcspuii>ib!e 
duties of an extensive government, it was not in my 
power to devote much time to the suhjt*ct : the most 


that I could do, was to encourage the exertions of 
others, and to collect in a crude state such new or 
interesting matter as fell under my personal observa- 
tion. I quitted Java in the month of March in 
last year : in the twelve months that have since 
elapsed, illness during the voyage to Europe and sub- 
sequently, added to the demands on my time arising 
out of my late office, and the duties of private friend- 
ship after an absence of many years, have made great 
encroachments ; but engaged as I am in public life, 
and about to proceed to a distant quarter of the globe, 
I have been induced, by the interest which the sub- 
ject of these volumes has excited, and the precarious 
state of my health, rather to rely on the indulgence 
of the public than on the attainment of leisure, for 
which I must wait certainly long and, possibly, in vain. 

Most sincerely and deeply do I regret, that this 
task did not fall into hands more able to do it justice. 
There was one*, dear to me in private friendship and 
esteem, who, had he lived, was of all men best cal- 
culated to have supplied those deficiencies which will 
be apparent in the very imperfect work now presented 
to the Public. From his profound acquaintance with 
eastern languages and Indian history, from the un- 
ceasing activity of his great talents, his other pro- 

* Dr. J. C. Levden, the bard of Tiviotdale, who accompanied the 
expedition to Batavia in i8 1 1, and expired in my arms a few days after the 

kncling of llie troops, * 
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digious acquirements, his extensive vio's.^'s, and his 
confident hope of illustrating national migrations from 
the scenes which he was approaching, nmch might 
have been expected ; but just as ho reached those 
shores on which he hoped to slake his ardent thirst 
for knowledge, he fell a victim to excessive exertion, 
deeply deplored by all, and by none more truly than 
myself. 

Bly acknowledgments arc due to the Ilight Honour- 
able Sir Joseph BiVxks, Bart., the venerable I’resident 
of the Royal Society, for his kindness and encourage- 
ment; and particularly so to BIr. Charles Wii.Kixs, 
Librarian to the East-India Company, as well as to 
Mr. William Marsben, for many suggestions, of which 
I regret that I have not been enabled to avail myself 
so much as I could wish, in consequence of the haste 
with which the work has been got up. I am also 
indebted to Blr. Thomas BIciidoch, not only for access 
to his valuable library, but for illustrations from i’or- 
tuguese authors, wdiich the I'cader will find in the 
Introduction and Appendix. 

For all that relates to the Natural History of Java, 
I am indebted to the communications of Dr. Thom vs 
Horsfield, Though sufficient for my purpose, it 
forms but a scanty portion of the result of his long 
and diligent researches on this subject. (If this, Imiv- 
ever, I am happy to say, that the Public will shortly 
be able to judge for themselves. 


IX 


In sketching the state of the Dutch East-India 
Company, and the measures adopted by the Dutch 
government respecting Java, subsequentlyto the year 
1780, I have availed myself of much very valuable 
information communicated to me by Mr. H. W. Mira- 
TiNGHE, President of the Supreme Court of Justice at 
Batavia ; and as, in the course of this work, I have 
often been obliged to condemn the principles and 
conduct of the Dutch colonists, I am anxious to 
acknowledge the distinguished merit of this excellent 
magistrate, and that of Mr. J. C. Ckanssen, President 
of the Bench of Schepenen, both selected by the late 
Eael or Mixto to be members of the British Council 
in Java. 

The English came to Java as friends. Holland had 
ceased to be an independent nation, and for the time 
there could be but two parties, the one English, the 
other French. The emissaries of the late ruler of 
France had perverted the minds of the majority : 
many were doubtful on which side they should rally. 
At this critical juncture these two gentlemen declared 
for England and the ancient order of things ; and to 
the influence of their decision and conduct is to be 
ascribed, not only the cordiality and good understand- 
ing which soon prevailed between the English and 
Dutch, but in a great measure also that general tran- 
quillity of the country, without which the re-transfer 



of it to the rule of its former masters might have 
been impracticable. 

Of the wisdom and benevolence which determined 
the late Earl of Mikto to place two members of the 
Dutch nation at the Board of the British Council in 
Java^ it is unnecessary to speak. The measure was in 
the same spirit which uniformly actuated that en- 
lightened and virtuous statesman, my revered patron 
and ever lamented friend. The selection of the two 
gentlemen whom I have mentioned, was no less 
advantageous. To their countrymen it was peculiarly 
so, and I am happy to have this opportunity of pub- 
licly expressing my acknowledgments to them for the 
good counsel, firm support, and unwearied exertions, 
by which they were distinguished while members of 
the Board. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The principles of Orthography, recommended hr 
Sir William JoxEs, and adopted by the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, have been adopted in this -work, with 
some slight modifications. The consonants preserve 
the same sounds generally as the same letters in the 
English alphabet : the vowels are used as in Italian. 
To avoid confusion, the emphatic syllaldes are alone 
accented, and the inherent vowel a has invariably 
been adopted. 



ADVERTISEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


In reprinting the History of Java in its present 
form, the Editor feels it necessary to say a few words. 
Though the first edition of this work lias been ho- 
nored with extraordinary success, and has long been 
exhausted, so that copies have become rare, yet 
Sir Stajifokd Raffles alwaj's considered it as a hasty 
production, requiring great alteration and improve- 
ment; and if it had pleased God to prolong his course 
of usefulness in this world, he would have bestowed 
upon it those corrections and additions which he 
thought it required. 

The present Editor has only ventui'ed to add a few 
short notes which she found prepared by Sii' Stasi- 
FORD, and to omit, according to his intention, the 
larger jiart of the comparative vocabularies, retaining 
onl\' a hundred words in each language. 

The additional plates were prepared some years 
ago, fo]- a second (juarto edition : they are now pub- 
lished, with those belonging to the fii’st edition, in a 
separate (juarto volume, detached entirely from the 
present work. 



For the dra\vings from which the engravings of the 
antiquities are made. Sir Stamford Avas indebted to 
Lieut.-Colonel Baker, of the East India Company’s 
service ; and the present Editor is happy to ha^-e this 
opportunity of acknoAvledging the obligation, as Aveli 
as her thanks, for many kind intentions to aid her in 
reprinting this history'. 

On the subject of the plates which originally ac- 
companied the quarto edition. Sir Stamford stated in 
the Preface to that edition, p. ix, as follows : “ The 
plates which accompany this Avork, not otherwise dis- 
tinguished, are from the graver, and many of the 
designs from the pencil of Mr. Williaai Dakiell, who 
has devoted his undivided attention in forming a 
proper conception of his subject, and spared neither 
time nor exertion in the execution.” 

The Editor has only to add, that the size of the 
map of Java rendered it impossible to unite it Avith the 
present edition of the History, it is therefore added to 
the engravings ; and it is also prepared for separate 
circulation. 

SOPHIA RAFFLES. 

High H ood, 


Dec . 31 , 1829. 




INTRODUCTION 


The first arriTal of tlie Portuguese in the Eastern Islands was 
ill the year 1510, when Alphonzo de Albuquerque first visited 
Sumatra. In the following year, Albuquerque conquered the 
city of Malacca, and sent to annoimce that event to those 
countries and islands which had traded thither, inviting them 
to continue their * in tercoxuse, and promising them protection 
and encomagement To Java and, the Moluccas he sent 
Antonio de Abrew, having, however, previously prepared the 
way by a Moor or Mahomedan, of the name of Makoda 
mael^ who was trading in a merchant vesseL Antonio de 
Abrew sailed on his mission with three vessels, and took with 
Mm several Javans and Malayus who had been accustomed 
to trade vith Malacca. The first port on Java at which he 
anived was the city of Agaeai f, and . from thence he sailed 
to Amboina, one of the Moluccas,.' where | he set up his 
padroes, or pillars of discovery and possession, as he had 
done at every jxirt at which he had touched. One of the 
vessels was lost in a storm, but,' the .people were saved and 

* Barros, Becada 3, cliap. 6, book. 3. 

t ProbaMy Gr/dl*. 

I Barros, Becada 3, book 5, chapter 6s. 




IXTRODUCriOX. , 

earned by Al3rew toa port ill .BaJida to whieli \f*s,s(*ls tlieri 
resorted for trade^ and whither it was that \lw Javan vi^sels 
used, to go for cloresy Biitinegs^ and maccs wliieli werct 
•canied to that port by the natives of the llioliieeas in ilioir 
own vessels, 

'.Niikoda Ismael reiiiniiiig from the MoliiCcas a cairgo 
of niitiiiegs, Ms vessel was wrecked on lliu coast of Java, near 
Tkiban, The cargo of the Nakodids vessel having been saveal, 
Joani Lopez Alviiii was sent (A.D, 1513: by the guvcaiior of 
Malacca with four vessels to receive it. Alvrin was well re- 
ceived in all the po.rts of Java 'where lie toiicdied, Imt purli- 
ciilarly at SJduya btdongiug to Pdfth a prince whti 

liad been defeated at Malacca by Fenian Ihjrcs. 

The stiTiits of being 'infest cal by the cruisers 

of the fonner king of 3Ialacea, who had been expcllc'd fi-uiii 
his doiiH.iiio,iis by the Portuguese in 151 1, the straits c4’ Sdba}^ 
were the tisiiai route of the .Portuguese vessels froiu JIalaeca 
to the Spice Islands, and in ihis voyage they geiuen'dly trnidied 
at the ports of Java, 

About the year 15’2'0 or 1521, Antonio de Ih’iito, with six 
vessels, under .his commaiid, bemud to the Aliiliieciis,. toiidieil^ 
fest at Tithaa and proeeedetl afterwards to Afjaeai^ where he 
remained seventeen days, during which tiiiu:.* In* semt a lioai 
to the island of for the piiiimse of exploring il ; but 

the men landing incautiously were surpristal and iniide pri- 
soners, and \vere npt ransomed without tiiucli diliicully, and 
the friendly InteiTcation of the? governor 

Antonio de Britto had scarcely aceomplislied ilie ransom 
of his meiij when he wm Joined by Donfiarcia lleiiihjiiez 
with foiu vessels bound to Banda for spices, and at the Himv 
time a Javan ve.ssel anived from Banda. I’liis vessel had 
been furnished with a pass from the Spaniards, imder Fenian 
de Megalhacn, who harmg passed by tlie straits uMch bear 

* BaiTos, Decatk 3, 1>ook diny. 
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Ms Bailie, had aiTivecl at The Spice Islands. This was the 
first intelligence which the , Portuguese received of Megal- 
haeif s cliscoTcry of the route round the soutlieni extremity of 
the American continent, , and they were the more mortified at 
it, as ' he had left his own country in' disgust, and ivas then 
in, the serrice of Spain 

^ The following is the description of Java from Jono de Barros, De- 
cada 4^ book ij chap. 12. 

Before we treat of the expedition of Francisco de Sa, it is proper to 
state the occasion of the expedition, and how that was connected nith 
the treaty of peace and friendship which, by order of Jorge de Albii- 
querqne, governor of j\Ialacca, Henriqnez Lerne concluded with the 
King of Simda, on account of the pepper produce in that kingdom. 

We must, therefore, first give an account of the voyage of Hen- 
riqiie 2 ! Lerne. The kingdom of Sunda being one of those of the 
** island of Java, it will be best to begin with a general description of 
** that island, that what follows may be understood. 

The land of Java we consider as two islands, whose position is from 
east to west, and nearly in the same parallel, in seven or eight degrees 
of south latitude. The total length of the two islands, according to 
** the best authorities, is about one hundred and eighty leagues, iilthough 
perhaps this is rather exaggerated. 

** The Javans themselves do not divide the land into two islands, but 
consider the whole length as constituting only one ; and on the west, 
where it approaches Sumatra, there is a channel of ten or twelve 
** leagues wide, through w^hich all the navigation of eastern and western 
India used to pass, previous to the founding of Malacca, 

A chain of very high mountains 'runs along the whole length of 
Java. Their distance from the northern coast is about t^venty-d^^e 
leagues. How far they are from the southern shore is not certainly 
known, though the natives say about as far as from the northern. 

“ Simda, of which we are now to treat, is situated at about one-third 
of the total length of Java from the west end. The natives of Sunda 
consider themselves m separated from .Java by a liver, called Chimm 
or Chemm^ little known to our navigators j so that the natives, in dis- 
secting Java, speak of it as separated by this river CMamo from the 
island of Sunda on the west, and on tho east by a strait from the island 
of Bali ; as having Madura on the north, and on the south an iindis- 
U 
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The first voyage iiiacle by the Dutch was in in ivMcli 
year their first fleets under the command of Hoiitiiian (who 

coTered sea; and they think that wlioerer shall proceed beyond 
those straits, will be hurried away by strong currents, so as never to be 
** able to return, and for this reason they never attempt to navigate it, in 
the same manner as the I^foors on the eastern coast of Africa cio not 
venture to pass the Cape of Currents.”,- 

Tlie Mlo\iing is the substance of a note inserted in tJoiio ck* Barros, 
Becadas, p. 76—77, voL 4, part 1st, 8vo. Lisbon. 1777. 

llie island of Java is divided into many klngcloiiis along the liortliem 
coast; and beginning to the eastward, those of wt* bare any 

account are— Ovalk^ Afjtmii^ Ftraiuo Avliose king resides in 
** the interior, and has a supremacy over those just niciilionefb,, 

Soclahy Tuham^ Cajmm^ Jajmm (the capital of this kingdom is called 
Clieroukcmtfi^ three leagues from the sea coast, near to which Japura is 
situated), BamOj Marpam-j and Matarem. 

III the mountainous Interior live a numerous class of chiefs, called 
Gmios : they are a savage race, and eat human tlesli. The first inha- 
bitants %vere Siamese, who about the year SOO of the Christian era, on 
their passage from Siam to Bfacassar were driven by a great storm on 
the island of BdlL Their junk being wrecked they escaped in their 
** boat, and arrived at Java, untE that period imdiscoveretl ; but which, 
on account of its size and fertility was immediately peopled by Passara, 
son of the king of Siam and the city of Passaman, called after his 
own name, was founded at a very good seaport, and this was the irst 
settlement on the island. ■■■■ ■■ 

The Javans are proud, brave, and treacherous, and so vindictive, 
that for any slight offence (and they consider as the moat unpardonable 
the touching their forehead %vith your hand) they declare amok to 
** revenge it. They navigate much to every x^art of the EaHtern ilrchi- 
** pelage, and say that formerly they used to navigate the ocean as far as 
** the island of Bfadagascar (St. Laurence). 

The city of Blntam^ or Bmia^ which is in the middle of the opening 
** of the straits of Sunda, stands in the centre of a large bay, mdiich 
from point to point may be about three leagues wide, the bottom good, 
and the dexitli of water from two to six fathoms. A river of sufficient 
depth for junks and galeys, Ms into this bay, and clivicks the town 
Into two parts. On one side of the town there is a fort, built of siiri* 
dried bricks : the walls are about seven palms thick, the bulwarks of 
wood, well furnished with artillery. 

II) 
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had been previoiiNlj employed by the Portuguese in the East 
India serviee)^ sailed direct to Bantam, At this period the 

The island of Sunda is more mountainous than Java. It has six 
good seaports : C/damo^ at the extremity of the island ; Ckacatara^ or 
“ Caravam: Tangaram, Chegimiet Pandang, and Bmtam, which have a 
great traffic, on account of the trade carried on, not only with Java, but 
with Malacca and Sumatra, 

The prmcijjal city of this kingdom is called D^/ro, situated a little 
towards the interior, and we are assured that when Henriquez I^erne 
« first visited it, this to\m had upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and that the kingdom had upwards of one hundred thousand fighting 
men, 

Ihe soil is very rich. An inferior gold, of six carats, is found. 
There is abundance of Initclier’s meat, game and provisions, and tama- 
** rinds which serve the natives for mnegar. The inhaljitants are not 
very warlike, much addicted to their idolatries, and bate the f\Iaho- 
“ medans, and particularly since they were conquered by the Sa7igue Pdti 
:■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Here four or five thousand slaves may be purchased, on account of 
“ the numerous population, and its being lawdiil for the father to sell the 
children. The women are handsome, and those of the nobles chaste, 
wffiicli is not the case with those of the lower classes. Tliere are 
monasteries or convents for the women, into wdsich the nobles put 
their daughters, when they cannot match them in marriage according 
to their wishes. The married ^vomen, when their husbands die, must, 
as a point of honour, die with them, and if they should be afraid of 
death they are put into the convents. 

The kingdom descends from father to son, and not from uncle to 
nephew, (son of the sister), as among the Malabars and other infidels 
in India. 

“ They are fond of rich arms, ornamented with gold and inlaid work. 
Their knses are gilt, and also the point of their lances. Many other 
particulai's might be added (but we reserve them for our geography *}, 
** concerning the productions of this island, in which upwards of thirty 
thousand quintals of pepper are collected annually/’ 


* Barros often alludes to his Treatise on Cieography, in which he had 
described particularly all the countries mentioned In^ his Decadas ; but ll 
never was published, having been left in an 'imperfect state at his death. 
VOL. I. 
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PortiigEese were at ww 'witli 'tlie'/'kiBg of Baiiiaiii:, to wlioia 
Holliman offered assistance^ in retiun for wliicli lie obtained 

Beead. ir. Obapter ia.' 

In tlie year 1522, Jorge Albuquerque, goTeriior of equippciil 

a vessel to carry Heiiriqiie^ Lerne, 'with a competent Hiiite awl certain 
presents, to tbe king' Saniiam above' iBeniiuned, fur the purpose of 
.... establisliing a coimnercial intercourKe. .Lenie was well received by the 
** king, who was fully sensible of the importance of siith a Cimnectioii, in 
** the war in which he was then engag*ed with the floors h'^iahoniedriiis; ; 
and, therefore, he requested that, for the protection of the tnifle, the 
king of Portugal should erect a fortress, and that he would load as 
many ships as he chose with pepper, in return for such rnerehandjze tm 
the country required. And further, he (tliekiiig) obliged himself, m a 
** pledge of his friendship, to give him annually a thousand bags of 
pepper, from the day on wdiich the building of the fortrens ftliould 
commence. 

# m » .m ^ . m 

i Tliese things being concluded and presents exchanged, Leme re^ 
** turned to I\ialacca, where he was well received by x\.11iiw|iierc|ue, who 
immediately commuBicated the result to the king of Portugal, wlio 
' ^l^roved of ail that had been done, 

* ♦ m if if m 

Francisco de Sa was in consequence dispatched with six vessels (the 
names of which and of their commanders are enumerated), with which 
be called at Malacca, and accompanied the expedition against Bintam 
f ' (then in the possession of the expelled king of Blakcca), on leaving 
” which he was overtaken by a dreadful storm, and one of liis vessels, 
** commanded by Dironte Coellio, reached the port of Cdapa (where the. 

fort %vas to be built), "ivhere she was driven on shore, and all the crew 
‘S^*)pfenshed by the hands of the Moors (Mahomedans), wdio wen; tlaui 
of the country, having a few days before taken the town from 
»,lb 0 native king, who had concluded the treaty with ilie King of For- 
tugal, and given him the site on -which to erect the foilrcHs. 

But although the Intended establishment on Java ivaa tliiis frus- 
*^%ated, the Portuguese continued to have intercourse with that islamh 

’Which they frequently touched on their voyage to ami from the 
Moluccas 

• Beead. iv. Book i €lia|)ter 14. 

la August, 1526, Antonio de Brllto, on hi’» return from Tenmti to 

9 
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permission to build a factory .at' Bantaiii,.. which was the first 
se.ttlenient foriiied by the Dutch in the.. East Indies. ■ ' 

“ Malacca, touched at the port of Paiiemca,.. .where '.lie 'fimud liis' conn- 
if tiymaii, Jono de Moreno, who had twenty Malay junks under lus 
command. .'From thence he proceeded to. the town of Ttfgasanh whose 
iiiliahitaiits were at war mth the Portuguese, and had captured a junk 
laden witli doves, which he had dispatched to Malacca, and they even 
attempted to take the vessel in which he himself was, which occa- 
sioiied his quitting that place, having however first captured a junk 
laden with provisions.-*^ 

DecacL iv, Book i. Chapter 17, 

In July, 1528, Don Garcia Henriquez appears to have touched at 
the port of Panemca, (Panarukan) for the purpose of taking in pro- 
visions on his way to Malacca ; and.it also appears, that the king or 
** chief of Paneruca sent ambassadors to the Portuguese governor of 
Malacca in the same year 1528 jV 

The following is the suhslaaee of a description of Java from the De- 
cada of Diego de Couto.—Decad. iv. Book iii. Chapter i. 

Couto describes the iweck of a Portuguese vessel, and the destruction 
of her crew by the Moors, who had just become masters of the kingdom 
of Sunda, in nearly the same wmrds as Barros. He then proceeds to 
state, that Francis de Sa ran before the storm along the coast of Java, and 
collected his scattered vessels in the port of Paneruca » and gives a general 
description of Java in nearly the following words. 

But it will be proper to give a concise description of this country, 
and to shew which w^ere the Greater and the Lesser Java of Marco 
** Polo, and clear up the confusion which has prevailed among modern 
'geographers on this subject ■ ' 

** lire hgure of tlie island of Java resembles a hog couched on its fore 
“ legp, with its snout to the channel of Bahberao^ and its hind legs 
towards the mouth of tlie Straits of Sunda, which is much frequented 
“ by our ships. This island lies directly east and west; its length about 
one hiindrecl and sixty, and its breadth about seventy leagues. 

The southern coast (hog’s back) is not frequented by us, and its hays 
and ports are not known ; but the northern coast (hog’s belly) is much 
frequented, and 1ms many good ports ; and although there are many 
“ shoals, yet tlie channels and the anchorages are so well known, that 
but few disasters happen. 

** There are many kingdoms along the '-maritime parts, some of them 
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Following tlie example of the Dutch, the English East 
India Company, immediately after their incorporation hy 

suliordinate to the others ; and beginning at the east (head of the hogu 
we will set clown the names of snch as are known : Ovalle, Pauemoa, 
Agasai, Sodayo, Paniao (whose sovereign resides thirty leagues inlaiid, 
and is a kind of emperor over these and others hereafter men tioued^, 
Tabao, Berdoao, Cajoao, Japara (whose principal city or town is called 
Cerinhama, three leagues inland, while Japara is situated on the sea 
shore), Daino, Margao, Banta, Smda, Andregmr (where there is much 
pepper, which is exj3orted by a river called Jande). In the moiin- 
tainons interior there are many kings, called Gums j they live among 
rugged mountains, are savage and brutal, and many of them eat 
** human flesh.” 

** These mountains are exceedingly high, and some of them emit flames 
like the island of Ternati. Every one of these kingdoms which we 
have named has a language of its own 5 yet they mutually understand 
each other, as we do the Spaniards and Oalicians. 

The kingdom of Sunda is thrmng and abundant; it lies between 
Java and Sumatra, having between it and the latter the Straits of 
Smda. Many islands lie along the coast of this kingdom within the 
Straits, for nearly the space of forty leagues, which in the vddest are 
about twenty-five, and in others only twelve leagues broad. BantaU 
about the middle distance. All the islands are well timbered, but have 
little water. A small one, called Mhear, at the entrance of the Straits, 
^Ms said to have much gold. 

“ The principal ports of the kingdom of Sunda are Bmta, Ache, Cha- 
‘‘ catara (or, by another name, Car<2t?«o), to %vhicli every year resort 
about twenty Sommas, which are a kind of %^essel belonging to Chien.- 
hec (Cochin China), out of the maritime provinces of China, to load 
pepper. For this kingdom produces eight thousand bahars, which are 
equal to thirty thousand quintals of pepper annually. 

Bantam is situated in six degrees of south latitude, in the middle of 
‘‘ a fine bay, which is three leagues from point to point. The town in 
length, stretching landward, is eight hundred and fifty fathoms, and the 
seaport extends about four hundred. A river capable of admitting 
junks and gallies, flows through the middle of the town : a smaH 
branch of this river admits boats and small craft. 

There is a brick fort, the walls of which are seven palins thick, with 
^ wooden bulwarks, armed' with^two 'tiers of artillery. The anchorage is 
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Queen Elizabctli in lOOl, fitted out a fleet of four sliips, tlie 
command of wliicli was entrusted to Captain Lancastcu'y who 

good; in some |)laces a muddy, in others a sandy bottom, tlie 
from two to six fathoms. 

Tlie King, Don John, conceiving that if he had a fortress in this 
situation he should be master of the Straits, and of all the pepper of 
those kingdoms, recommended it strongly to the lord admii-al to have a 
fort built by Francisco de Sa; and even now it would be perhaps still 
* moi'e important as well for the purpose of defending the entraiiee against 
the English and the Turks, as for the general security of the trade and 
commerce of those parts, which is the principal value of India, xlnd it 
was the opinion of our forefathers, that if the king possessed three 
fortresses, one in this situation, one on Ackeen head, and one on the 
“ coast of Per/u, the navigation of the east would in a manner be locked 
by these keys, and the king would he lord of all its riches; and they 
gave many reasons in sup})ort of their opinions, which we forbear 
repeat, and return to Java. 

The island of Java is abundantly furnished with e^^ery thing necessary 
to human life ; so much so, that from it Malacca, Acheeii, and other 
neighbouring countries, derive their supplies. 

The natives, who are called Jaos (Javans), are so proud that they 
think all mankind their inferiors ; so that, if a Javan were passing dong 
‘‘ the street, and saw a native of any other countiy standing on any 
hillock or place raised higher than the gi*ound on whicli he was walking, 
if such person did not immediately come down until he should have 
passed, the Javan would kill him, for lie will pennit no person to stand 
above him; nor would a Javan carry any weight or burthen on his 
"" head, even if they should threaten him with death. 

” They are a brave and determined race of men, and for any slight 
‘‘ offence wiO run amok to be reirengecl ; and even if they are run through 
and through with a lance, they will advance until they close with their 
“ ad\\^rsary.^ . 

The men are expert navigators, in whiclr they claim priority of all 
**■ others; although many give the honour to the Chinese, insisting that 
they preceded the Javans. But it is ceitain that the Javans have sailed 
“ to tlie Cape of Ciood Hope, and have had intercourse with the iskiid 
“ of Blaclagascar on the off side, where there are many people of a brown 
colour, and a mixed Javan race, who descend from tlieinJ^ 

Ihen follows the refutation of a ridiculous story told by Nicolas 
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sailed from London in 1602 , first to Acheeu f Aehe) on Sii- 
mataj wliere. lie procured, part of Ms'.cargO;, and entered into 
atimty witli the.king, of wKcfi' a copy is yet in existence. 
From Ac]ieen^lmmmiix>Bmiamy and- .settled a factory tliere, 
wMcli was tlie. first posse>s.sion of the' English in tlic East 
Indies. Captain Lancaster brouglif home a letter firorii tlie 
.king of Bantam to , Queen Elizabeth in' which is still in 
: the state' paper office. 

In lOlOj^the first Dutch go.vemor general^ Bolt, arrived at 
■. Bantam, and 'finding the situation of his'countn'iiien in. that 
'province not favomaMe 'to the. estahlisliiiieiit of a penoaiient 
settlement, removed to Jdkatm. On the 4tli of .llarcli, 1621, 
the name of Batavia was conferred upon the new estaldish- 
meiit of the Dutch in Jakatra^ which from that period bo 
came the capital of their East Indian empire. 

In 168 S, the English, who had hitherto maintained a suc- 
cessful rivalry with the Dutch, withdrew tlieir establishment 
from Bantam, 

In the year 1811 , Holland having become a proviiiee of 

Conti, the Venetian, about a tree that produced a rod of gold in its pith, 
at which some well informed Javans, of whom Conti inquired, laughed 
very heartily. 

** Marco Polo mentions the greater and the lesser Java. We are of 
opinion, that the Java of which we are treating is the lesser, arul that 
the island of Sumatra is the greater Java^ for he says that tlie greater 
Java is two thousand miles in circumference, and that; tlie north star is 
not visible, and that it has eight kingdoms, Takh, Basma, Camara, 
Dragojao, Lamhri Famfur, from which it is very clear that lie means 
Sumatra, for it has nearly the dimensions which he assigns it. The 
“ north pole is not visible, as this island lies under the equinoctial liiie, 
which is not the case with any of the islands situated to thenoi1hwa.r(h 
"" on ail of which the north star is seen; and it is still more evident 
from the names of the kingdoms,' for there cannot be a doubt that 
Cmmra is the same as Camatra -(the g being soft like s). Braffajm 
(which is pronounced Bragojang) or Andreguir, and Lambri, still retain 
their names on that islandd^ i 
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Fimce/llie FrencR^flag ;Was\hoisted and on the 

lltli Septeiiibei’j in , the. same j^ear,-- the British government 
was declared supreme on Javaj.by.'.a proclamation of that 
date signed by the Earl of Minto,. GoTernor G-eiieral of 
Bengal On the 17th of the same : niontlij a cajritiilation was 
.entered iiitOj, by which all the dependencies fell into the hands 
of Great Britain, 

On the 13th. August, 1814, a coiiTention was entered into 
by viscount .Castlereagh, on thepart of his Britannic Majesty, 
restoring to the Dutch the whole of their former possessions 
in the Eastern Islands; andon,the-19th August, 1816, the flag 
of the Netherlands was again hoisted at Batavia. 

Without adverting to the political importance to Great Bri- 
tain of the conquest of J ava, or to the great commercial ad-' 
vantages which both countries might eventually have derived 
from its remaining in our hands, I shall merely notice that the 
loss of it was no immediate or positive evil to the Dutch, For 
many years prior to the British expedition, Holland had 
deiived little or no advantage from the noniiiial sovereignty 
which she continued to exercise over its internal affiiirs. All 
trade and intercourse between Java and Europe was inter- 
rupted and nearly destroyed ; it added nothing to the commer* 
cial wealth or the naval means of the mother country: the 
controul of the latter over the agents she employed had pro- 
portionally diminished ; she continued to send out governors, 
counsellors, and commissioners, but she gained from their in- 
quiries little information on the causes of her failure, and no 
aid from their exertions in improving her resources, or retard- 
ing the approach of ruin. The colony became a burden on the 
mother country instead of assisting her, and the Company 
which had so long governed it being ruined, threw the load of 
its debts and obligations on tlie rest of the nation. 

It might have been some consolation for the loss of iiiinie- 
diate profit, or the contraction of immediate debt, to know, 
that such unfa’^i.uirable circumstances were merely temporary ; 
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that tliey arose out of a state of political relations which 
alfected intemal improvement, and that the rc.sourees of the 
colony were progressively increasing, and would become 
available when peace or political changes should allow trado 
to flow in its former channels. ^Iliether the Dutcdi could not 
indulge such prospects, or whether the system on which the 
internal govemment of their eastern dominion was conducted 
was in itself ruinous under any circumstances, a vieiv of the 
financial and commercial state of Java before the conrpic.st, 
and of the causes which led to the losses and dissolution of 
the Dutch East India Companj', will assist the reader in dc- 
tennining. 

In tracing these causes, it is hardly nccessarj' to go further 
back than the period of the Company’s historj' immediately 
preceding the war of 1780. The accidental calamities of that 
war brought it to the brink of min, and its importance in the 
past transactions ofthe country being home in mind, a general 
concern existed in Holland for its preservation, and for the 
restoration and maintenance of its credit. With the view of 
affording it the most effective and beneficial assistance, in- 
quiries were set on foot, not only to discover some temporary 
means of relief, but to provide a more permanent remedy for- 
threatened decline. It is impossible to ascertain what might 
have been the result of the measures which were then in corr- 
templation, as the convulsed state of Europe, and especially 
of Holland, subsequently to tliis period, left no room for their 
operation, and did not even admit of making the experiment of 
their efiiciency. The tree intercourse of tire motlier country 
with her colonies was intcimpted ; the trade was thrown into 
the hands of neutrals ; several possessions were lo.st for the 
want of due protection, and those which remained were left to 
support or defend themselves in the best way they could, with- 
out any assistance or reinforcement from home. 

For ten years preceding the year 1780, the average annual 
sales of the Company amounted to upwards oftw-enty millioas 
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of guilders, which was considerably more than in former years, 
and the prices of the dilferent articles were nearly the same as 
they had been from the years 1648 to 1657, \^'hen the sales 
only anioimted on an average to about eight millions a year; 
it was therefore clear, that the decline of the Company was 
not to be attributed to the decrease of trade. 

On an examination of the Indian books, it was found, that 
from the year 1618 to 1696, the profits in India, though mode- 
rate, had always kept equal pace with the profits in Emope. 


. From ■ , 

mia 

To 

1653. 

To 

1663. 

To 

1673. 

1 

To To 

1683. 1693. 

The total profits were 

i i 

G iiilclers. 

101,704,417 

Giiiklers. 

142,663,776 

j Guilders- 
200,072,335 

Guilders. Guilders. 

259,250,009 322,735,812 

Expences 

76,177,755 

117,616,961 

161,271,745, 

1 

212, 282, 020^274, 416,308 

Nett Profits. . •• 

25,526,662 

25,046,615 

44,680,500 

46,966,949^ 46,319,506 


Tims, on an average of forty years till 1658, the annual pro- 
fits were about 640,000 guilders a year; 

Of fifty years to 1668„..aboiit500,000 do. 

Of sixty do ......to 1678..... ,...750,000 do. 

Of seventy do ....to 1688 670,000 do. 

Of eighty do to 1603 600,000 do. 

In the year 1696, the nett profit from the same year (1618) 
amounted to only 40/206,789guilder>s, being full eight millions 
less than it had been in 1608, only three yeaxs preceding ; and 
the average nett annual profit from 1618 was reduced to 
484,871 guilders. But from 1697 to 1779, comprehending a 
like period of eighty-three years, the losses were so exorbitant 
as to overbalance and absorb, not only the contemporary, but 
all the preceding profits in Europe, and c\'eii a large amount 
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of fictitious profit 'stiiBiilated to screen ilie gin'C'Tiiriiseiit in 
India* 

The nett amount of profits calculated from 


(iiiildcrH- 

In 1697 only 

In 1703 31/171,1.145 

In 1713.... 111,805,508 

In 1723 * 4,838/125 

111 1724............. 1/137,777 


In 1730 there was already a total loss of 7,737/>10, and in 
the year 1779 this loss amounted to 845985,425. 

The Company used to send yearly to India, before the conn 
mencement of the war of 1780, twenty ships of abuiii iiiiit? 
hundind tons each, and eight or ten of about eight hun- 
dred tons each, which, to the number of twent}'-two ut 
twenty -three, returned with cargoes : four from China, tliree 
fi’om Ceylon, tliree from Bengal, one from Coromarulel, and 
twelve or thirteen firom Batavia, They aimiially c^xported 
to India provisions and other articles of trade to the aiiKiuiit of 
two millions six or eight thousand florins, and in cash from four 
to six millions, and sold yearly to an amount geiierall}' oi‘ 
twenty or twenty-one millions; and it was estiniatecl that the 
Indian trade maintained, directly and indirectly, all the ca\- 
temal commerce of Holland, employing a capital of iivo 
hundred and sixtj' millions of florins. 

From the inquiries of a commission appointed by liie g»o 
vemment of Holland, in Oie year 1780, to ascertain tiie rt‘al 
state of the Company’s finances, and to repoit how far tJie na- 
tion would be warranted in giving its further support to the 
credit of an institution which had so rapidly flecIiiKHl, if ap- 
peared that in 1789, the arrears of the Company ainoiiiiifd to 
seventy-four millions of florins, and that this amount had since* 
increased to eighty-four or eighty-five miilioiis, of wliieli sum 
no less than 67,707,583 florins had been advanced hv the 
nation. 
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. Tlie ComiiiissioiierSj .Rowem*/.- being of opinion^, that the 
affairs of the Compawy we're hot iiTetrievable, recoiiiineiideci 
a further loan of seren niillions- of iorins. ' 

A”' meritorious servant of the Company, Mr. C. Tetsiiigh, 
had offered to the Commissioiiers a ■memorial, in which he 
proposed that the Company should abandon the trade to, 
private merchants tinder certain restrictions phut on this pro-, 
po,sal the Commissioners stated that they were not then pre- 
pared to offer an opinion. ,, , , 

This Conimission, in reporting iipon the manner in which 
the Company’s affairs had been; managed in India, declared 
that “ they could not conceal the deep impression which the 
same had made upon their minds, and that they could not 
fix their thoughts upon it, without being affected with sen- 

timents of horror and detestation.”.. Wlieii,” said they, 

we take a vieiv of our chief possession and establishment, 
and when we attend to the real situation of the intenial 
trade of India, the still increasing and exorbitant rate of 
“ the expenses, the incessant w’ant of cash, the mass of paper 
money in circulation, the unrestrained peculations and 
faithlessness of many of the Company’s seri'ants, the con- 
sequent clandestine trade of foreign nations, the perfidy of 
the native princes, the weakness and connivance of the 
Indian goveiTiment, the excessive expenses in the military 
department and for the public defence ; in a word, when 
we take a view of all tliis collectively, we should almost 
despair of being able to fulfil our task, if some persons of 
“ gi'eat talents and ability among the directors had not 
stepped forward to devise means by w’hich, if not to eradi- 
cate, at least to stop the further progress of corruption, and 
to prevent the total ruin of the Company.” 

The improveanents proposed by the directors extended to 
every branch of the administration abroad. They proposed, 
first, with regard to tlie Cape 'of Good Hope, the yearly 
arrears of wdiich settlement had latterly amounted to a million 
and a lialf of florins, that the same should be reduced to one 
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half of that sum. With regard to the fiuihcu* eastern posses- 
sions, the measui'es proposed for consideration were chiefly 
the following. 

To confine the Company’s future trade to o])iuni 5 spices, 
pepper, Japan copper, tin, and sugar, as fiir as the European 
and Japan markets would require. To ahaiidon the iradt* to 
Western India to the Company’s servants and free nierchanis, 
under payment of a certain recognition. To abandon severtd 
factories in that quarter, and to reduce the rest to mere resE 
dencies. To make considerable reductions in the cstahlisb- 
nient on the coast of Malabar and in Bengal. To reduce iliv 
establishments on the coast of Coromandel to three factories. 
To abandon the establishments on the West coast of Sumatra, 
and to leave it open to a fi-ee trade. To diminish the ex- 
penses at Ceylon by a reduction of the military force, and by 
every other possible means to animate the cultivation and im- 
portation of rice into that settlement. To open a free trade 
and navigation to Bengal and Coromandel, under the superin- 
tendence of the Company, on paying a certain recognition. 
To encom’age, by every means, the cultivation of rice in the 
easternmost possessions, and especially at Amboina and 
Banda, for the sake of preventing the inducements of a clan- 
destine trade, which the importation of rice to those places 
might afford- To abandon several small factories to the 
eastward. To adopt a plan for the trade of Malacca propose<I 
by Governor Dc Briiem. To introduce a general reductlcm 
of establishment at Batavia and elsewhere. To iniroducc* 
new regulations with regard to the sale of opium at Balovia. 
To improve the Company’s revenue, by a tax upon salari(*s 
and a duty upon collateral successions. And finally, to s(uh 1 
out commissioners to India, with full powers to introduce a 
general reform in the administi’ation. 

In a memorial subsequently submitted by the fAuiimis- 
sioners, which formed the basis of all the ineasiu’es mami 
mended and adopted at this tim6,'for the better admiiiistralion 
of affairs in India, after 'shewing that, from the year 177fi to 
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1780, the Company had on the whole of its trade and esta- 
blishments on the coa,st of Coromandel^ Bengal^ Malabar, 
Surat, and the western coast of Sumatra, averaged a profit of 
only 119,554 lioriiis a year, they recommended the introduc- 
tion at Batavia of a public sale of the spices, Japan copper, 
and sugar, wanted for the consiimption of Western India, 
and the establishment of a recognition often per cent, on the 
piece goods from Bengal, and of fifteen per cent, on the piece 
goods from Coromandel. Under such a plan of free trade, 
they calculated that, after the diminution of the Company’s 
establishments in Western India, and the abolition of several 
small foi'ts and factories to the eastward, it was highly pro- 
bable that the administration in India would, in future, cover 
its own expenses, and thereby save the Company from utter 
ruin.' ,, ■ 

It was on these calcidatioiis that the Commissioners 
appointed by the States of Holland founded their hopes of 
the future relief of the Company, and with these prospects 
they closed their report, the care and future fate of the Com- 
pany de^'olving from that time chiefly on the Commissioners 
appointed at their recommendation to proceed to India, in 
order to carry into effect, on the spot, the reforms proposed. 
Of these new Commissioners, Mr. Nederbiirg, Oieii first advo- 
cate to the Company, appointed the chief. 

The Indian Commissioners sailed from Europe in the year 
1791. At the Cape of Good Hope they made such changes 
and reforms as may be said to have fully effected the object 
of their commission. The importance, however, of the Cape 
being comparatively small, it is not necessaiy to enter into 
any detail of the measures adopted there. The more momen- 
tous pai-t of their truvst was undoubtedly to he discharged in 
India, where they arrived in 1708. 

If the talents of these Commissioners were to be estimated 
by the benefits which resulted from their labours, we may 
safely pronounce them to have been incompetent to the task 
they had undertaken ; but such a criterion cannot with any 
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justice be applied. A continuance of peace witli Crrcat 
Britain was of course reckoned upon in all tlieir calciilatioiis^ 
and war with that, power broke out almost imniediatciy" 

afterwards. 

With regard to .the ''abandonment of seretal forts and iac- 
tories to the eastward, To which, their attention had been par- 
ticularly directed, the^ result of their deliberation and inquiry 
was, that the continuance of the Company’s establislmieiit on 
Celebes was indispensable for the protection of the Moluccas; 
that at Timor reductions had been made, in consequence of 
which the revenues covered the expenses ; that after mature 
investigation the Japan trade .was shewn to yield a nett profit 
of 200,000 florins; that with regard to the West Coast oi 
Sumatra the revenues had been made to exceed the expenses, 
and the pepper collected in that neighboinhood left still some 
profit to the Company. 

With respect to the institution of public sales at Batavia 
for Japan copper, spices, and sugar, on the introduciion of 
which it was supposed the establishments in Westeni India 
might be for the most part reduced, they were of opinion, 
after deliberating mth the Council of India, and after a per- 
sonal inquiry into the actuaT state of the private trade at 
Batavia, that chiefiy for the want of an adequate means 
among the purchasers such sales were entirely iiiipracticaUe, 
and that it would therefore be preferable, after making some 
partial reductions in the expense^ to continue the (%slablis]> 
ment in Bengal and the coast of Coromandel, but that Cacliiri 
on the Malabar coast might, perhaps, be advantageously 
abandoned -K 

To determine the mode in which the trade nith India 
should in future be conducted, these Commissi oners asKiimed 
a general calculation of the receipts and disbiirsiuiienls which 
would occur at home and abroad, on the supposition tliat the 
Company should, in future, navigate uith hired vessels only, 

* This is the factory which 'by the recent convention has been ex- 
changed with England for the Island of Banka. 
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and that all marine establishments should be abolished* The 
result of this calculation was' in ..abstract as follows. The 
estimate may be considered as affording an interesting view 
of the hopes and prospects: which were at that time enter- 
tained of the resources of the .Eastern Islands. 

The whole estimate was framed on the principles of niono- 
poly, and with a view to an increase of the trade on the one 
hand,, and' .a reduction of. e'xpenses on .the other. The qiiaii- 
titj of coffee stated at eighteen million poimds, was calculated 
upon the produce which might be expected after two years. 
In the calculation of the quantity of pepper^ an augmentation 
of IjdOOyOOO pounds beyond the produce of the preceding 
year was anticipated, fr-om the encouragement given to the 
growth of that article in Bantam and other parts of Java. 
With regard to the sugar, calculated at SjOOO^OOO of pounds 
for the home cargoes, it is stated, that the actual deliveries 

From Batavia at that time amounted to ....6,000,000 lbs. 


From Clieribon 500,000 

From other ports in Java 1,000,000 

7,500,000 lbs. 

Supposing therefore the home cargoes 8,000,000 lbs. 

The demand for Surat 3,500,000 

For Japan 900,000 

For the consumption of the Company’s own 

establishments 200,000 


The quantity required would be 12,000,000 lbs. 


Or 5,100,000 pounds more than the actual produce. The 
whole of that quantity, however, the Commissioners felt con- 
fident might be produced in three years, by encouraging the 
manufacture in the Eastern Districts of Java. Among' the 
retrenchments was a tax upon the salaries of all civil servants, 
which reduced the average salary of each to the sum of fifteen 
Spanish dollars per month. 


ESTIMATED ACCOUNT of the COMPANY’S RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS AT HOME and in INDIA, 
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These Coiiimissioiiers, see-med -to entertain no ver? favour- 
able ideas of the benefits which would arise /.to private trade 
from the license it. already enjoyed. ■ As a .measure ..niucl] 
more beneficial to , the general trade of Europe and to the 
Company, they proposed, in lien of It, to throw open to iiidi- 
.'.vidnals, imder certain restrictions, the trade and navigation 

from Europe to Bengal and GoromandeL 

Thus we see these Commissioners sent out with llie view 
■ of introducing something like free trade on Java, coming to a 
res.oliitioB to, take .away from it even. the little private trade 
■which it had previously been allowed to enjoy. 

The Company’s trade with continental India had already 
been so much encroached upon by foreigners, that it was 
judged expedient no longer to exclude the Dutch free trader 
from his share in the spoil ; but it was hoped, by increased 
strictness, to preserve entire to the Company tlie exclusive 
trade in spices, Javan colfee, pepper as far as it was the pro- 
duce of her own possessions, Japan copper, the opium which 
was consinned in Java and in the Moluccas, and Javan sugar. 

The trade of the Dutch Company has thus been brought to 
the period, when its monopoly was proposed to be almost 
exclusively confined to Java and the Eastern Islands, includ- 
ing Japan. The causes which operated to destroy the Dutch 
influence on the continent of India, are too well known to re- 
quire any particular description. 

The Dutch had long maintained a decisi^-e superiority, as 
well on the continent of Asia, as among the Indian islands, 
until the active exertions of their competitors in trade suc- 
ceeded in undermining and overturning their inonopolv ; and 
as it was nateal their side should siiHer first, it as <m 
the continent, where their establishments were fir nauoved 
from the chief seat of government, mid wliere they liad not 
been able to insure to 'themselves those exclusive privileges 
^ from the princes of the country which they had exacted from 
the weaker princes of the. Eastein Islands, that other nations, 
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cliiefly the Freiieli and English,'' first endeavoured to intro- 
duce, themselves. 

After reGiprocal jealoiisies had for some time prevented 
both imtions making aily considerable progress, a sue- 
cessftil war at last turned the scale entirely in fa%"our of the 
English, whose iiifiiience, firom that period, has been ]:)ara- 
moiint ill continental India, and the Dutch East India Com- 
pany was no longer able to enforce its system of exclusive 
trade .there, ' 

Without inquiring into the practicability of realizing the 
flattering estimate made out by the Indian Commissioners, or 
the policy which dictated a still more rigorous monopoly of 
the produce of the Eastern Islands, it ought to be remarked, 
althougli it seems never to have been adverted to hy tlie 
Commissioners, whose calculations and plans were exclu- 
sively of a commercial nature, that the original situation of 
the Company as a mere mercantile body, looking out for trade 
and not dominion, had undergone a material alteration, by 
the acquisition it had made from the middle of the last cen- 
tury of considerable territorial possessions, especially on the 
island of Java. 

To use the words of one of the most enlightened men who 
now adorns his country, and is prepared to give energy to a 
better state of things these territorial acquisitions became 
to the Company a source of new relations. In consequence 
of them, new rights were acquired and obligations of a 
novel kind were contracted, as well with regard to the 
tenitories themselves as the population upon them. The 
nature of these rights and duties might have been deemed 
%vorth inquiry ; and as all these territorial acquisitions were 
made by a delegated authority derived from the government 
at home, it w^as further worthy of investigation how far the 
government itself %vas entitled to a direct share in the 
acquisitions made, and how far it was bound to coniroul 

* Mr. Muntingke. 
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:^Vattd : su|)emtend,^^^ exercise of those duties which were 
newly coutracted. A eonsideratiou of these points w-^ould 
have led to the important question^ how far, on a reiieival 
^V of the CoinpaBy’s charter, it be requisite to alter and 

^‘' modify its conditions' according • to existing circumstances, 
and especially how^ far it would have been expedient, in 
future, to leave the Company the exclusive trade, and at 
the same time the uncontroiiled sovereigntj^ over the sam.e 
country.” 

, But however natoal it may be,' at the present moment, to 
consider questions of this kind, it was. perhaps at that time 
beyond the common course of human thought to entertain 
doubts on the subject. From an honourable regard for an- 
cient institutions, tiie mercantile system of the Company w’as 
still considered with reverence and respect ; it had been at 
all times the boast and pride of the nation ; the services wliich 
the Company had rendered to the state in its earlier days, and 
the immense benefits w’^Hch the government had been enabled, 
by its means, to spread among the community at large, had 
rendered the East India Company and all its privileges, ob- 
jects of peculiar care and tenderness. The rights of sove- 
reignty which the Company afterwards acquired, ivere ob- 
tained by degrees and almost imperceptibly. Every acqui- 
sition of the kind had been considered, at the time, merely as 
the means of increasing its mercantile profits, and all its teni- 
torial rights were looked upon as subservient to its mercantile 
system. 

In consequence of these ideas, after tlie wdiole of the 
northern and eastern coast of Java had been added to the 
Company’s territorial dominions, by a cession in the year 
1749, no step seems to have been taken for improving these 
acquisitions, by any direct use of the supremacy obtained. 
Some contracts w^ere instituted with the native chiefs, for 
delivering gratis, or at the lowest possible price, such articles 
as would serve tbe Company’s investments at home; but 
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taxation, the levy of produce, and tie management of police 
and justice in the inferior coi^ were left to the care and 
conscience of the natives themselves. 

Arguments in favour of this system may perhaps he dmwn 
irom the respect due to the native usages and institutions, 
and from a supposed want of power, on the part of the Com- 
pany, to assume any direct controul over the native popula- 
tion. But whatever influence these ideas may have had on 
the conduct of the Company, it may be affirmed that an 
European government, aiming only to see right and justice 
administered to every class of the population, might and 
ought to have inaintained all the native usages and institu- 
tions, not inconsistent with those principles ; and that the 
power, for want of which it withheld its interference, would 
have been supplied and confirmed by the act of exercising 
the power which it possessed, and by the resources it might 
have been the means of dramng from the coimtry. 

Considering, therefore, the propensity inher-ent in every 
native authority to abuse its influence, and to render it oppres- 
sive to the population at large ; the ascendancy of Europeans 
in general, even over the class of native chieftains ; the scan- 
tiness of many of the establishments proposed in the plan of 
the Indian Commissioners; the manifest inadequacy of the 
remuneration of the civil servants which it recommended, 
and the narrow scale on which all expenses were calculated ; 
no very durable benefits could have been reasonably expected 
from it. The discretionary power being left in the hands of 
the native chieftains, the whole of the lower class of the popu- 
lation would have remained at their disposal ; the ascendancy 
of the European seivants would have subjected both to pecu- 
lations, which the insufficiency of their salaries would con- 
stantly have tempted them to practice ; the administration of 
justice not meeting with a proper remuneration would have 
been ineffectual, perhaps corrupt; the reduction of the 
9 ■ : 
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military establishment would have left the possessions an 
easy prey to .the. first iiwader; and the original sources of the 
Company’s reveniies in India, renmining the same, it seems 
probableythat .in a ^ short .tiinej the same scenes uiiich had 
hitherto met with so much reprobation, would have lieeii 
acted over again, and to a still -inore disgraecM extent. 

. ^ of whatever merit might hare been the plans suggested 
by the Conniiissioners in India on the 4th July, 1705, the 
calamities. ' which had already befallen the mother country 
were followed by an. event, which it seems the Commissioners 
Iiad hardly dared to suspect, and which, in. every ease, would 
have frustrated all their designs. This was tlm dissolution of 
the Company, in consequence of a resolution taken to that 
effect on the 24tli December, by the body then representing 
the govemnient of the United States of Holland, 

New views of policy were of course suggested by this im- 
portant change. In the year 1800 there appeared a small 
volume, entitled A Description of Java and of its ])rincipal 
ProductioiivS, slietving the Advantages to be derive<l there“ 
from under a better Administration, by Mi\ Diih Xm 
Hogendorp,” in tvhicli the writer, after observing that the 
true state of Java and its importance to the inotlier country 
had hitherto been little known, or at least that no correct 
ideas had yet been formed in Holland with regard to its value, 
fertility, iiopulation, and adi'antageons situation ibr trade, 
establishes, 

1. That the system on which the trade in India Inul 
‘‘ hitherto been conducted and the possessions a(liniiust{>re«h 
“ was no longer good under present circumstarices. but con** 

tained in itself the seeds of decline and mim 

2. That the exclusive trade was in its nature iiijurious, 
“ and naturally caused the ruin of the colonies. 

S. That under a different system, lliosi* colon ic‘s u'ouhl 
nourish, and yield much greater advantages iluiii e\-cr. 
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4. That a reveBiie, foiiiided on the principles of freedom 
of trade, property in the soil, and equality of imposts, could 

“ be , easily iiitrodiice ' ■ 

5. And finally, that all the benefits which would thereby 
accrue to the mother country, from the temtorial revenue, 
the duties on trade, the industry and wealth for wliicli that 

“ trade would furnish employment, and the treasures which 
“ the distribiitioii of produce throughout Europe must bring 
“ into the mother country, would greatly exceed the highest 
advantages that- could bo calculated upon, even under the 
“ most favourable prospects, by the means of the fallen Com- 
“ pany or a continuation of its former system.” 

J\iany parts of this pamphlet abound in violence and 
invective, and others are too highly coloured ; but with these 
exceptions, it iiiay be safely asserted that it contains a more 
correct view of the state of society, and of the resources of 
the country, than any paper wdiich had preceded it, and the 
author is most justly entitled to all the credit of having 
chalked out to his countrymen the road to honour and pros- 
perity, in the future administration of the Dutch East-Indian 
colonies. 

Having, in the course of the foregoing sketch of the de- 
cline and fall of tlie Dutch East-India Company, exhibited a 
vStatement of these resources, under the mercantile system of 
the Company, it may be interesting also to state what, in the 
opinion of Mr. Hogendorp, the island of Java alone was 
capable of affording eventually, under a system founded on 
the principles of property in the soil, ffeedoin of cultivation 
and trade, and the impartial administration of justice ac- 
cording to equal rights. “ When the exclusive and oppres- 
“ sive trade of the Company, the forced deliveries, the feudal 
“ services, in short, the whole system of feudal government, 
“ is done away with, and when the effects of this important 
“ levoltttion are felt in the certain increase of cultivation and 
“ trade, then,” observes Mr. Hogendorp, “ the limits of pro- 
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bability will by isO' means, be' exceeded, in ' estimatiBg the 
aggregate of the revenues of Java, in progress of time, , at 
twelve millions, of rix-dollars, .or twenty-fom; millions of 
guilders, annually.” 

This statement, calculated with reference to the com-' 
parativC ; produce of the West India Islands, has been gene- 
rally considered by the' colonists as exhibiting a very exag- 
gerated view, of wdiat the island could, under any circtini- 
stances, afford, and by many as too wild a speculation to 
deserve attention ; but to this it should be added, Unit the 
plan on which it was foimded, viz. an entire change in the 
internal management of the coimtry, was considered as 
equally wild and romantic hy those who declaimed the 
loudest against the possibility of these advantages accruing, 
and that notwithstanding the doubts then entertained of its 
practicability, that measme has been actually carried into 
effect, mthout producing any one of the consequences de- 
picted by the advocates of the old system, and as far as a 
judgment can yet be formed, with all the advantages anti- 
cipated by Blr. Hogendorp. 

It is not surprising to find, that the enlightened views of 
this wuiter were never acted upon, when we find it asserted 
by a commission, w^ho sat at the Hague in 1808, composed of 
the highest, and perhaps best qualified persons in the state of 
Holland, and of wJiich he w'as himself a member (of course a 
dissenting one), that it appeared to them to Imve been ad- 
mitted generally, and without contradiction, that according 
to ancient regulations, of which the first institution ^vas lost 
even among the Javans themselves, the manner in which 
that people are used to live rests on principles, ivitli whicli 
a free and mdimited disposition of the ground and its pro- 
ductions is absolutely inconsistent ; that they were, for 
'' their parts, convinced that such a change could not be 
effected, without causing a general fermentation ariiong all 
'' classes of people ; that 'tJiough, in this case, violent iiiea- 
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sures miglit suppress an mstirrectioxi, they wotild ratlier 
■ ^ advise to bid an eternal fareweE to JaTOj tban to resort to 
sucli means ; that if they adverted to the qnestionin a com- 
^‘^ mercial point of view, the same uncertainty, the same 
^^ dangers presented themselves. These arose j&om the 
natural disinclination of the Javan to work, which has been 
observed by many eminent persons; the danger of new 
^^monopolies, which would fall hea’^der upon the common 
« people than the present forced deliveries ; the exorbitant 
^^charges to support a great number of native chiefs and 
^^priests, who are at present provided for and ought to be 
supported ; an undoubted deficiency in the revenues, and a 
considerable expenditure dming the first years, without the 
probability of a remedy. All this,” say they, seems to 
“ forebode a neglect of the cultivation ; and after long and 
laborious researches, we are compeEed to lay it down as a 
general principle, that property of the soil among the 
common Javans, and the aboHtion of public services, cannot 
he adopted as the basis of an improvement, of which the 
internal management of Java would be susceptible. The 
contingents and forced dehveries ought therefore to be con- 
timied and received on account of the state, which has sue- 
ceededto the prerogatives of the former Company 
Marshal Daendels, who was recalled from the goveniment 
of Java only a few months before the British conquest, and 
who was by far the most active and energetic governor who 
had for a long time been at the head of the colony, has written 
an account of his omi administration, of the state in which lie 
found the island, of the measures he proposed and executed, 
of the improvements which he projected or carred into effect, 
of the revenues that might be expected, and of the expendi- 

* Report of a Committee appointed to investigate East India affairs 
made to the Government of the Batavian Republic, dated 31st of August 
1803, consisting of I^Iessrs. hfurman, Sic, Fonloe, Verhuel, Dv ¥an Ho- 
gendorp, Nederhurgh, and A’'oiite. 
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tiire that the piihlic/senice required. Although he enters into 
some free and bold strictures on the conduct of the Ccunniis- 
sioners, the estimates they formed, and the policy they recom- 
meiidedj-'he; does not, seem- himself to have avoided uiany of 
the .faults which rendered their policy objectionable, or to 
^'have entertained any hope of establislnng a more li])t‘ral sys- 
tem. .Forced services and contingents, and all the tyranny 
which they render necessary still constiliited the greatest pari 
of .the, ways and means of the -colonial treasury, and the grand 
source of profits for the Company.. - 

,, Tl'ie xlifficiilti-es he had to .struggle with, and the peculiar 
habits and character formed by his profession, sc 'em ha\c! 
determined his proceedings, more than any matured sehi'nie 
of general administration, or any deliberate principles of go- 
vernment. He thus describes the situation of the colony on 
his arrival : A pow^erfiil enemy threatened us ]>y sea, and the 
Javan j)rinces, acc|iiirmg audacity in projDorlion as they sa'cv 
proofs of oiu’ weakness, thought the moment had arrived for 
prescribing the law to their fonner superiors. The very ex,- 
istence of our dominions on Java was thus in the greatest 
danger. Our internal revsources of finance were exhausted, 
** wdiile a stagnation of trade, caused by tbe blockade of our 
shores, cut otF all hopes of prociuing assistance from wiOi- 
out. In the midst of such disastrous circumstances, and the 
failm‘8 of so many altem23ts to introduce reibnn, and to main- 
tain the dignity of government, I /bum! ii uecessur}/ /e p/twa 
“ 7mjself above the i(siialJormallik.% ami to (liHreijan'i erevfj 
iawj but that which enjoined the freHermtion of the eoiony 
entrusted to my management. The verbal ordiu’ w!rit*h I re- 
ceived, at my departure from Holland, had this ibr its ob- 
“ ject, and the approbation bestowed upon my att(‘iji}jts to 
carry it into execution, encouraged me in the course of pro- 
ceeding which I had began.” 

The sitixation in which the Marshal found the ct,dmiy is 
Justly drawn; but the result of his operations, and llie coiidi- 
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tioii in wMch he left the government to his successor, are de- 
scribed in coloiins by ilirto^ flattering. His partiality for his 
oTOi work, and the conscionsness of having made great exer- 
tions to aecoinplisli it, seems to have influenced his mind too 
easily, in convincing him of the advantage and success of the 
measures he had adopted. ^Mn spite/’ says he, of all the 
obstacles I encountered, I obtained the following results. I 
“ made the general government the centre of authority, from 
wiiicli every inferior authority descended in a detemiined 
proportion, with a definite responsibility and a salutary con- 
trouL Into all the local and subordinate administrations, 
clearness aiid simplicity were introduced; agriculture was 
encouraged, protected, and extended; general industry was 
promoted ; the administration of jnstice and of the police 
was put on a sure footing ; the means of defence w'ere in- 
creased as much as possible ; many wmrks were undertaken, 
“ both for the service of government and other useful ends ; 
« new roads w^'ere made and old ones improved ; the condition 
of all the inhabitants, as w^ell native as European, was ame- 
liorated, and every cause of misunderstanding rerooved ; the 
relations of the colonial government with the courts of the 
native princes were regulated on principles, conformable to 
“ the dignity, and conducive to the interests of the fomier ; 

and, in fine, the revenues of the colony were so augmented, 
“ that after every deduction for internal expenditure, they w-ill 
furnish a suiplus of five millions, free of all charge, as a nett 
‘"return to Holland.” 

Marshal Daendels, in his memoir, sufficiently showed the 
fallacy contained in the report of the Commissioners, con- 
eeniiiig the estimated revexme and profits of the Company, 
Instead of the receipt of 1,250,000 florins, accruing from the 
profit of the sale of opium (as marked in the table wdiich I 
have transcribed), he assures us that not one fartliiiig was 
actually obtained. Many of the conclusions of the Com- 
missioners, concerning the temper of the iiihahitants, the 
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mtee/o^Tlie soil of particulax districts, and tlie general re- 
sources of the , island, be satisfactorily ^proTed to be founded 
on erroneoES information or mistake ; and it is only to be 
revetted, that he did not carry^ the same spirit of impartiality 
into the formation of his own reports, which he requires in 
those of his predecessors, or anticipates from Ms successors, an 
examination equally rigorous, and a measure of justice equally 
strict as that to which they were subjected. Had this been 
the case, we should not have been offered such financial 
results as make the revenue of the island amount to 10,789,000 
rix-dollars, and its expenditoe only 5,790,000, leaving a 
balance of five millions of profit. It may be interesting to 
compare his estimate with the table already exhibited. 
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.ESTIMATED RECEIPTS. 

I' ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE.. 


Kix-doUars. 


Elx-dollars. 

Rent of land . . . , . , , • . 

, 2,000,000 

Civil appointments. .... 

1,000,000 

Produce of land unfarmed 500,000 

Land forces 

1,227,000 

Sale of opium * . 

.1,120,000 1 

Manufactory of powder. 


Money.... 

, 360,000 

foundery of balls, and 


Coffee, 300,000 pikuls, \ 

at 

arsenals , 

180,000 

20 rix-dolars 

. 4,500,000 

Hospitals. .... * 

80,000 

Pepper, 30,000 pikuls , . . 

. 160,000 

Marine. ...... . . ...... 

250,000 

Tin, . . 35,000 ptkuh .. . 

400,000 

Fortifications, &c 

200,000 

Japan Copper, 25,000 


New works 

400,000 

pikuls 

. 250,000 

Justice and police 

150,000 

Spices 

. 1,000,000 

Transports and freights.. 

300,000 

Forests 

250,000 

Transport of Company’s 


Sale of rice. 

. 250,000 

servants, recruits, &c. 




from Europe 

300,000 



1 Purchase of native articles 300,000 



Package. 

100,000 



Interest. 

400,000 



Unforeseen charges .... 

903,000 




5,790,000 



Which being subtracted 



10,790,000 

from....... 

10,790,000 



Leaves a nett profit. 




Rix-dollars 

5,000,000. 


* In a note on this source of revenue, Marshal Daendels says that he is 
sensible of the evils arising from the use of this drug, but that the Javans 
are so addicted to it, that no prospect of success could be entertained 
from any project for reducing its consumption. Yet even while he is 
making this observation, he tells us that the Commissioners fixed the sale 
at 1,200 chests, and that he in his estimate has only taken it at 800. It 
was afterv'ards reduced to less than 300 chests, without any fear of dis- 
turbance or any danger of illicit trade. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Geographical Situation of Java — Name^Bwtent and Form — Divisions---^ 
Harbours — Mountains and Volcanos-— Rivers and hakes — General Ap- 
pearance of the Country — Mineralogical Constitution — Seasons and 
Climate — Metals — Minerals — Soil — Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, 

The country known to Europeans under tlie name of Java, 
or Java Major^ and to the natives under those of Tana 
(the land) Jtiwa^ or N€isa (the island) Jawa^ is one of the 
largest of w^hat modem geogmphers call the Sunda Islands. 
It is sometimes considered one of the Malayan Islands, and 
forms a part of that division of the Oriental Archipelago which 
it has been lately proposed to designate as the Asiatic Isles. 
It extends eastward, with a slight deviation to the south, 
from 105^ 11' to 114® 33' of longitude east of Greenwich, and 
lies between the latitudes 5® 52' and 8® 46' south. On the 
south and west it is washed by the Indian Ocean ; on the 
north-west by a channel called the Straits of S'tmda^ vrhich 
separates it fi'om Sumatra, at a distance in one point of only 
fourteen miles ; and on the south-east by the Straits of Bdli^ 
only two miles wide, which divide it from the island of that 
name. These islands, and others stretching eastward, form 
with Java a gentle curve of more than two thousand geogra* 
phical miles, wdiich with less regularity is continued from 
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Acheeii to Pegu on one side, and from Timor to Pap^m^ or 
New Guinea, on the other: they, eonstitiite on the west and 
south, as do Banka, BUitovi, the great islands of Borneo and 
Celebes, and the Moluccas on- the north, the barriers of the 
Javan Seas and the Malayan Archipelago. From the eastern 
peninsula of India, Java is distant about one hiuiclred and 
forty leagues, from . Borneo 'about fifty-six, and from New 
Holland two hmidred. 

To what cause the island is indebted for its present name 
' of Java^. (ort/d'Z^’a as it is pronounced by the natives) is imcer- 
tain. Among the traditions of die country (which more 
paiticulai*ly mentioned in another place) there is one, which 
relates, that it was so termed by the first colonists iroiii the 
continent of India, in consequence of the discover}* of a 
certain grain, called on which the inhabitants are 

supposed to have subsisted at that early period, and that it 
had been known previously only xmder the tenn of N-iisa ^ 
lidra or Niim kendang, meaning the island of wild imciilti- 
vated wmste, or in wliich the hills rim in ridges. 

In the tenth chapter of Genesis w^e axe told, that the isles 
of the Gentiles were divided in their lands ; every one after 
his tongue, after their families, in the nations : ” and in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel we find among the rich 
merchants, those of who traded the persons of men, 

and vessels of brass, to the market of TjTre, and who going to 
and firo, occupied in her fairs, brought bright iron, cassia, and 
calamus.” But we shall leave it to others to trace the con- 
nection between the Javmi of Holy Writ and the Jaxn of 
modem times. It appears, that the Arabs, who had widely 
extended their commercial intercourse, and established tlieir 

1 The primitive Athenians were called lones or laones (Herodotus, Iib. i. 
&c.) This name is thought to have been given to them from Javan, which 
hears a great resemblance to Idtav, This Javan was the fourth son of 
Japheth, and is said to have come into Oreece after the confusion of Babel, 
and seated himself in Attica ; and this report receives no small confinnation 
from the divine writings, where the name of Javan is in several places put 
for Greece. See Daniel x. 20. xL 2. where the vulgar translations reader 
it not J as in the original, but Grsecia. The Athenians afterwards 
named Asia the less Jwm.— Potter's Arch^oiogia Graca. 

® Fanicum Italicum. 
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religious faith oyer the greatest portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, long before the Europeans had navigated round the 
Cape of Good Hope, designate the whole of the nations and 
tribes which inhabit those re^ons by the general term of the 
people oiJawi, as in the following passage taken from one of 
their religious tiucts : — The people of Jfawi do not observe 
with strictness the rule laid down for keeping the fast, inas- 
much as they eat before the sun sets, while the Arabs continue 
the fast until that luminary has sunk below the horizon.” 
Jawa or Jawi is also the name by which Borneo, Java, Su- 
matra, the Malayan Peninsula, and the islands lying amongst 
them, are known among the nations of Celebes, who apply 
the Bugh ^diminutive Jawa-Jarndka^ or Java minor, to the 
Moluccas, Ambm, Bdnda^ Timor ^ and End^, Jabadios In- 
Sulaj, from and dih^ div or dio^ has been employed iii 
the largest sense by Europeans, and it , is probable this was 
once generally the case among the Asiatics, with the terms 
Java^ JawUy Jawiy and Jaha^ which, as the appellations of 

3 The term Zapuge or Zabaja seems also to have been a corruption from 
Jawa, and to have been used with the same latitude, according to the fol- 
owmg notices by Major Wilford. There was a constant intercourse, 
both by sea and land, between the kingdom of Magad’M and China, on 
the authority of Chinese history,* and they traded to an island and king- 
dom, called Founan, to the eastward of Siam, during the third and fourth, 
centuries. This was probably a Malay kmgdom ; but we cannot ascertain 
its situation. It seems that the Malay emperors and kings, as those of 
^ apagi and Founan, did what they could to introduce trade and learning 
into their dominions, but tbeir exertions proved ineffectual ; at least they 
were not attended with much success ,* and their subjects soon relapsed into 
their former mode of life.” .... There are two countries called Maha- 
mja, which often confounded together ; the first, at the bottom of the 
Creen Sea, including Bengal and all the countries on the banks of the 
Ganges ; the second comprehended the peninsula of Malacca, and some of 
the adjacent islands in the seas of China. In these countries the emperor, 
or king, always assumed the title of Maharaja, even until this day. Their 
country, in general, was called Zapage or Zabaja, which is a corruption 
from Java or Jaha, as it was caUed in the west, and was also the name of 
bumatra, according to Ptolemy, who calls it Jaba^dm, and to Marco Polo, 
in the peninsula of Malacca was the famous emporium of Zaba : Zabaja, 
m Sanscrit, would signify then Zaba, The empire of Zabajew^s thus 
ca e , probably, from its metropolis, Zaba, as well as the principal islands 
near it, Zaba was a principal emporium even as early as the time of 
to emy. It remained so tiU the time of the two Mussulman travellers of 
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people iBhabiting -tlie countries beyond tlie coiitiiient or clis* 
taut,, some have derived from the word jak^ of very general 
acceptation in /eastern languages, and meaning begomf^ 

distant,^ 

It is, perhaps,: in ^ consequence of these names having em- 
braced the, whole, or' at least several of the islands collecii\’ely, 
that, the accounts given by Marco Polo, and other early Euro- 
pean voyagers, of particular islands, as Java Major and Java 
Minor, are so inconsistent with one another. The country 
described by-Marco-- Poioas Java Minor, seems, beyond doiil'd, 
to have been the eastern coast of Sumatra ; but that expression, 
or Little Java,” is now applied exclusively to as 

Great Java” is to the island we are now de>sciibiiig. It is 
on the latter only, if we except what has lK‘en observed of the 
names given to the Archipelago generally by the natives of 
Celebes, that the islanders theinselves apply the name of 
Jawa^ in any of its forms, to their own comitiy. It has there 
even a still more confined application, being generally limited 
to the eastern districts of the island, which may be considered 
as Java proper, in contra-distinction to the western distiicts, 
which are for the most part inhabited by a people called 
frrom whom the Straits and Isles of Snnda have been named by 
Europeans. 

"^Vh ether Sumatra, Java, or any other island of the Archi- 
pelago, or the whole or several of them collectively, may not 
have formed the Taprohane of the ancients, is perhaps still an 
undecided question, notv^ithstanding the claims to this dis- 
tinction which have of late years been rather admitted than 
proved in favour of Ceylon. The most striking fact detiiile<l 
in the accounts which have reached us of this ancient coimtry, 
and one which, from its nature, is least likely to have been 

Benaudot, and probably much longer. It is now called Batu Sabor, upon 
the river Jehor, which is as large as the Euphrates, according to these 
travellers ; who add, that the town of Calabar, on the coast of Coromandeb 
and ten days to the south of Madras, belonged to the Maharaja of Zabaje. 
The wars of this Maharaja with the king of Alkoner or countries near Cape 
Comorin, are mentioned by the two Blussulman travellers in the ninth cen- 
tury, and it seems that, at that time, the hlalayan empire was in its 
greatest splendor."^— Researches, voi. lx, 

. 4 Others again have derived the term Jwe from which in Sanscrit 
means barley, whence Java hm occasionally been termed the land of barley# 
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disfigiu'ed or perverted by the Biisrepresentatioiis or prejudices 
of travellers^ is, that it was bisected in nearly equal portions 
by the equinoctial line^ and that to the southward of it the 
polar star was not visible. How can this statement be evaded^ 
or ill any way applied to Ceylon ? Major Wilford seems in- 
clined to consider Tajyroiane as derived from the Sanscrit 
words (penance) and (forest or grove), a derivation 
equally favorable to the claims of the Javans, tapa and wana^ 
or toono^ having the like signification in their language ; and 
if, as there is reason to believe, an extensive intercourse sub- 
sisted in very remote times between Western India and tiiese 
islands, where %yas there a coxmtry that could more invite the 
retreat of holy men, than the evergreen islands which rise in 
endless clusters on the smooth seas of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, where the elevation and tranquillity of devotion are 
fostered by all that is majestic and lovely in natine ? 

Although in Sumatra no traces of their residence have yet 
been discovered, except in the language and customs of the 
people; on Java, wliich is almost contiguous to it, it is abun- 
dantly attested by monuments still existing in stone and brass. 
In few countries, with which we are yet acquainted, are more 
extensive ruins to be found of temples dedicated to an ancient 
worship. If tradition may be trusted, every mountain had its 
tapay or recluse, and the whole energies and resources of the 
country w'ould appeal’ to have been applied to the construction 
of those noble edifices, the ruins of which still strike the spec- 
tator with astonishment and veneration. 

That these splendid and magnificent piles were erected 
under the superintendance of a foreign people, more skilled 
in the arts than the rude and simple natives of the ivslands, 
can scarcely be doubted; and that they were sacred to the 
rites of the Hindu religion, according to some persuasion 
or other, is equally clear, from the numerous images of deities . 
and attributes by which they are adorned, many of which are 
still preserved in their original state. Fiulher investigation 
may perhaps establish Java and Sumatra, or rather the Ma- 
layan ports (in which general term we may include all the 
islands containing the Malayan Ports) as not only the Ta- 
probane or Tapavana of the ancients, but also the Sacred 
Isles of the Hindus, 



The map of Ja¥a which ■ accompanies this work has been 
drawn principally from actual snn’eys, many of which were 
made by order of the British Government on the island, Ihe 
first map of Java which ■ W'as presented to the public^ and 
from, which,, nearly all 'those, which have subsequently been 
' engraved, are ' copies/ was published by Valentyn/ and 
consists of seven, sheets.' As, at that period, little more was 
known of the 'island by the Dutch than some pails of the 
coast, the country in the immediate vicinity of their capital, 
with perhaps the province of Bantan, the aiitiior had no 
materials for making a map of the whole island, which could 
pretend to much authority or value. Most of the land in tlie 
immediate vicinity of Bataiia haiing been sold to Europeans, 
'Was of necessity surveyed, in order to ascertain the diflerent 
boundaries ; but it was only a short time before the arrival of 
Marshal Daendels, in 1808, that any steps appear to have 
been taken by the local authorities, to procure coirect sta- 
tistical and topographical infoimation of the other more 
impoilant districts of the island. Something to tliis effect 
was done during the administmtion of Mr. Engeihai’d, late 
Governor of the North-east Coast, but it was only during the 
government of die Marshal that these objects were pursued 
with much energ^^ or success. 

At the period of the arrival of the English, topographical 
smweys of Semdrang and several of the eastern districts had 
been completed; and altliough somewhat deficient in ac- 
curacy of measurement and neatness of execution, i^et as they 
appeared sufficiently correct for many valuable pur})Oses, and 
as the Government was anxious to obtain, without loss of 
a better acquaintance with the geography of the country, 
it was determined to make some sacrifice of accuracy to the 
considerations of economy and expedition, and to suivey die 
. other districts upon the same plan. While these surreys were 
in progress, the territorial interest which the European govern- 
ment obtained in the central provinces, induced them to turn 
their attention to the improvements of which die Solo Eiver 
might be susceptible. This river, the most cxmsiderable in 

® Beschryving rm of le Imu Mf or door F. falealyn— 

Amsterdam^ 1726. 
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the island, passes through Siira-kiria^ the capital of the Susu- 
hunan^ or (as he . is termed by Europeans) Emperor of Java, 
and discharges itself into the sea near Gresik. An actual 
suiTey was accordingly made, by a British officer of expe- 
rience, particularly instructed to aseertain how fer it might be 
practicable to improve its navigation by the aid of artificial 
cutS'and dams. 

A gi'eater object soon called for more extensive measures. 
When it was determined to introduce an entirely new system 
of internal management, by the abolition of feudal seiwice, 
and the CvStablishment of a more pennanent property in the 
soil, it was deemed essential that a detailed smwey should be 
made of the different districts successively, in which the new 
system was to be introduced. This was intended to form the 
basis of a general agricultural sur\"ey of the country, then 
about to be made. In several of these districts this detailed 
survey has been completed ; and, with the exception of the 
provinces still under native Jurisdiction, and called Native 
Provinces, nearly the whole of the land on Java, not in a state 
of absolute forest, has been measured with moz'e or less accu- 
racy. Of the native provinces but a very small part has been 
actually surveyed : with regard to tlie rest, the materials tfom 
which the present map is taken, were principally obtained 
from observation made during occasional routes through tliem. 
The southern division of Bantam being principally forest, has 
not been actually surveyed ; neither has the island of Madura 
been yet surveyed by Europeans : the eastern part of it was 
measured by the natives, and it was principally upon their 
authority that the map now presented of that island was 
drawn. The best charts of both the north and south coast 
have been consulted. The three harbom's of Wyn Coops Bay, 
Cheldchap^ and FacMtan^ on the latter, are laid dowm from 
actual survey, as well as the entrance to the harbour of Sum- ^ 
hdyct. On the whole, therefore, although the map now 
engraved is far from perfect, and of course suffers from tlie 
reduction necessary to adapt it to the rest of the work, it is 
presumed that it will aid the reader in most of the geographical 
objects to wffiich this volume will refer, and that its superiority 
over those that have previously appeared is such as to justhy 
its publication. 
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The length of Java^ in a straight lino drawn between its ex- 
treme points^ (Java Head, 'and tlie soutli-east point of tlie island) 
is five Imndredand sevantj-five geo^aphical, ec|Eal to sixlmn- 
clrecl and sixty-six statute, miles : its hreacllh varitfs from one 
liimdxed and seventeen geographical, or one himdred and 
thirty-five and a half statote - miles (l>eUveeii the south-west 
point of Pack it an bay and the north point ofJaparn) to forty- 
eight geogxapMca! or -fifty-six statute miles, {l)ctweeii the 
mouth of the Senipt river and the ^lamhdpu^ five degi'ees 
east of TegiUJ and it is estimated to contain an area of 
about fifty thousand statute miles. 

Numerous small islands are scattered in its immediate 
vicinity, pariiciilaiiy along the northein coast, and contri!>uie, 
with the projecting points and headhmds inclosing the dif- 
ferent bays, to form harbours of various capacities. The most 
important of these islands is that of Bladiira^ which is s€i}a- 
rated from the main land of Java by a strait in one part not 
more than a mile broad, and serves to fonn the important 
harbour of Siirahdya. This island has the appearance of 
being a continiiation of the main land of Java, and having 
been long subjected to the same political autliority, has gene- 
rally formed one of the provinces of the Javan empire* In 
length Madfira is aboixt seventy-nine geographical, or ninety- 
one and a half statute miles ; and its riaiTowest part is about 
twenty-seven geographical, or thirty-one and a quarter statute 
miles. The small islands lying to tiie east of it are considered 
as its dependencies. 

Tlie fonn of Java is chiefly remarkable for therectangularity 
of its outline, which is such that the island might be divided 
into five or six parts, each a rectangular parallclograiB drawn 
by an unsteady hand. Its western and northern coasts abound 
with bays and inlets. The outline of Mmd&ra is more regular, 
especially on the northern coast. 

The coast from Bantam to the river CM-manok^ about two 
degrees in length on the north, is nearly parallel to that which 
extends from Wyn Coops Bay to a point about twenty miles 

® The' hr^th is a few miles less between Cheribon and the south 
coast, occasioned by the deep bay of CheMchupf and also in the eastern 
termination of the^ islhfd'beyckid'SuraMya, where it only averages forty- 
five geographical miles,; ' 
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west of Ntssa kamhdng^am^ the breadth throagliout being 
about seventy »eight geographical miles ; and from the same 
point to the river Mmichirngan^ a distance of about one degree 
and three-quarterSj the coast is nearly parallel to that which 
lies between CMribon and Semdmnff^ the breadth throiighoul 
being about fifty-seven geogi*aphical miles. From the west 
point of Japdra to point Pmigka on the north, cHstaiit from it 
about two degrees, and along the conosponding coast on the 
south, the average bi-eadth is seventy-three geographical miles ; 
and from Surabaya to the north-east point of the island, dis- 
tant about one degioe and a half, and along the south coast 
opposite to it, the average breadtli is forty -five geographical 
miles. 

At the time when Europeans first visited Java, the whole of 
the island acknowledged the supremacy of one sovereign : but 
there was a period in its history when it was nearly equally 
divided under the independent adminisfration of two powers, 
one establidied in the eastern, and the other in the western 
districts ; and as there is a marfeed distinction between the 
descendants of these two nations, the most general division of 
the country is still into the western and eastern districts, to 
the latter of which alone the term Java is applied by the 
natives. They are separated by the river Losdri, which forms 
the boundary between Cherihon and Brebes ; and all the 
western, the northern, with a few of the inland districts and 
the Island of Madura^ are imder the immediate authority and* 
administration of the European government Tlie rest of the 
island remains subject to the native princes, and on that 
account is designated on the map and elsewhere, with more 
regard to convenience than coiTectness of language, as the 
Native Provinces. 

The provinces under European authority have latterly been 
divided into fifteen residencies, or separate administrations, 
exclusive of the seat of goveiiiment, w’^hicli, as they will 
be frequently refen-ed to in the com*se of tliis work, it may be 
convenient to notice in this place. 

Commencing from the west, tire province, or as it is usually 
termed, the kingdom of Bantam (properly Banian) occupies 
the first place. This extensive province forms a large portion 
of the island. It is washed on three sides by the sea* At 'the 
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east it joins with the, environs and highlands of Batavia and 
the distiict of Chi-anjuTj and 'on the west it is hounded by 
the Straits of Sunda; and in,, this quarter comprises depen- 
dant islands scattered along- its shore, and the two harbours of 
Mew and Memk^ which, with other hays, deeply indent the 
coast. Bantam, the native- capital of this province, has been 
latterly deserted by the ■ European establishment for 8immj 
{commonly called Ceram), an elevated and healthy station 
about seven miles further iiiiand. 

Next in succession- -.towards'' the east is the division of 
Batavia, which comprises what foiiiierly constituted the 
native province of Jak(dra or Jokarki, The norlluum part of 
this division, towards Hbe -coast, includes the city of Batavia, 
populous and important on account of its excellent roads for 
shipping, its advantageous position for Euro]>ean eonuneree, 
and as being the long established seat of the Dutch govtuii- 
ment, but less fertile and healtiiy tliaii (he more eastern 
j)rovinces of die island. 

South and east of the division of Batavia and its environs 
lie what are termed by Europeans the Preanger (Priamfen) 
Begencies, the central and southern districts of which, 
stretcliing from Bantam to Cherihon, are extremely moun- 
tainous. This extensive portion of the island, which now 
includes a large part of Cheribon, consists of the districts 
of Krdwang^ Chimsem, Pamandkan^ Kuml{Oig-(uh\ and 
Dramdyu or Indrarndyii^ along die northern coast, and oi* the 
inland and southern districts of ChkdRjury Bdudimg^ 
medangy Limdjdng^an,, and Suka-ptira ; the southern c*oast, 
from the boundary of Bantam to that of Cheribon, being 
included within the subdivisions of Chkimjui\ and Suka- 
pdra. 

To the eastward of these districts, and crossing the island 
from north to south, is the province of Cherikm, divided 
into ten principal districts. To the south is the island of 
NiiBa-'kaynbdng'an which forms the harbour of Chekkhap. 

East of Cheribon, as before noticed, it is only the noilliern 
and^some of the inland districts, that are immediately subject 

’ The term regmeks is from the titk of Begeat, girea hy the 

Dutch to the chief native, authc^itj in each district. 
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to the European authority. These, during the British go- 
vernment of the island, were comprised under tlie adminis- 
totions of TegMy PakaMng^mty Semdrmfigy Japdra^ and 
Rembdngy which under the Dutch East-India Company con- 
stituted what was termed the government of the North-east 
Coast y the seat of which was at Semdrang ; and of Gresiky 
SuraMgay Pastsrmfiy Bisuk% and Banyuwdngiy which, with 
Bankdlang and Si^menap on Mad^ra^ constituted, under tlie 
same authority, the division of the 00,95^ Hooky or East Point 
of the island, of which Surabaya wms the principal station. 
Inland of Semdra^ig and PakaMngany and bounded by those 
divisions, and by the provinces of the native princes, is si- 
tuated the rich and fertile district of Kediiy which, with the 
more eastern districts of Grobogarty Wirosdriy Bloray Jtpangy 
Jdpmiy and Wtrasabay stretching inland from Semdrang to 
Surabdyay were ceded to the British government in the year 
1812 .' ■ 

The capitals of all the northern districts bear the same 
name with the districts themselves, and are generally situated 
on small rivers at no great distance from the sea. 

The Native Provinces axe divided between tw^o native 
sovereigns : the SusuMinany or Emperor of Java, who resides 
at S€ira-kerta^ on the Solo River; and the Sultan, W'ha 
resides at Yikg'ya-k^rta^ near the south coast, in the province 
of Matdrem, These provinces comprise several of the richest 
districts of die island, among which are BdnyumaSy RdmOy, 
Bdgaleriy and Matdremy to the west ; and Mddimiy Jagardgay. 
Sukawdtiy Pranardgay Kdrtasdiiay BUtoTy and Kediriy to the 
east ; and with the exception of the small district of PacMtany 
which has been recently ceded to the European government, 
occupy the whole of the southern coast from Cherlbon to 

® Sura-keria or Sura~kerta di ningWaty is the name given to the seat 
of empire ; but as the capital was only removed to its present site about 
the middle of the last century, it is stiE frequently called the name 
of the viEage in or near which this capital was established. 

s This capital is indifferently turned Ycdcya, Jokgay Jujuy ^Ng^yug^gUy or 
Yug^ya-kertUy and is the Djc^o-Cartay according to the Dutch ortho- 
graphy. TTie turn Yug^ya has been selected, on account of its nearer 
approximation to the supposed derivatianof the word from the Noryud-ym 
of the Ramayan. 
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Mdianfff a distance of not less than two liundred and fifty 
miles, and form about a fourth part of the whole island. 

The districts near the coasts are generally separated from 
each other by rivers ; tiiose in the interior often by ranges of 
hills and mountains. The districts are again divided, each 
subdivision including numerous villages. 

The principal harbom* of the island is that of Surabaya in 
the eastern districts, formed by the approaching extremities of 
Java and It is broad and spacious, secure against 

the violence of the sea and wind, and may be rendered im- 
pregnable to any hostile attack. 

The next in importance is that of Batavia, more pn^perly, 
perhaps, called the roads of Bata\ia, which are sheltered by 
several islands lying in the outer part of the bay. lliese 
roads, however, not admitting of any means of pennanent 
defence from the attack of a superior naval force, the Dutch 
government, during the late war, were induced to fortify the 
small harbour of Me/Y/ZrBay, on the north-west coast of Bantam. 

Along the northern coast, there are perhaps other positions 
which admit of being improved into convenient harbours ; but 
where the whole coast affords excellent anchorage at nearly 
all seasons of the year, and where vessels of any bmlhen can 
approach all the principal stations, at a conveiiient distance 
for the barter of their merchandize, the purposes of commerce 
are in that respect already sufficiently piwided for. I’he sea 
being usually smooth, and the weather moderate, the luUice 
vessels and small craft always frnd siiiBcient shelter at the 
change of the monsoon, by rmniing under some of the nu- 
merous islands scattered along this coast, or ]>assing up the 
livers, which, though in general difficiili of entrance on ac- 
count of their bai's, are for the most part navigable to such 
vessels, as far up as the maritime capitals, through which they 
run. 

The south coast, on account of its exposure to the o|)eii 
ocean, the consequent high sw’'ell or surf wliieh, l)reaks on it, 
and its general want of good anchorage, is seldom visited hy 
shipping. But even here harbours may be found ; and those 
of CheMchap and PacMtan might, no doul)t, l>e frequented 
with safety, were' it considered desirable to atiract commcTciai 
adventurers to this side of the island. 
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Passing from the coast to the interior of the coimtiy^ the 
stranger cannot fail to be struck with the bold outline and 
prominent features of its sceneiy* An unintemipted series or 
range of large mountains, varying in their elevation above the 
sea irom live to eleven, and even twelve thousand feet,^® and 
exhibiting, by their round base or pointed tops, their volcanic 
Grigiii, extend through the whole length of the island. 

The first of this series, commencing from the westward, is 
in Bantam. This mountain ( Gkmimg-kdrang ) ^ though of 
moderate elevation compared with others on the island,^ ^ 
is seen at a considerable distance from sea, and is a well 
known landmark to mariners. It lies due soutla of the town 
of Bantam, at a considerable distance fi'om the sea. 

The next mountain of the series is the Saldky the eastern 
foot of which is connected with the Gede or Punarang^Oy 
situated about fifty miles south of Batavia. These two moun- 
tains are seen fi'om the roads of Batavia, and, irom the appear- 
ance they exhibit, are usually termed by mariners the Blue 
Mountains. 

From the eastern part of the Ged^ythe volcanic series sepa- 
rates into two independent branches, one of w’hich inclines to 
the south ; the other proceeds almost due east, slightly verging 
to the north. The former breaks into an irregular transverse 
range, which extends across the island, till it approaches the 
northern branch, fi’om whence the general series is continued 
in an easterly direction as far as the moimtain Sindoro^ the 
western of the two mountains known by mariners as the Two 
Brothers. Tlie mountain Sumhing^ or Sinddri (the second of 
The Brothers), is somewhat further to the south. 

At a short distance firom the eastern foot of the mountain 
Smnhmg are three lai'ge volcanos, in a direction almost north 
and south, dividing the large series transversely ; these ai‘e 
the mountains Ung'drang^ MerbdbUy and MerdpL The next 
volcano, in an eastern direction, is that of Japdra^ which 

10 Tlie height of the mountain Arjixna, in the eastern part of the island, 
has been detennined at 10,614 feet above the level of the sea; and this 
mountain is by no means so lofty as those of Semim and Tegdl, the exact 
height of which has not yet been ascertained. 

The height of this mountain has been ascertained to be 5,263 English 
feet above the level of the sea. 
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deTiates more tliaii mj other from the regalar series, and 
forms a peculiar peninsuiar appendage to the island. The 
series is then continued m an easterlj course from the Merdpi 
m far as the mountain ■ Telagawdnmg^ which is in contact 
with die ocean at the eastern end of the island. 

The seToral large mountains comprised in this series, and 
which are in number thirty-eight, though different from each 
■otlier in external figure, agree in the general attribute of vol- 
canos, having a broad . base graduatiy verging towards the 
summit in the form of a cone* 

Tliey all rise from a plain but little elevated above the level 
of the sea, and each must, %rith very few exceptions, be con- 
sidered as a separate mountain, raised by a cause independent 
of that which produced the others. Most of tliein have been 
formed at a very remote period, and are covered by tlie vege- 
tation of many ages ; but the indications and remains of tlieir 
former irruptions are numerous and imequivocaL The craters 
of several are completely extinct; those of others contain 
small apertures, which continually disclifuge sulphureous 
vapours or smoke. Many of them have had inuptions during 
late years.^^ 

12 To tke above general observations, wMcb are made on the authority 
of Br. Horsfield, it may not be uninteresting to subjoin a more particular 
account of two or three of the volcanos which have been examined by that 
gentleman 5 those of TankuhaU'-PraJm, Papanddyang, and Qmiur are, 
therefore, extracted from a paper published by Dr. HorsiieM in the 
Batavian Transactions. 

Taxkuban-Pjrahu. — mountain (which has derived its name 
from its appearance at a distance, resembling a or boat, turned 

upside down) forms a vast truncated cone. Its base extends to a very 
“ great distance, and it belongs to the largest mountains of the island, 
forming one of its most interesting volcanos. Aithougli it has had no 
** violent eruption for many ages, as is evident from the progress of vege- 
tation, and from the depth of black mould which covers its sides, Its 
interior has continued in a state of uninterrupted activity . 

The crater is one of the largest, perhaps the largest, of the isIaiKl It 
haSjy in general, the shape of a funnel; hut its sides are vtfry irrcjS^iiar. 
"" The brim, or margin, which bounds it at the top, has also clifiereiit 
of elevation, rising and' descending along the whole course of 
its circumference. The perpendicular depth at the side, where i de- 
scoaded (in the wuth), le at least two hundred and fifty feet : in the 
west the margin rises considerably higher. ' TIm regular circumference 
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Besides tlie momtains of the larger series above described, 
there are extensive ranges of moimtaim of an inferior eleva- 

of the crater I estimate one English mile and nearly an half. The south 
side of the interior crater, near the top, is very steep. I found it im- 
possible to descend, without the assistance of ropes tied to the shrubs 
at the margin. It consists here of small fragments of lava. About one« 
third of its depth it becomes more oblique or inclimiig, and the lower 
part consists of large piles of rocks, through which the descending 
streams of water have excavated a winding channel. The east side de- 
‘‘ scends gradually about one-half of the depth, where it is terminated 
abruptly by a perpendicular pile of large rocks, which continues to the 
bottom. The north side is more gradually shelving than the others, 
** and is partly covered with vegetation. The west side is one perpen- 
dicuiar pile of rocks. The nucleus of the mountain consists of large 
masses of basaltes, in which the volcanic opening is situated j and the 
sides exhibit piles and strata of this stone in every possible variety of 
configuration. In some places the rocks have the appearance of a 
regular wall, which is suddenly di^^ersified by large fragments suspended 
apparently by a small base, and threatening to fall down every instant. 
Sometimes they rise in an oblique manner, and appear to have been 
disposed by art. But I shall not attempt a minute description of the 
disposition of the rocks and the strata which form the internal walls of 
the crater, which, without an accurate drawing, would be tedious and 
scarcely intelligible. The surface of the rocks which line the interior of 
the crater is completely calcined, generally of a white colour, some- 
times inclining to grey or yellow. In many places small fragments of 
lava adhere to and cover the rocks of basalt : these are of different sizes, 
and of great variety of form and colour ; but the most are calcined or 
burnt, or the surface like the rocks themselves. The different sides of 
the internal crater are excavated in many places, by furrows made by 
the descending water, which penetrate to a considerable depth, and ex- 
pose more completely the interior basaltic composition. The bottom 
of the crater has a diameter of three hxmdred yards, but is not com- 
pletely regular; its form depends on the gradual meeting of the sides 
below. Its surface is much diversified : it is strewed, liiie the sides, 
with immense blocks of basalt, the interstices between which are ex- 
cavated, in a similar manner, by the streams of the descending water. 

Near the centre, somewhat inclining to the west side, it contains an 
irregular oval lake, or collection of water, whose greatest diameter is 
nearly one hundred yards : it dilates into several branches. The water 
is white, and exhibits truly the appearance of a lake of milk, boiling 
‘‘ with a perpetual discharge of large bubbles, which rise with greatest 
force from the eastern side. The heat is 112*^ of Fahrenheit's scale: 
the apparent boiling arises from a constant development of fixed air. 
The water has a sulphureous odour ; its taste is astringent, somewhat 
saline. Shaken in a bottle it explodes its fixed air with great violence,. 
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tioii, sometiBies connected . with the larger series^ and some- 
times independent of them, 'which are also for the most part 

The sides of the lake, to some distance, are lined by a white alamlnons 
"■"earth, most inipalpably fine, and very loose, on -^vhich account it is 
"" very difficult to approach the water. In attempting to examine its 
""temperature, and to collect for analysis, I sunk into the earth to a 
"" considerable distance, and found it necessary to dispose large fragments 
"" of basaltes before I was able to pass over It. This earth consists of the 
clay (aliimine) of the lavas dissolved by the siilphureous steams on the 
"" bottom of the crater; it is of the purest kind, and divided to a degree 
"" minute almost beyond conception. Large quantities have beer^ several 
"" times thrown out of the ancient craters of the island. One eruption of 
"" this substance occurred in the year 176.1 from the mountain Uede- it 
"" "was considered as an eruption of ashes. 

I was witness to a similar eruption, which occurred from the moun- 
tain of Klut, in the month of dune last year. The earth very much 
*" resembled ashes, and was so impalpably ine and light, that the common 
breeze of the monsoon carried it from this mountain, situated in the 
"" longitude of Surabaya, to Batavia and farther westward. It possessed 
"" the properties of the purest clay, and being mixed -with water became 
«t viscid and ductile. Jt can easily be formed into vessels, and if procur- 
"" able in large quantities, might usefully be employed in the aits. All its 
properties indicated sufficiently that it was the alumine of the lavas, 
divided in an extreme degree by the causes above-mentioned. The Ja- 
"" vanese are not wholly unacquainted with the properties of this earth. 
"" Jt is a custom amongst silversmiths to collect the ashes thronm out by 
"" similar eniptions, for the purjjose of making fnouMs for the finest works. 

"" Towards the eastern extremity of the lake are the remaining outlets 
"" of the subterraneous fires ; they consist of several apertures, from which 
an uninterrupted discharge of sulphureous vapours takes place. Ihvo 
"" of these are larger than the rest ; they are several feet distant from each 
"" other. The apertures are of an irregular oblong form, and covered 
"" with crystals of impure sulphur, which foim from the discharged x^a- 
pours, and adhere to tho^e incrustations of the aluminous earth which 
"" have formed themselves in a great variety of configurations (hollows, 
"" tubes, &c.) near the apertures. The vapours rush out with incredible 
"" force, with violent subterraneous noises, resembling the boiling of an 
"" immense cauldron in the bowels of the mountain : their colour Is white, 
"" like the concentrated vapours of boiling water. The apertures cannot 
be approached mthout the greatest danger, as their true extent cannot 
“ be discovered ; they are surrounded by incnistations of sulphur adher- 
"" ing to delicate lamince of the aluminous earth, which are extremely 
"" brittle. The greatest diameter of the large opening is nearly twelve 
"" inches. 

"" To give an adequate description of the interior of this crater would 
furnislx matter for an able pen-’ ; the force of the impression is increased. 
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roleanic. Xiiiiieroas ridgeB of hills traverse^ tliii country in 
varioiLS directioiiSj and tlie surface of Ihe island iu general, 

“ perliaps, by tiie recollection of the danger which., has hec‘i,i o.rerccHi,ie .in, 
descending to the bottom. Every thing here contribiiies to till the rnirnl 
with the most awful satisfaction. ■ ft doubtles.s is one of the most granri 
‘‘ and terrific scenes which nature affords ,* and, in the present inntance, 
the extent of the crater, as well as the remains of the* former explosions, 
afforded a view and enjoyment which is not in my power to i!eseril)e. 

Papanbayaxg. — The Fapand%ang, situated on the western part of 
the district of Oheribon, in the province of Suka-ptira^ was formerly one 
of the largest volcanos of the island ; hut the greatest part of it was 
“ swallowed up in the earth, after a short but very severe combustion, in 
the year 177^^. The account which has remained of this event asserts, 
** that near midnight, between the 1 1 th and 12th of x\ugust, there was 
“ observed about the mountain an uncommonly iuminou<5 cloud, by whicli 
“ it appeared to be completely enveloped. The inhabitants, as well 
about the foot as on the declivities of the mountain, alarmed by this ap- 
“ pearance, betook themselves to flight ; but before they could all save 
themselves, the mountain began to gh'e way, and the greatest part of it 
actually hi and disappeared in the earth. At the same time, a tre- 
mendous noise was heard, resembling the discharge of the heaviest 
cannon. Immense quantities of volcanic substances, which were thrown 
out at the same time and spread in. every direction, propagated the effects 
** of the explosion through the space of many miles. 

It is estimated, that an extent of ground of the mountain itself and 
its immediate environs, fifteen miles long and full six broad, was by this 
commotion swallowed up in the bowels of the earth. Several persons, 
“ sent to examine the condition of the neighbourhood, made report, that 
they found it impossible to approach the mountain, on account of the 
** heat of the substances which covered its circumference, and which were 
piled on each other to the height of three feet ,* although this was the 
24th of September, and thus full six weeks after the catastrophe. It is 
** also mentioned, that forty villages, partly swfdlowed up by the ground 
and partly covered by the substances thrown out, %vere destroyed on this 
occasion, and that 2,957 of the inhabitants perished. A proportionate 
number of cattle was also destroyed, and most of the plantations of cot» 
ton, indigo, and coffee, in the adjacent districts, were buried under the 
volcanic matter. The effects of this explosion are still very apparent on 
the remains of this volcano ; but I defer an account of it, till I have had 
“ an opportunity of making a more minute examination. 

Guntur. — ^The whole of the eastern part of this mountain is com- 
“ pletely naked, and exposes to view, in a striking manner, the course of 
*"“the lavas of the latter eriiptiom : the top is a regular cone, and covered 
with loose fragments of la'^'a. I shall give a ver}' concise abstract of the 
observations on the mountain, and on the different streams of lava which 
“ have lately flowed from its crater. I could distinctly trace, from the 
yoL. I. c 
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iBde{^elldelltly of these more striking features, is in most |nii1s 
imdiilating and uneven, except on the sea coast. 

“ base of the conical top to the roots of the inoiintain, live eriip- 

tioBS. The latest stream of lava which i examiiiiil {tlw inoiiiitaiii 
has since had a later eruption) was throw out in ISfiO. Its course 
** along the top cannot be distinctly observed, being completely mvemi] 
“ with sand and small fragments of lava, which generally rise towards the 
“ end of an eniption. At the place where the stream first appeared clis™ 
tinctly, it was about five yards broad and eoinpklely even on the siir- 
face: having proceeded about twenty 3 \irds further it gradually widenni, 
and was fomied into a connected streanu higher in the middle, the sides 
tapering or inclining towards the top, forming a ridge with a pointed or 
sharp back. As the stream arrived at the foot of the mountain, it hpreatl 
‘‘ more and more, and pursued its course to the ca>twar{i, about six hnn- 
dred yards over the adjacent country. Its greatest breadth, from lUifth 
to south, is about one hundred and sixty yards, audit tenninates abruptly 
by a rounded margin, consisting of large blocks of lava piled upon each 
other, nearly perpendicularly, to the height of fifteen to twenty feet. 

• This stream of lava, like all the others of later date which I have ex- 
‘‘ amined on the island, does not consist of a connected mass of tiiiid ku'a, 
united like a stream of melted metal ; at least on the surface where it is 
exposed to view. It is made up of separate masses, which have an ir- 
regular (generally oblong or cubical) shape, tmd lie upon each otlier as 
^ loose disjointed clods, ^ in an immense variety of disposition. In some 
of these fragments 1 think I could observe a tendency to assume the re- 
** gtilar basaltic figure. During its course down the steeps of the inoiin- 
tain, the stream, as has been obseiwed, fonns the long connected ridge 
“ (which has been described above, in the account of the volcanos, as ge- 
“ nerally covering the sides) ; but having arrived at the foot and spread 
more at large, these lumps of lava dispose themselves, in some instances, 
in plains, bounded by deep vallies : now they rise to a considerable hciglit, 
‘‘ and form a steep perj^endicular eminence ; then again they are piled iipf>ri 
each other more gradually, and appear rising by steps and divisions. 
But to give an accurate description of the arrangement of these frag- 
‘‘ ments of lava would he unnecessarily prolix, and would require, to be 
clearly understood, a good drawing. In different places, the Kidpliiiremis 
"" vapours have forced their way through the interstices of the liiocks of 
“ lava. The sides of their outlets (whose form is very irregular) is covere<l 
“ with a white calcareous crust i and the heal is so great, timt small pieces 
“ of paper thrown into them are immediately singed. 

This stream of lava is bounded on the north liy another, of the same 
nature and disposition, thrown out of the mountain (according to an 
** estimate made from the commencement and progress of vegetation upon 
it) about thirty years ago. In its course along the sides of the moim- 
** tain it forms the same pointed ridges above described. It affords a plain 
demonstration of the manner' in which the surface of lava is decomposed 
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A country which aboimds in ■ mountains is sclckmi deficient 
in rivers; accordingly^ no region is perhaps better watered. 
Java is singularly favoured in the number of its streams. The 
size of the island does not ■ admit of the formation of* large 
riverSj but there are probably fifty, that in the wet season, 
bear down rafts charged with timber and other rough produce 
of the country, and not less',. than five or six at all times 
navigable to the distance of some miles from the coast It 

'' and rendered fit for vegetation. A third district of lava bounds the new 
stream first described in the south : it is more extensive than the others, 
and consists of several distinct regions, probably thrown out during one 
eruption (which appears to have been more violent than the others), but 
in successive periods shortly following each other. It extends farther 
‘‘ to the eastward than the others, and covers a great portion of the foot 
of the mountain. Vegetation has already made considerable progress 
‘‘ upon it: in the vallies between the separate streams of lava are found 
not only plants but also small shrubs. At one place, near the tennina- 
tion of this stream, the lava is piled up in two in'egular ridges to the 
‘‘ height of twenty feet j and at a small distance from its eastern extremity, 
** in a spot which has escaped the effects of the later eruptions, and is 
** covered by pleasant wood, are three different hot wells, within the eir- 
cumference of a quarter of a mile. In the south, this district of lava is 
bounded by a recent stream, which appears to have been throvm out in 
1800, by the same eruption which produced the first mentioned stream. 
It differs from the others only in the colour of its lava, which has a 
“ reddish hue : it is less considerable in extent than any of the others, and 
cannot be traced far from the fopt of the mountain. The fifth stream 
** of lava which I examined is still farther towards the south, and is one 
** of the oldest which have been discharged from the eastern part of the 
crater. Near the foot of the mountain, vegetation has made greater 
** progress than in any of the other districts of lava. 

The colour of the recent lava of this mountain is jet-black or grey : 
one of the streams only lias a reddish colour. Its texture is very loose, 
and its fracture very porous. The smaller fragments hai^e much the 
appearance of the scoriae of a blacksmith’s forge : on being thrown 
against each other, they emit a sound like two bricks coming into 
contact. The interior crater of this mountain, as it has remained after 
the eruption of 1800, is less interesting than the others which I have 
examined Its shape is somewhat oval, the greatest diameter being 
about one hundred yards : its depth is not very considerable. Its struc- 
ture, in general, is similar to that of TankuMn-praku. It has one re- 
“ znaiaing aperture, which discharges with great force hot sulphureous 
vapours,” , • ■ • 

BatarAan Transactions, vol ix. 
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would be Tain to attempt ■numbering tlio.si* wliicli are pri»i‘i(aB 
to the agriculturist ; tliey ai*e many limiclredsj ifnol iliousantls. 

The largest, and most important river on the isIancL in tlnit 
of Solo^ or as it is termed by the natives, .//eio/V/zi tai (lla^ grtait) 
Solo^ which takes its rise in the district of KfffidiffUN/, and 
alter collecting the waters of the suiTumidiiig hills. hecfJiiit^s a 
stream, of considerable depth and breadth at *SVo7f-/i£0’/#o where 
it is. fiuiher increased . by the waters collected In an ilie adja- 
cent distiicts. ' Its general. coui’se firoirithe capitalism an easl- 
liortli-easterly direction, till it discharges itseltlj}* Uvo jniiicipul 
outlets into the sea, near Gres'ik and #SVf/ri////. After leaving 
Maidrem^ it traverses’ the .provinces ai Hakft mi iu 
Mddhn^ Jipam/j Biora^ TiUnau Skidipt, tmd f»rc'.v//t. 

At near the' boimdary of Mdditm and Jtipurdipi^ on tl'ie 
eastern side of the river, a large branch from the south-eastern 
provinces, commonly called the river of unites itself 

with that of >SVj/o, and from lienee its course, which in various 
places has been rapid, and in a few places impeded with na'ks, 
is calm, regular, and steady to its discharge. It lias been esti- 
mated, that the extent of the windings of this river is not Icfss 
than three hundred and fifty-six English miles, from 
Mrta to Gresik^ which in the chart only gives a straight line 
of one hundred and forty English miles, and dming its whole 
com'se no serious impediment appears to its navigatioiL 

This river is of great importance to the inland trade of many 
of the eastern provinces. Dming the raiii\' season, boats of 
considerable size convey the produce of an extensive tract of 
country to the sea; and, except during the montlis of August, 
September, and October, and in seasons uncommonly drv, it 
bears down boats of middling or small size {luring the u liole 
year, ftom a considerable di>staiice above Siira-bkiih The 
boats employed in the navigation of the river are uf very 
different sizes, and of a peculiar construction : tiny arc? vc?ry 
long in proportion to their breadth, have ilat bottoms, and 
clraw' very little water. Tliose generally used in conveting 
the produce _ from one village to another in the vicinity of 
Sura-kma, cany only a few tons, and have a ttmiporary 
covering of straw mats, or kdjang ; others, more carefully 
constructed, have a regular roof of pla'uks and a chamber or 
cabin which can be closed, and convey from fifty to one 
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hundred tons. These are generally used by individuals in 
tlieir adventures to Gr^nk and SnraMya. Tiie largest, which 
are the property of the prince, load nearh' two huiidrecl tons. 
They are employed in transporting the produce of several of 
the interior provinces, consisting chiefly of pepper and coffee, 
to Crtesiky and retmii laden with salt and foreign merchandize 
for the consumption of tlie interior. They require a consider- 
able depth of w^ater, and can only pass when the river is 
svi'ollcB by continued rains. They mostly depart from Shm- 
keria in the month of January. Their course down the river 
is rapid : they generally arrive at Gr^sik in eight days ; but 
they can perfomi but one voyage in a season, as they require 
nearly fom months to work up the stream. 

The river of Surabaya^ the second in magnitude of the 
whole island, rises near BdtUy in the vicinity of the southern 
hills of the mountain Arjuna. It is near its source called 
IGiU-brdntm. Near the capital of Malang it receives two 
streams h-oni the eastward. There it fii-st takes its course 
through the most southern provinces of the island, when wind- 
ing round the iiiountaiii Kdwi it returns again to the north, 
receiving near its curvature numerous augmentations from the 
southern ridge of inomitains. The chief of these is the Lesti, 
a considerable rh er coming from the east, which joins it near 
the boundary of Malang and SermgUif. Continuing its course 
in a northern direction, it traverses the provinces of Rotm and 
Kedlri, being joined on the way by the river Emm: here it 
attains its utmost magnitude, and is distinguished by the name 
of Eeng'durin Kedtri. From the capital of this district to its 
mouths, it is navigable for boats of very considerable size, and 
its coiu'se is steady and unintemipted. Having crossed the 
district of Wirasdba and Japan ^ it enters that of Surabaya, 
It discharges itself into the ocean by five outlets, which form 
as many separate rivers. The first of them, taldng an easterly 
eoiuse, is called the river Pimong : then follow those of 
Tang'^goldngHngy SidoJdri^ Keddng^ and lastly of W6no--kr6m^ 
which again subdividing sends, .off the branch which, passes' 
Surabaya, 

Several smaller rivers, which fall into the sea between Se- 
mdrang and Zmeni^ are Mghly important for the coawejance 
of teak timber from the central forests to the coast ; and Ihd'' 
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waters from some of them being clirect€-*cl into eaiials^ particu- 
larly tlirougli the low district of Demdk^ tend considerably to 
increase the inland navigation of the country. 

Ill the western districtSj the principal rivers wliieli discharge 
themselves into the sea. on the northern coast are the Chi- 
kmuH, which fonns the p.resexit honiidary het ween Baiiiain 
and the environs of Batavia; the Chi-ddni^ which discharges 
itself below the Chi-fdron^ xxliinh falls into the 

sea below Krmemig ; and the Chi-numok^ which Ibrms the 
present lioniidaiy between JJrmmhjM and Clifkihafi. llie 
principal rivers whicdi discharge themscdves Iw tlu* south coast 
are the Cki-mmulbiy which falls into tlie sea at FakihHnPi'- 
rdtu^ or AVyii Coops Bay ; the CMddmhii^ whieh. disimiliogiies 
near Nfmti-kmnMng^mi ; . and the Serdyn^ which taking its 
rise in the nioimlain IMemi or PrdJuiy traverses the rich clis- 
tricts of BaNipinuu^ and falls into the sea a shf>rt distance to 
the east of Cheldchap ; but these rivers, though of consider- 
able depth, are choked up at their niouths by lurivv banks or 
bars, and in consequence ■. of die heavy surf whieh constantly 
breaks on the soutliem .coast, -are dmigcrous at their en» 
trance. 

Along the northern coast, almost every district has its prin- 
cipal river, and most of them are navigable up to the maritime 
capitals for native vessels of considerable biu'tlien ; I, nit they 
all have the disadvantage of being partially blocked up at 
their discharge by extensive bars and mud-banks, an evil 
which is extending with the increase of agiieulture, by reason 
of the quantity of soil necessarily washed <loivn in the process 
of inigating the land for the rice ciiltivalioin Alost r>i‘ them 
require the application of jetties or piers to deepen thc^ pas- 
sages at their entrance. 

There are no lakes of any conskleral>le size on Java, for 
that name cannot be given to die nmm^ or swamps, whidi 
though swelled to a considerable size in the n'ei sc^asoii, are 
for the rest of the year either diied up or ciioked by vc^get, ation. 
Of this description are two extensive tracts ; one iiilaiic! of 
Japdra, usually temiecl by -the Dutch the Binnen Zee, or 
inland sea ; and another in the district of BeMurumj. In 
Bagien also (one’ of the native province's on the south cto sidi3 
of the island) there is-a-Iake which supplies die neighbouring 
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comitij with fislij and along ■tlia.-,;€ 0 ast of wliicii a traffic is 
carried on in boats. 

Extensive swamps are also found in some parts of tlie native 
provinces, and in tlic mountainous districts oi' tbe Sifnda 
countiT. Several very beautiful lakes, of small dimensions, 
are discovered among the hills, and some of them can evi- 
dently be shetTO to have been fanned of the craters of extinct 
volcanos. 

The general aspect of Java on the northern coast is Io\v, in 
many j)laces swampy and overgi'own widi mangi’ove trees and 
bushes, particularly towaixls tlie west. The southern coast, 
on the contrary, consists almost entirely of a series of rocks 
and cliffs, which rise perpendicularly to a considerable height 
In the interior, stupendous mountains stretch longitudinally 
throughout the island, while others of an inferior elevation, 
and innimierable ranges of hills running in various directions, 
serve to form and confine plains and valleys of various eleva- 
tions and extent. On the nortiiem side, the ascent is in 
general veiy gi'adual, from the sea-coast to the immediate 
base of the mountains ; particularly in the western parts of the 
island, where it has the greatest breadth, and viiere the 
momitains are situated far inland. In approaching the moun- 
tains, which lie at the back of Batavia, there is a gimliial but 
almost imperceptible acclivity for about forty miles. In other 
parts, where the mountains and hills approach nearer to the 
coast, the ascent is of course more abrupt, as may be obsen'ed 
in the vicinity of Semxirmig, 

Although the northern coast is in many parts flat and unin- 
teresting, the inteiior and southern protdnces, from the moun- 
tainous character of the country, may be reckoned amongst the 
most romantic and highly diversified in the world ; uniting all 
the rich and magnificent scenery, which waving forests, never- 
Ikilii'ig streams, and constant verdure can present, heightened 
by a pure atraospliere and the glowing tints of a tropical sun. 

The largest of the elevated plains are ; in the west, that of 
foiined between the two ranges of volcanos which 
branch olF ironi the foot of the mountain Gede ; and in the east, 
those usually termed the plains of S6lo and KeiUri^ ^vhich ex- 
tend along the central districts from ih^Merdpl to Kediri and 
the site of the ancient capital of MejapdMt, These are of con- 
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siderable iiuigBitude,:' and: ■.with lli.e .exeeptiun uf tht* vnllvy 
ot Kedit and the province. -of Brnyiimm, through wliieli the 
beautiful river of Serdyu bends its binding and roiiianlie 
course, are perhaps the richest parts of the island. The low- 
lands, however, axe not without their claims to that 
tioii ; especially the fiats oiDemdk. once an extensive^ swanon 
and the Delta of SuraMya, Large tracts, particmlaiiy in the 
nioiintaiiious ranges of the western districts, still nanaiii in a 
•State of nature, _ or where .the .gix)und has been (Uice cleared of 
forest, are now ovemm with long and rank grass. In the 
central and eastern distiicts, the country is compunuivtdy well 
clothed with cultivation. 

Quitting the low' coast of the north, in many |)arts unheultliy. 
the traveller can hardly advance ii^’e miles inland witlujut 
feeling a sensible iinproveinent in the atmosphere ami climate. 
As he proceeds, at every step he breathes a purer air and 
surveys a brighter scene. At length he reaches the high- 
lands. Here the boldest forms of nature are temjjered by the 
mral arts of man : stupendous mountains clothed with abiin» 
dant liarvevst, impetuous cataracts tamed to the peasant’s will. 
Here is perpetual verdure ; here are tints of the brightest 
hue. In the hottest season, the air retains its freshness ; in 
the driest, the innumerable rills and ri^ilets preseiwe much of 
their water. This the mountain farmer directs in endless 
conduits and canals to irrigate the land, ^rhich he has laid 
out in terraces for its reception ; it then descends to the 
plains, and spreads fertilify wdierever it flow's, till at last, l>v 
numerous outlets, it discharges itself into the sea. 

Almost all tlie mountains or volcanos, in the large series 
before noticed, are found on examination to have the sa.im‘ 
general constitution: they are striped vertically by sharp 
ridges, which, as they approach the foot of the mountain, take 
a more winding course. These ridges alteniate with valleys, 
w'hose sides are of a ver}^ various declivity, l^arge UM:ks of 
basaltes occasionally project, and in several instances the 
valleys form the beds of rivers tovards the lops of the 
volcanos ; in the rainy season they all convey large vfilumes 
of water. 

Next in importance to this, extensive scries of primary 
mountains, there are ■ various .ridges of smaller iTioimtains, 
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or liills, extending in different directions, with nearly an equal 
degree of elevation ; sometimes originating from or connected 
with the primary volcanos, sometimes foiiriing independent 
ranges, and arising separately and at a distance from the great 
scries, TliCvSe, wdiicli have been temied secondaiy moimtaiiis, 
though evidently of a volcanic nature, differ in many parti- 
culars of their constitution finm those of the larger series. 
They generally extend in long naiTon- ridges, mill but a 
moderate elevation, and their sides are less regularly composed 
of the “vertical ridges above mentioned. In most cases, a 
vstratiiied structure and submarine origin may be discovered. 
They are generally covered with large rocks of basaltes ; and 
in some instances they consist of wacken and hornblende, 
which is found along their base in immense piles. 

Hills of calcareous constitution, with only a moderate de- 
gree of elevation, occur in smaller ridges, often with a fiat or 
tabular top ; or in steep rocks and eminences. These ai*e 
sometimes found in the centre of the island, covering the 
volcanic districts, but much more frequently near the northern 
and southern shores. 

Hills of a mixed nature, partly calcareous and partly vol- 
canic, are also found. The southern coast of the island 
consists almost entirely of them, rising in many places to the 
perpendicular height of eighty or one hundred feet, and some- 
times much higher. These, as they branch inward and ap- 
proach the central or higher districts, gi’adually disappear, 
and give place to the volcanic series, or alternate with huge 
masses of basaltic hornblende, that appears to assume a 
regular stratification. At the base of these, or in the beds of 
tlie rivers which proceed from them, are frequently foimd 
various silicious stones, as common fiints, prase, homstone, 
jasper, ])orphyiy, agate, cornelian, &c. 

Alluvial districts, evidently of recent origin, are noticed in 
several parts of the island. These axe formed finm the sedi- 
ment and near the discharge of large rivers, and at the borders 
of the calcareous ridges, which are in many instances parti<;dly 
covered by them: their boundary can easily be traced, and 
most oi* them are still in a state of constant progression. 
Among otlica- phenomena are mineral wells of various tern-, 
peratiire a.iicl impregnation ; wells of naphtha, or petroleum ; 
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and rivers arising^ in a few instancesj from tlie craters, ol vol 
canos, impregnated witli solpimreous aeicV'^v 

* .Mineral wells, .of various qualities, ..are found in almost ever}" part of 
tlie island. As an instance of the hot weEs, the followin'^ account of tliose 
found in Cheribon is selected. ■ At:the village of Bmigm (situated ti!)Oiit 
" ten .miles to the north-east of Karang^Samhowj) I directed my route to 
the large mountain, in order to examine part of the liilLs along Its foot, 
called. the hills .of Fma-mmigm, and several hot wells which are found 
^:f.ne.ar their Borders. On approaching these hills, after a very gentle 
acclivity covered entirely by ■ calcareous stones, I very soon came to the 
spot of the hot wells, lliey are found on a gentl)' inclining ]dain, about 
o.ne hundred yards in circumference. This plain is perfectly %vhite; 
and on approaching it, it is perceived at some distance by a sulphureous 
•^'-apour, arising from the whole neighbour iiood. The water springs 
“ from several apertures, but their temperatures are not erpial ; the 
hottest indicates the degree of one hundred and thirty of Faiirenheit’s 
scale. They all contain a very large quantity of calcareous earth in 
“ solution and suspension, which coming into contact %vith the air, im- 
mediately separates, and adheres to the suiTOimding objects, or is pre- 
cipitated to the ground. The branches of the shrubs in the vicinity are 
all enveloped by a stalactical incrustation. The water from the different 
weUs gently descending the white calcareous plain, is collected in a 
rivulet below. A large number of calcareous rocks are found in tlie 
vicinity of tbe plains; some are covered uath elegant crystals of cal- 
careous spar, others have a coralline appearance, and some liave the 
fracture of alabaster. On proceeding up the hills, immense irregular 
blocks of calcareous rocks are found strewed a!:)Oiit in the valleys. 
About one hundred yards above this distriet are several wells of naphtha, 
or petroleum. It rises in smaE plashes of water, about twelve or 
eighteen inches in diameter, upon wdiich it drives its black specks, 
emitting the peculiar odour of the petroleinn. The eartli in tlie circarn- 
ference of these plashes is strongly impregnated with this nil : it is very 
tough, and from that immediately bounding aperture^;, the naphtha Ih uvs 
‘‘ out on its being pressed ; some portions exaelly n-seinble a^phallmn. 
“ A considerable space of ground is occupied by these wells*. The stones 
are aE calcareous. A few hundred yards above this spot, the borders 
** of the MEs become very steep. I examined them to some extent, lliey 
are composed exclusively of calcareous stones. Several extensive sta- 
lactitic caves are found at no great distance above the wells ; they 
exhibit the usual appearances of calcareous caves mul vaults. Ilie 
process of incrustation is continually going on. In mim places, deep 
perforations extend into the heart of the -Evsay on Ihe Mine- 

ralogy of Jam, hij Dr. HorsfieM. Bat. Tram. vol. ix. 

^ Among other objects of curiosity, which can only be illustrated by par- 
ticular description, are the explosions of mud, situated between tlie district 
of Orobogan on the west, tod etf: Mora and Jipang on the east. By the 
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From these, and all other in^^estigations yet made, the con- 
stitution of Java appears to be exclusively volcanic. From 

natives they are termed Bledeg, and are described by Dr. Horsfield as salt 
■wells. 

“ These salt wells/’ he obsen^es, “ are dispersed through a district of 
country several miles in circumference, the base of which, like that of 
other parts of the island which furnish mineral and other saline waters, 
is limestone. They are of considerable number, and force themselves 
upwards, through apertures in the rocks, with some violence and ebnl- 
“ lition. The waters are strongly impregnated with sea-salt, and yield 
“ upon evaporation very good salt for culinary purposes. (In quantity 
“not less than two hundred tons in the year.) 

“ About the centre^f this limestone district, is found an extraordinary 
“ volcanic phenomenon. On approaching it from a distance, it is first 
“ discovered by a large volume of smoke rising and disappearing at 
“ intervals of a few seconds, resembling the vapours arising from a violent 
“ surf : a dull noise is heard, like that of distant thunder. Having 
advanced so near, that the vision was no longer impeded by the smoke, 
“ a large hemispherical mass was observed, consisting of black earth, 
“ mixed with water, about sixteen feet in diameter, rising to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, and as it were 
“ pushed up, by a force beneath ; which suddenly exploded mth a dull 
“ noise, and scattered about a volume of black mud in every direction. 

“ After an interval of two or three, or sometimes four or five seconds, the 
“ hemispherical body of mud or earth rose and exploded again. In the 
“ same manner this volcanic ebullition goes on without interruption, 
throwing np a globular body of mud, and dispersing it with %dolence 
“ through the neighbouring plain. The spot where the ebullition occurs 
“ is nearly circular and perfectly level, it is covered only with the earthy 
“ particles impregnated with salt water, which are thrown up from below; 

“ the circumference may be estimated at about half an English mile. In 
“ order to conduct the salt water to the circumference, small passages, or 
“ glitters, are made in the loose muddy earth, which lead it to the bor- 
“ clers, where it is collected in holes dug in the ground for the purpose of 
“ evaporation. 

“ A strong, pungent, sulphureous smell, somewhat resembling that of 
“ earth-oil, is ])erceived on standing near the explosion ; and the mud 
“ recently thrown up possesses a degree of heat greater than that of the 
“ surrounding atmosphere. During the mny season these explosions are 
‘‘ more violent, the mud is thrown up much higher, and the noise is 
“ heard at a greater distance. 

This volcanic phenomenon is situated near the centre of the large 
“ plain which interrupts the large series of volcanos; and o^ves its origin 
to the general cause of the numerous volcanic eruptions which occur 
“ on the island.” Bafmdan Trans, vol. ix. 

** Ihese salt wells, as Dr. Horsfield terms them, and other phenomena 
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tlie vast Asiatic :cliaiii of 'motmtaiHS, one braiieii of wliicli 
terminates in Geylon.^ ' proceeds anotlier, wliitdi traversing 
Arakaiij Pegu, and the Malayan peninsula, exti^nds to Su- 
matra, Bemka^ and where it ma}’ Ije said to disappear* 

On Java no granite has been' discovered. In its eoiisiitiition, 
as in its, direction, it may be considered as the first of a series 
of volcanic islands, which extend nearly eastward fnan the 
Straits of Snnda for 'about twenty -five degrees. 

At what .period the island assumed its present shape, or 
whether it was.Xiice joined to Sumatra and is matter 

for conjecture,. The. violent convulsions which these islands 
have so often suffered, justify a conclusion that llie face of llie 
country has been frecpiently changed, and traditiuu mentiuns 
the periods when Java was separated Irmn those islands ; 

connected with them, appear to be precisely of the same description as the 
mud volcano at ^lacalouba, in Sicily, and the eniptions described by 
Pallas, at Tainan and Kerclia (the boimdary of Europe to the south-east 
of Little Tartar)^ and no doubt owe their origin to similar causes — the 
extrication of gas, as well described by Dallas, in his I'ranslation of the 
History of Volcanos, by the Abbe Ordinaire/’ page 2-10, AU the plu*- 
nomenon described in this work, as well in Sicily as at Tainan and 
Kercha, are to be found in Java, where, on the hypothesis of the Ablic, 
“ the %dtriolic acid liberating a great quantity of fixed air frtun the salts 
with which this argillaceous and limy mass is impregnate<i, is observed 
** escaping copiously, by a general Imbbling on the surface of the plain, 
when the substances are sufficiently diluted by rain/' X’c. 

On the hypothesis of the Abbe, it may, therefore, be doubted whether 
the assertion “that the Biedegs oive their origin to the general cause of the 
numerous volcanos on the island, is correct/’ Fallas ei.>nceives that the 
phenomenon at Kercha and Tainan maybe explained by su|fptKsing a <leep 
coal mine to have been for j\ges on fire, that the sea Ijroke in u|)on it, that 
the water was turned into steam, and that the ex|)ansion occasioned 
thereby, and the straggle of the different gases to get free, force tlie iipi'jer 
surface, &c. hut there seems no necessity for admitting the aclion of fire ; 
the mud he describes is only Me-tcnrm, this is precisely the case in Java. 

It is remarkable that in Java, as in Sicily, in the vicinity of these phe- 
nomena, “ the country around is of calcareous earth ; briny Kprings and 
salt mines are found in the neighbourhood; some beds of oil of |)ctro» 
ieum are also observed floating on adjacent stagnant waters/’ 

^ ITae tradition is as follows “ It Is related, that in former limes the 
islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali, and Suinbawa tvere united, and aftenvards 
“ separated into nine different parts; and it is also said, that %v\m\ three 
thousand rainy seasons have .passed away, tliey will be reuniled/’ 
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but tlie essential difference which ■ has been found in the 
mineralogical constitution of mid 'Siunatraj would seem 
to indicate a different origin, and to support the opinion that 
those tu'o islands were nerer united, "iVhether, at a period 
more remote, the u^hole Archipelago fonned part of the 
continent of Asia, and was divided jfrom it and shattered into 
islands ; whether they were originally distinct from the main 
land, or ivhether they were fomed at the same time, or sub- 
sequently, are questions we cannot resolve. Yet, when we 
reflect on the violence of those dreadful phenomena wliich 

The separation of tlie lands of Palembang (Sumatra) and Java 

took place in the Javan year 1114 

The separation of the lands of Bali and Baiembangan on Java in 1204 
The separation of the lands of Giling Trawangan and Bali in. . . . 1260 

The separation of the island of Selo-Parang and Sumbawa in. . 12S0 

See Chronological Table, under the head History of 
* In order to give the reader some idea of the tremendous violence with 
\^diich nature sometimes distinguishes the operations of the volcano in 
these regions, and enable him to form some conjecture, from the occur- 
rences of recent experience, of the effects they may have produced in past 
ages, a short account of the extraordinary and mde~spread phenomena 
that accompanied the eraption of the Tomboro mountain, in the island of 
Surahawa, in April 1815, may not be uninteresting. Almost every one is 
acquainted with the intennitting con’V'ulsions of Etna and Vesuvius, as 
they appear in the descriptions of the poet and the authentic accounts of 
the naturalist, but the most extraordinary of them can bear no comparison, 
in point of duration and force, with that of Tomboro. Ibis eruption 
extended perceptible evidences of its existence over the whole of the Mo- 
lucca islands, over Java, a considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, to a circumference of a thousand statute miles from its centre, 
by tremulous motions, and the report of explosions ; while within the 
range of its more immediate activity, embracing a space of three hundred 
miles around it, it produced the most astonishing effects, and excited the 
most alarming apprehensions. On Java, at the distance of three hundi'ed 
miles, it seemed to be awfully present. The sky was overcast at noon-day 
'^\ith ciouds of ashes, the sun w^as enveloped in an atmosphere, whose 
palpable density he was unable to penetrate j showers of ashes covered 
the houses, the streets, and the fields to the depth of several inches ; and 
amid this darkness explosions were heard at intervals, like the report of 
artillery or the noise of distant thunder. So fully did the resemblance of 
the noises to the report of cannon impress the minds of some officers, that 
from an apprehension of pirates on the coast vessels were dispatched to 
afibrd relief. Superstition, on the other hand, on the minds of the na- 
tives, was busily at work, and attributed the reports to an artillery of a 
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have occurred in our .own limes in the smaller islands of the 
volcanic series, and view this range, as it is now presented to 

different description to that of pirates., , All conceived tliat the effects ex* 
perienced might be caused by emptions of some of tiie numerous volcanos 
on' the island; but no one^ could have conjectured tliat the showers of 
ashes, which darkened the air, and covered the ground of the eastern dis- 
tricts of Java, , could have proceeded from a mountain in Suinljawa, at the 
distance of several hundred miles. Conceiving that it miglit be intei'esting 
and curious to ''preserve an authentic and detailed account of tlie inionna- 
tion that could be gained of this wonderful phenomenon, while the event 
'was still recent and fully remembered, I directed a circular to the diilererit 
Residents, requiring them to transmit to the (iovenunent a stateriH^nt of 
the facts and circiirnstances connected with it, tvliich occruTcd witldn tlieir 
o\ra knowledge. From their replies, the narrative drawn up by 3Ir. 
Assey, and printed in the ninth volume of the Batavian ffrausaction-;, 
was collected; the following is an extract from that paper : — 

■. ' The first explosions were :'lieard'.on this island (Java) in the evening 
** of the 5th of April : they were noticed in every (piarter, and continued 
at intervals until the following day. The noise was, in the first instanctq 
universally attributed to distant cannon : so much so, that a detachment 
of troops was marched from Djocjocarta, under the apprehensioji that a 
neighbouring post had been attacked; and along the ci^ast boats were 
in two instances dispatched in quest of supposed ships in distress. Chi 
the following morning, however, a slight faE of ashes removed all doubt 
as to the cause of the sound ; and it is worthy of remark, that as the 
eruption continued, the sound appeared to be so close, that in each 
district it seemed near at hand, and was generally attributed to an eni|:>« 
tion either from the mountains Merapi, Klut, or Bromo. From tlie 6th 
the sun became obscured ; it had every where the appearance of being 
enveloped in a fog. The weather was sultr}' and the atmosphere close, 
and still the sun seemed shorn of its rays, and the general stillness and 
pressure of the atmosphere seemed to foreliode an earthquake, lids 
lasted several days. The explosions continued occa<ii>mdly, but less 
violently, and less frequently than at first. Volcanic a>.lies also began 
to faE, but in small quantities, and so sEghtly as to bt* hardly percep* 
tible in the western districts. This appearance of the atinoK|>here con- 
‘‘ tinned, with little variation, tmtE the 10th of April ; and till, ilmi it 
does not appear that the volcano attracted much observation, or was 
considered of greater importance than those which have occu.sif.mally 
burst forth in Java But on the evening of the 10th, the eru|)tions were 
heard more loud and more frequent ; from Cheribon eastward the air 
became darkened by the quantity of falling ashes ; the sun was nearly 
darkened ; and in some situations, particularly at Solo and Kembaiig, 
many said that they felt a tremulous motion of the earth. It was uni- 
vers^ly remarked in the more eastern districts, that the explosions were 
"‘tremendous, continuing frequently during the litii, aiid of auch violence 
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as on tlic map of tlie woiidj a conjeetoe miglit perhaps be 
liazai'ded, that the whole maj hare once formed but the 

“ as to shake tlie houses perceptibly. An unusual thick darkness was re- 
marked all the following night, and the greater part of the next day. 
At Solo candles were lighted at 4 p.in. of the l‘2tii; at Blagelan in 
“ Kcklu, objects could not be seen at three hundred yards distance. At 
Gresik, and other districts more eastward, it was dark as night in the 
greater part of the 12th April, and this saturated state of the atmosphere 
lessened as the cloud of ashes passed along and discharged itself on its 
way. Thus the ashes that were eight inches deep at Banjuiwangi were 
but two in depth at Siirnenap, and less in Gr<.%ik, and the sun does not 
seem to have been actually obscured in any district west of Semarang. 

All reports concur in stating, that so violent and extensive an erup- 
‘‘ tion has not happened within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, nor 
within tradition. They speak of similar effects, in a lesser degree, when 
an eruption took place from the volcano of Karang Asam in Bali, about 
seven years ago, and it was at first supposed that this mountain was the 
seat of the eruption. The Balinese on Java attributed tbe event to a 
recent dispute between the two Rajahs of Bali Baliling, which term!- 
nated in the death of the younger Rajah by order of Ms brother. 

“ The haziness and heat of the atmosphere, and occasional fail of vol- 
“ canic ashes, continued until the 14th, and in some parts of the island 
** until the I7th of April. They were cleared away universally by a heavy 
fan of rain, after which the atmosphere became clear and more cool ; 
and it would seem that this seasonable relief prevented much injury to 
the crops, and removed an appearance of epidemic disease which was 
“ beginning to prevail. This w'as especially the case at Batavia, where, 
for two or three days preceding the rain, many persons were attacked 
*'* with fever. As it was, however, no material injury was felt beyond the 
districts of Banyuwangi. l^he cultivators every where took precaution 
to shake off the ashes from the growing paddy as they fell, and the timely 
rain removed an apprehension very generally entertained, that insects 
would have been generated by the long continuance of the ashes at the 
root of the plant. In Rembang, where the rain did not fall till the 17th, 

‘‘ and the ashes had been considerable, the crops were somewhat injured ; 
]>iit in Banyuwangi, the part of the island on which the cloud of ashes 
spent its force, the injury 'ivas more extensive. A large quantity of 
‘‘ ])addy was totally destroyed, and all the plantations more or less injured. 
One hundred and twenty-six horses and eighty-six head of cattle also 
perished, chielly for want of forage, during a month from the time of 
the eruption, 

“ From Sumbawa to the part of Sumatra where the sound was noticed, 

“ is about nine hundred and seventy geographical miles in a direct line. 
From Sumbawa to Teinate is a Mstance of about seven hundred and 
twenty miles. The distance also to which the cloud of ashes was carried, 
so quickly as to produce utter darkness, was clearly pointed out to have 
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southern side of one large island or coBliiieiitj witliiii wldeli 
mucli of the main land has fallen in, and siibseqiieiitlv dis- 
appeared on the mlliix of the sea. 

“ been the island of Celebes and the districts of Gresik on Jara : the for- 
mer is two hundred and seventeen nautical miles distant fium the seat 
of the volcano ; the latter, in a direct line, more than three himdred geo- 
graphical miles.” 

The following is an extract from the reports of Lieuteiiiuil Owen Phil- 
lips, dated at Biiiia on the island of Sumbawa. I )ii inr irip towanis the 
western part of tlie island, I passed through nearly wliuleof Doiiipa 
and a considerable part of Bixna. The extreme misery to wlikh llie 
inhabitants have been reduced is shocking to behold. There were still 
on the road-side the remains of several corj^ses, and tlie marks of where 
" many others had been interred : the villages almost eiitircl}' deserted am! 

the houses fallen down, the surviving inhabitauts having dispersed in 
** search of food- The Ea]ah of Sang’ir came to wait on me at Bnmpo, 
“ on the 3d instant The suffering of the people there appears, from his 
-account, to be still greater than in Dompo. The faniine lias iK^en so 
‘‘ severe that even one of Ms own daughters dictl from hunger. I piv- 
sented him tvith three coyangs of rice in your name, for which he ap- 
peared most truly thanliful. , , 

As the Eajali was himself a spectator of the kte eruption, the follow- 
ing account which he gave me is perhaps more to be depended upon than 
any other I can possibly obtain. About f p. m, on the lOtli of April, 
three distinct columns of flame burst forth near the top of the Tomboro 
mountain (all of them apparently within the verge of the crater;, and 
after ascending separately to a very great height, their to|')s united 
in the air in a troubled confused manner. In a short time, the whole 
mountain next Sanghr appeared like a body of litpiid fire, extending it- 
self in every direction. The fire and columns of tiarne continued to rage 
with unabated fury, until the darkness caused by the f|iia!itity of falling 
matter obscured it at about S p. m. Stones, at this time, fell very tliick 
at Sanglr ; some of them as large as two fists, Imt gimerally not larger 
than walnuts. Between 9 and 10 p. m. ashes began to fidl, and soon 
after a violent whirlwind ensued, which Mew cloum nearly every house in 
the vill^e of Sang'ir, carrying the ataps, or roofs, and light parts away 
with it. In the pait of' SangTr adjoining Tomboro its eflects were much 
more violent, tearing up by the roots the largest trees and carrying tliem 
« into the air, together with men, horses, cattle, and whatever dse came 
within its influence. (This will account for the iinmcrisc number cd' 
*** floating trees seen at sea). The sea rose nearly twelve feet higher than 
it had ever been known to do before, and completely spoiled' the only 
small spots of rice land in »Sang*ir, sweeping away houses and every 
thing within its reach. ■ The wMrlwind lasted about an hour. No ex- 
plosions^ %vere heard til the whirlwind had ceased, at about U a. in. 
** from midnight til the evening of the llth, they eontinued ndthoiit in- 
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Tlie constitution of the island' is unfaTourable to mentals. 
All the examinations hitherto made ' confirm this assertion, 
and it mar be laid down as a general position, that no metals 
occur, in such a quantity, or with such richness of ore, as to 
reward the operations of the miner. The only notice we have 
of the existence of gold or silver is contained in the first vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the Batavian Society ; and the 
attempts on the mountain of in 1723, and on the 

Megemendumj^ in 1744, were soon abandoned. Iron pyrites 
is foimd in small quantity in several distiicts, as well as red- 
ochre ; which, however, often contains so little iron, as scarcely 
to serve for the common purpose of paint. The existence of 
meiciuy in the low lands of D^makj where it is distributed in 
minute pailicles through the clay of the rice-gTonnds bound- 
ing one of the principal rivers of that district, has not been 
considered as an indication of a mine, or of the ores of that 
metal 

No diamonds are found, nor other precious stones, but many 
minerals of the schorl, quartz, potstone, feldspar, and trap kind. 
They mostly exist in nioiuitains of secondary elevation, towards 
tlie southern shores of the island, sometimes in extensive veins ; 
but separate fragments aie carried by the rivers, and 

found far from their original deposition. Prase is found in very 
extensive veins ; horn>stone is also abundant in j^articular situa- 
tions, as well as flint, chalcedony, hyalite, common jasper, jas- 
per-agate, obsidian, and porphyry. ' ’ ' . 

The soil in Java is for the most part rich, and remarkable for 
its depth ; probably owing to thO'exoluBively volcanic constitu- 

teraiission ; after that time their violence moderated, and they were only 
heard at iriteiTals, hut the explosions did not cease entirely until the 
15tli of July. Of the whole villages of Tomboro, Tempo containing 
about forty inhabitants is the only one remaining. In Pekate no vestige 
of a house is left : twenty-six of the people, who were at Sumbawa at 
** the time, are the whole of the population who have escaped. From the 
** most particular inquiries I have been able to make, there were certainly 
'' not fewer than twelve thousand individuals in Tomboro and Pekate at 
** the time of the eruption, of whom only five or six survive. The trees 
“ and herbage of every' description, along the whole of the north and west 
“ sides of the peninsula, have been completely destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of a high point of land near the spot where the village of Tomboro 
stood.” 

TOh. I. D ' , 
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tion of the coimtiy, and the coiistaBt accc^'r^sioii of new iiioiikl, 
which is washed down the side of its mmieroiis momi tains. It 
has the character of being in a high dcgi^ee rielicT than the or- 
dinary soil of the Malayan coniitries in ginieral, particularly of 
Sumatra and the Alalayan peninsula. The ])i*sl soil reseiublos 
the richest gai*den-mould of Europe ; and wlienever it can l)e 
exposed to the inundation necessary for the rice crop, recpiires 
no manure, and will bear without impoverishment one heavy 
and one light crop in the year : the poca*est, with this advan- 
tage, mil yield a liberal return to the husbandman. In an island 
of sucli extent and variety of surface, the soil is necessarily va- 
rious, but its general character is that of extniordinar)^ ftTlility. 
The red and very light soil of the \vestem districts is generally 
considered inferior to the dark browm and stiffer soil which pre- 
vails in the eastern. The best soil is usually ftuind near the 
beds of rivers, in tlie valleys, and on the slopes of the largest 
moimtains : the worst on the ranges of low calcareous hills, 
which run through different parts of the island. 

Tire seasons, in all the coimtries situated within about ten 
degi'oes of the equator, agree in this : that as one elenial sum- 
mer prevails, they are not distinguished as hot and cold, but as 
wet and dry. On Java the seasons depend upon the periodical 
mnds. The period of the setting in of these winds is not deter- 
mined within a few weeks ; but generally the u'csterly winds, 
which are always attended with rain, are felt in October, become 
more steady in November and December, and gradiudly sul)- 
side, till in March or Ajml they are succeeded by the easterly 
winds and fair weather, uliich continue for tlu^ remaining half 
year. The heaviest rains are in the months of December ami 
January, and the driest weather is in July and August; at which 
latter period, also, the nights are coldest and the days hottest. 
'The weather is most unsettled when the season is changing, 
particularly at the first setting in of the westerly winds : but 
those violent storms and hurricanes, which are so (rflen felt in 
theWest Indies and in higher latitudes, are here uBkmnvn. With 
the exception of a few days at these periods, or when the wes- 
terly winds are at their height, vessels of any descripfion may 
ride in safety in most of the bays along tlie northeni coast of 
the island ; and on shme, the wind is never so ?i<ili*nt as io do 
damage, 'rhimder-storms are, \ however, fr€C|uent, and the 
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lightiiiBg is extremely vivid, , In the .vieiiiiiy of ilie hills, 
aisd elsewhere dining the dry season, seldom a day passes witli- 
out tliimder and lightning ; and althoiigli these grand oxhihi- 
tioriB of nature cause less consternation in general within the 
tropics than beyond them, it cannot be denied that they ai*e de- 
structive of many lives. Earthquakes ai’e to be expected in a 
volcanic country, and are frequent in the licinity of the vol- 
canos ; but the Eiuopean towns have never sustained any se- 
rious injiuy from them. 

Dining the rainy season there axe many days free from 
showers. The mornings are generally clear, and altlioiigh the 
rains sometimes continue without intennission for several days, 
and frequently tall in toiTents, they are not marked on Java by 
that decided character, either of permanence or violence, w’'hich 
distinguishes the periodical rains of the continent of India ; 
neither is the dry season distinguished by that excessive aridity 
which attends the hot seasons of that comitry. Even in July 
and August, the atmosphere is refreshed by occasional showers, 
and the landscape is at all times of the year covered with the 
brightest verdiue. The thermometer of Fahrenheit has been 
known to rise along the northern coast as high as 90° about three 
in the afternoon, and even higher, particularly in the large and 
low capitals of Batavia, Semdrangj and Sm^ahdya ; but from 
observations made dining a comrse of some years at Batavia, and 
published under the authority of the Dutch government, it has 
been found usually to range between 70 and 74° in the evenings 
and mornings, and to stand about 83° at noon. By similar ob- 
servations at Semdremy^ the same thennometer, placed in a spa- 
cious and open apartment, has avei-aged 87|° at noon. 

At a distance inland of not more than thirty or forty miles, 
where the ascent is gradual, and of fifteen or twenty or less 
where it is rapid, the thermometer falls from five to ten degrees 
lower. At CM-serfai^ situated about 40 miles inland of Batavia, 
and Chi-pdnmy about twelve miles further, on the opposite 
slope of the mountain Gede^ the thermometer ranges generally 
between 60 and 70°. In the morning, at six o’clock, it is some- 
times as low as 57° ; and in the afternoon, at three, its usual 
height is from 67 to 70°, but seldom rising to 72°. On some of 
the hills inland of Semdrang^ on which Europeans frequently 
reside during the dry season, at an elevation of about four 
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tlioiisaiicl feet, tlie tliermometer is frequently seen as low as 
45^, and generally, in tlie clear season, ranges from 50 to 62"^, 
and on the summit of one. of .the mountains f ShidoroJ it has 
been observed as low>s. 27*"..^% Ice, as thieh as a Spanish 
dollar, has been found;, and.- hoai' -frost, denoininaied bokrm 
upas^ or the poisonous dew, has been obser\'cd on the trees and 
vegetation of some of the higher regions. ., . 

By its insular' situation, the climate of Java enjoys the l)e- 
iiefit of land and sea bre.ezes, wMch in its least ia\'oiired parts 
subdue the fierceness of the tropical rays, while the great ele- 
vation of its interior affords the rare advantage, that from the 
sea-shore up to the tops of the mountains, there is, aliiitml Iroin 
one end of the island to the other, a regular diininution of the 
temperatee, at the rate of two or three degrees of Falireiilieit 
for every ten miles. 

The general inference which has been drawn by professional 
men, firom the experience which the occupation of Java by the 
British has afibrded, is, that with the exception of the touii of 
Batavia, and some paiis of the northern coast, the island of 
Java stands on a level, in point of salubrity, witli the iiealtliiest 
parts of British India, or of any tropical country in the work! 

The principal stations of the British army, composed of 
Europeans and Sepoys, were' at Welteweden, nitliin tliree 
miles of the town of Batavia, and at Semammj and Sumlmya^ 
spots certainly less favourable to health than the rest of llie 
island taken generally ; but detachments from it have occa- 
sionally done duty in every disbict of the island. 

The tables included in the Appendix shew, that not- 
withstanding the troops labom-ed under inany disadvinitages 
and privations, in point of accommodation, &c. to which tliey 
would not have been subjected 'in a more permanent settle- 
ment, and that they werootherwiseexposedto diseases uncon- 
nected with those of the climate,, the average casualties were 
not excessive. From the 1st November, 1813, to the same 
month in 1814, the average number of troops is stated to have 
been 7,470, tlie deaths 504, making a proportion ofl to 14-8: 
the average number of sick in the same period was 862, making 

^ ^ Batavian Traasactions> val. vlu^ Introductory Discourse. 

t See Appendix A. ■ '' ' 
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a proiDortion of sick to well as 1 to 8. From the beginning of 
November 1814 to the same month in 1815, out of an average 
nixml^er of troops stationed in different parts of the island, in 
coi'ps and detachments, amounting to 7,487, there were 252 
deaths, 68 of which were caused by fever, 128 by dysentery, 
and 65 by other diseases, making an average number of deaths 
of 21 per month, or in the proportion of one death to thirty men 
in the year, a proportion not exceeding that of some of the 
healthiest possessions in temperate climates. 

To this general result may be added the comparative casual- 
ties in his Majesty’s 78th regiment, during the period of its 
being stationed in India and Java. This regiment has occa- 
sionally been cantoned at each of the principal stations, and 
has remained on the island from the first conquest of Java. By 
the table will be seen the number of rank and file of which this 
regiment consisted at different periods, since 1797 to 1815, and 
the number of casualties in the same periods. It might not be 
proper to select the years in which it landed on the continent of 
India or on Java ; but those in which it was stationed in either 
country may be brought together, as fit subjects for comparison. 
By calculation, upon the data of the table, it will appexrr, that 
fi'om December 1800 to December 1801, the deaths were to the 
number of troops as 1 to about 20| ; in 1801-2, as 1 to 12 ; in 
1803-4, as 1 to 5 J ; in 1804-5, as 1 to 8| ; in 1805, as 1 to about 
20 ; in 1806-7, as 1 to 28 nearly ; in 1807-8, as 1 to 24| ; in 
1809-10, as 1 to about 28 ; in 1811-12, as 1 to 3| ; in 1818-14, 
as 1 to 6 ; and in 1814-15, as 1 to about 20 nearly. The places 
at which the regiment was stationed at these different periods 
will be seen by the table ; and the cause of the unusual mortality 
that prevailed in 1811-12, and which exceeds any of the years 
on the continent, will be found in an extract fi-om the letter of 
Dr. CiuTie, the sm-geon, inclosing the return. The mortality in 
the last year was as 1 to 20 in the regiment, and among the whole 
troops, according to the data above, as 1 to about 80 ; a low 
estimate for climates, whose characters stand higher for salu- 
brity than that of Java. 

That the climate of Java, in general, is congenial to the 
human frame, at least to that of an Asiatic, is coiToborated hy 
the great extent of its native population, compared with that 
of the suiToimding islands, notwithstanding the checks which 
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it experienced both from the native princes and the European 
govemnient ; and the convincing proof u'hkh the records of 
the British aroiy now afford, ai'e perhaps .sufficient to remove 
the unfavourable inipression which existed against the climate 
of the island, as affecting Europeans. ■ ■ 

At the same time, however, that Java has to boast this 
general character of high salubrity, comparatively with other 
tropical climates, it is not to be denied that there are some 
spots upon it which are decidedly unhealthy. These are !<,> ])c 
found along the low swampy mai’shes of the nortliern creasi, 
which are mostly recent encroachments u|>on the sva : the 
principal of these is Batavia, the long established capital of 
the Dutch ea.steiii empire. 

The climate of this city has ever been considered as ont‘ of 
tlie most baneful in the world. It has even been designated 
the storehouse of disease ; with how much justice, is too woe- 
fully demonstrated by the writings <.»f those vi.sitors wlm have 
Burvived its perils, and the records of the Dutch Eastdndia 
Company itself. If we may credit Kayiial,-'^" there j>crished 
between the years 1714 and 1770 , in the hospitals of Batavia, 
above eighty-seven thousand sailors and soldiers. From the 
tabic, No. 1, imperfect as it is, on account of the loss of many 
of the registers at the period of the British conquest, it will 
be seen what a large proportion the deaths bore to the wliole 
population ; and from the table, No. 2, of the same A])pe!Klix, 
discovered among the Dutch records, it appears further, that 
the total amount of deaths in this city, irom the year 1730 
to the year 1752 , was in twenty-two years more than a million 
of souls. 

To those who ar'e acquainted with the mamrer in uinch the 
affairs of the Dutch East-India Company were managed 
abroad, there will perhaps be no difficulty in laying rather 
at the door of the colonists, than of the nation, tlu^ crime of 
maintaining a commercial monopoly, at such a dreadhil ex- 
pence of lives as resulted from confining the EiiTO}>ean popu- 
lation within the narrow walls of this unhealthy cilv. That 
the sacrifice was made for that object, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, under tliat pretext, for the private interests of the 
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colonists who were entrusted with its details^ can scarcely be 
doubted. From the moment the “walls of the city w'ere de- 
molishedj the draw-bridges let down^ and free egress and 
ingi'ess to and fi‘om the coimtry was permitted^ the population 
began to migmte to a more healthy spot, and they had not to 
go above one or tw^o miles beyond the precincts before they 
found themselves in a different climate. But this indulgence, 
as it gave the inhabitants a purer air, so it gave them a clearer 
insight into the resources of the country, and notions of a freer 
commerce, which, of all things, it W'^as the object of the local 
government and its officers to limit or suppress. 

Necessity might have first determined the choice of the 
s|)ot for the Em*oi3ean capital ; but a j)erseverance in the po- 
licy of confining the European population within its w'alls, 
after so many direful warnings of its insalubrity, cannot but 
lead to the inference, that either the monopoly of the trade 
was considered a greater object to the nation than the lives 
of the inhabitants, or that the more liberal view^s of the go- 
vernment were defeated by the weakness or corruption of its 
agents. 

Of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, as of the mineral, 
%ve shall content omselves with such an account as may be 
necessary to convey to the reader a general notion of tlie 
natoe of the countiy and its resources, refening the man of 
science to the intended publication of Dr. Thomas Horsfield, 
a gentleman whose sole attention has, for the last seven years, 
been directed to the natural histoiy of Java. 

Java is distinguished not only by the abundance of its 
vegetation, but by its extraordinary variety. Upwards of a 
thousand plants are akeady contained in the herbarea of 
Dr. Horsfield, of wffiich a large p»roportion are new to the 
natealivst. Between the tops of the mountains and the sea- 
shore, Java may be considered as possessing at least six 
distinct climates, each fuimisliing a copious indigenous botany, 
while the productions of every region in tlie world may find a 
congenial spot somewffiere in the island. 

Vegetable productions, wdiich contribute to the food and 
sustenance of man, ai’e foimd in great variety. Of these the 
most important is rice, which forms the staple grain of the 
comitiy, and of which there are upwards of a hundred 
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vaiieties. Mawcj or IiidiaB ..com, ranks next, and is prin- 
cipally cultivated in the higher. -regions, or in those tracts 
where the soil is mifavonrable'.' .to. the. rice xniltivation. The 
bean, or kdcJmngy of which .there': arewiany varieties, is an im- 
portant article of food. Of the sugar-cane, which is used liv 
the natives only in its raw-state, they distinguish eight 
varieties, an account of which, as well as of the cultivation of 
coffee, pepper, indigo, tobacco,. &c. will be found in the 
chapter on agriculture. '' Aniseed, ' cuBiiiiiii-seed, 

widric/m (black pepper), cAdi/ j(k€a (long pepper), kiuufikm 
(cubebs), soclia dilichos, m^ mendeking^ plants of considerable 
importance, may be considered- as 'indigenous to the island, 
and are collected for various uses in diet and medicine. 

Besides the cocoa-nut and other productions more generalh' 
known, there are many trees growing spoulimeoiisly, of which 
the seeds and kernels are used as food ; the principal of these 
are thepe;fe, Je^?,^AoZ,and several species of the 

mimosa, dJii ^^I'^chmtg mx^ The bread-fruit tree 

grows on Java, and is of the same species (although inferior in 
quality) with that of the South Sea Islands ; but the fruit is 
comparatively very little esteemed or employed as an article 
of food. 

Of tuberous roots, besides those furnished from the principal 
genera, convohmlus, dioscorea, and arum, ai’e those from the 
hangkwang (dolichos bulbosus), the roots of wiiicli are much 
esteemed by the natives, and the keniang jdica (ocymiim 
tuberosum) or J ava j)otatoe. Most of the numerous varieties 
of the convolvulus and dioscorea, wiiich fm*nish food for the 
natives, have been eniiinerated in one of the first volumes of 
the Batavian Transactions. The jatropha snanihot, called 
'gwi blandm^ or has been propagated through all parts 
of Java, and is found growing in the hedges. 

The true sago of Amboina and the Eastern Islands, is foimd 
only solitary in a few low and marshy situations, and the pre- 
paration of it from tlie pith of the tree is not kmnvn to the 
iioliabitants of J ava : tlie leaves only are emplo}xxi for covering 
houses ; but from the dren^ or sagurus rumphii, winch grotvs 
abundantly in eveiy part of the island, and on account of its 
variously extensive :uses, ranks., next in importance to the 
cocoa-nut, a substance is: prepared, similar in all respects 
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to the tme sago of the Eastern Islands. The tops of various 
trees of the palm kind, which are sought after in other parts 
of the East as food, are, on account of the abundance of rice 
and other esculent vegetables, but little regarded in Java ; but 
the young shoots of many varieties of the hamhu are used in 
the diet of the natives. Wheat and potatoes, witli almost every 
species of European vegetables, are cultivated with success. 
Of the oil-giving plants a particular account will be given 
when describing the agriculture of the country. 

Java, in common with the Malayan islands in general, 
abounds in indigenous fruits. No region of the eaith,” 
observes Mr. Marsden, can boast an equal abundance and 

variety of indigenous fr'uits.” The mangikstm^ W’^hich on 
account of its acknowledged pre-eminence amongst Indian 
fruits, has been termed the pride of these coimtries ; the 
durian^ or dicren^ to which the natives of these islands are so 
passionately attached ; the rdmbutany the Idnseh or Idmeh^ 
with an extensive variety of the jack, the mango, the plan- 
tain, the guava, the pine-apple, the papaw, the custard- a]3ple, 
the pomegi*anate, and almost every species of fruit which 
grows within the tropics, are here found in the greatest variety. 
The tamarind tree is general. The island also produces many 
kinds of oranges, citrons, lemons, and in particular the pum- 
plemoos (known in Bengal under the name of the Batavian 
lembu, or lime, and in the West Indies as the shaddock), 
besides the swwii^ kUdung^ pachitany and a variety of others, 
not generally known to Europeans, but well calculated for the 
table. Of the mango, at least forty varieties are enumerated; 
the wild raspberry, which is found in the higher regions, is 
not destitute of fiavoux ; one kind, in particular, with dark 
violet-coloured fruit, approaches, in taste to the European 
species. In some of the mountainous tracts are to be found 
peaches, Chinese pears, and some other fruits imported from 
Japan, the Cape of Good Hope, and China. 

Among innumerable flowers which bloom in perpetual suc- 
cession tiiroughout the year, and impregnate the air of these 
countries with their fi'agi*ance, those of the champdka^ tan- 
jong^ meldti^ kandng'^a *and ndga^dri^ hold the first rank ; 
they are used by the natives in the ornament of their persons, 
and are remarkable for their fragrance. The myrtle and rose 
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are foimcl in the gardens -of Europeans, A great variety 
of omainental trees and shrubs, many of them ovvrlooked in 
the catalogues of Rhuinphiiis and Van Rlieede, have been 
noticed, as deserving cidtitatioU' for their utility as well 
as beauty. 

The. iiiedicmal plants of Ja%^a have been described in an 
account published in the Batavian Transactions : among these 
are many which axe employed in the daily practice of the 
natives, of which a large proportion have not been su1)jects of 
investigation or experiment by Europeans, and others wliich 
had not previously been botanicaliy described or classed. 
In a country hitherto imperfectly explored, and aboimding in 
profuse vegetation, it was natmal to calculate on the disccA cry 
of many useful medicinal plants ; and among upwards of 
sixty, described, for the first time, by Dr, Horsficld, he pmli- 
culaiiy notices several, as likely to become most valuable 
articles in general medicinal practice. 

Besides abundance of coir, termed sejmt by the natives, pre- 
pared fi‘om the fibres which suiTound the cocoa-nut, and ga- 
mut! (called diik)y prepared from those of the dnm tree, both 
of which are well known, another species of palm, the gelmigy 
also yields valuable ropes, the fibre of which is obtained from 
the large petioles or stalks of the leaves by pounding and 
beating. Intelligent natives assert, that roj^es prepared from 
these axe particularly valuable, exceeding in strength all other 
kinds of equal size. The fibres and ropes are called hm. 
The cotton sluub (gossypimn herbaceum) is universal ; and 
hemp, though its uses are unknown to the Javans, is found in 
the gardens of foreign settlers. Besides these, the island 
affords various kinds of vegetables, the fibrous l^ark of which 
is made into thread, rope, cloth, &c. ; but they are never cul- 
tivated, and when required for use are collected in their wild 
state. The general denomination, in the Javan language, of 
the internal bark of all vegetables which can be manufactured 
into cords, tliread, &c. is IMuh This being freed, hy beating 
or maceration, from tlie adhering particles of the exterior bark, 
yields the fibrous substance, which is twisted by the most 
simple process, commonly ^ by the hands alone. The trees 
which afford the which is very abuiulaut, 

and is manufactured iiito ropes for all conmion doiuesiic pur- 
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poses; the melhiju, the bark of which is called hdgu; and 
the hen do y which affords ropes of superior strength and 
durability. 

Of the bambusa, the pring-df uSy the stem of which may be 
considered arborescent, fomishes the cheapest ropes. These 
are made with great expedition, being split into thin strips, 
which are twisted on the spot into cords fit for all common 
pmposes, although they are serviceable only for a few days. 
They are uniformly used, in travelling, for securing baggage, 
&c. Among slmibs principally employed for these puiposes 
are the werdngy tirU-nrUany daUimfpangy eJie-pldkan and 
gMgo ; among plants, the widiiri and rami ; the fibres of the 
latter afford very strong and durable cords, which are chiefly 
employed for nets or lines, and used in fishing : they greatly 
resemble the sunn of western India, and would probably 
be found to answer the same purpose, as well in furnishing 
the bags called in India gimny-bags, for the transportation of 
goods, as for the manufactoe of paper in Europe. This 
remark aj>plies also to the Mini of several of the other shrubs 
mentioned. Several vSpecies of ptsang or plantain yield the 
materials for ropes and cords of various fineness, accord- 
ing to the methods employed in preparing them. In the 
Manilla Islands, cables are made from these fibres ; and in 
the first volume of the Batavian Transactions a mode is 
described of preparing from them a substance resembling 
cotton. The leaves of the ^nanaSy or pine-apple, contain also 
abundance of useful fibres, which are easily separated in a 
bimdle, after scraping off the coriaceotLs substance. It is very 
fine, and the separate fibres axe employed by the natives 
in sewing without any preparation ; but it may also be spun, 
and is made into a kind of stuff resembling silk, gauze, &c. 

Mats are made from several species of pandanus, fiom 
a kind of gxass called mendongy and from the leaves of various 
palms, particularly the gehdng. The latter affords the most 
common kinds, coarser and less durable than the others, as 
well as bags (straw sacks) resembling very coarse mats. 

The paper in common use v;ith the Javans is manufactured 
from the glngOy (morns papyrifera.) 

A variety of vegetable substances are used in dyeing : the 
principal of which, howe\ er, are the UnUy or indigo, which Ls 
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extensively cultivated , throughout the island ; and tlie 
Midu^ which affords a lasting scarlet A Idack dye is obtained 
from the bark of several exotic,. treeSj> united with the rind 
of the fiaut■^,^.A:^ye^^^ dye is also obtained from 

an exotic wood, lieightenecl ■ by the addition of llie bark of 
the nCingka tree, and a variety of the mango, 

, /.Extensive forests of the jd/i, or teak of India are found in 
almost ail the eastern provinces ; but the roost valuable and 
important axe in the central districts, situated inland, between 
Semdrimg and SkMgu^ and particularly in the districts of 
Blora^ Jq)ang, mid PacUmgkm. 

Of the teak free there is but one species blown, the teclona 
grandis of Limneus, the teklm of Van Kheede, and the jatus of 
E.Iiumphius. Its nateal history has ]>een already fully de- 
tailed, and all the kinds generally enumerated are merely va- 
rieties. These are usually distinguished among tlie natives of 
Java by names derived firom the cpiality and colour of tlie 
wood. The principal are the jdii* kdpur, the chalky leak, and 
a kind vaiying in colour, and on account of its excellence 
termed yah’ si(ng''gu^ oi the true teak. The former is the most 
common : its w^ood is of a wHfrsh hue, and it sometimes con- 
tains calcareous concretions in nodules or streaks. This sort 

^ It is remarkable that the teak tree, which, as far as our information 
yet extends, is not to he found on the peninsula of Malacca, or on Su- 
matra or the adjacent islands, should grow in abundance on Java and 
several of the islands which lie east of it : as on y ladura and its depen- 
dent islands, B£i, Sumbawa, and others. Suml^awa produces a consider- 
able quantity. The whole of the hills on the north-east part of that 
island under Bima ai*e covered with it ; but from the constant demand for 
the timber, the trees are seldom allowed to grow to more than a foot in 
diameter, except in the forests exclusively appropriated to the use of the 
sovereign. In D6mpo, which occupies the central division of tlie same 
island, the teak cannot be used by any but the sovereign, and the trees 
are in consequence allowed to attain their full size. The timber is here 
tmcommonly fine, and by the natives considered superior to that of Java ; 
but the forests being surrounded by steep hills, and the population but 
scanty, it- cannot be transported to the sea-coast -witlimit great labour and 
expense. On (Jelebes the teak tree is only known in a few spots. 'Fhc 
principal forest is in the district of Mario j and this does not afipear to be 
indigenous, as the natives assert that the seed from which the forest has 
grown, was 'brought from Java' about eighty years ago by one of tlaC 
sovereigns of Tancte. 
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is chiefly employed for common domestic pmposes, and 
though inferior in quality to many others^ from its abundance 
and comparative cheaj^ness, is perhaps the most generally use- 
ful. The jdtl sdng^gu is harder, closer, and more ponderous, 
and particularly selected for ship-building. The coloiu of 
the wood is of different shades, from light to intense brown, 
with a cast of violet verging sometimes to red or black. If the 
stem is covered with spines, or rather pointed scales, it is 
called j'dii but in its textoe and quality it agi*ees with 

the jail simge^gu. Besides these the natives distinguish, as 
jail gemholj those excrescences or protuberances which are 
produced fi*om a variety of the gdtl^ fmnishing materials for 
handsome cabinet-work. 

The teak tree on Java grows at a moderate elevation above 
the level of the ocean. It is generally conceived, that the tim- 
ber aflbrded by forests growing on a soil of which the basis is 
limestone, and the surface uneven, gravelly, or rocky, is the 
hardest, the fi-eest from chalky concretions, and in all respects 
thebest; but in laying out a teak plantation, a soil consisting in 
a great proportion of black vegetable mould, is always selected 
for the purpose of obtaining a rapid growth. The teak tree is 
slender and erect. It shoots up with considerable vigom* and 
rapidity, but its expansion is slow. Like all other trees afford- 
ing useftil timber of a close grain, it is many years in arriving 
at matmity. Under favoimable circumstances, a growth of 
from twenty to twenty-five yeai*s affords a tree having about 
twelve inches diameter at the base. It requires at least a cen- 
tmy to attain its perfection, but for common purposes, it is 
usually felled when between thirty and fifty years old*^. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which cultivation has been 

^ The Dutch, apprehensive of a failure in the usual supply of teak 
timber, have long been in the habit of forming extensive plantations of 
this tree ; but whether from a sufficient period not having yet elapsed for 
the trial, or that the plantations are generally made in soils and situations 
ill calculated for the purj 30 se, experience, as far as it has yet gone, has 
shown, that the trees %vhich are left to the operations of nature, attain to 
greater perfection, even in a comparatively barren soil, unfit for any other 
cultivation, than those which are with great care and trouble reared in a 
fertile land. Their wood is more firm, more durable, and of a less chalky 
substance than that of the latter. 
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earned in nianj districts '.■of tlie islaBd, large portions of its 
>surface are still corered with primeral forests, ailbrcling excel- 
lent timber of varioms descriptions* Besides llic teak, there 
are several kinds of wood or timber employed for various do- 
mestic pniposes, as the suten (the tom of Bei^gal), of which the 
wood is very light, stronger and more durable than all other 
kinds of similar weight produced on the islaml : as tlie gram 
is not fine, it is not employed in making furniture, but it is use- 
ful for chests, tiamks, carnages, &c. ; its colour is red, and its 
odour somewhat resembling that of the cedar. Its wi'ight is 
probably inferior to that of the larch. — Tlie ov keiAitgf 

is often used instead of teak : the grain is somewhat liner : 
when in full blossom it is perhaps the most beautiliil tree ex- 
isting, — ^The or a light and tolerably durable 

wood, is employed for masts and spars of small vessels ; but 
the surface must be well covered with resinous substances to 
prevent its splitting . — gmtungun is employed in llie same 
manner, but gi’ows to a larger size ; the colour of the wood and 
bark is red . — 'The lampMn or Idbmi is light but dural )le, and 
affords matcriaks for the handles of the spears or pikes borne by 
the natives. — ^ITie abounds in several disbiets where 

teak is not found, and is almost exclusively used in the con- 
struction of houses, and other domestic purposes : the wood is 
more close and ponderous than the suren^ which it otherwise 
resembles ; it takes a tolerable polish, and is sometimes em- 
ployed for funiitiue. The colour is yellow^ ; but it is made to 
receive a brownish hue, by the aj^plicatioa of the young tc‘ak- 
lea^'es in polishing : its bai’k is used as a yellow dye. — The 
luren resembles the ndngka, but is generally of rare occurrence, 
though in some tracts it furnishes the only tim]>er : its use in 
the neighbouring islands, particularly on Sumatra, is well 
known- — ^Tlie kmdmhi is uncommonly heavy, hard, and close : 
it supplies anchors for small vessels, blocks, pestles, and nume- 
rous similar utensils. — ^The sdwur is a very beautiiid and use- 
ful wood; the colour resembles that of nudiogany, but tbe grain 
is closer, and it is more ponderous; its chief use is for handles 
of tools for carpenters and other artificers, for machinery, es- 
pecially for the teeth of the wheels of mills, and other pur- 
poses where a hard and durable wood is required On ac- 
count of its scarcity, it is uniformly cut down on Java before 
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it arrires at the necessaiy size for cabinet- work. Forests of it 
grow on the hills of Bdli^ opposite the Ja¥an shore, whence it 
is brought over by boat-loads for sale. 

The 'pilang is a very hard wood, and employed in the 
eastern districts, instead of lignum-yitse, for the construction 
of ships’-blocks, &c. — ^The pimg is equally hard, and uniformly 
employed by the natives for pegs in constructing ikeix prahus, 
—The: wdli kdhm is equal to iixe kusdmhi in weight, and 
exceeds it in hardness : it is employed for anchors, naves of 
wheels, machinery, &c. — ^The tmig^gtilim is a hard wood of a 
close ginin, and employed by turners for various small works. — 
The keUimpit is a very large tree: sections are employed by 
the natives for cart wheels.— The is a white wood taking 
the tool easily : the natives prefer it to all others for the con- 
struction of their saddles, which consist principally of wood.— 
The demolo affords a light wood, which is made into planks, 
and employed where durability is not much required. — The 
wood of the keddwung is whitish and moderately hard. — ^The 
Idbmi is a yellowish and hard wood: it is employed for the 
handles of axes and various utensils. — ^The jdnglot is consi- 
dered by the natives as the toughest wood produced in the 
island, and is always employed for bows when procurable : 
the tree is of a moderate size. — The hdndo is a light wood, 
useful for canoes. — The sentul is a light close-grained wood, 
and easily worked : it resembles the sdren. 

For household furniture, cabinet-wai-e, &c. are employed — 
the sdno klhig of the Maldym^ the colour of which is a deep 
brown, inclining to black : — the sdno komhang^ which has 
some resemblance to tlie lingna wood of the Moluccas : — the 
wafmdot^ dark brown ; djiA.prmo-’Sodo^ resembling the walnut^ 
both scarce : — the wef n^ of a brown colour, of a close sub- 
stance and light, abundant in some districts : — the mentdns 
dj\d.jdmherit^ the wood of which is white and feie-grained, 
uniformly used for inlaying: — the randu kdning^ yellowish 
and close-grained ; — and the ing^aSy of a brownish red colour, 
and very brittle. 

For the hilts and sheaths of krises, tlie natives make use of 
the iimdko^ of which the black and white variegated fragments 
are called pelet. These are of various kinds. — The aruman^ 
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variegated wliite and black, is also eiiiplojed for canes, lian- 
dies, and spears, &c. and is very licavy.—Tlie yeliowisli, 
closed and marble, — the mdnffu^ — the dii — the krfhmjian^ 
— -the pdrieo-kumfiff and several others, are empio)Td for the 
same pmposes, — The kamimimj is of a brownish colour and 
very fine grain : — the imjummi resembles the last and is very 
iiiiieli esteemed the wfmi steUigo affords a reddish wood. 

Among the most CKtensively useftil productions ought not 
to be forgotten the Mmhu^ or prbuj^ i^iiich al>OBiids on Java, 
and seems, fonn the greater luxuriance and variety by which 
it is here distinguished,- to find the soil and climate niore con- 
genial to its growth th-an those of aiyy other ecaintiy. It blus« 
soins in difierent parts of the island. The rattans (rutffu) of 
Java are on the.wdiole inferior to those of Sumatra and Borneo: 
the improved state , of cultivation is nniavotirable to their 
growth and propagatiom 

Alany woods afford excellent fiiel. The charcoal prepared 
from die kiisdmhi is equal perhaps to that of any other wood 
with which we are acquainted, and is universally prefeiTcd in 
cooking, and in the other brmiches of domestic economy. 
Charcoal, for gunpowder, is uniformly prepared from the celtis 
orientalis, called dng'grumj. 

Among the useful trees must be noticed : llie soap-tree, of 
which the fruit is used to a very great extent in washing linen : 
— the kasdmak^ from the bark of which is made a varnish ibr 
umbrellas : — the sdmpangj fi-om the resin of tvhich the natives 
prepar*e a shining vaniish for the wooden sheaths of krises 
the cotton-tree, from which a silky wool is obtained for stuffing 
pillows and beds: — ^the wax-tree, which, llioiigh scarce on Java, 
grows abundantly on some pails of Madura : (the kernel, by 
expression, produces an oiljwdiich some time after becomes liaril 
and bears a resemblance to -wax; it may be burnt in km|>s or 
converted into candles, and affords an agreeable odour) : tlic 
diid^ a shrub producing the substance of which the elastic* gum, 
commonly called Indian-mbber, is prepared. The art ol‘ |jre- 
paring it in this form is however miknown in Java, Torches 
are made of it, for the use of those who search fia birds’ nests 
in the rocks, and it serves, for winding round the stick em- 
ployed to strike musical instruments, as the gmup &e. to soften 
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tlie sound. The minyak kwwon or nidtu is a very usefiil tree, 
which grows solitary in all, and abundantly in some parts of 
the island, and produces a kind of tallow. 

Ddmar^ or resin, ls distinguished by the inhabitants of these 
countries into two kinds idSnar-hatu or selay and ddmar-piitij 
comprising numerous varieties obtained from different trees. 
None of these are, however, produced on Java. Besides the 
riimmalUy which is very limited as to its place of growth, 
the Gandram^ and a peculiar resin employed by the natives 
for varnishing the wooden sheaths of their kiises, called 
sdmfang^ few odoriferous resins are found. The camphor- 
tree, which abounds on Sumatra and Borneo, is unknown on 
Java. The wood oil, distinguished among the Malays by the 
name of krdwlng (which in Java is ajDplied to all resinous or 
oily substances employed in the construction of vessels), is not 
a native of Java, but it glow’s abundantly on Banka and 
Sumatra. 

None of what are called the finer kinds of sj)ices, namely, 
the nutmeg, clove, and cinnamon, are indigenous to Java; but 
the few trees which have been planted in the gardens of 
Euroj^eans have thriven well: and, fr'om the nature of the soil 
and climate, there seems little doubt that the nutmeg and clove, 
in particular, might be extensively cultivated throughout the 
island, did it suit the policy of the Emopean government to 
admit of their general introduction. 

The vine was once extensively cultivated in some of the 
eastern provinces of the island, in which the soil and climate 
appear well calculated for its growth; but an apprehension, on 
the part of the Dutch East-India Company, that its cultivation 
on Java might interfere with the wine trade of the Cape of 
Good Hoj^e, induced them to discourage it, and the prepara- 
tion of wine fr*om the grape was strictly prohibited. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackenzie, when noticing the vast quantities of Uvshes 
thrown up from the different volcanos, makes the following 
observation on the eastern part of Java. The soil of the 
country is evidently enriched by the ashes and earth 
emitted by these eruptions, and there is reason to conclude, 
what persons well acquainted with the south of Em’ope 
“ assert, that the vines of Italy and the Cape would thrive in 
perfection, in a soil and climate so well adapted to tirem.” 
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Aii'ioiig the \x*getaMej3rodiictioB.s of Java, none 1ms excited 
more interest tlian tlie'- celebrated or }:)i>iso3i4rce. Jfr, 

Marsdeii, in lii>s,liistoiy of lias ref eiTccl to various 

concimiiig aiitliorities,.'. in refutation oftbe very extras ffclinaiy 
tales told of iJiis tree'; mxd^ in tliis general accraiiit (»f tlie pro- 
ductions of Java, it may perhaps be sufficient to refer the reader 
to the particulars contained in the subjoined note f. 

Page 176, third edit. . 

t Altlioiigli a serious refutation' of the gross imposition practised on the 
people of Europe, by the romance of Foersch on the subject of the upas, 
or eeleljrated poison-tree of Java, may at this day he in a great measure 
siiperfiiioiis, as the world has long ceased to be the dupe uf his story, and 
as regular series of experimentH.; have been instituted, in Fnineeand in 
"England, to ascertain the nature and potency of the poi«ori ,• yet it may 
not he altogether displeasing to the reader to see hi this ])lace an authentic 
accotuit of the poison, as drawn out by Dr. Harslic'ld at iny reijiiest, and pub- 
lished in the seventh volume of the Batanan Transactions. Almost every 
one has heard of its fabulous history, whicii, from its extravagant nature, 
its susceptibility of poetical ornament, its aliiitnce witli tiie cruelties of a 
despotic government, and the sparkling genius of Darwin, whose purpose 
it answered to adopt and personify it as a intdignaut spirit (in his Lives of 
the Plants), has obtained almost equal currency with the wonders of the 
Lerna Hydra, the Chimera, or any other of the classic fictions of antiquity. 

“ Although the account published by Foersch, in so far as relates to the 
** situation of the poison-tree, to its effects on the surrounding countr}% 
and to the application said to have been made of the upas on criminals 
in different parts of the island, as well as the description of the poison- 
‘‘ ous substance itself, and its mode of collection, has been demonstrated 
to be an extravagant forgery, — the existence of a tree on Java, from the 
sap of which a poison is prepared, equal in fatality, when thronm into the 
circulation, to the strongest animal poisons liitlierto knoW, is a fact 
which is at present my object to establish and illustrate. The tree whieli 
produces this poison is the anchar, and grows in tlu=i eastern extremity 
‘‘ of the island. The "work of Rhnmphius contains a long accoimt of the 
upas, imder the denomination of arbor toxicaria. llie tree does not 
grow on Amboyna, and his description was made from the information 
‘‘ he obtained from jMakasar. His figure was drawn from a branch of 
wdiat is called the male-tree, sent to him from the same ]>!acc, and esta- 
Mishes the identity of the poison-tree of iMakasar, and the other Eastern 
Islands, with the anchar of Java. Tlie simple sap of the arbor toxicaria 
(according to Rhnmphius) is haimless, and requires the addition of se« 
** veral substances, of the affinity of ginger, to render it active and mor- 
tal. In so far it agrees with the anchar, w’hicli, in its simple state, is 
suppose(^ to be inert, and before being employee! as a poison, is subjected 
to a preparation, which be descrlhed after the bistcffy of llie* tree. 
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Of the useful or domestic quadrupeds it may be observetb 
that neither the elephant nor the camel is a native of Java : 

Besides the true poison-tree, the upas of the Eastern Islands, and the 
anchar of the Javans, this island produces a shrub, which, as far as ob- 
servations have hitherto been made, is peculiar to the same, and, by a 
different inode of preparation, furnishes a poison far exceeding the upas 
in violence. Its name is chetik, and its specific description will succeed 
to that of the ancliat : the genus has not yet been discovered or des- 
** cribed. 

Description of the ANCHi.R.—The anchar belongs to the twenty-first 
class of Linneeus, the monoecia. The male and female flowers are pro- 
“ duced in catkins (amenta) on the same branch, at no great distance 
from each other: the female flowers are in general above the male. 
** The characters of the genus are Male flower ; calix, consisting of se- 
“ veral scales, which are imbricate. Corol ; none. Stamens ; filaments 
many, yery short, covered mth scales at the receptacle. The receptacle, 
** on which the filaments are placed, has a conical form, abrupt, somewhat 
rounded above. — Female flower; catkins, ovate. Calix; consisting 
of a number of scales (generally more than in the male), containing one 
flower. Corol; none. Pistil; germ single, ovate. Styles ; two, long, 
** slender, and spreading. Stigmas ; single and acute. Seed-vessel; an 
** oblong drupe, covered with the calix. Seed ; an ovate nut, with one cell. 
'^ Specific Description.— The ancharis one of the largest trees in the 
forests of Java. The stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, and rises com- 
pleteiy naked to the height of sixty, seventy, or eighty feet. Near the 
surface of the groimd it spreads obliquely, dividing into numerous broad 
appendages or wings, much like the canarium commune (the canary-tree), 
and several other of our large forest trees. It is covered with a whitish 
bark, slightly bursting in longitudinal furrows. Near the ground this 
bark is, in old trees, more than half an inch thick, and upon being 
wounded yields plentifully the milky juice from which the celebrated 
** poison is prepared. A puncture or incision being made into the tree, the 
juice or sap appears oozing out of a yellowish colour (somewhat frothy) 
from old, paler or nearly white from young trees ; exposed to the air, 
its surface becomes brown. The consistence very much resembles milk : 
it is more thick and viscid. This sap is contained in the true hark (or 
cortex), which, when punctured, yields a considerable quantity, so that 
in a short time a cup-full may be collected from a large tree. The inner 
bark (or liber) is of a close fibrous texture, like that of the moms pa- 
pjorifera, and when separated from the other hark, and cleansed from 
the adhering x->articles, resembles a coarse piece of linen. It has been 
worked into ropes, which are very strong ; and the poorer class of peo- 
pie employ the inner bark of the younger trees, which is more easily 
prepared, for the purpose of making a coarse stuff which they wear in 
“ working in the fields. But it requires much bruising, washing, and along 
** immersion, before it can be used, and when it appears completely puri- 
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the fomier'; rarely imported, the kilter iiiiknowii. Neither 
.the ass nor iiiuie is.fo.mid.; but the island has a line breed of 

fied, persons wearing this .dress being exposed to rain, are affected with 
“ an intolerable itclung, which renders their tlini<y e<>venngiriSU|iportal}le. 
“ It will api>ear from the account of the manner in which tlie poison is 
prepared, that the deleterious quality exists in the gum ; a sniali portion 
of which still adhering, produces, when exposed to wet, this irritating 
effect : and it is singular, that this property of the prepared l^ark is known 
** to the Javans in all places where the tree grows, while the pre|.>a!\ition of 
a poison from its juice, which produces a mortal elicct when intro{liu‘e{l 
into the body by pointed \veapons, is an exclusive art td the inhabitants 
of the eastern extremity of the island, llie stem of the ancliar having 
arrived at the above-mentioned height, sends off a few stout branches, 
which spreading nearly horizontally wuth se\^eral irregular curves, di\’ide 
into smaller branches, and form a hemispherical, not very regular, crown. 
Previous to the season of flowering, about the beginning of June, the 
tree sheds its leaves, which reappear wdien the male ilowers have com~ 
pie ted the oflice of fecundation. It delights in a fertile, not very ele- 
rated, soil, and is only found in the largest forests. One of the expe- 
riments to be related below^ was made with the upas prepared by myself. 
** In the collection of the juice I had some difliculty in inducing the in- 
** habitants to assist me ; they feared a cutaneous eruption and inflamma- 
tion, resembling (according to the account they gave of it) that produced 
“ by the ingas of this island^ the rhus vernix of Japan, and the rhus 
“ radicans of North America, The arichar, like the trees in its neigh- 
“ bourhood, is on all sides surrounded by shrubs and j)lants : in no in» 
“ stance have I observed the ground naked or barren in its immediate cir- 
“ cumference. The largest tree I met with in Balainbangan, was so closely 
“ environed by the common trees and shrubs of the forest in which it 
“ grew, that it was ^vith difficulty I could approach it. Several vines and 
“ climbing shrubs, in complete health and vigour, adhered to it, and as- 
“ cended to nearly half its height ; and, at the time I visited the tree and 
“ collected the juice, I was forcibly struck with the egregious misrepre- 
“ sentation of Foersch. Several young ti*ees spontaneously sprung from 
“ seeds that had fallen from the parent, put me in mind of a line in Dar- 
“ win^s Botanic Garden : — 

“ * Chain’d at his root two scion-demons dwell;’ 

“ while in recalling his beautiful description of the upas, my vicinity to 
“ the tree gave me reason to rejoice that it was founded in fiction. 

“ Descriftion op the CHETiK.-~The fructification of the ehetik is 
“ still unknomi : after all possible research in the district where it grows, 

I have not been able to find it in a flowering state. It is a large 
“ winding shmb* The root extends creeping a considerable distance 
“ parallel to the surface, sending off small fibres at different curves, wlnle 
“ the main root strikes perpehdiculaxly into the ground. The stem, 



small horses {jdran j^ strongy fleet, and well made. A still 
finer breed is imported fi-’orn Bima^ on the neighbouring 

“ which in general is shrubby, sometimes acquires the size of a small tree. 
“ The poison is prepared from the hark of the root. The chetik grows 
“ only in close, shady, ahnost inaccessible forests, in a deep, black, fertile 
vegetable mould. It is very rarely met with even in the wiMemesses 
of Balambangan. 

Preparatiojt op the Poxson prom the ANCHAXi. — Tliis process 
was performed for me by an old Javan, who was celebrated for his 
‘‘ superior skill in preparing the poison: about eight ounces of the juice 
“ of the anchar, which bad been collected the preceding evening in the 
usual manner, and been presen-^ed in the joint of a bambu, was care- 
fuUy strained into a bowl. The sap of the following substances, which 
had been finely grated and bruised, vras carefully ex})ressed and poured 
into it, viz. arum (nampu), kempferia galanga (kenchur), anomum 
(bengli) a variety of zerumbed, common onion and garlic, of each about 
half a drachm. The same quantity of finely powdered black pepper was 
then added, and the mixture stirred. The preparer now took an entire 
fniit of capsicum fmcticosum or Guinea pepper, and having opened it, 
he carefully separated a single seed, and placed it on the fluid in the 
middle of the bowl. It immediately began to reel round rapidly, now 
forming a regular circle, then darting towards the margin of the vessel, 
with a perceptible commotion on the surface of the liquor, which con- 
tinued about one minute. Being completely at rest, the same quantity 
** of pepper was again added, and another seed of the capsicum laid on as 
before. A similar commotion took place in the fluid, hut in a less 
degree, and the seed was carried round ’witli diminished rapidity. The 
addition of the same quantity of pepper was repeated a third time, 
when a seed of the capsicum being carefully placed in the centre of the 
fiiuid, remained quiet, forming a regular circle about itself in the fluid, 
resembling the halo of the moon. This is considered as a sign that the 
** preparation of the poison is complete. 

pREpARATioisr OF THE PoisoN FROM THE Chetik, — The bark of 
the root is carefully separated and cleared of all the adherent earth, a 
proportionate quantity of water is poured on, and it is bailed about an 
hour, when the fluid is carefully filtered through a white cloth ; it 
“ is then exposed to the fii'e again, and boiled doTO to nearly the consis- 
“ tence of an extract ; in this state it much resembles a thick syrup. 

"" The following spices, having been prepared as above described, are 
“ added in the same proportion as to the anchar, viz. kempferia galanga 
“ (kenchur), (siinti), anomum zing^er (shai), common onion, garlic, and 
black pepper. The expressed juice of these is poured into the vessel, 

“ which is once more exposed to the fire for a few minutes, when 
the preparation is complete. The upas of both kinds must be pre- 
“ served in very close vessels,” 

Dr. H. then details the particulars of twenty experiments made on dif- 
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island of by- competed lias been said 

to resemble tlie Arab in --every respect except size. They 

fereiit animals with these' poisons, as well in their simple state as pro- 
cured from the bark, powerfully prepared in the manner as above stated, 
in which the violence of the poison was manifested; and concliideK with 
some general observations, from which the following are extracted : 

The operation of 'the two different poisons on the aiiimaJ system is 
essentially diSereiit, The -first, seventeen experiments v/ere made with 
the anchar. The rapld:ity of. its effect depends in a great degree upon 
the size of the vessel wounded, and on the c|uantity of poison carried 
*Mnta the circulation. In the first experiment, it induced deadi in 
** twenty-six minutes : in -the second, which was made with the sap 
collected at Pugar, in thirteen minutes. The poison from dif- 
fereiit parts of the island has been found nearly equal in activity. 
The common train, of ,s-ymptoms is; a trembling ami shivering of 
the extremities, restlessness, -erection of the hair, discharges from 
** the bowels, drooping and faintness, slight s|)asms and convulsions, 
hasty breathing, an increased ffow of saliva, spasmodic contractions of 
the pectoral and abdominal muscles, retching, vomiting, excremen- 
“ tatious vomiting, frothy vomiting, great agony, laborious breathing, 
repeated convulsions, and death. The effects are nearly the same on 
** quadrupeds, in whatever part of the body the wound is made. It some- 
times acts with so much force, that not all the s)'mptoms enumerated 
are obserc^ed. In these cases, after the premonitory symptoms (tremors, 
“ twitchings, faintness, an increased Sow of saliva), the convulsions come 
** on suddenly, and are quickly foUow^ed by death. The upas appears to 
** affect quadrupeds with nearly equal force, proportionate in some degree 
to their size and disposition. To dogs it proved mortal in most experi- 
ments within an hour; a mouse died in ten minutes; a monkey in 
seven ; a cat in fifteen ; a buffalo, one of the largest qiiadnipeds of the 
island, died in two hours and ten minutes. 

“ If the simple or unprepared sap is mixed with the extract of tobacco, 
“ instead of the spices mentioned, it is rendered equally, perhaps more, 
active. Even the pure juice, unmixed and unprepared, appears to act 
with a force equal to that which has undergone the ]>reparative i)rocess. 
“ Birds are very differently affected by this poison. Fowls have a peculiar 
** capacity to resist its effects : a fowl died in twenty-four hours after the 
wound ; others have recovered after being partially affected. 

Tiie eighteenth and succeeding experiments were made with the 
poison prepared from the chetik. Its operation is far more violent and 
rapid than that of the anchar, and it affects the animal system in a tlif- 
« ferent manner. While the anchar operates chiefly rm the stomach, all- 
mentary canal, the respiration and circulation, the ehelik is detennined 
to tho brain and nervous system : a relative com|mrisori of the appear- 
** ances on dissection, demonstrates in a striking manner the peculiar 
“ operation of each. A generdi view of the effects' of the chetik on qua* 
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selcloBi exceed thirteeii hands, and in geiierai are below this 
standard- 

drupeds is given in these experiments. After the pre%doiis spiiptoms 
“ of faintness, drowsiness, and slight eonvulsions, it acts by a sudden 
“impulse, which like a violent apoplexy prostrates at once the whole 
“ nervous system. In two of these experiments this sudden effect took 
“ place in the sixth minute after the wound, in another in the seventh 
“ minute : the animals suddenly started, fell dowm head foremost, and 
“ continued in convulsions until death ensued, lliis poison affects fowds 
“ in a much more violent manner than that of the anchor. They are first 
“ affected by a heat and itching of the breast and wings, which they skew 
“ by violently pecking those parts ; this is followed by a loose discharge 
“ from the bowels, when they are seized with tremors and ff uttering of the 
“ wings, which having continued a short time, they fall down head fore- 
“ most, and continue convulsed till death. In some instances, particularly 
“ young fowls, the poison acts with great rapidity ; death has frequently 
“ occurred within the space of a minute after a puncture with a poisoned 
“ dart. 

“ Taken into the stomach of quadrupeds, the chetik acts as a most 
“ violent poison ; but it requires about thrice the period to produce the 
“ same effect which a wound produces. But the stomach of fowls can 
“ resist its operation. Having mixed about double the quantity generally 
“ adhering to a dart with the food of a fowl, it consumed it without 
“ shewing any marks of indisposition. The poison of the anchar does by 
“ no means act as violently on quadrupeds as that of the chetik. I have 
“ given it to a dog : it produced at first nearly the same symptoms as a 
“ puncture ; oppression of the head, twitchings, faintness, laborious 
“ respiration, violent contraction of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, 

“ Ssc. which continued nearly two hours ; but after the complete evacua- 
“ tion of the stomach by vomiting, the animal gradually recovered. 

“ I have but little to add concerning the operation of the anchar on the 
“ hiiman system. The only credible information on this subject is con- 
“ tained in the work of Rbumphius, who had an opportunity of person- 
“ ally observing the effect of the poisoned darts and aiTOws as they were 
“ used by the natives of ]Makasar, in their attack on Amhoyna about the 
“ year 1650 . They were also employed by the inhabitants of Celebes in 
“ their former wmrs with the Dutch. Speaking of their operation he says, 

“ ^ the poison touching the warm blood, it is instantly carried through 
“ the whole body, so that it may be felt in all the -^^eins, and causes tm 
“ ' excessive Imrning, particularly in the head, which is followed by 
“ ^ fainting and death.’ This poison (according to the same author) 

“ possesses different degrees of virulence, according to its age and state 
“ of preservation. The most powerful is called upas raja, and its effects 
“ are considered as incurable ; the other kinds are distributed among the 
“ soldiers on going to war. After Imdng proved mortal to many of the 
“ Dutch soldiers in Amhoyna and Makasar, they finally discovered an 
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The bull and cow (sdpi or lemhuj are general, but much 
more so in the central and^ eastern districts tlian in the wes- 
tern, The breed has been greatly improved by the species 
introduced from continental India. But the animal of most 
essential and general use in the agriculture of the country is 
the biillalo (kdhu^ muim^ or miaitUngJ^ a particular account 
of whicli will appear in the chapter on Agiiciiltiire. Goats 
(wedfmj are numerous 'and of a small size : sheep (called here 
European goats) are scarce and small. As in other sultry 
climates, the latter hare a coarse woollen cmat,, wiiiclr 
employed fox stuffing saddles, pillows, &c. but it is in so little 
request that the inhabitants are rarely at the trouble of shearing 
for it. The hog (chdeng) is reared principally among the 
Chinese. 

Of beasts of prey may be enumerated several species of the 
tiger, as the mdahan loreng (Mis tigiis), wdehnn gogor {a 
variety), mdclian tutul (probably the small leopard of Pennant), 
mdelicm- komhang and kvwuk^ the smallest kind, called tiger- 
cats. The jackal, and several varieties of the wdld-dog; as 
the dsti wdwar^ dmi djag^ or dm kiki ; and among other wild 
quadrupeds, the rhinoceros, and hdnieng^ or wild Javan ox, 
the wdld-hog and the stag : the last, as well as the rib-laced 
and axis deer, is tamed and fattened for food. The aggregate 
number of mammalia on Java have been estimated at about 
fifty. The habits and maimers of the larger animals, the 
tiger, leopard, black tiger, rhinoceros and stag, and two species 
of deer, the vaideties of the wild-hog, &c. are sufficiently known; 
but the hdnteng^ or Javan ox, the Javan buffalo, the varielies 
of the wild-dog, those of the weasel and sqiiiiTel, and most of 
the o&cr smaller quadrupeds, still present cunous subjects for 
the study of the naturalist. Next to the rhinoceros, which 

almost infallible remedy in the root of the radix toxicaria of Rliiim- 
pliiiis, which, if timely applied, counteracted, by its violent emetic 
** effect, the force of the upas. An intelligent Javan of Banyuwangi 
** informed me, that a number of years ago an inhabitant of that district 
was wounded in a clandestine manner, by an arrow thromi from a blow- 
pipe, in the fore-arm, near the articulation of the elbow. In about 
** fifteen minutes he became , drowsy ; after which he was seized with 
vomiting, became^ delirious, and in less than half an hour he died From 
the experiments above related, we may form an analogous estimate of 
its probable effects on man.’* Baimim Tmmmtims. voL vii. 
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sometimes (though rarely at present) injures plantations^ the 
xvild-hogs are the most destructive animals. Tlie}' are often 
poisoned (or intoxicated, according to the qiiaiitity they con- 
sume) by the kdldk kdmhing^ or by the remains from the 
preparation of irom. The practice, of suspending rags im- 
pregnated with urine, at small distances around the plan- 
tations, is universal over the whole island. These animals are 
said to have so violent an aversion to this odour, that even 
this feeble barrier” is useM in preserting the plaiiMions. 

Musk, called dedes^ is procured from the rme. 

Although the same qualities are ascribed to them here as in 
other countries, bezoars axe comparatively scarce in Ja^vai ; 
and those occasionally found in the maritime capitals are 
uniformly brought from other coimtries. The hog-deer aiid 
Nicobar pigeon are not natives ; and although uild-hogs, in 
which bezoars ai'e said to be foimd, are very abundant, they 
are never examined or approached by the natives. Every 
extraordinary concretion, calculus, ossification, &c. found in 
any part of an animal, is called 7niistikay which corresponds to 
the bezoar of the Arabs, Persians, &c. A concretion of feathers 
found in the stomach of a fowl is called mustika dyam^ and is 
carefully preserved. A stony concretion, discovered acci- 
dentally by the rattling of a human skull exposed for many 
years to the action of the sun, has been denominated nmsflka 
or any ^ and the most salutary virtues ascribed to it Ana- 
logous to the bezoars, must be considered tlie horns of the 
rhinoceros, whose virtues are highly prized. 

Among the domestic fowls, or poultry, are the turkey, which 
is comparatively scarce, and chiefly raised for the tables of 
Em’opeans ; the goose, which is veiy common near all the 
establishments of Europeans ; the bebek^ or duck, abuiKlaiit 
in every jDart of the island ; the common fowl and pigeons. 
Among the birds of prey, the eagle is not found ; but there 
are several varieties of the falcon, of which the joko wuru 
is the largest ; also the camon crow and tire owL Of the 
parrot kind, two only, the bMet miii sel'mdU^ are found on Java. 
The peacock f merdk)^ is very common in lai-ge forests. The 
number of distinct species of birds has been estimated not 
greatly to exceed two hundred, of which upwmxls of one hun- 
dred and seventy have been described, and are already con- 
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taiiied m tlie collections- made', on accomit of the Eiiglisli East 
India Company. 

The dorsal feathers of the white heroiij and the vent feathers 
of the sfauhmy Imt% are employed., as siihstitiites fra* ostrich 
feathers, by the natives, for plumes, &c. It is ver\^ rarely that 
the feathers of geese, &c. are employed for lieds or pillows, the 
sillij cotton of the kapok being preferrecl on account of its 
coolness. For omameiitiiig the aiTows of the nati^'es, the 
feathers of some of the Mcon tribe are diieliy employed. 

Among the interesting subjects which still remain open lor 
search, are tlie habits and constitution of t!ie hirumh) eseu- 
lenta, the small swallow which forms the edibh^ nests, aniiii«- 
ally exported in large quantities from Java and tlm Easteni 
Islands for the Chinese market. These lards not only abound 
among the cliffs and caverns of the south ccaist of the island, 
but inhabit the fissures and caveims of several of the mountains 
and hills in the interior of the country. From every tibserva- 
tioTi which has been made on Java, it has been infeiTed, that 
the mucilaginous substance, of which the nests are formed, is 
not, as lias been generally supposed, obtained from the ocean. 
The birds, it is true, generally inhabit the caverns in the vi- 
cinity of the sea, as agreeing best with their habits, and afford- 
ing them the most convenient retreats for attaching their nests 
to ; but several caverns are found inland, at a distance offtirly 
or fifty miles from the sea, containing nests similar to those on 
the shore. From many of their retreats along the souilieni 
coast, they have been observed to take their flight in an inland 
direction, towards the pools, lakes, and extensive marslies co- 
vered with stagnant water, as aflbrdiiig them abundance uf 
tlieir food, which consists of flies, musquitfis, gnats, and small 
insects of every description* Tlie sea that washes the fcjot of 
the cliffs, where they most abound, is almost alw ays in a state 
of the most violent agitation, and ailbrds none uf those sul)- 
stances which have been supposed to constitute the food of the 
esculent sw^allow. Another species of swallow on this island 
forms a nest, in which grass or moss, &c. are niciely agglu- 
tinated by a substance^ exactly similar to tliat of which exclu- 
sively the edible nests consist. This substance, from what- 
ever paxt of these re^ons the nests be derived, is cissitiiiially 
uniform, differing only in the colour, according to the relative 
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age of the nests. It exhibits BOjie of those diversities which 
might be expected, if it were collected casually (like the mud 
employedby the martin, a the materials commonly employed 
in nest-iBaking), and applied to the rocks. If it consisted of 
the: substances usually supj)osed, it • would be putrescent and 
diversified.' ■; 

Dr. Horsfield thinks that it is an animal elaboration, per- 
haps a kind of secretion ; but to determine its nature accurately, 
it should be carefully analy2:ed, the anatomy of the bird should 
be investigated, and its character and habits watched. 

The kayman of the Dutch, the hmya of the Malays, and the 
hoyo or hdjul of the Javans, which abounds along the shores 
and in the principal rivers of the island, resembles more the 
crocodile of Egyj^t than that of the Ganges, or the American, 
alligator. The character of the lacerta crocodiles, as given in 
the Systema Nature, applies to the Javan crocodile, with this 
difference, that in the latter the two crests of the tail coalesce 
towards the extremity, in which respect it agrees with that of 
the Ganges; but its head and jaws are broad, and rounded. 
In its manners, habits, and destructive qualities, it resembles 
the largest animals of this genus. Next to the crocodile in size 
is ikiQ Mwak of the Malays, or memjdwak or selir a of the 
Javans. It sometimes attains the length of six or seven feet, 
and lives near the banks of rivers and marshes. Its character 
agrees with those of the lacerta monitor. It is erroneously de- 
nominated the guana by Europeans. The eggs of this animal, 
as well as of the crocodile, are eaten by the natives, and the 
fat is collected for medical purposes. A small lizard, the 
himglon of the Javans, is erroneously called the chameleon, in 
consequence of the property of changing its colour. It has the 
specific characters of the guana, but is much smaller, seldom 
exceeding eighteen or twenty inches in length. There are 
various other lizards. 

Two varieties of the turtle, pmvyu and penyu komhang^ are 
found in the seas surrounding Java. Both yield the substance 
called tortoise-shell, but they are seldom taken of sufficient 
size to render it valuable : the fiesh is excellent Another 
kind, of which the species is unknown, renders a thicker shell. 
Kuro is the name of the common land-tortoise, which is found 
^ ery abundantly in pailicular districts. . 
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Besides tlie rana eseulenta,, green frog {kodok ijk of the 
Javans) which is ireqneiitl j eateiij and the kodak there 

is the cominoii toad/ AwM, and the and kiidel The 

irog-fish ■ (rana paradosa)^ or a variety of it, is also found on the 
island, and has been exhibited in the same supposed ineta- 
iiioi*|)liosis as in other couiitries. No noxious quality of any 
of these animals is here 'known. 

It is imcertaiii whether the boa constrictor be found on J ava. 
The serpent usually called the Mar sium is a species of coluber, 
and has been described in one of the volumes of the Batavian 
Transactions ; but several other species are found which anive 
at a very huge size. One of them, the idar Idamig^ is very 
much dreadedby the natives, and said to be poistmous. Of the 
Mlarsdwa there are several varieties, one of which, idar hciwu 
muohmiy is most beautifiiily variegated. Upwanls of twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poisonous. The (dar kimpe is 
found at or near the dischai-ge of large rivers into the ocean, 
and is more abundant in some districts than in others. This 
is greatly dreaded by the natives ; its bite however is rarely 
mortal, and the effects are comparatively slow, death seldom 
occurring within twenty-four hours from the time of its in- 
fiiction. No remedies which deserv-e notice are known by tlie 
natives : charms and su]3erstitious applications are generally 
resorted to. The most remarkable serpent is the I'dar kddaf^ 
or karaiaj. The idar Idnang^ and some of the vaiieties idar 
sdwa are slender, and possess considerable agility. According 
to the account of the natives, they fi'equently ascend tees, and 
suspending tliemselves by the extremity of their tail, seize 
upon small animals passing below; but the true alar sdmi of 
the Eastern Javans is slow, thick, and unwieldy. Nothing 
which could illustrate its supposed power of ffiscinatioii has 
been noticed. 

Of the fish most commonly used for food by the natives^ 
many of which are excellent and abundant, thirty -iiiiir species 
of liver fish, seven found chiefly in pools or stagnant waters, 
and sixteen sea fish, are already enumerated by Dr. U orsfield. 
The classes of amphibia and pisces, doubtless, afford many 
new subjects for investigation. Valentyn enumerates limn 
dred and twenty-eight uneommon kinds of fish found in the 
waters of the Eastern Idands. 
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Honey and wax are produced by three species of bees, 
inhabiting the largest forests, but they are both collected in 
very inconsiderable quantities. Bees are occasionally domes- 
ticated by the Arabs and Indians near the large settlements? 
but never by the natives. Silt-wormswvere once introduced 
by the Dutch near Batavia, but attention to them did not 
extend among the natives. The chrysalis of the large atlas 
affords a coarse silk, which is however not collected for use. 
To the fruit, several insects, and to the corn while in the ear, 
a peculiar species, generally kno\TO by the name of imlwng- 
sangity are most destructive. The latter has in some years 
destroyed the growth of whole districts, and occasioned partial 
scarcity. The natives attempt, in some instances, to extirpate 
it by binning chaff and brimstone in the fields. There are 
scorpions and centipedes, but their bite is considered of little 
consequence: the natives generally apply a cataplasm of 
onions to the wound. The class of insects affords many new 
objects ; specimens of most of the genus papilio, and many of 
other genera have already been collected. 

Java does not afford the same opportunities for beautiful 
collections of shells as the Moluccas, Papua, and other Islands. 
Along the northern coast, few shells are found of beauty or 
variety, and the corallines have mostly lost their integiity by at- 
trition ; but the extensive bays in the southern shore contain 
many of these objects in a state of beauty and perfection. 
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The mlmbitants of Java seem to owe their origin to the same 
stock, from wliiclrmostof tlie ishinds l}'iBg to the soutli of the 
eastern Peniii.suia of Asia appear to Inive been fost peopled 
This stock is evideTitlj Tartar, and has, bv its nnmerons and 
nide-spreading branches, not only extended itself o\ er the 
Indian Archipelago, but over the neighbouring Continent. 
To judge from external appearance, that is to say, from 
shape, size, and feature,” observes Dr, Francis Buchanan, 
in his Notices on the Birman Empire^, there is one very 
extensive nation that inhabits the east of Asia, It includes 
the eastern and western Tartars of the Chinese authors, the 
Calmucs, the Chinese, the Japanese, and other tribes inlui- 
biting what is called the Peninsula of India beyond the 
Ganges, and the islands to the south and east of this, as 
far at least as New Guinea.” — “ This nation,” adds tlie same 
author, “ may be distinguished by a short, squat, robust, 
fleshy stature, and by features highly dillerent from ihose of 
an European, The face is somewhat in shape of a lozenge, 
the forehead and chin being sharpened, whilst at the cheek 
bones it is very broad. The eyebrows, or superciliary ridges, 
“ in this nation, project very little, and the eyes are ver}“ 
narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the ex- 
tenial angles being the highest The nose is very small, 
but has not, like that of the negro, the appearance of being 
flattened, and the apertures of the nostrils, which in the 


* Asiatic Researches, voi v, page 21 p, octavo edition. 
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European are linear and parallel, in them are nearly cir- 
cular and divergent, for the septrnn mirium being much 
thickest towards the face, places them entirely out of the 
parallel line. The mouths of this nation are in general well 
shaped; their hair is harsh, lank, and black. Those of 
“ them that live even in the highest climates do not obtain the 
deep hue of the negro or Hindu ; nor do such of them a>s 
live in the coldest climates acquire the clear bloom of the 
Eiu’opean.” 

But although the Javans are to be included under this 
general description, it does not follow that they bear an exact, 
or very striking resemblance, in person and feature, to the 
Chinese or Japanese, nor even that they ai'e liable to be con- 
founded with the Birmans or Siamese. From the foiTiier, 
indeed, they are fer removed by many obvious characteristics ; 
and though more nearly resembling the latter, they possess 
many peculiarities, wiiich mark them out to the most cai*eless 
observer as a race distinct and separate for ages, though still 
retaining general traces of a common origin. As we approach 
the limits of savage life, and recur to that inartificial, unim- 
proved state of society, in which the primitive divergence may 
be supposed to have taken place, we shall find the points of 
resemblance increased, and the proofs of a common descent 
multiplied. The less civilized of the tiibes inhabiting the 
islands, aj^proach so nearly, in jAysical appearance, to that 
portion of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, which has felt least 
of the Chinese influence on the one side, and of the Birman and 
Siamese on the other, and exliibit so striking an aflinify^ in their 
usages and customs, as to warrant the hypothesis that the tide 
of population originally flowed towards the islands, from tha-t 
quarter of the Continent lying between Siam and China. But 
at what era this migration commenced ; whether, in the first 
instance, it was purely accidental and subsequently gradual ; 
or whether, originally, it was undertaken from design, and 
accelerated, at any particular periods, by political convulsions 
on the Continent, we cannot at present determine with any 
certainty, as we have no data on which to rely with con- 
fidence. It is probable, however, that the islands were peo- 
pled at a very remote period, and long before the Birman 
and Siamese nations rose into notice. 
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Wluitever opiiiioii may '''be' foniiecl on the Meiiiitj of the 
tribes inhabitiiig these 'Maiids and the neigliboiiiiiig Peniii- 
snla^ the striking resemblance .in person, leatiire, language, 
and customs, which prevails throughout the whole Archipe- 
lago, jiistiiies the conclusion, that its original population issued 
from the same source, and that,. the peculiarities ^\hidi distin- 
guish the different nations and .comiiuini ties into \diicli it is at 
present distrihiiied, are the , result of a long separation, local 
circumstances, and the , intercourse of foreign traders, eiiii- 
graiits, or settlers. 

Excluding the, Philippines,.- as distant from the scene of 
our present t>hservaiions, it may. be noticed, that of the three 
chief nations in these islands, occupying resj>edively Java, 
Sumatra, and Celebes, the; first lias, especially l>y its moral 
habits, by its superior civilization and iinproveineiits, obtained 
a broader and more- marked cliaraclerislic than the others. 
Both the Malayan -and Bugh nations are maritime and com- 
iiierciai, devoted to specuilations of gain, animated by a spirit 
of adventure, and accustomed to distant and hazardous enter- 
prises; while the Javans, on the contrary, are an agrieultural 
race, attached to the soil, of quiet habits and contented dispo- 
sitions, almost entirely unacquainted tvitli navigation and 
foreign trade, and little inclined to engage in either. This 
difference of character may perhaps be accounted for, by the 
great superiority of the soil of Java to that of the other 
two islands. 

It is to be regretted, that our information on the state and 
progi-ess of society in these islands is scanty, as Europeans 
only became acquainted with them when thej' were on tlieir 
decline. The Malayan empire, which once extended over all 
Sumatra and the capital of which is still nominally' at J/c- 
nung^-^kdbait on that island, had long been dismembered ; but 
its colonies were found established on the coasts of the Penin- 
sula and throughout the Islands, as far east as the .Moluccas. 
The Mahometan institutions had considerably obliterated their 
ancient character, and had not only obstru€te<l their improve- 
menb'but had accelerated their decline. Traditional history 
concurs ■with existing monuments, in proving them to have 


* See Marsden^a Sumatni. 
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fonneiiy made considerable advances in tliose arts, to wbicii 
their industry and ingenuity were particularly directed, and 
they still bear marks of that higher state of civilixatioii which 
they once enjoyed. 

What the Malayan empire w'as on Sumatra, in the 'VA Cstern 
part of the Archipelago, that of Gtiah or Me}}gk(hm\ was on 
Celebes in the east; but the people of this latter nation, wljoin 
we may generally designate by the name of Bugis^ had not 
been equally influenced by foreign settlers nor exposed to tlic 
inroads of the Arab missionaries, and they consequently main- 
tained their ancient worship and tlieii* native institutions for a 
longer period. Like the Maldyus^ they sent forth numerous 
colonies, and at one period extended the success of their arms 
as far west as Acheen on Sumatra, and Keddali on the Malayan 
peninsula, and in almost every part of the ^Archipelago, Ma- 
layan and Bilgis settlers and establishments are to be found. 

The Javans, on the contrary, being an agiicultoal people, 
are seldom met with out of their native island. At one period 
of their history, indeed, theur power seems to have been ex- 
erted in acquiring or perpetuating foreign dominion, and they 
seem to have sent out colonies to Borneo, the Peninsula, Su- 
matra, and probably Celebes: but when Emopeans became 
acquainted with them, their external influence appears to have 
been contracted, and their sovereignty nearly confined within 
the limits of Java itself. Their foreign establishments thus re- 
ceiving from them no protection, and deriving no advantage 
from nominal obedience, declared their independence : and, 
having but little comnimiication with the mother-country, 
soon became assimilated to the character, and merged into the 
body of the Malayan nation. 

The comparative advancement of these three nations in the 
arts of civilized life, seems to be directly as the fertility of the 
soil they occupied, or the inducements they held out to foreign 
intercourse ; and inversely, as the indulgence of their own 
roving, adventurous spirit, and piratical habits. The fots 
never fix their roots but in a crowded population, and a 
crowded population is generally created only on a fertile teni- 
tory. Egypt, from the fertility of soil and the consequent 
density of its population, led the way in science and refine- 
ment among ancient nations; while the sterile tracts conti- 
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g«0iis to that favoured land: have been inhabited, from primeval 
times, by dispersed tribes of ■ imimprovecl barbarians. In like 
inamier, Java having become popnloiis from its natural fer- 
tility, and having, by its wealth and the salubrity of its 
climate, invited the visits of more enlightened strangers, soon 
made great progress in arts, and knowledge ; while tiie 
being inoie deficient in these advantages, have been left con- 
siclerably behind in the race of improvement. They may lay 
cdaim, however, To the, ijiost ■originality of character., . 

It will be the object of another part of this work, to trace 
the source of that foreign influence, to which these three 
nations are |:mncipally indebted for their civilization : here, 
tlicrefore, it may not be necessary to advcal to the circum- 
stance further, than by generally observing, that from western 
Asia they recedved the rudiments and impulse of improvement; 
an inference abundantly justified by the extensive remains of 
the arts, institutions, and languages of that country, which are 
still to be found throughout the Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather 
below the middle size, though not so short as the Bifffis and 
many of the other islandem. They are, upon the whole, well 
shaped, though less remarkably so than the Makigm^ and 
erect in their figures. Their limbs are slender, and the urists 
and ankles particularly small. In general, they allow tlie body 
to retain its natural shape. The only exceptions to this obser- 
vation are, an attempt to prevent the growth, or to reduce the 
size of the waist, by compressing it into the narrowest limits ; 
and the practice still more injinioiis to female elegance, of 
drawing too tightly that part of the dress u*hi€li eov'crs the 
bO'Som. Deformity is veiy rare among them. Tlie ibreh.eai! is 
high, the eyebrow^'s well marked and distant from the eyes, 
which are somew’hat' Chinese,' or rather Tartar, in tlie Ibrina- 
tion of the inner angle. The- colour of the eye is dark ; the 
nose small and somewhat flat, hut less so than that of the 
islanders in general. The mouth is w^ell formed, but the lips 
are large,' and their beauty generally injured by the practice of'' 
filhg and dyeing the teeth black, and by tlie use of tofiacco, 
dri^ &c. The cheek-bones are usually prominent ; the heard 
very scanty; the hair, of the head gemmlly lank and black, 
hut sometimes 'waviii^-' IB :€tels, and paiiially tinged with a 
deep reddish brown colour. The coimtenance is mild, placid 
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and thoughtful, and easily expresses respect, gaiety, earnest- 
ness, indiiference, bashfulness^ or anxiety. 

In complexion, the Javans, as well as the other eastern 
islanders, may be considered rather as a yellow than a copper- 
coloured or black race. Their standard of beauty, in this 
respect, is a vkgin-gold colour ;” except perhaps in some 
few districts in the mountainous parts of the country, where a 
ruddy tinge is occasioned by the climate, they want the degree 
of red requisite to gire them a copperish hue. It may be 
ohsen^ed, however, that they are generally darker than the 
tribes of the neighboming islands ; especially the iiihabitants 
of the eastern districts, who may indeed be considered as 
having more delicate features, and bearing a more distinct 
impression of Indian colonization, than those of the Western 
or Stinda districts. The Sfmclas exhibit many features of a 
mountainous race. They are shorter, stouter, hardier, and 
more active men, than the inhabitants of the coast and eastern 
districts. In some respects they resemble the Madurese, who 
display a more martial and indej^endent air, and move with a 
bolder carriage than the natives of Java. A considerable dif- 
ference exists in person and features between the higher and 
lower classes ; more indeed than seems attributable to differ- 
ence of employment and treatment. The features and limbs 
of the chiefs are more delicate, and approach more nearly to 
those of the inhabitants of Western India, while tliose of the 
common people retain more marked traces of the stock from 
which the islands were originally peopled. In colour there 
are many different shades in different families and different 
districts, some being much darker than others. Among many 
of the chiefs a strong mixtoe of the Chinese is clearly dis- 
cernible : the Arab features are seldom foimd, except among 
the priests, and some few families of the highest rank. 

The women, in general, are not so good-looldng as the men ; 
and to Europeans many of them, particulaiiy when advanced 
in years, appear hideously ugly. But among the lower orders, 
much of this deficiency of personal comeliness is doubtless to 
be attributed to the severe duties which they have to perform 
in the field, to the hardships they have to undergo in carrying 
opprevssive burdens, and to exposure in a sultry climate. On 
the neighbouring island of Bdli^ where the condition. of ihe 
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wirtiic‘11 amtmg tlie peasaiitiy does not appear In' any niiaiiis m 
oppressed and degi*aded^ they exhibit considerable personal 
beanty ; and even on Java, the higher orders of them Ixniigkept 
\vithin-do<a‘s, have a very deckled stiperioriiy in tliis ri‘spect. 

In iiiaiiners the Javans ai*e eas}' and ctajHeoiis, and re- 
speelful even to timidity ; they have a great sense* of propriety, 
and are never rude or abrupt. In their deportnieiii tliey are 
pliant and graceful, the people of condition earrviiig nith 
them a considerable air of fashion, and reci^iviiig tlic gaze 
of the curious without being at all diseuBcia’iiai fii their 
deliver}' llicy are in general viay* eircimispect and ei'en slow, 
though not deiicient in animation when iieeissai}". 

Here, as on Sumatra, tlierc are eerluiii inoiintainous dis- 
Iricts, in which the people are subject to tliose large wens 
IB the throat, teiiiied in Europe (jofires. lire cause is gene- 
rally ascribed l)y the natives to the qualit}* r?!* the v/ater ; but 
there seems good ground for concluding, that it is rather to be 
traced to the alniospliere. In proof of this it inav be men- 
tioned, that there is a village near the foot of the Tenffyar 
mountains, in the eastern part of the island, where every 
family is aiHicted by this malady, while in anotlier village, 
situated at a gi’eater elevation, and through which the stream 
descends which serves for the use of both, there exists no such 
deformity. These wens are considered hereditary in somc‘ fa- 
milies, and seem thus independent of situatimi. A branch of 
the family of the present Adipdti of Banda is sulyect to 
them, and it is remai*kable that they prevail diiefly aiuf>ng tlie 
women in that family. They neither produce positive siitfering 
nor occasion early death, and may be considered rather as de- 
fomities tlian diseases. It is never attempted to remove them. 

The population of Java is very unequally distrilnitecl, uliether 
we consider the fertility or the extent of the districts over which 
it is spread. The great mass of it lies in the eastern and na- 
tive districtvS, as will be perceived from the annexed tal.)les. 

The table No. I., is compiled from materials collected by a 
committee appointed on the first establishment of the British 
government, to enquire and report on the state of the ccaiiitry, 
■It will be found'to illustrate, in some degree, the proportionate 
numbers of 'The difierent ranks and classes of socic‘ty in the 
island. Beyond &is, ■ however, it cannot he depended upon, 
as the returns of which it is an abstract were made at a period 
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when the Dutch system of admiBistration provisionally re- 
mainecl in force ; and erery new enquiry into the state of the 
country being at that time considered by the people as a pre- 
lude to some new tax or oppression, it became an object with 
them to conceal the liill extent of the population: accordingly 
it was found to differ essentially in amount from the results of 
inform atioii subsequently obtained on the introduction of the 
detailed land-revenue settlement, when an agreement ^vilh each 
individual cultivator becoming neeessaij^ to the security of his 
possession, he seldom failed to satisfy the necessary enquiries. 
The table No. IL,here exhibited, at least as far as regards the 
European provinces, may therefore be considered as faithful a 
view of the population of the country as could be expected, and 
as such, notwithstanding the inaccuracies to which all such 
accounts are liable, it is presented with some coniidence to the 
public. 

It was formed in tlie following manner. A detailed account 
of tlie peasantry of each village was first taken, containing the 
name of each male inhabitant, with other particulars, and from 
the aggiegate of these village lists a general statement was con- 
structed of the inhabitants of each subdivision and district. An 
abstract was again drawn up from these provincial accounts, 
exhibiting the state of each residency in which the districts 
were respectively included, and the totals of these last, col- 
lected into one tabular view, constitute the present abstract. 
The labour of this detailed smTey was considerable, for as 
each individual cultivator was to receive a lease con*esponding 
with the register taken, it was necessaiy that the land he rented 
should be carefully measured and assessed 

The Javan mode of taking account of population is by the number 
of chacha, or families,” as it is usually rendered, though the word strictly 
means enumeration.” Wlienthe sovereign assigns lands, it is not usual 
for him to express the extent of land, but the number of chaclia attached 
to it. But as the population of the land so granted varies, the original 
expression becomes inaccurate. In the native provinces, the number of 
chachas reckoned is almost invariably less than the number actually exist- 
ing, a clear proof, if the original census was correct, that in those pro- 
vinces population has increased. An account of the number of chachas 
was taken some few years back by the Sultan of Yugya-ktrta, with a view 
to a new distribution of the lands ; but the measure was very un})opular, 
and no accurate results were obtained. The Dutch relied entirely upon 
this loose system of eDiimoration. 
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By the last table, it appears tliat in some districts the popu- 
lation is ill the ratio of two hundred and eighfy -one to a square 
mile, while in others it is not more than tw^enty-four and three 
quarters : in the districts of Bmt^wwmigi it is even as low as 
seven. The soil in the eastern districts is generally considered 
superior to that in the w^estem, and this circumstance, added 
to the superior facilities which they afford to commerce, may 
serve to account for their original selection as the chief seat of 
the native government, and consequently for their denser po- 
pulation at an early period. 

This disproportion was also promoted by the policy of the 
Dutch Company. The Dutch first established themselves in 
the western division, and having no confidence in the natives, 
endeavoured to drive them firom the vicinity of Batavia, with 
the view of establishing round their metropolis an extensive 
and desert hairier. The forced seiwices and forced deliveries, 
which extended wherever Dutch influence could be felt, and 
of which more will be said hereafter, contiihuted to impoverish, 
and thereby to depopulate the country. The drain also of the 
surrounding districts, to supply the place of the multitudes 
who perished by the unhealthy climate of Batavia, must have 
been enonnous ; and if to these w^e add the checks to jiopiila- 
tioii, which were created over Bantam, the Bridng'en Regen- 
cies, and Cheribon, in the 23epper and coffee cultivation, of the 
natee of winch an accoimt will be given when treating of the 
agriculture of the countr}’^, we need go no further to account for 
the existing disproportion. It was only about sixty years ago 
that the Dutch government first obtained a decided influence in 
the eastern districts, and firom that moment, the provinces sub- 
jected to its authority ceased to improve, and extensive emigra- 
tions took jilace into the dominions of the native iirinces. Such 
%veTe the effects of this desolating system, that the jio^iulation 
of the province of Banyiiwdiigi, which in 1750 is said to have 
amounted to upwards of eighty thousand souls, was in 1811 
reduced to eight thousand. 

The Fridng^en Regencies, from their inland situation and 
mountainous character, may probably have at all times been 
less closely peojiled than other parts of the island, and their 
insufficient poj^ulation would fiimish no proofs of the oppres- 
sions of govermnent, did we not observe extensive tracts, nay 
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tt'iitile districts. exMbitiiig the traces of iurBitTcallivatioii, iitjw 
lying waste iitk ! oxergrmm with long ruidi grass. Cluhibon 
cUitl Ibiiitaiii have shared the same late. These provinces, ac- 
cording to autlieBtie atreoiints, were at the period r^f the first 
esUiblisInneid of the Eiirf^pean gorexaiiiieiit, aiiiong the rielu^st 
and iiaist pfrpaloiis of tlKTslaiKl. In 1811 they were found in 
a slate ofcwtrcane poverty^ adordiiig little or no revenue, and 
distracted h}‘ all the aggravated uiiseries of coiitiiuied iiisiir- 
rcetioiis. 

If we loot at Calcutta, Madras, and BouiIkiv, the ca‘)Hia!s 
of the Tliitish goveninient in India: if we look at the great 
cities of every nation in Europe; nay, if we even coniine oiir- 
selves to the capitals of the native princes on Java, we shall 
find that po]ni!alioii has always accunmlatcsl in their vicinity. 
And why was not this the case with the Dutch capital ? Tlie 
cdiniate alone will not explain it Bad govennuent was the 
principal cause ; a system of policy which sea-ured ntnther 
person nor property — selfish, jealous, vexations, andtyraniii- 
eaL It is no less true than reinai-kahle, that wherever the 
Dutch influence has prerailed in the Eastern Seas, depopula- 
tion has followed... The Moluccas pailieularlj liave.^ suffered at 
least as much as any part of J ava, and the population of those 
Islands, reduced as it is, has been equally oppressed and de- 
graded. 

Tt wa>s fortunate for the interests of humanity, and fiir the 
importance of Java, that the native governments were less 
oppressive than the sway of their European coiicpierorH, and 
that their states afforded a retreat ifom a more desolating 
tyranny. It has l>een ascertained, that, on the first establish- 
ment of the Dutch in the eastern part of the island, the inha** 
hitants of whole districts at once migrated into the luitive 
provinces. F4veiy new act of rigour, every unexpected exac- 
tion, occasioned a further migration, and cultivation was 
transfen-ed to tracts which had previously scaretdy a iamily on 
them. This state of things continued down to the latest date 
ofrtlie Dutch govennuent. During the adininistratioii of 
Maiahal Daendels, in the years 1808, 1800, and 1810, neaidy 
all the inhabitants of the province of Demdl\ one of* the richest 
in the eastern districts, fled into the native provinces ; jmd 
when an order was ^ven for the' rigid enforceiBcnl of the coffee 
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liioBopoiy, every district suffered in its populatioHj in propor- 
tion to the extent of service levied upon it Of the sacrifice of 
li^x^s by thousands and tens of thousands, to fill the raiihs of the 
Dutch native aaiiiy, and to construct roads and public v'orks^ 
we shall speak more at large hereafter. 

The total population of Java and Madura appears from the 
Table No. II., to amount to 4,615,270, of which about four 
millions and a half may be considered as the indigenous popu- 
lation of the country, and the rest as foreign settlers. Itine- 
rants, who are principally found along the coast in the different 
maritime and commercial capitals, are not included ; neither is 
the nautical population, which cannot be estimated at less than 
30,000 souls ; so that the whole population of these two 
islands may, perhaps, be taken in round numbers at not much 
less than five millions. Of these not less than three millions 
are in the provinces immediately subject to Emopean autho- 
rity, and upwards of a million and a half in the provinces of 
the native princes. 

While the British were in possession of Java, there is reason 
to believe that the population of the Island was rapidly increas- 
ing; that of the provinces immediately under the Eiuopean 
authority was certainly augmented by the reton of numerous 
families from emigration : but previously to that period, no such 
authentic registers were kept as might enable us to ascertain 
with precision the variations in the number of the inliabitants 
during the Dutch government. 

Nothing can more completely shew the vague and defective 
information formerly attainable on this subject, than the loose 
and contradictory statements published by those who took 
most pains to be well informed, and who felt it their duty to 
collect all the light that could be attained. In some accounts 
vEich have met the public eye, the population of Java is placed 
on a level with that of the most powerful European states, and 
assumed as high as thirty millions, while in others, where one 
would expect more accuracy % it is rated at only a million. 
The most respectable authorities f state the population about 
a century ago at three millions; but the slightest reflection will 
convince us, that such an estimate must have proceeded upon 

* Coiquhoun^^ Statistical Account of Great Britain. f Valentyn. , 
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data merely conjectural, : for -jB-om our knowledge of the Dutch 
maxims of administration, we may safely say, that until very 
lately, they never thought 'it an object to prosecute statistic 
enquiries, and that if ever, .they had done so, under the old 
system, they coul<l have obtained 3io results deserving of con- 
fidence or credit 

About the yeai“ 1750, a certain number of families were 
assigned by the stipulations of a treaty to one of the native 
princes^'; and on his death, about tliirly years afterwards, 
when an account was taken,. of this population, it appeared 
that the number ofiamilies had' nearly doubled. But this in- 
crease cannot be taken ' as the average increase of the Island, 
for at this period the native provinces received a considerable 
accession to their niuiibers, in consequence of the emigi’atioiis 
from the Dutch teiiitories* ■ 

If any inference can be 'drawn from this and other corres- 
ponding circumstances,- it .would seem, that notwithstanding 
the drains on the existing race, a.nd the p,reventive checks to 
«aii increase, which were experienced dining the latter years of 
the Dutch administration, the island was actually more popu- 
lous in 1811, when it was surrendered to the British, than in 
1750, when at the termination of a destructive war, the Dutch 
acquired the greatest portion of it from the nativ es. 

To support the opinion of an increase within the last half 
century (which is every where asserted) we have the assurance, 
that during that period the greatest intenial tranquillity pre- 
vailed in the provinces subject to native administration ; that 
310 years of scarcity and famine wei'e experienced, mid #i&t the 
island was blessed with genial seasons and abundance of sub- 
sistence. But to place in the opposite scale, we have the 
government oppressions to w^hieh we formerly alluded, and 
which one would suppose sujffieient to counteract the natural 
tendency of these advantages. As demonstrative of the strength 
of that principle of population, wliich could even maintain its 
stationaiy amoxmt in conflict with political drains and discou- 
ragements, it maybe, proper to mention cursorily a few' of tliem. 
Great demands were, at all times, made on the peasantry of the 
island, to recruit tlie ranks of the Dutch a,rniy, and to supply 

* The granifether of ,the,pr€^iit Priaee Frmg IVeiMm. 
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tlie many other wants of the public service ; the severities and 
consequent mortality to which the troops were liable^, may be 
calculated, from the reluctance of the unfortimate wretches, 
selected as victims of military conscription, to engage in the 
duties of a military life. Confined in unhealthy garrisons, 
exposed to unnecessary hardships and privations, extraordinary 
casualties took place among them, and fi'equent new levies be- 
came necessary, while the anticipation of danger and suffering 
produced an aversion to the service, which was only aggravated 
by the subsequent measm’es of cruelty and oppression. The 
conscripts raised in the provinces were usually sent to the me- 
tropolis by water; and though the distance be but short between, 
any two points of the island, a mortality, similar to that of a slave- 
ship in the middle passage, took place on board these recepta- 
cles of reluctant recmits. They were generally confined in the 
stocks till their arrival at Batavia, and it is calculated that for 
every man that entered the army and performed the duties of a 
soldier, several lives were lost. Besides the supply of the army, 
one half of the male jpopulation of the country was constantly 
held in readiness for other public services ; and thus a gi*eat 
portion of the effective hands were taken fi’om their families, 
and detained at a distance from home, in laboius which broke 
their spirit and exhausted their strength. During the adminis- 
tration of Marshal Daendels, it has been calculated that the 
construction of public roads alone, destroyed the lives of at 
least ten thousand workmen. The transport of government 
stores, and the capricious requisitions of government agents of 
all classes, perpetually harassed, and firequentiy carried off 
numbers of the people. If to these drains we add the waste of 
life occasioned by insurrections, which tyranny and impolicy 
excited and fomented in Cheribon, the blighting effects of the 
coffee monopoly, and forced services in the Prid7ig'en Begen- 
cies, and the still more desolating operation of the policy pur- 
sued and consequent anai-chy produced in the province of 
Bantam, we shall have some idea of the depopulating causes 
that existed under the Dutch administration, and the force of 
that tendency to increase, which could overcome obstacles so 
powerful. 

Most of these drains and checks were removed during the 
sliort period of British administration ; but it is to be regretted 
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(i»o far as accurate data on this subject would be desirable) that 
there ft'as not time to learn satisfactorily the result of a dif- 
ferent system^ or to institute the proper ri^gisterSy by which 
alone c|iiestioiis of population can be determiiiefb The only 
document of tliiilMnd, to which I can venture b,i refer as au- 
thentic^ is a statement of the births and deatlis that occurred in 
the* given general jiopiJation of the Pritbiffe^i Kegeiieies for 
one year. From this aecouiil it would appear^ that even in 
these Regencies, where, if we except Batavia, the checks to 
population are allou'ed to be greater than elseuiiere, tlie births 
were to the total existing jiopulation as i to 311, and the deaths 
;is I to 40 very nearly ; that tliC births exceed the deaths by 
CIIS, or about 1 in 40, in a population of *232,000, and tbat, at 
that rate, the population would double itself in tlinjc huiKlred 
and seventy "five years. A slow increase, certainly, compared 
with England, where the births, in the three years ending 
1800, were to the persons alive as 1 in 8(), and the deaths as 
I to 40, and where, consequently, the nation would double 
itself in one hundred and sixty years (or taking the enumera- 
tion of 1811 as more con*ect, where the pc)pulation would be 
doubled in eighty years) : but not much slower than that of 
France, where, according to the statements of numbers in 1700 
and 1790, about three Iminhed years would be required to 
double the inhabitants. It has been evSliniated that the popu- 
lation in some more favourable districts would doulde itseli’ in 
iifty real's. One inference cannot fail to be drawn from the 
register to ndiich I have refeiTed ; that the births and deaths, 
though they nearly approach each other, are low, compared 
widi the existing numbers ; and that, consequently, the cli- 
mate is healthy, and the mamages not very prolific, as fax as 
this -district is, concerned. 

-In the absence of authentic documents, which would have 
‘ enabled ns to resolve many interesting questions regarding the 
population, such as the number of children to a marriage, the 
ordinary length of life, the proportion of chiklren tliai die in 
inlkncy and at the other stages of life, tlic ratio between the 
births and deaths, and the consequent rate of increase, the 
effect of polygamy and multiplied divorces, the compai'utive 
healthiness of the, towns and tlm^illagcs, and se\'eral others, — 
I shall state a few''obseryatfoBf'-on Bome^ of these heads, "and a 
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few facts teiKling to sliew^^ that under a better system of 
government, or by the removal of a few of the checks that pre- 
viously existed, Java might, in a short time, be expected to be 
better peopled. 

The soil is in general extremely fertile, and can be brought 
to yield its produce with little labour. Many of the best spots 
still remain uncultivated, and several distiicts are almost desert 
and neglected, which might be the seats of a crowxled and 
happy peasaiitiy. In many places, the land does not require 
to be cleared, as in America, from the overgrown vegetation of 
primeval forests, but offers its services to die husbandman, 
almost free from every obstruction to his immediate labours.* 
The agiiculteal life in which the mass of the jieople are 
engaged, is on Java, as in every other country, the most 
favourable to health. It not only favours the longevity of the 
existing race, hut conduces to its more rapid renewal, by 
leading to early marriages and a numerous progeny. The 
teim of life is not much shorter than in the best climates of 
Europe. A veiy considerable number of persons of both 
sexes attain the advanced age of seventy or eighty, and some 
even live to one hundred and upwards ; nearly the same pro- 
portion survive forty and fifty, as in other genial climates. 

While life is thus healthy and jirolonged, there are no 
restraints upon the fomiation of family connexions, by the 
scarcity of subsistence or the labour of supporting children. 
Both sexes arrive at maturity veiy early, and the customs of 
the coimtry, as well as the nature of the climate, impel them 
to many young; the males at sixteen, and the females at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age ; though frequently the women 
form connexions at nine or ten, and, as Montesquieu expresses 
it, “ infancy and mairiage go together.” The conveniences 
which the manied couple require are few and easily procured. 
The impulse of natiue is seldom checked by the experience of 
present deficiencies, or the fear of future poverty. Subsistence 
is procured without difficulty, and comforts are not wanting." 
Children, who ai*e for a very short period a burden to their 
parents, become early the means of assistance and the source 
of wealth. To the peasant who labours his field with his own 
hand, and who has more land than he can bring into cultiva- 
tion, they grow up into a species of valuable property, a real 
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treasure ; while, diiriBg- tlieir. ijoifaBcy and the season of help- 
lessness, they take little -fi-oiB the fruits of Ms indnstiy but bare 
subsistence. 

Their education costs Mm little or nothing ; scarcely any 
clothing is required, his hut- needs very little enlargement, and 
no beds are nseci Many of them die in infancy' ironi the 
small-pox and other distempers,: but never from scimty food or 
criminal neglect of parents. The women of all classes suckle 
their children, till we ascend to the wives of the regents and 
of the sovereign, who employ nurses. 

Though women soon aixive at maturity, and enter early into 
the married state, they continue to bear children to an ad- 
vanced age, and it is no- imcomnion thing to see a granchnother 
still making addition to her family. Great families are how- 
ever rare. Though there are ■ some rvomen who have borne 
thirteen or fourteen cduldren, the- average is rather low than 
othenvise. A chdeha^ or family, is generally less numerous 
than in Europe, both from the circumstance that the young 
men and women more early leave the houses oi* their parents 
to form establishments for themselves, and from an injudicious 
mode of labouring among ■women of the lower ranks. Mis- 
carriages among the latter are frequently caused by over- 
straining themselves in carr}ing excessive burdens, and 
performing oppressive field-work, during pregnancy. The 
average number of persons in a family does not exceed four, 
or four and a half. As the labour of the women is almost 
equally prodiicti^'e with that of the men, female children 
become as much objects of solicitude with their parents as 
male : they are mused with the same care, and view'cd with 
the same pride and tenderness. In no class of sociciy are 
ehildren of either sex considered as an mcimibrance, or tbe 
addition to a family as a misfortune ; maniage is ilmrefore 
almost universal. An -unmarried man past twenty is seldom 
'to be met with, and an 'old maid is considered a curiosity. 
Neither custom, law, or religion, enjoins celibacy on the priest- 
hood, ox any other order of the community, and by none of 
Ihto-is' -it practised. "Although no strictness of principle, nor 
strong ■ sense of moral restraint, prevails in die intercourse of 
the sexes, proj^tnlkm is -not common, except in the capitals. 

As the domestic people, little given to 
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adventure, disinclined to foreign enteiprize, not easily rou>sed 
to violence or bloodshed, and little disposed to inregiilarities 
of any kind, there are but few families left destitute in con- 
sequence of hazards incurred or crimes committed by their 
natmal protectors. The character of blood-thirsty revenge, 
which has been attributed to all the inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago, by no means applies to the people of J ava ; and 
though, in all cases where Justice is badly administered or 
absolutely perverted, people may be expected to enforce their 
rights or redress then grievances, rather by their own passions 
than by an appeal to the magistrate, comparatively few lives 
are lost on the island by personal affrays or private feuds. 

Such are a few of the circumstances tliat would appear to 
have encouraged an increase of population on Java. They 
furnish no precise data on which to estimate its rapidity, or 
to calculate the period within which it would be doubled, but 
they allow us, if tranquillity and good government were en- 
joyed, to anticipate a gradual progress in the augmentation 
of inhabitants, and the improvements of the soil for a long 
course of time. Suppose the quantity of land in cultivation 
to be to the land still in a state of nature as one to seven. 


wliicli is probably near the truth, and that, in the ordinary 
circumstances of the comitiy, the population would double 
itself in a centiir}^, it might go on inci’easing for three hundred 
years to come. Afterwards the immense tracts of unoccupied 
or thinly peopled territories on Sumatra, Borneo, and the nu- 
merous islands scattered over the Archipelago, may be ready 
to receive colonies, ails, and civilization from the metropolis 
of the Indian seas. Commercial intercom’se, ftiendly rela- 
tions, or political institutions, may bind these dispersed com- 
munities in one great insular commonwealth. Its trade and 
navigation might connect the centre of this great empire with 
Japan, China, and the south-western countries of Asia. New 
Holland, vdiich the adventurous Bugis already frequent, and 
which is not so far distant from Java as Bussia is from 
England, might be included in, the circle, and colonies of 
Jav£ins settled on the north, might meet mth the British 
spreading from the south, over that immense and now uncul- 
tivated region. If we could indulge ourselves in such reveries 
with propriety, we might contemplate 'the present 'Semi-feitf:*! 









l>aroiis coiKlitioiij ignorance, and po’^'crtj of these imiuinerable 
islands, exchanged for a state of refinement, prosperity, and 
happiness, 

I foimerly alluded to the oppressions of go*\Tmnieiit, as the 
principal checks to the increase of |)()pulation on Java, There 
are inaiiy others, such .as ^ the small -pox, and othiT diseases, 
which are eoinnion to that coiuitry with the rest of the world. 
From tlic scattered state .of the population, any contagions 
distemper, such as the small-pox, ivas fo.n.iier!y less, .destmc- 
tive on Java, than in countries wliere the iiihahitants are 
more civAvdcd into large towns, ami it is Imped that, irom 
the estahlisliment for vaccine inoculation which the British 
government erected, and endeavourecl to rendcn* pciinaiient, its 
ravages may, in time, be entirely aiTested. The diseases most 
peculiar to the country, and most dangerous at all ages, are 
fevers and dysenteries : epidemics are rare. There are two 
moral causes which, on their first mention, will strike 
one as powerfully calculated to counteract the priiici|>]e of 
population : I mean the facility of obtaining divorces, and the 
practice of ]>olygamy. A greater weight should not, hou'cver, 
he given them than they desen^e after a. consideration of all 
the circumstances. It is true, dial separations often take place 
on the slightest grounds, and new connexions are formed with 
equal frivolity and caprice ; but in whatever light morality 
would view this practice, and however detrimental it would he 
to population in a different state of society, by leaving the 
children of the maniage so dissolved to neglect and want, 
it has no sueli consequences on Java. Ccaisidering the age at 
which marriages are usually contracted, the choice of the 
parties cannot be always expected to be considtfrate or judi- 
cious. It may he observed also that the women, although they 
do not appear old at twenty, as Montesquieu remarks, certainly 
sooner lose that infiuence over their husbands, which depends 
upon their beauty and personal attractions, than they do in 
colder climates. In addition to this, there is little moral 
restraint among many classes of the community, and die 
religious maxims and indulgences acted upon by the priest- 
hood, in regulating matrimonial sanctions, have no tendency 
to produce emistaney, or to repress indiBation. Dissolutions 
of marriage are, therefore,' very frequent, and obtained upon the 
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slightest pretences ; butj as children are always valuable^ and 
as there is very little trouble in rearing or providing for thenij no 
change of mate^ in either party, leads to their abandonment or 
neglect Indeed, the ease of supporting children, which renders 
the practice less detrimental to the increase of population, may 
be one of the principal causes why it is generally followed and 
so little checked. No professed prostitution or promiscuous 
intercourse is the consequence of this weakness of the nuptial 
tie. It is rather brittle than loose r it is easily dissolved, but 
while it remains it generally insures fidelity. 

Polygamy, though in all cases it must be injurious to popula- 
tion and happiness, so far as it goes, is permitted on Java, as in 
other Mahomedan countries, by religion and law’-, but not prac- 
ticed to any great extent. Perhaps the ease of obtaining 
matrimonial separations, by admitting of successive changes of 
wives, diminishes the desire of possessing more than one at a 
time. 

It is plain, likewise, that wiiatever be the law, the great 
body of the people must have only one wife ; and that, where 
there is nearly an equality of number betw^een the sexes, in- 
equality of wealth or powder alone can create an imequal distri- 
bution of women. On Java, accordingly, only the chiefs and 
the sovereign marry more tlian one wife. All the chiefs, from 
the regents dowmw’ai*ds, can only, by the custom of the country, 
have tw^o; the sovereign alone has four* The regents, how’-ever, 
have generally three or four concubines, and the sovereign 
eight or ten. Some of the chiefs have an extraordinary 
number of children ; the late Regent of Tiihan is reputed to 
have been the father of no few^er than sixty-eight. Such 
appropriations of numerous women as wives or concubines, 
were owning to the political power of native authorities over the 
inferior classes; and as, by the new system, that power is 
destroyed, the evil may to a certain extent be checked. If w^e 
W'Cre to dej^end upon the statement of a writer whom Mon- 
tesquieu refers to, that in Bantam there were ten women to one 
man, we should be led to conclude with him., that here w’-as a 
case particularly favourable to polygamy, and that such an 
institution was here an appointment of nature, intended for the 
multiplication of the species, rather than an abuse contributing 
to check it. There is not the least foundation, however, for the 
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report. The proportion of males and females bom in Bantam^ 
and over the whole of Javaj- is nearly the same as in Europe, and 
as we find generally to exist, wheiwer accurate statements can 
be obtained. From the iitfonnation collected in a very carefiil 
sniTey of one part of the rery provinee in qnc^stioii, the prepon- 
derance seemed to he on the. side of male cHldren to an extra- 
ordimixy clegi^ee; the male children being alioiit forty-two 
thousand, and the females only thirty-five tlioiisaiid five huii- 
(heci There were formerly, it is true, gi’eat drains on the male 
population, to which I have before alluded, and which, in the 
advanced stagers of life, might turn the balance on the other 
side ; but as they were never so destructive as to render poly- 
gamy a political institution, so that institution was not carried to 
such an extent, as to render it a peculiar obstacle to the progi‘ess 
of population. Upon the whole, we may conclude that in J ava, 
under a mild goveimnent, there is a great tendency to an in- 
crease in the number of inhabitants, and to the consequent im- 
provement and importance of the island. 

Besides the natives, whose numbers, circumstances, and cha- 
racter I have slightly mentioned, there is on Java a rapidly 
increasing race of foreigners, who have emigrated from the 
different surrounding countries, llie most numerous and im- 
portant class of these is the Chinese, who already do not fall 
far short of a hundred thousand ; and who, with a system of free 
trade and free cultivation, would soon accumulate tenfold, by 
natural increase ‘^vitliin the island, and gradual accessions of 
new settlers from home. They reside principally in tlie three 
capitals of Batavia, Samdrang^ and Surabaga^ but they are to 
be found in all the smaller capitals, and scattered over most 
parts of the country. A great proportion of them are descended 
from families who have been many generations on the islanci 
Additions are gradually making to their numbers. They arrive 
at Batavia from China, to the amount of a thousand and more 
annually, in Chinese junks, canying three, four, and five hun- 
dred each, without money or resoiuces ; but, by dint of their in- 
dustry, soon acquire comparative opulence. There are no 
women on Java who come directly from China; but as the Chi- 
nese often marry the daughters of their countrymen by Javan 
women, there results a numerous mixed race, v’hich "is often 
scarcely distinguishable ^from the native Chinese. The Chinese 
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on tlieir arrival generally niarrj" a Ja%-an woman, or purchase 
a slave from the other islands. The progeny from this con- 
nexion, or what may be temed the cross breed between 
the Chinese and Javans, are called in the Dutch accounts 
perndkans. Many return to China annually in the junks, but 
by no means in the same numbers as they amve. 

The Chinese, in all matters of inheritance and minor affairs, 
are governed by their owm laws, administered by their own 
cHefs, a captain and several lieutenants being api^ointed 
by government for each society of them. They are distinct 
from the natives, and are in a high degree more intelligent, 
more laborious, and more luximous. They ai*e the life and 
soul of the commerce of the country. In the native provinces 
they are still farmers of the revenue, having fomieiiy been so 
throughout the island. 

Although still numerous, they are considered to have much 
decreased since the civil war in 1742, during which not only 
a large proportion of the Chinese population W"as massacred 
by the Dutch in the town of Batavia, but a decree of extenni- 
nation was proclaimed against them throughout the island. 

The natives of the Coromandel and Malabar coast, who 
reside on Java, are usually termed Moors. They appear to be 
the remnant of a once extensive class of settlers ; but their 
numbers have considerably decreased, since the establishment 
of the Dutch monopoly, and the absolute extinction of the 
native trade with India, which we have reason to believe wavS 
once very extensive. Trading vessels, in considerable numbers, 
still continue to proceed from the Coromandel coast to Su- 
matra, Penang, and Malacca, but they no longer frequent 
Java. 

Bugis and Maldyiis are established in all the maritime 
capitals of Java. They have their own quarter of the town 
allotted to them, in the same manner as the Chinese, and are 
subject to the immediate authority of their respective captains. 

Among the Arabs are many merchants, but the majority are 
priests. Their principal resort is Chrisik^ the spot where 
Mahomedanism was first extensively planted on Java. They 
are seldom of genuine Arab biith, but mostly a mixed race, 
between the Arabs and the natives of the islands. : 

There is another class of inhabitants, either foreigners 
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selves, or the/ immediate . descendants of foreigners, whose 
peculiar situation and^ considerable nimibers entitle them to 
some notice in the general sketch of the population : I mean 
the class of slaves. The native Javans are never reduced to 
this condition ; or if thej should happen to, be seized and sold 
by pirates, a satistactor}^.- proof of thek origin would be suffi- 
cient to procure their enfiranchisement. The slave mercdiaiits 
have . therefore been under the necessity of resorting to the 
'neighboiiiiiig islands for a supply, and the greatest number 
have been procured, from BdU and Celebes. The total ainoimt 
may be estimated at about thirty thousand. According to the 
returns obtained in 1814, it appeared that the folio^ving were 
the nmiibers in the principal divisions of the island. 


At Batavia and its environs - .........18,972 

In the Semarang division ,4,488 

In the Surabaya division; .8,682: 


Total 27':, 142 


^rhese slaves are the propei% of the Europeans and Chinese 
alone: the native chiefs never recpiire the services of slaves, or 
engage in the traffic of slaveiy\ The Alahomeclan lau's, which 
regulate their civil condition, and permit this abomination in 
all its extent, me modified by the milder prejudices and more 
humane temper of the country, Tlie Dutch, who, like us, 
valued themselves on their political liberty, are here the great 
promoters of civil servitude, and earned with them into their 
eastern empire, the Roman law regarding slavery in all its 
extent and rigour. But although they adopted ju’ineiples that 
admitted of the most cruel and wanton treatment of slaves, I 
wotdd not be understood to Bay, that they caniec! these prin- 
ciples into common practice. 'Ilie contrary was almost uni- 
versally the case, and the condition of slaves on Java, where 
they were employed principally in domestic offices, formed a 
complete contrast to the state of those employed in the ^Yest 
India plantations. It is remarked by Montescpiieii, tliat in 
despotic countries, the condition of a slave is hardly more 
burdensome than that of a subject,” and such has been the 
case in Java. The 'grounds on which the Dutch justified the 
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practice of making slaves, was not that they could not com- 
mand the services of the natives with a sway sufficiently ab- 
solute, and that they w^ere compelled to seek, beyond the 
limits of the island, for unfortunate agents to perform what 
the natives shewed a reluctance to undertake, hut that they 
found the class of foreigners more adi'oit and docile than the 
Javans in the conduct of household affairs, and that having 
reduced them to the state of property, they remained in the 
family for life, and saved the trouble of a new training. 

Upon the conquest of the island by the British in 1811, the 
condition of this class of its subjects excited the attention of 
government ; and though we could not, consistently with those 
rights of property which were admitted by the laws that we 
professsed to administer, emancipate them at once from servi- 
tude, we enacted regulations, as far as we were authorized, to 
ameliorate their present lot, and lead to their ultimate freedom. 
Steps were immediately taken to check further importation, 
and as soon as it was known that the horrid traffic in slaves 
was declared a felony by the British pai*liament, it was not 
permitted for an instant to disgrace a region to which the 
British authority extended. The folly and perfect uselessness 
of slavery on Java has been often pointed out by Dutch com- 
missioners and Dutch authors 

* It is remarked in the text, that the condition of the slaves on Java 
is very different from that of the same class in the West Indies. The 
former are employed rather as administering to the luxuries than the ne- 
cessities of their proprietors ; and, with few exceptions, exclusively for 
domestic purposes. There are some who having taught their slaves when 
young to embroider, or exercise some useful handicraft or trade, obtain 
a livelihood by means of their services, and some few employ their slaves 
on their estates, or let them out to hire ; hut the general condition of the 
slaves is that of domestic servants. 

The regulations and colonial statutes respecting slavery seems to have 
been framed on the principles of humanity, and with attention to the 
genius of the Christian religion ; yet, in consequence of the supplemen- 
tary force of the Roman law in the Dutch system of legislature, there 
appeared to be one capital defect in the code, viz. that a slave was con- 
sidered as a real property, incapable of personal rights, from which con- 
sideration the ill-treatment of a master towards his slave was not so much 
estimated on the principle of personal injury, as that of a proprietor 
abusing his own property ; and although a slave, under such a system, 
might obtain a portion of property for himself with the consent of his 
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Having thus attempted a brief description of the different 
classes of the Asiatic population of the island^ I shall proceed 

master, his possession was always precarious, and clepeiitled on the dis- 
cretion of liis proprietor (in the same manner as a adcentitum 

with the Romans), becoming only the unlimited |)roperty of the slave, if 
the master allowed him to keep it after his ernaiieipation. 

It was conceived, that considering the civil law only as a supplement 
to the positive law, continued in force on Java under the proclamation 
of the Earl of Miiito of lith September 1811, the code respecting slavery 
might, together with the other parts of legislation, be amended and esta- 
blished, on principles more consistent with humanity and good sense, by 
a declaration, that slaves in future should not be considered as objects of 
real property, but as objects possessing personal rights, and bound only 
to unlimited service ,* and that, in consequence thereof, slaves should 
never be transferred from one master to another, without their own con- 
sent given before witnesses or a notary. That a master should possess 
no other power over his slave, than to exact service in an equitable 
manner ; that he should indict no corpond chastisement on him after be 
had attained a certain age, nor beyond sucb a degree as would be given 
to his children or common apprentices ; that all personal wTongs done to 
a slave, either by his master or by others, should be estimated by the 
common rules of personal injuries, and not by the principle of a pro- 
prietor abusing his own property ; that the puiiislmient for murder com- 
mitted by a master on his slave, should be the same as that of murder 
committed on a free person ; that evei'y slave should have a right to 
acquire property of his owm, by his private industry or labour, or i.>y the 
bounty of others ; that this property should never be renioveable at the 
discretion of the master ; that by this property the sla\'e should ahvays 
have a right to redeem his liberty, after having continued with his master 
for the term of seven years, and on paying the sum wdiich, on estimation, 
subject to the approval of the magistrate, should at the time be thought 
an adequate equivalent for his personal services. 

These fundamental alterations in the code w^ere submitted by the local 
government to a higher authority, at a period when the principal pro- 
prietors evinced a conctirrence in the measure ; but the provision^ tenure 
of the government, and the expectation of the early transfer of the island 
to the crown, induced a delay, imtil the re-establishment of Holland as a 
kingdom precluded the adoption of so essential a change. 

The excuse offered by the colonists for the origin and continuance of 
slavery on Java is, that on the first establishment of the Dutch in the 
Eastern Islands, there did not exist, as in Western India, a class of people 
calculated for domestic service | that they had, in consequence, to create a 
ckss of domestic servants, in doing %vhich they adopted the plan of rearing 
children In ^ their families from other countries, in preference to those in 
their immediate mighbourhood, who, from their connexions and the habits 
of their relatives, could never' Be'd^nded upon. Wlietlier necessity die- 
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to a sliort detail of the Iiabitations, di*ess^ food^ and domestic 
economy of the natiyes ; but, in order to enable the reader to 

tated this system in the earlier periods of the Butch estahlishment, or not, 
is at least doubtful ; but it is certain that this necessity no longer exists, 
nor is there the shadow of an excuse for continuing on Java this odious 
traffic and condition. The Javans, during the residence of the British on 
Java, have been found perfectly trustworthy, faithful, and industrious ; 
and the demand was alone wanting in this, as in most cases, to create a 
sufficient supply of competent domestics. The continuance of the traffic 
for one day longer serves but to lower the European in the eyes of the 
native, who, gi-atified with the measures adopted by the British govern- 
ment in its suppression, stands himself pure of the foul sin. To the cre- 
dit of the Javan character, and the honour of the individual, it should be 
knoTO, that when the proclamation of the British government was pub- 
lished, requiring the registration of all slaves, and declaring that such as 
were not registered by a certain day should be entitled to their emancipa- 
tion, the Panamhahan of Sdmenap, who had inherited in his family do- 
mestic slaves to the number of not less than fifty, proudly said, Then 
“ I will not register my slaves— they shall be free : hitherto they have 
been kept such, because it was the custom, and the Dutch liked to be 
* ■ attended by slaves when they visited the palace ; but as that is not the 
case with the British, they shall cease to be slaves : for long have I 
felt shame, and iny blood has run cold, when I have reflected on what I 
** once saw at Batavia and Semai-ang, where human beings were exposed 
for public sale, placed on a table, and examined like sheep and oxen.’^ 
The short administration of the British government on Java has fortu- 
nately given rise to another class of domestic servants. The numerous offi- 
cers of the army, and others whose funds did not admit, or whose temporary 
residence did not require a permanent establishment of servants, for the 
most part usually took Javans into their service ; and though these might 
in the first instance, not be so well acquainted with European habits, as 
slaves who had been brought up from their infancy in Dutch families, yet 
they gradually improved, and were, in the end, for the most part very ge- 
nerally preferred. Let not, therefore, necessity be again urged as a plea 
for continuing the traffic. 

The measures actually adopted by the British government may be 
summed up in a few words. The importation was, in the first instance, 
restricted within a limited age, and the duty on importation doubled. An 
annual registry of all slaves above a certain age was taken, and slaves not 
registered within a certain time declared free. A fee of one Spanish dollar 
was demanded for the registry of each slave, the amount of which consti- 
tuted a fund for the relief of widows and orphans. On the promulgation 
of the act of the British legislature, declaring the further traffic in slaves 
to be felony, that act, with all its provisions, was at once made a colonial 
law. Masters were precluded from sending their slaves to be confined in 
jail at their pleasure, as had hitherto been the case, and all committals 
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imderstaad some of tlieteims.-mtlie/taWes^, in the 

suhsegHent observations^ it' m.ay not be improper^ simply to 
stale the names and titles expressive of the different gradations 
of rank, leaving a more particular ■ accoiiiil of the power and 
authority with wliicli tlmy are. connected to another opportu- 
nity. The sovereign, who is. either called Sasuhihimi^ Su- 
sumui^ or Suita is the fountain of honour and the source of 
all distinction. .His family are called his r|ueen 

MdtUy the heir appa.rent Pan^erau adijmiiy and the prime 
minister Rddea adipdtl Governors of provinces, called by 
the Dutch Repents^ ai*e, sty.led by the natives Bopdil% Tu^ 
m.impuaps\ or xiuf/abek ; and .are .i*aiiked among the chi.ci* 
nobility of the country. All the inferior chiefs, inidiKling those 
teiined I{ddeih%\ Mdairin^ Lurm, and others, except 

the heads of villages, tenned Kuwu^^ Bifkuh^ Pathaj\/t\s\ &c., 
who are elected by the coinmon peo2)le out of their own num- 
ber for the performance of specific duties, may be considered 
as petite nohlense. 

The cottage or hut of the peasant, called ihnah limdmn, 
may be estimated to cost, in its first construction, from two to 
four rupees, or from five to ten shillings English money. It 
is invariably built on the ground, as on continental India, and 
in this respect difiers from similar structures in the sun*ound- 
ing islands. The sleeping places, hou'ever, are generally a 
little elevated above the level of the floor, and accord in siiii- 
plicity with the other parts of the dwelling. The sides or walls 
are generally foiined of 9, flattened and plaited together : 

partitions, if any, are constructed of the same materials, and 
the roof is either thatched with long grass, witli the leaves of 
the nlpa^ or with a kind of hdmhu strap. The fonn and size 
of these cottages, as ■well as the materials emploj^ed in tlieir 

were required to be made tbrough the magistrates, m the same maimer as 
in the case of other offenders. 

These general regulations, with the more rigid enforcement of the |>ro- 
hihition of further importations, and of such parts of the code of reguk- 
tions for ameliorating the condition of the slaves as had become obsolete, 
were all to which the local government felt itself competent ; but it gave 
its sanction to an institution set on foot by the English, and joined in by 
ma^jr of the Butch inhabitants, which took for its basis the principles of 
the African Institution, and directed its immediate care to a provision for 
the numerous slaves restored to Bbetty. 
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construction, vary in the different districts of the island, and 
with the different circumstances of the indiyiduals* In the 
eastern districts, where the population is most dense and the 
land most highly cultivated, a greater scarcity is felt of the 
requisite materials than in the western, and the dwellings of 
the peasantry are consequently smaller and slighter. In the 
latter, the franie-work of the cottages is generally made of 
timber, instead of bamhis, and the interior of them, as well as 
the front veranda, is raised about two feet from the groimd. 
The accommodations consist of a room partitioned off for the 
heads of the family, and an open apartment on the opposite 
side for the children : there is no window either made or re- 
quisite. The light is admitted through the door alone ; nor is 
this deficiency productive of any inconvenience in a climate, 
where all domestic operations can be carried on in the open 
air, and where shade fr*om the smi, rather than shelter from 
the weather, is required. The women perform their usual oc- 
cupations of spinning or weaving on an elevated veranda in 
front, where they are protected from the rays of a vertical sun 
by an extended projection of the pitch of the roof. In some 
of the mountainous districts, where the rains descend with 
most violence, the inhabitants provide against their efrects, by 
constructing their roofs of Mmhm split into halves, and ap- 
plied to each other by their alternate concave and convex sur- 
faces, all along the pitch of the roof, firom the top down to the 
walls. On the whole, it may be affirmed that the habitations 
of the peasantiy of J ava, even those constructed in the most 
unfavourable situations and inhabited by the lowest of the 
people, admit of a considerable degree of comfort and conve- 
nience, and far exceed, in those respects, what falls to the lot 
of the peasant in most parts of continental India. 

The class of dwellings inhabited by the petty chiefs are 
termed umah chehliik or umah joglo. These are distinguished 
by having eight slopes or roofs, four superior and four se- 
condary, Their value is from seven to eight dollars, or from 
thirty-five to forty shillings. 

The largest class of houses, or those in which the chiefs and 
nobles reside, are termed Mmpanff^ and are of the same 

form as the preceding ; they are generally distinguished fi-om 
them by their greater size, which varies witli the means aiiid 
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rank of the possessor, and usually contain five or six rooms. 
*1110 supports and beams- are of wood. The value of such a 
habitation, calculated to answer the circmnstaiices of an ordi- 
nary chief of the rank of Su Pmteh^ or assistant to the governor 
of a province, may be about -fifty or sixty dollars, or from ten 
to fifteen pounds sterling. ■■ 

In the European provinces,., the size and comfort of these 
dwellings have of late been very, essentially contracted, by the 
rigid eiiforeenieni of the monopoly of the teak forests, which 
were furnierly open to the natives of all classes. 

Brick dwellings, which are sometimes, thougli rarely, occu- 
pied 1 \y the nati%’es, are te.iined mnuh (jeilmg. This kind of 
building is for ilie most part -occupied by the Cliiiiese, who 
invariably construct a building of brick and mtaiar whenever 
they possess the means. The Chinese kdmpongs may always 
be thus distinguishedirom those of the natives. 

The cottages, which I have already described, are never 
foimd detached or solitary : they alu'ays unite to iunn villages 
of greater or less extent, according to fac fertility id' llie neigh- 
bouring plain, abundance of a stream, or other accidental cir- 
cumstances. In some provinces, the usual number of inhabi- 
tants in a village is about two hundred, in others less than 
fifty. In the first establishment or formation of a \'illage on 
new ground, the intended settlers take care to prcni<lc tliem- 
selves with sufficient garden groimd round their huts ibr their 
stock, and to supply the ordinary grants of tlieir families. The 
produce of this plaiitation is the exclusive pruperiy of the 
peasant, and exempted fiom contribution or burden ; and such 
is tlieir number and extent in some regencies (us in Kedd for 
instance), dial tliey constitute perhaps a tenth part of the area 
of the whole district The spot suiToiinding his simple habi- 
tation, the cottager considers his peculiar patiiinony, and culti- 
vates with peculiar care. He labours to plant and to rear in it 
those vegetables that may be most useful to his family, and 
those shrubs and trees which may at once yield him their fruit 
and their shade : nor does he w^aste his efforts on a thankless 
soil. The cottages, or the assemblage of huts, that compose 
the village, become thus completely screciied from the rays of 
a scorching sun, and are so buried amid the foliage of a lux- 
uriant vegeiatioB, that at- a small distance no appearance of a 
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liumaii dwelling can be discovered, and the residence of a nu- 
merous society appears only a verdant grove or a clump of ever- 
gi*eens. Nothing can exceed the beauty or the interest, which 
such detached masses of verdure, scattered over the face of the 
country, and indicating each the abode of a collection of 
happy peasantry, add to scenery otherwise rich, whether 
viewed on the sides of the mountains, in the naixow vales, or 
on the extensive plains. In the last case, before the grain is 
planted, and during the season of irrigation, when the rice fields 
are inundated, they appear like so many small Islands, rising 
out of the water. As the young plant advances, their deej^ rich 
foliage contrasts pleasingly with its lighter tints; and when 
the full-eared grain, with a luxuriance that exceeds an Euro- 
pean hai'vest, invests the eaiih with its richest yellow, they 
give a variety to the prospect, and afford a most relTesliing 
relief to the eye. The clumps of trees, with which art attempts 
to diversify and adorn the most skilfully aixanged park, can 
bear no comparison with them in rm'al beauty or picturesque 
effect. 

As the population increases, the extent of individual appro- 
priations is sometimes contracted ; but wiien there is sufScient 
imtenanted ground in the neighbourhood, a new* village is 
throwai out at some distance, wiiich during its infancy remains 
under the chai'ge, and on the responsibility of the parent vil- 
lage. In time, how^'ever, it obtains a constitution of its owm, 
and in its tiun becomes the parent of others. These depen- 
dent villages ai’e in the eastern districts termed and m 

the w^estem or Simda districts ch&niilan. 

Every village forms a commimity within itself, having each 
its village officers and priest, whose habitations are as supe- 
rior to those of others as them functions are more exalted. To 
complete the establishment in most large villages, a temple is. 
appropriated for religious w^orship. Here is found that simple 
form of patriarchal administration, which so forcibly strikes 
the imagination of the civilized inhabitants of this quai’ter of 
the w'orkl, and which has so long been the theme of interest 
and cariosity of those who have visited the Indian continent. 

Ill the larger villages, or chief towns of the subdivisions, in 
which the Kcipala chntag^ or division-officer, resides, a square 
place, coiTcsponding with the dlim dlim of the capital, is re- 
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served',; 'aird^' in like .maimer,, the iiiosque is found to occupy 
one ' side, and the dwelling of the chief another. The villages, 
%vh€ther large' or small, 'are fenced in by strong hedges of 
bdmhu, and other quick growing plants. All the large towns 
and capitals are formed on the same principle, each hut and 
dwelling being suiTOunded by a garden exclusively attached to 
it. In tliis.respectj 'tliey are but lai’ge villages, although usually 
divided into, sepai'ate jurisdictions. A newly -foniiecl village 
contains but a .few families, while- in the capitals the popiila- 
tion often amounts to several thousand souls. Sftra-kerfaythe 
capital of the chief native govemniciit, though its population 
is estimated to exceed one hundred thousand, may l)e termed 
an avssemblagc or group of numerous villages, rather than what 
in European countries woiikl be called a town ov city. 

Ill the lai'ger toivns, however, and in the capitals, consider- 
able attention is paid to the due presentation of broad streets 
or roads crossing in different directions. The inland capitals 
in the Si'mda districts are distiiigiiislied by an extreme neat- 
ness and regularity in this respect ; and although l)ot]i these, 
and the gi-eater native capitals at Solo and Yihjifa-ktoia^ may 
have been laid out principally at the suggestion of Europeans, 
it may be obseiTed, that tlie same conveniences are also to be 
found in the extensive capital of Baiujiimafi, the planning of 
which must be ascribed enthely to the nati\'es. 

The dwelling or palace of the prince is distinguished by the 
terms kaddtoii or krdton^ being contractions, the former pro- 
bably from ka-daiu-nan^ and the latter Irom ka-miu-nan^ the 
place of the Ddiu oi Rdtu (prince). Those of the Regents or 
Bopdtis (nobles entrusted with the government of iirovinces), 
are styled dulam ; a tern which is ap|)lied to the inmost hall 
or chamber of both buildings ; and by which also, ])articularly 
in the Siinda distiicts, the chiefs themselves are oiten dis- 
tinguished. 

The krdton^ orpalace of the prince, is an extensive square, 
surrounded by a high wall, without ^vhidi there is generally a 
moat or ditch. In the fi‘ont, and also sometimes in iiic rear, an 
extensive open square is reser\^ed, suiToimded by a railing, 
which . is termed tlie dim dhm. On the wall of the krdton^ 
which may be considered as the rampart of a citadel, 
usually planted cannon ; and within it, the space is divided 
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by %’'arioiis smaller walls, which mtei'sect each other, and form 
squares and compartments, each having a particular designa- 
tion, and answering a specific purpose ; separate quarters 
being assigned within the walls to all the families who may 
be considered as attached to the person of the sovereign, or 
that of the princes. The circumference of the wall of the 
krdton of Yiigy^a-kerta is not less than three miles ; and it was 
estimated that, at the period of the assault in 1812, it did not 
contain fewer than firom ten to fifteen thousand people. That 
of Sdra-kerta is neither so extensive, nor so W' ell built. After 
crossing the dhm dlim^ or square in fi*ont of the krdton^ the 
principal entrance is by a flight of steps, at the top of which it 
is usual for the new sovereign to be invested with his authority, 
and on which he is seated on those occasions in which he 
shews himself in public. This is termed the setmgel^ fi'om 
seti4ngel^ the high groimd. On these occasions, the Pang^e- 
ram and nobles are ranged below. Proceeding into the inte- 
rior of the building, and after descending a flight of steps, w’'e 
find the next principal gateway or entrance is called the irq/o 
ndlo. After passing another court, the next gateway is termed 
kdmandmigan ; and beyond this again is the last passage, dis- 
tinguished by the term H^rimendnti. Still failher on, in the 
centre of a square, is the hall, mendopo or bdngsal^ of the 
prince. On one side of the square are two small mendopos^ or 
open sheds, called hdngsal peng^dpH^ wdiere the Pang^drans 
assemble to wait the appearance of the sovereign in the prin- 
cipal mendopo ; and on the opposite side is the dwelling, or 
umah tumpang^ of the prince, termed prdbo ydkso. The 
hdngmlf or mendopo^ is a large open hall, supported by a 
double row of j^illars, and covered with shingles, the interior 
being richly decorated with paint and gilding. The ceiling of 
the mendopo of Ydgija-kerta is remarkable for its splendour 
and richness, being composed according to that peculiar style 
of ai'chitecture frequently observed throughout Java, in , which 
several squares, of gradually decreasing sizes, are arrangedone 
above and within the other ; a style tyhich is general among 
the Hindus, and strongly marks the-archfecture of the Burmans 
and Siamese. ’ . . 

In the centre of the dlun dlun^ and in front of the setingel^ 
are two n'dringen trees (the Indian fig or hamjan)^ called 
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'^mrimfen k€inmgy whicli have' been considered as the sign or 
mark of the royal residence from the earliest date of J aran 
history*. 

In the dwellings of the nobles and governors of jn-ovinces, 
the same fonn and order,.- with some slight modifications, are 
observed* - These have likewise the uJm’i dimi in front. The 
outer entrance coiTesponcling with the sethu/el of the krdtoB 
is however with them denominated the idmofg sekeiiBf/y the 
second pamihngj -and the third regol^ within which is the 
mendojpo^ or dalam. . The mosque forms one side of the ('dun- 
ulun. 

The of the houses or huts of the lower orders 

is very simple, and consists of but few artiedes. Their bed, 
as with the Siiinatrans, is a fine mat with a number of pil- 
low^s, having some p£trty-coloured cloths generally extended 
over the head, in the fonn of a canopy or valance. They nei- 
ther use tables nor chairs, but their meals are brought on large 
brass or WT)oden waiters, with smaller vessels of brass or china- 
ware for the different aiticies served up. lliey sit cross- 
legged, and, in common with other iMahomedans, only use 
the right hand at their meals. They usually take up their food 
between the finger and thumb, and throw it into their moutli. 
Spoons are used only for liquids, and knives and forks very 
rarely, if at all. 

In the dw- ellings of the higher classes, the articles of furni- 
ture are more numerous and expensive. Raised beds, with 
many pillows piled one above the other, and mats and ear|>ets, 
are common in all ; but, in the Em'opean provinces, man}” of the 
rooms of the chiefs are furnished with looking-glasses, cliairs, 
tables, &c. Most of these w^ere at first introduced for the ac- 
commodation of European visitors, but are now gradual^ be- 
coming luxuries, in which the chiefs take delight. 

They are partial to illuminations, and, on days of festivity, 
ornament the grounds adjacent to their dwellings with mucli 
taste and design, by working the young shoots of the cficoa- 
nut, the Mmhu^ and various flowxTS, in festoons and other con- 
trivances. The canopy or -valance over the table, bed, or other 
place selected for any particiilaar pui|,>ose, is universaL This 
canopy is generally of chinte, from Western India. 

In all the provinces .mrider . -the European govern men 1, the 
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chiefs have several rooms fitted up in the European stide^ for 
the accommodation of the officers of government, and none of 
them hesitate to sit down at table with their visitors, and join 
in the entertainment. 

The natives of Java are in general better clothed than those 
of Western India. In many provinces of the interioi’, and in the 
elevated parts of the island, warm clothing is indispensable. 
They are for the most part clotlied from the produce of their 
own soil and labour; but there are parts of their dress which 
they willingly derive from foreign countries. Blue cloths and 
chintzes, in particular, have always formed an extensive article 
of importation firoin Western India; and the chiefs consume 
considerable quantities of broadcloths, velvet, and other fabrics, 
in the jackets, pantaloons, and other articles of dress, in imita- 
tion of Europeans. Persons of condition are particular in 
being what they conceive well-dressed. A sloven is an object 
of ridicule ; and, in point of expensive attire, they may be con- 
sidered as restricted only by their means. Although the general 
character of the native costume is preserved, they seemed in- 
clined to adopt many of the more convenient parts of the 
European dress ; and, in proof of their having but few preju- 
dices on this score, it may be observed, that, on occasions 
when the population of the countiy has been called out in the 
Native Provinces, the assemblage of the provincials presented 
themselves habited, many of them in cocked hats and stockings 
of Europeans, fonniiig a most grotesque appearance. By the 
institutions of the country, a particular kind of dress is assigned 
to each different rank ; and there are some patterns of cloth, tlie 
use of which is prohibited, except to the royal family: but 
these sumptuary laws are for the most part obsolete in the 
Em'oj^ean provinces, and gradually becoming so in those of 
the native princes, particularly since those princes have en- 
gaged by treaty to discontinue their enforcement. There are 
also distinctions of rank expressed by the different modes of 
wearing thekris, which will be freated of hereafter. ■ -r.i r- ■ 

It is part of the domestic economy, that the women of the 
family should provide the mem with , th© .cloths necessary for 
their apparel, and from the first consort of the sovereign to the 
wife of the lowest peasant, the same rule is observed. In 
every cottage there is a spinning-wheel and loom, and in all 
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•ranks a man is accn,stomedio pride himself on the beauty of a 
cloth wo%^en either by Ms wife> mistress^ or daughter. 

The principal article of di*ess, conmion to all classes in the 
Archipelago, is the cloth or siirong^ which has been described 
by Mr.Marsden to be - not tniiike a Scots liighlaiKler's plaid 
'fill appeai'ance, being a piece of party-coloured cloth, about 
'f.six'or eight feet ■long' and three or four feet wide, sewed 
« together at the ends, forming, as some miters have described 
it, a wide sack without a bottom.” With the Malay the 
mrong is either w^om slung over the shoulders as a sash, or 
tucked round the waist and descending to the ankles, so as to 
enclose the legs like a petticoat. The patterns in use among 
the Muldyns or IMgis are universally Tartan ; but besides 
these, the Javans pride tliemselves in a great variety of others, 
the common people only wearing the Tartan pattern, while 
others prefer the Javan haiek or painted cloths. On occasions 
of state they wear, in lieu of the sarong or jdrii ^ (the ordinary 
cloth of the coimtry , W’Mcli differs from the in not being 

united at the ends), a cloth termed dodot^ which is made either 
of cotton or silk and much larger. This is ivorn in the same 
way ; but j5roin its size, and the mamier of its being tucked up, 
it falls in a kind of drapery, w’hich is peculiar to Java, 

The men of the lowest class generally wear a pair of coarse 
short drawers, reaching towards the knee, with the jdrit or 
cloth folded roimd the waist, and descending below the knees 
like a short petticoat. This cloth is always tucked up close 
round the waist, while the laboiuer is at w^ork or iiioviiig 
abroad, but loosened, and allowed to descend to its full length, 
when in the presence of a superior. It is fastened round the 
waist by anarrow" waistband or belt (sdhikj. In general, the 
Javans are also provided with a jacket (kmMmbi ) ^hdcviiig short 
sleeves reaching to the elbows. This is either white, or more 
frequently of light and dark blue stripes. A hamlkerchief 
or the (ikat) is always folded round the head. With the Ma- 
layus this handkerchief is generally of the Tartan pattern, but 
among the J avans it is of the hdiek cloth, and put on more in the 
manner of a teban than the handkerchief of a Mmldyn is : the 
crown of the head is covered with it, and tlm ends arc tucked 

♦ Called b)*' the Malijne pSijuny or kmn iepm. 
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in. "While abroad^ they generally wear over it a large hat of 
leaves or of the sjrlit and plaited bambu, which shelters them 
like an umbrella from the sun and rain. A coarse handker- 
chief is usually tucked into the waistband, or a small bag is 
suspended from it, contamiiig tobacco, &c. The kris or 
dagger, is universally worn by all classes, completes 

the dress. To that of the labom^er, according to the work he 
may be employed upon, is superadded a large knife or hatchet 
for cutting wood, brushwood, or grass. 

The women, in like manner, wear the cloth tucked round 
theiiToins, and descending in the form of a petticoat as low as 
the ankles. It is folded somewhat differently firom the cloth 
worn by the men, and never tucked up as with them. The 
waistband or girdle by which they fasten it, is termed 'iZdut. 
Round the body, passed above the bosom and close under the 
aims, descending to the waistband, is roUed a body cloth called 
kemhcm. They also commonly wear a loose gown reaching to 
the knees, with long sleeves buttoning at the wiists. This 
gown is almost invariably blue, never being of any variegated 
pattern, and as well as the jacket of the men is Lisually tenned 
kaldmhi. The women do not wear any handkerchief on their 
head, which is ornamented by their hair fastened up in a 
glung or knot, and by an appendage of iaige studs, either of 
buffalo horn or brass, which they use for ear-rings. Both men 
and women, even of the lowest class, wear rings on their 
fingers. Those worn by the men are either of iron, brass, or 
copper; those of the women of brass or copper only. The 
value of a man’s dress, as above described, may be . estimated 
at about five rupees, twelve and sixpence ; and that of the wo- 
men at about six rupees, or fifteen shillings. 

The children of the lower orders go naked, from the age of 
fifteen or eighteen months to six or seven years ; but the chil- 
dren of persons of condition always wear thejdnf round their 
loins, together with a jacket. 

The higher orders weai’ of about seven or eight cubits 

long and about three cubits wide, which with the men is folded 
once round the loins, and allowed to descend to the ankles in 
the foiin of a petticoat, but so as to admit of the leg being oc- 
casionally exposed when set forward in the act of walking, 
von. I. H 
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The part wliich is folded in front commonly liangs somewhat 
lower than the rest of the' garment. The sdhuk or waistband 
is generally of silk of the chMdi or paUie pattern. When at 
leisure witliiii-doors, the men nsnally weai* a loo.se cotton gown 
descending as low as the faiees but when abroad, or in at- 
tendance on public "seiTice, they for the most |>art wear a 
jacket' of Broad cloth/silk, or Yelvetif procurable, frequently 
edged. wi til laco'. and ornamented with filagree buttons. Tliis 
jacket is 'called ‘ sUmp ready) as it intimates, 

%¥lien worn, that the party is ready for duty. The jacket used 
by the Regents or ' chiefs of prorinees, and oilier officers of 
distinction, closely resembles the old Friesland jacket, as 
worn about two centimes ago, and is probalily moclified, if 
not entirely taken from it. Under the jacket the men always 
wear a vest, usually of fine white cloth, with a single row of 
filagree buttons, buttoning close to the bod}' and at the neck 
like a shirt If the party is upon a journey or witliout doors 
ill the siHi, the Mdmtg or shade, which ivS usually of broad cloth 
or velvet, is fixed over tlie face, having much the appeai'aiice 
of a large jockey cap. The petty chiefs, particularly in the 
western districts, instead of this shade wear a large hat, in the 
fonn of a wash-hand bason reversed, made of split bambu of 
various colours, and highly varnished to throw off the rain. 
This is fastened by a string under the chin, in the same man- 
ner as the hat of the common people. 

Tlie dress of the women of the higher classes does not in 
fashion differ essentially firom that of the lower orders, but the 
articles are of finer texture and better quality, and gold studs 
and rings, ornamented with coloiued and precious stones, are 
substituted for those of copper and brass. Both men and wo- 
men of condition wear sandals, shoes, or slippers in the house ; 
and in the European districts, the Regent and other chiefs, 
when in attendance on the public officers, on journeys or 
otheniise, usually siiperadd to the native dress tight cloth or 
nankeen pantaloons, mth boots and spins, according to the 
European fashion. 

It is difficult to estimate with ^ precision the value of the 
dress of the higher orders. That of an ordinary petty chief 
and Ms wife costs about 'fifty Spanish dollars, or between 
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twelve and thirteen pounds sterling, including tlie siri box, 
which is a necessary appendage. The siri box of tlie man is 
tenned epok^ that of the woman chepurL 

Neither men nor women cut their hair, but allow it to grow 
to its natm-al length : in this they differ from the Maldym and 
Bugis^ w’^ho always wear it short The men, except on pai- 
ticular occasions, gather it up on the crown of the head, twist 
it roimd, and fasten it by means of a semicircular tortoise-shell 
comb fixed in finnt ; but among the higher classcvS, it is con- 
sidered a mark of the greatest respect to let it flow in curls in 
the presence of a superior. The princes and chiefs at the na- 
tive comis usually confine it on the neck, and allow it to de- 
scend do’v^n the back in large curls ; but in Cheribon and the 
Sitnda districts, the chiefs, on occasions of ceremony, let their 
locks flow in curls and ringlets loose over their shoulders. The 
women confine their hair by gathering and twisting it into one 
large gMng or knot at the back of the head, in the manner of 
performing which there are several modes, distinguished by as 
many names. The short down encircling the forehead is 
sometimes cut or shaved, to give the brow a better defined 
appearance, when the hair is combed back, and on particular 
occasions the fine hair in the same place, w-hich is too short to 
be combed back and gathered in the knot, is turned in small 
cmis like a fiinge. All classes, both of men and women, apply 
oils to their hair. The women frequently use scents in dress- 
ing it, and on state days ornament it with a, great varie^ty.qf 
flowers, diamond-headed pins, and jewellery. Both 
perfume their persons with differmit firagxanf 

the Idng^a chanddna (sandal-wood oil), Idng^a k<mdng^ay 
Idng^ti gdrUy Idng^a gandapura^ and Idng^a jeru^ and adorn 
the skin wiih a variety of powders called bore ; as the bord 
kuning (yellow powder), hard erang (black), hord and 
ho7^e Idlambak. To these may be added the general use qf 
musk, termed by them dddes. In the houses of the higher 
orders, dkpa or incense of benjamin, and other odoriferous 
gums, is generally burnt. 

The priests generally dress ha .white, and imitate the to- 
bans of the Arabs. 

Such is the ordinary costume of the bulk of the population, 
as it is usually seen in all that part of the island .peculiarly 

ja 2 
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called Java. M districts, the common 

people are no means so well supplied willi articles of dress 
■as in the eastern. They are often seen with little or no cover- 
ing, beyond a' piece of very coai’se cloth tied round the i\'aist. 
The Eegentsor chiefs of provinces in these distiicts generally 
wear,, vdien on public duty - with the officers of the European 
governineiit, a ^'■elvet cap ornamented nith gold lace, diffcjr. 
ing' in fashion in each province, but usually calculated to 
shade the face &oin the direct rays of the sim. In ilic eastern 
districts the chiefs, on similar occasions, wear the cap called 
kiUiik^ n'liicli will be more paidiculaiiy mentioned as part of 
the court dress. 

Besides wliat may be thus termed the ordinary dress, two 
grand distinctions are noticed in the costume of tlie Javans: 
these are the wan* dress and the court dress. The former con- 
sists of eh elan a or pantaloons, buttoned from the hip down to 
the anMes ; the Mtok^ short kilt or petticoat oi‘ coloured silk 
or fine cotton, descending just below the knee ; and the dmhen 
or girtli, rolled tightly round tlie body seven or eight times, 
like a military sash, and securing the w-hole body irom below 
tlie arms to the hips : this is made either of silk or very fine 
cotton. Over this is drawn a tight vest without buttons, 
termed sangsang^ and over this again the ordinary vest or 
k6tan wdth buttons, buttoning dose roimd the body and neck, 
the ^iJcapan or jacket being wmm over the ivliole. The tiVlung^ 
or shade for the face, is usually woni on this occasion, as well 
as shoes or sandals. The ang'*ger or sivord belt, which goes 
round the waist, also forms an essential part of the war dress, 
in wdiich the iwclcing or sword is suspended on the left side. 
Three krUe^ are usually worn in the waist on these occasions, 
one on each side and the other behind. Tliese consist of the 
krU wffiich the wearer particularly calls his on n, the krU which 
has descended to him firom his ancestors, and the krh u hich 
he may have received on Ms marriage from his wife’s father. 
The latter is often placed on the left side for immediate use. 
This dress is worn in going into the field of battle, on which 
occasion it is the custom to appear in the richest attire their 
means admit, and to wear the rings and the other valuable 
jewels or trinkets wMch they possess. " 

In the court or fiiU^ . dress, the shoulders, aims, and body, 
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down to tlie waist^ ai*e entirely bare.;, the drapery descending 
from the lom>s downwards^ chelmmy mxdL what may be worn on 
the head, being the only covering. . 'When a subject, whatever 
be his rank or family, approaches his prince, he must %vear 
cheldna or pantaloons of coloured silk or of fme cotton, with- 
out buttons; and instead of jdrit at ordinary cloth, he 
must wear the clodotj a cloth which is of nearly double the 
dimensioiis. This is put on, however, nearly in the same 
manner as the jdrit^ but so as not to descend on the right 
side further than just below the knee, wdiile on the left it falls 
in a rich drapery, until it touches the ground in a point. The 
sdhiik or waistband must be of gold lace, the fringed ends of 
which usually hang down a few inches, and the party must 
only wear one krts^ which is tucked in the waistband on the 
light side beliind, while on the left he weai*s a weapon, or 
rather implement, called a wedmig^ in the shape of a chopper, 
together with a small knife, indicative of his readiness to cut 


down trees and grass at the order of his sovereign. On Ms 
head he must w'ear a peculiar kind of cap (kuluk)^ said to have 



been introduced by the Sultan Pdjang in imitation of the scull- 
cap of the Arabs ; it is made of cloth, and either white or light 
blue, stiffened with rich starch : on more ordinary occasions, 
and generally, excejit in full di*ess, tlie chiefs prefer a cap of 
the same fonn made of black velvet, ornamented with gold, 
and sometimes a diamond on the crown. The part of tlie body 
which is left uncovered is generally rubbed over with white 
or yellow powder. The sovereign himself is usually habited 
in the same manner on state occasions, his body .and'^axms 
being covered with a bright yellow powder. When w^omen 
approach the sovereign, besides having their hair ornamented 
with diamonds and dowsers, they must W’^ear a semhong or sash 
round the waist, wdiich generally is of yellow silk with red at 
tlie two ends. It is brought once round the body from behind, 
and the long ends are allowed to descend towards the ground, 
one over each hip. 

Since the loss of the makdta^ or golden crown oiMaJapdMty 
which disappeai’ed on the banishment of Susdncm Mangkfi- 
rriifjboth the Stmenan and Sultan^ on public occasions, wdien 
they have to meet the European authorities, wear a velvet hat 
or cap of a particular fashion, somewhat different .at, ' 

' ry. hi;- '1 
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court; that of is distinguished 

by the term of the Madura hat in consequence of its being still 
worn by the; Madura family, and that of the Sultan having a 
golden garMa affixed at the back, and two wings of gold ex-- 
tending from behind the ears. 'Iliey both wear breeches, 
stockings, and buckles, after the European frishion, 

Thejammig or golden plate, which was worn o%'er the fore- 
head, as well as a variety of golden oniainents round the neck 
and arms, and which formerly formed the most splendid part 
of the costume, axe now disused ; except at marriages, or in 
dramaiic or other entertainments, when the ancient costume of 
the country is exliibited in ail its rich and gorgeous variety. 

The following pictmre of a J avan beauty, taken from one of 
the most popular poems of the country, will serve better than 
any description of mine, to place before the reader the standard 
of female elegance and perfection in the island, and to conyey 
an accurate idea of the personal decorations on nuptial occa- 
sions, in dances and dramatic exhibitions ; it will at the same 
time afford a representation of what may be considered to have 
formed the full dress of a female of distinction, before the inno- 
vations of Mahometanism and the partial introduction of the 
European fashions. The extravagant genius of eastern poetry 
may perhaps he best employed in pourtraying such fantastic 
images, or celebrating such extraordinary tastes. 

“ Her face was fair and bright as the moon, and it expressed 
all that was lovely. The beauty of Rciden PMri far ex- 
“ ceded even that of the widadcvri DiwiRdii: she shone bright 
even in the di:irk, and she was without defect or blemish. 

So clear and striking was her brightness, that it flashed to 
the sky as she was gazed at : the lustre of the sim was even 
“ dimmed in her presence, for she seemed to liave stolen from 
him his refulgence. So much did she excel in beauty, that 
it is impossible to describe it. 

Her shape and form were nothing wanting, and her hair 
when loosened hung dowm to her feet, weaving in dark cinis: 
the short front hairs were turned with regularity as a fringe, 
her forehead resembling the ehendmm stone. Her eyebrows 
were like two leaves of the imho tree ; the outer angle of the 
eye acute and slightly extended; the ball of the eye full, and 
the upper eyela^ slightly upwwds. 
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Tears seemed floating in her eye^ but started not. Her 
nose was sharp and pointed ; her teeth black as the k6m« 
ba?i(/; her lips the colour of the newly cut mangustui shell. 
Her teeth regular and brilliant ; her cheeks in shape like the 
fruit of the diiren; the lower part of the cheek slightly pro- 
trading. Her ears in beauty iTk^eihegidnii flowers, and her 
neck like unto the young and gracefiil gddung leaf 

Her shoulders cTen, like the balance ofgoldenscalcvs; her 
chest open and full ; her breasts like ivory, perfectly round 
and inclining to each other. Her anns ductile as a bow' ; her 
fingers long and pliant, and tapering like thorns of the 
forest. Her nails like pearls ; her skin bright yellow ; her 
waist formed like the pdtram when drawn firom its sheath ; 
her hips as the reversed Umas leaf 

“ Like unto the piidak flow^er when hanging down its head, 
was the shape of her leg ; her foot flat with the ground; her 
gait gentle and majestic like that of the elephant. Thus 
“ beautiful in person, she was clothed with a chmdi patOla of 
a green coloui', fastened round the waist with a golden luliit 
or cestus : her outer garment being of Hhe mega 7nendung 
(dai'k clouded) ipQiiQxn, Her kemban (%ij)peT ga^'ment) 
was of the pattern edged with lace of gold; on 
her finger she wore a ring, the production of the sea, and her 
ear-rings were of the pattern b^^ongio. 

On the fi’ont of the ear-studs were displayed the beauties 
of the segdra mi'mclia^' pattern ( emei'alds encircled by rubies 
and diamo7ids) ^ and she bound up her hair in the first 
fashion, fastening it with the^^to^ (knot) bohokoimi^ and 
decorating it with the green chdmpaca flower, and also with 
ihe gdmiir^ ^neldti, and minor flowers; and in the centre 
of it she fixed a golden pin, with a red jewel on the top, and 
a golden flower ornamented with emeralds. Her necklace 
was composed of seven kinds of precious stones, and most 
brilliant to behold ; and she was highly perfumed, without 
it being possible to discover from whence the scent was 
produced, 

jdmarg ( timxv or head otmament) was of the fashion 
sodo sdler and richly chased; her bracelets were of the 
pattern glang-kdna^ and suited jmnang- Thus was the 
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beauty of her ' person heightened and adorned by the splen- 
dour of her dress,” ■■ 

To this we may add^ from, one of the popiilai* versions of the 
worh called Jmja LmiffMm the notions which the Javans 
have of the, virtues, beauties, and' dress, that should adorn a 
young man of fam,ilj. ■ 

In a youth of noble birth there are seven points which 
should strike the obsers’er, and these are indispensable. In 
the first place, lie should he of good d.esce2it; in the second, 
lie should possess understanding ; in the third, he should 
' know .how to conduct . himself. In the fourth jilace, lie 
recollects what he learns in the sdstras ; in the fifth, his 
views must be enlarged; in the sixth, he must be religious; 
“ in the seventli, he imist exert the qualifications he possesses 
unliesitatiiigiy. These are the seven points which must 
strike the immediate attention of the observer. 

In his heart and mind he must be quiet and tranquil. He 
should be able to repress his mclinations, and to be silent 
when necessar}': never should he on any account tell a 
falsehood. He should not think long conceniing property, 
neither should he fear death : in his devotions he should be 
free from pride, and he should relieve the distressed. 

“ It should be observed by all, that whatever he undertakes 
is quickly executed. He should quietly penetrate other 
u nieifs thoughts and intentions ; his inquiries should be dis» 
creet, intelligent, and active. Whenever he meets with an 
able man, he should attach himself to him as a friend, and 
« never leave him till he has cfrawii all Iiis knoviedge from 
him ; and in whatever he does, his actions should be ratber 
what is generally ax^proved, than the result of his mere will 

As long as he lives he mmt continue to thirst after more 
“ knowledge ; and he must constantly guard his own conduct, 
that men may not say it is bad. His recollection should be 
clear and distinct, Hs speech mild and gentle; so that]>oo- 
“ pie’s hearts may be softened, and xrossessing these qualifica- 
tions his dependants may praise him. 

His appearance and stature should not be deficient. The 
light of his coimtenance should be stveet, like that of BaMra 
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When men look upon Mm, they should be strack with the 
idea, ^ how great would he not be in war ! ’ In the form of 
his body no part should be iU shaped. His skin should be 
like unto virgin gold before it has undergone the process of 
“ fire ; his head rather large ; Ms hair straight and long. His 
eyes watery and ready to overflow ;■ his brows like the twibo'' 
leaf; Ms eyelash like the tdnjimg &Q\\ety his, nose sharp 
and prominent, with but little hair above the upper lip ; Ms 
lips like the newly cut maiigustin shell ; Ms teeth as if 
painted, shining and black like the kmihang ; his breast 
shoulders wide. 

A bright circle should .hradiate his face and breast, and 
he should stand unrivalled. "Whatever he says should make 
an impression on all who hear him, and his speech should be * 
playful and agreeable. 

He should wear the cheldna ck'mdi^ with a dark gioen 
clodot of the 23attem gddong-eng'*ukup ; his sash of golden 
lace. His krm should have the sheath of the sdtrian fashion, 
and the handle should be that of ttmg'gdkmii. The si'imp- 
“ ing fan imitation of Jiowers or leaves which hang over the 
ear) should be of gold, and of the fashion sdrengpdti (irave 
to death) ; and on Ms right thumb (palguna) he should at 
tlie same time wear a golden ring.’’ 

In common with die Sumatrans, and other inhabitants of 
the Archipelago and southern part of the peninsula, both sexes 
of ail ranks have the custom of filing and blackening the teeth, 
it being considered as disgraceful to allow them to remain 
%vliite like a dog’s.” The operation is performed when the 
children are about eight or nine years of age, and is a very 
painful one. The object is to make die flont teeth concave, 
and by filing away the enamel, to render them better adapted 
for receiving the black dye. This extraordinary and barba- 
rous custom tends to destroy the teeth at an early age, and 
with the use of tobacco, ^W7*, and lime, which are continually 
chewed, generally gready disfigures the mouth. The J avans, 
however, do not file away the teeth so much as is usual with 
some of the other islanders ; nor do they set them in gold, as 
is the case with the Sumatrans. Neither do they distend the 
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lobe of tbe ear, to that emormous extent practised on Bali and 
elsewhere, and which is obserred in the representations of 
Budh, This has been discontinued since the iiitrodiictioii of 
BI ahomedanism. 

Compared mth the western Asiatics, the Javans have but 
few prejudices regarding food. . They are Mahomedaiis, and. 
.consequently ahstai.n rigidly from swine’s flesh, and coiiinionly 
.from inebriating liquors ; and some few families, from the re- 
mains of a superstition which has descended to them fr'om 
their Hindu ancestoi's, will not eat of the flesh of the bull or 
cow ; but \vith these exceptions, there are few articles which 
come amiss to them. They live pnncipally upon vegetable 
food, and rice is on Java, what it is throiighout Asia, the chief 
article of subsistence ; but fish, flesh, and fowl ai*e likewise 
daily served up at their meals, according to the circumstances 
of the parties. With fish lliey are abundantly supplied ; and 
what cannot be consumed while fiosh, is salted, or chied, and 
conveyed into the inland provinces. They do not eat of the 
turtle or other amphibious animals, but none of the fish 
known to Europeans are objected to by them. The flesh of 
the hufialo, the ox, the deer, the goat, and viirious kinds of 
poultry, are daily exposed for sale in their markets, and are of 
very general consumption. The flesh of the horse is also 
highly esteemed by the common people 5 hut the killing of 
horses for food is generally prohibited, except when maimed 
or diseased. The hide of the buffalo is cut into slices, soaked, 
and filed as a favomite dish. The flesh of the deer, dried and 
smoked, is well known throughout the Malayan Archipelago, 
under the term dhiding^ and is an article in high request on 
Java. 

The dairy forms no part of domestic economy of Java, neither 
milk itself, nor any preparation irom it, being prized or used 
by the natives ; a circinnstance vexj remarkable, considering 
that they were undoubtedly Hindus at one period of their his- 
tory ; and that, if so essential an article of food had once b(!cn 
introduced, it is probable it would always have been cherished. 
No good reason seems to be assigned for ilicir indifference to 
aocfilk ; .except perhaps the essential one, that the cows of Java 
afford but a very scanty, supply of tliat secretion. The uclder 
of a Javan cow is sometimes not larger than that of a sheep, 
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and seems to afford but a bare subsistence for tbe calf; yet the 
buffalo gives a larger quantity^ andbutter or might equally 
be prepared from it. Tlie cows of the Indian breed are dis* 
tinguished by a hump between the shoulders and a larger 
udder; and it has been found that the secretion of milk can 
he inereased, as it is observed that where particular care has 
been taken by Europeans even of the Javan cows, they have in 
a short time afforded double the usual quantity. It has been 
conjectured, that on the introduction of the Indian breed by 
the Hindu colonists, the use of milk was forbidden, in order 
that the number of cattle might more rapidly increase ; but 
the Javans have no tradition to this effect. It is however re- 
markable, that an absolute aversion to this aliment exists on 
that part of the continent of Asia, in which many popular 
usages are found similar to those of the east insular nations. 
In a recent publication it is stated of the people between Siam 
and China, who are not, by the bye, very nice in what they eat, 
qu’ils ne se permettent pas le lait des animaux, et qu’ils ont 
pour cette boisson la repugnance que pent inspirer la boisson 
du sang. Cette repugnance va meme jusqu’a exclure du 
noinbre de ses alimens le beuire et le firomage 
Salt is obtained in abundance throughout eveiy part of the 
island, hut being manufactured on the coast, is proportionally 
higher in price in the inland districts. The sugar used by the 
natives is not prepared from the sugar-cane, but ffom the aren 
and other palms. It is manufactured by the simple process 
of boiling down the tari^ or liqxior which^exudes from these 
trees, which are tapped for the puipose. 

None of the palms of Java furnish the worms which are 
employed for food in other eastern countries, but similar 
worms are found in various kinds of rotcm^ solak^ &c. which 
are considered as dainties, not only by the natives, but by the 
Chinese and by some Europeans: they are called gendon. 
Wonns of various species, but all equally esteemed as articles 
of food, are found in the teak and other trees. White ants, in 
their different states, are one of the most common articles of 
food in particular districts : they are collected in different 
ways, and sold generally in die public markets. Their exten- 
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siYe , nests, . are opened to take out the chrjsalis; or they are 
, , .watched, and swarms of the perfect insect are conducted into 
basins, or trays containing a little, water, where they soon 
perish:, they are called Idmn. 

.The cooMng utensils are, as might be supposed, of the most 
, simple .. ,ki,nd,' and either of coai’se pottery or copper. Rice, 
after several poundings in a trough or mortar, is generally 
dressed by steam, though not unirequeiitly boiled in a small 
,qii,antity of water. „ .In the .fomer case, it is remarkable for its 

■ whiteness and consistency when dressed ; and in this state it 
is publicly exposed for sale in the markets and alcmg tlic high 
roads. Indian com is usually roasted in the ear, and oilercd 
for sale in the same manner. Other aliments are for the most 
part prepared in the manner of curry, tenned by the Maldijus 
gulal : of these they have almost an endless variety, dis- 
tinguished according to the princq^al ingredients. Besides 
what may’ be considered as the principal dishes, they excel in 
a variety of preparations of pastiy and sweetmeats (particularly 
of the ketaMj'^ of which many are by no mejaiis impleasaiit to 
an European palate. Tliey^ are fond of coloiming their pastry, 
as well as other articles of their food. They occasionally 
make their rice yellow and browm, and even turn their boiled 
eggs red for variety. 

Black pepper, as among IJm Riiddyus^ is scarcely ever used, 
on account of its supposed healing quality. The most 
common seasoning employed to give a relish to their insq^id 
food, is the lomhok ; tritoated with salt, it is called mmhel^ 
both hy the Malay ns and Javans, and tliis condiment is indis- 
pensable and universal. It is of different kinds, according to 
the substances added to increase or diversity its strength or 

■ pungency ; the most common addition is irdsl^ denominated 

by the Maldyus^ hUtcliang, The name Ifdah is given to 
various leaves and kernels, mostly eaten ra^' with rice and 
sdmhel : many of these substances possess a pioigtjnc'y and 
odour intolerable to Europeans. If several i^egetables are 
mixed together, and prepared by boiling, they eonstituti" what 
is called or greens for the table, of whidi there are 

several distinctions. The various leginiies are of great im- 
portance in the diet of the 'natives. PadomSro^ plnhlang^ and 
semiir, are dishes to which the .flesh of the buffalo or fowls is 
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added, and wliicli resemble the Indian curry. Ritjak is pre- 
pared fi-om unripe mangos and other fruits, ^vhicli, being 
grated, receive the addition of capsicum and other sjiices, and 
thus constitutes a favourite dish with the natives, though very 
disagreeable to Europeans. 

The Chinese prepare fi'om the gideU a species of soy, some- 
what inferior to that brought from Japan. The kdchang-iju 
is highly iisefiil as a general article of diet, and is a good 
substitute for various legumes, which form the common 
nourishment of the continental Indians ; it contains much 
farinaceous matter. Trdsi or hldchang is prepared in many 
situations along the northern coast, but is mostly required for 
the consumption of the interior. It is ]3repared irom prawns 
or shrimps, and extensive fisheries for the purpose are esta- 
blished in many parts of the coast. The slirimj)s being taken, 
are strewed with salt, and exposed to the sun till diy ; they 
are then pounded in wooden mortars, dressed, and fomied into 
masses resembling large cheeses : in this state they constitute 
an article of trade, and ai*e distributed through the comitry. 
The putrescent fluid remaining after the expression strongly 
impregnated with the odour of the slmm23s, is evaporated 
to the consistence of a jelly, and affords a favourite sauce 
called petis. An inferior kind of trdsi is j)rej)ared from small 
flsh, and, when made into the form of small balls, is called 
Menyek, Trdsi hliiro is of a reddish coloiu, and much 
esteemed at the native capitals. Another kind of pdtis is 
prepared from the flesh of the buffalo, chiefly in the interior 
districts. 

Salted eggs are also an important article in the diet of the 
Javans. The eggs of ducks being most abundant, are chiefly 
preserved in this way. The eggs are enveloped in a thick 
covering made of a mixtoe of salt and ashes in equal parts, 
or salt and pomided bricks, and being wrapped each in 
a large leaf^ they are placed on one another in a tub, or large 
earthen vessel. In ten days they are fit for use; but they 
ai*e generally kept longer in the mixtrp-e, and, being thoroughly 
impregnated with salt, can be kept many months. In some 
districts, the eggs of the Muscovy duck are particularly 
employed for the puipose. 

In preparing their food, the Javans may be considered 
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to obsewe the same degree of cleanliness which is usual with 
Asiatics ill general ; and in point of indulgence of appetite, 
they may be, perhaps, placed about midway between the 
abstemious Hindu and the imscmpulous Chinese. In a 
couiitiy where yegetation is luxuriant, and cultivation is 
already considerably advancedi, it ‘follow*s that there must 
be an abundant supply for a people who subsist principally on 
vegetable productions ; and it may be asserted, that, except 
where the manifest, oppressions' of govemnient, or the efiects 
of eiyil discord, for the moment deprive the labourer of his 
just' reward, there axe few countries where the mass of the 
population are so well fed as on Java. There are few of the 
natives w^ho cannot obtain their or pound and a cpiarter 
of rice a day, with fish, greens, and salt, if not other articles, 
to season their meal. Where liee is less abundant, its place 
is supplied by maize or Indian com, or the variety of beans 
which are cultivated ; and even should a family be driven 
into the woods, they would still be able to obtain a bare sub- 
sistence from the nimierous nutritious roots, shoots, and leaves, 
with which the forests abound. Famine is unknown; and 
although partial failures of the crop may occur, they are 
seldom so extensive as to be generally felt by the whole com- 
munity. Thus abundantly supplied, the Javans seem by no 
means inclined to reject the bounties of Providence : they are 
always willing to partake of a heaiiy meal, and seldom have 
occasion to make a scanty one. Yet among them a glutton is 
a term of reproach, and to be notoriously fond of good living 
is sufficient to attach this epithet to any one. 

The Javans, except wffiere respect to Europeans dictates a 
different practice, eat their meals off the ground. A mat kept for 
the purpose is laid on the floor, which, when the meal is over, 
is again carefully rolled up, with the same regularity as the 
table-cloth in Europe ; and a plate of rice being served up to 
each person present, the whole family or party sit down to par- 
take of the meal in a social manner. A principal dish, con- 
taining the sdmbely jdngan^ or other more highly seasoned 
preparation, is then handed round, or placed in the centre of 
the company, from which each .person adds what he iliiiiks 
proper to tire allowance of rice before him. 

■Water is the principal ■and';almost exclusive beverage, and, 
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among people of conditioBj it is,.- iOTariably boiled first, and 
generally drank waraa. Some axe in. the babit of flavouring 
the water with cinnamon and other spices; but tea, it 

can be procured, is drunk by all classes at intervals during 
the day. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, when many of the chiefs 
are assembled, the dishes are extremely numerous and crowded; 
and hospitality being a virtue w-Mch the Javans carr^^ almost 
to an excess, due care is taken that the dependants and re» 
tainers are also duly provided for. These, particularly in the 
highlands of the Siin^ districts, where the people are jfurtJiest 
removed from foreign intercourse, and the native manners are 
consequently better preserved, are arranged in rows at inter- 
vals, according to their respective ranks; the first in order 
sitting at the bottom of the hall, and the low-est at some dis- 
tance without, \vhere each is careMly supplied with a bounti- 
ful proportion of the feast : thus exhibiting, in the mountainous 
districts of Java, an example of rude hospitality, and union of 
the different gradations of society in the same company, similar 
to that which prevailed in the Highlands of Scotland some 
centuries ago, where, it is said, those of inferior description 
« were, nevertheless, considered as guests, and had their share, 

both of the entertainment and of the good cheer of the day.” 

It is at these parties that the chiefs sometimes indulge in 
intoxicating liquors, but the practice is not general ; and the 
use of wine, which has been introduced among them by the 
Dutch, is in most instances rather resorted to from respect to 
Europeans, tlian from any attachment bottle. 

The Javans have universally two meals in the day; one 
just before noon, and one ^between seven and eight o’clock in 
the evening : the former, which is the principal meal, corres- 
ponding 'with the European dinner, and distinguished by the 
term mdngdnHiwaiiij or the day meal; the latter, termed 
mdngdn tvengey or evening meal. They have no regular meal 
corresponding with the European breakfast; but those who 
go abroad early in the morning, usually partake of a basin of 
coffee and some rice cakes before they quit their homes, or 
purchase something of the kind at one of the numerous wd- 
rongSy or stalls, which line the public roads, and are to the 
common people as so many coffee or eating-houses would be 
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to riee, coffee, cakes, boiled rice, soups, ready 

dressed meats and %"egetables, being at all times exposed in 
tbem.; Wliat is' tlms ..taken ’by the' Javans in the niorniiig to 
break the fast, is considered as a whet, and termed sarap. 

By the custom of the country, good food and lodging are 
ordered to be provided for all strangers and travellers aniving 
at a village ; and in no country \re the rights of hospitality 
more strictly enjoined by institutions, or more conscientiously 
and religiously observed by custom and practice. It is not 
sufficient,” say the Javan institutions, that a man should 
place good food before his guest ; he is bound to do more : 
he should render the meal palatable by kind words and 
treatment, to soothe him after Ms journey, and to make his 
heai-t glad while he partakes of the refreshment,” This is 
called h6jo kromo^ or real hospitality. 

Thechewing ofbetel4eaf theareka-nutfpL^a/^^/y*, 

as well as of tobacco (tambdko)^ gdmhir^ is common to 
all classes. The siri andpinang are used much in the same 
manner as by the natives of India in general. These stimu- 
lants are considered nearly as essential to their comfort, as 
salt is among Em*opeans. The commonest labourer contrives 
to procure at least tobacco, and generally stri ; and if he can- 
not, afford a box, a small supply will be usually found in 

the comer of his handkerchief. Cardamums and cloves com- 
pose part of the articles in the box of a person of con- 
dition. 

The inhabitants of Java, as a nation, must be accounted 
sobers although Europeans, in order to seiwe their oum pto*- 
poses, by inducing some of the chiefs to chink wine to excess, 
have succeeded, to a certain extent, in corrupting the Iiabits of 
some individuals in this respect. Two kinds of fennented 
liquor are however prepared by the Javans, called hddek and 
hrom: the fonner ftom rice; the latter almost exclusively 
from kMmi or glutinous rice. In making hddek^ the rice pre- 
viously boiled is stewed with a ferment called rdgi, consisting 
of onions, black pepper, and capsicum, aiul mixed up into 
small, cakes, wMch are daily sold in the markets. After fre- 
quent stirring, tlie mixture is roEed into balls, which are piled 
upon each other in a high earthen vessel, and when fermenta- 
tion has commenced the hMek exudes anil is collected at the 
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bottom. The remaining rice, strongly imj5regiiateci with the^ 
odour of fermentation, has a sweetish taste, and is daily offered' 
for sale in the markets as a dainty, nnder name of tape, 
Bddek is, in comparison mth a simple liquor, produc- 

ing only slight intoxication: it is often administered to chil- 
dren to dislodge \Yorms ftom the intestines. In making hro^n, 
the J:^^^w/is boiled in large quantities, and being stewed with 
rdgi^ remains exposed in open tubs till fennentatioii takes 
place, when the liquor is poured off into close earthen vessels. 
It is generally buried in the earth for several months, which 
the process of feimentation is checked and the strength of the 
liquor increased: sometimes it is concentrated by boiling. 
The coloiu' is brown, red, or yellow, according to the kind of 
ketmi employed. Brom^ which has been preserved for several 
years, is highly esteemed among the natives, constituting a 
powerful spirit, which causes violent intoxication followed by 
severe head-ache in persons not accustomed to its use. The 
substance that remains after sepai^ation is a deadly poison to 
fowls, dogs, and various other animals. Arrack is prepared by 
distillation : an inferior kind, made in a more simjffe and eco- 
nomical manner, is called chin. Both ai-e prepared by the 
Chinese, and a particular account of the method emiffoyed \\ill 
be found under another head A kind of small beer is made 
at Sura-kerta> in a mode similar to the European process of 
brewing, by exciting fermentation in a solution of Javan sugar, 
with several sj)ices and the leaves of the pdrt instead of hops, 
IVlieii fresh, the liquor is sprightly, and not unpleasant to 
the taste j but it cannot be preserved longer than four or 
live days, 

Tlie use of opium, it must be confessed and lamented, has 
struck deep into the habits, and extended its malignant in- 
fluence to the morals of the people, and is likely to perpetuate 
its power in degrading their character and enervating their 
energies, as long as the European government, overlooking 
every consideration of policy and humanity, shall allow a paltry 
addition to their finances to outweigh all regard to the ultimate 
happiness and prosperity of the coimtry. It is either eaten in 
its crude state as in/mta^ or smoked as mddat or chdndu. In 
the preparation of mddat ^ the crude opium is boiled do\rn 

* Chapter IV. Manufactures. 
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witli tlie leares of tobacco, iffri, or the like, and used in a sticky 
or somewhat liquid state. In cJimidu^ the opium is merely 
boiled domi without any admixture, . to a still thicker consis- ' 
teiicy, and .rolled into .small balls or pills, in which state, when 
diy, .they, are inserted into . and ihiis smoked. The 

crude oi 3 iuin is eaten principally by the people in the interior 
of tlie coimtiy, in the proyinces of the native princes: the , 
opium, prepared for smoking is used along the coast, and gene- i 
rally in the other islands of the Archipelago ; it is prepared * 

by the Chinese. Tlie use of opium, however, though carried 
to a' considerable extent, is still reckoned disgraceful, and per- 
sons addicted to it are looked upon as abandoned characters, 
and despised accordingly. The effects of this poison on the 
human frame arc so well described by the Dutch commis- 
sioners who sat at the Hague in 1803, and who much to their 
honour declared, that no consideration of pecuniary advan- 
tage ought to weigh with the European goveniment in allow- 
iiigits use,” that together with the opinion of Mr. Hogendoip, , 
who concuiTed with them, I shall insert tlieir statement here. 

The msh to do justice to authorities, whose views were so i 

creditable to their counhy and tlieir own chm'acter, and the ; 

importance of their opinion to an extensive population, will 
plead an apology for the length of the extract which I now 
present 

“ The opium trade,” obseiwe the Commissioners, requires 
likewise attention. The English in Bengal have assumed an 
“ exclusive right to collect the same, and they dispose of a 
considerable number of chests containing that ariicle an- > 

“ nually at Calcutta by public auction. It is niueh in demand ^ 

on the Malay coast, at Smnatra, Java, and all the islands ^ 

towards the east and north, and particularly in China, 
although the use thereof is confined to the leaver classes. i 

The effect wiiich it produces on the coiistiliition is different, | 

“ and depends on the quantity that is taken, or on oilier cir- 
ciiinstanccs. If used with moderation, it causes a pleasant, [' 

yet always somewhat intoxicating sensation, which absorbs 
all care and anxiety. If a large quantity is taken, it pro- 
duces a kind of macbess, of wdiich the effects are dreadful, i 

especially when the mind is troubled by Jealous}”, or in- 
flamed with a desire of vengeance or other violent passions. ’ 

At all times it leaves a slow poison, w*hicli iindermiiies the ’ 
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faculty of the soul and the constitution of the body^ and 
“ renders a person unfit for all Mnd of labour and an image 
of the brate creation. The use of opium is so miicli more 
dangerous^ because a ^person who/is. once addicted, to .it' can 
never leave it off. To satisfy that mcHnation, he nil! saeri- 
fice every thing, his omi welfare, the .. subsistence of his 
mfe and children,, and neglect his work, ■ Poverty iS' the 
natural consequence, and then it becomes indifierent to him 
by what means ho may content his insatiable desire after 
opium ; so that, at last, he no longer respects either the 
“ property or life of his fellow-creature. 

If here we were to follow the dictates of our own heart 
only, and what moral doctrine and humanity prescribe, no 
law, however severe, could be contrived, which we would 
not |)ropose, to prevent at least that in fatoe, no subjects 
of this Republic, or of the Asiatic possessions of the state, 
“ should be disgraced by trading in that abominable poison. 
Yet we consider this as absolutely impracticable at present 
with respect to those places not subject to the state. Opium 
is one of the most profitable articles of eastern commerce : 
as such it is considered by om* merchants ; and if the navi- 
gation to those j)arts is opened to them (which the interest 
of the state forcibly m'ges), it is impossible to oppose trading 
in the same. In this situation of affairs, therefore, we are 
rather to advise, that generalleave be given to import oi^ium 
at Malacca, and to allow the exportation from thence to 
Bonieo and all the eastern parts not in the possession of 
the state.” 

Opium,” says Mr. Hogendorp, is a slow though certain 
poison, which the Company, in order to gain money, sells 
to the poor Javans. Any one who is once enslaved to it, 
cannot, it is true, give it iij) without great difficulty^ and if 
its use were entirely prohibited, some few persons would 
probably die for want of it, who would otherwise languish 
on a little longer : but how many would by that means be 
" saved for the futoe. Most of the crimes, particularly mur- 
ders, that are now committed, may be imputed to opiimi as 
the original cause. 

Large sums of money are every year carried out of the 
country in exchange for it, and enrich our competitors, the 
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^^Eagiisli. Miicli of it is sninggied into the interior, wHcH 
“ adds to the evil. In slioii,, the tade in, opium is one of the 
most injurious and most shamefbl things %vhich disgrace: the 
present goveniinent of India. It- is therefore iiecessar}' at 
once, and entirely, to abolish the trade and ..importation of 
opium, and to prohibit the same, under the severest pe- 
nalties that the law permits, since it is a poison. The 
'Smuggling of it will then become almost impracticable, and 
the health, and even the lives of thousands, uill be pre- 
served. Tlie monej^ alone which will remain in the coimtiy 
in lieu of it, is more valuahle as being in circulation, than 
the profit which the Company now derives from the sale 
"'of it 

" This measure will excite no discontent among the Javans, 
“ for the princes and regents, with very few exceptions, do 
" not consume any opium, but, as well as the most respectable 
of their subjects, look upon it as disgraceful. The use of 
" opium is even adduced as an accusation of bad conduct, 
"" and considered as sufficient cause for the removal or banish- 
ment of a petty chief.” 



CHAPTER 111 . 


Importance of Agriculture to Java — Soil — State of iJte Peasantry — Price of 
Rice — Subsistence of the Peasantry — Dwelling — Agricultural Stock — 
Implements of Farming — Seasons — Different Kinds of hand — Rice Culti- 
vation — Maize, §'C. — Sugar — Coffee — Pepper — Indigo — Cotton — Tobacco^ 
— Tenure of Landed Property , 

The island of Java is a great agricultural country; its soil is 
the grand source of its wealth. In its cultivation the inhabi- 
tants exert their chief industry, and upon its produce they 
rely, not only for their subsistence, but the few articles of fo- 
reign luxury or convenience which they purchase. The Ja- 
vans are a nation of husbandmen, and exhibit that simple 
structure of society incident to such a stage of its progress. 
To the crop the mechanic looks immediately for his wages, 
the soldier for his pay, the magistrate for his salary, the priest 
for his stipend (or jdkat)^ and the government for its tribute. 
The wealth of a province or village is measured by the extent 
and fertility of its land, its facilities for rice irrigation, and the 
number of its buffaloes. 

When government wishes to raise supplies from particular 
districts, it does not enquire how many rupees or dollars it 
can yield in taxes, but what contribution of rice or maize it 
can furnish, and the impost is assessed accordingly : the officer 
of revenue becomes a siuTcyor of land or a ineasm'er of pro- 
duce, and the fruits of the harvest are brought immediately 
into the ways and means of the treasury. When a chief gives 
his assistance in the police or the magistracy, he is paid by 
so much village land, or the rent of so much land realized in 
produce ; and a native prince has no other means of |>ension- 
ing a favourite or rewarding a useM servant. “ Be it khora 
to the high officers of my palace, to my Bopdtis (regents). 
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^laiicl to . my. Mdntris {petite noblesse) says a Javan patent 
of ■ nobility, granted by Sultan Hmricmghu Bilmifiy that I 
“ have. given this letter to my servant to raise hiiii from the 
eailli,. bestoviiig upon him^ for his sul3sisterice_, lands to 
“ the aiiioimt of eleven liiiiKlred chdcJms^ the hiboin of eleven 
liiindred men,” By the population retmiiSy and l)y the 
iiiiiiiber of leases granted under the late, settieiiieiit^ it appears^ 
that sometimes there is not more, than a tenth part of the in- 
habitants employed in any other binnch of industry. Out of ^ 

a/popidatioii of 2485268 in the Pridng^en regencies^ 2065125 
are stated as employed in agiicultee. In Sumldga.y the 
proportion of householders who are cultivaiorsj is to th.e rest 
of the inhabitants as 8256I8 to 684 ; in Semdrang^ as 085206 > 

to 2I5404; in Remhang iiis, as IO8528O to oOjJlOO; and in i 

other districts there are considerable variations : but it rarely 
liappensj that the people employed in tradcj in maniiiacturesj 
in liandicra,ftS5 or other avocations, amoiuit to a half of those ! 

engaged in agTicultine, or a third of the vhole ])opulation. 

The propoiiioiij on an average, may be stated as three and a 
half or four to one. In England, it is well laiown, the ratio ^ 

is, reversed, its agricultural |)oj>iilatioii being to its general 
population as one to three or two and a half. By the surveys 
lately made under the orders of the British government, we 
are enabled to describe the processes of Javan agriculture, | 

and to state its results vritli more accuracy and in greater de- 
tail, than can be attained on many subjects of superior public 
interest. If we avaih ourselves of these means pretty largely, 
it is not so much in the hope of increasing the stock of agri- 
cultural knowledge, as of assisting the reader to form an esti- p 

mate of the character, habits, wants, and resources of the ! 

Javan, 

The soil of Java, though in many parts much neglected, is 
remarkable for the abundance and- %’ariety of its productions. | 

With very little care or exertion on the part of the cultivator, ; 

it yields - all that the wants of the island demand, xutd is ' 
capable of siippljirig resources far above any tlung that the 
indolence or ignorance of the people, either oppressed imder 
the despotism of their own sovereigns, or harassed by the L 

rapacity of strangers, have yet permitted them to enjoy. Ly- I 

ing under a tropical sun, dt produces, as before obsen^ed, all | 
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tlie fiuits of a tropical cliiiiate;; .whilej in- many districts^ its 
iBoniitains and eminences malm, np for the eliiiereiiee^ of lati- 
tude-, and give though only a'few degrees fi'oiii llie lincj all 
the advantages of temperate regiolis. , . The hdmhu^ the eocoa- 
.iiiit tree, the sugar-cane, the cotton -tree, and the coffee plant, 
here iiourish in the greatest luxuriance, and yield products of 
the best quality. ' Eice, the great staple' of subsistence, covers 
the slopes of mountains and the low fields, and gives a reiimi 
of thirty, ibrty, or fifty fold ; while maize, or even wheat and 
rye, and the other plants of Europe, may be cultivated to ad- 
vantage on high and inland situations. Such is the fertility 
of the soil, that in some places after yielding two, and some- 
times three crops in the year, it is not necessary even to 
change the culture. Water, which is so much ^vanted, and 
wliicli is seldom found in requisite abundance in tropical re- 
gions, here flows in the greatest plenty. The cultivator who 
has prepared his smiuih, or rice field, within its reach, diverts 
I>art of it from its channel, spreads it out into numerous canals 
of irrigation, and thus procm*es from it, under a scorching sun, 
the verdure of the rainy season, and in due time a plentiful 
liarvest. Nothing can be conceived more beautiful to the eye, 
or more gratifying to the imagination, than the jDrospect of the 
rich vaiiety of hill and dale, of rich plantations and fruit trees 
or forests, of natural streams and artificial ciurents, which pre- 
sents itself to the eye in several of tfie eastern and middle pro- 
vinces, at some distance firom the coast In some parts of 
Kedi(^ BanyumdSj Semdrang^ Pasdniany and Malang^ it is 
difficult to say whether the admirer of landscape, or tlie cul- 
tivator of the ground, will be most gratified by the view. The 
whole coimtiy, as seen fi*om mountains of considerable eleva- 
tion, appears a rich, diversified, and wmll watered garden, 
animated with villages, interspersed with the most luxuriant 
fields, and co’sT‘red with the freshest verdmm. 

Over far the greater p£u-t, seven-eighths of the island, the 
soil is either entirely neglected or badly cultivated, and the 
population scanty. It is by the produce of the remaining 
eighth that the whole of the nation is supported ; and it is 
probable that, if it were all under cultivation, no area of land 
of the same extent, in any other quarter of the globe, could 
exceed it, cnllicr in quantitv, variety, or value of its vegetable 
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productions. ' , The kind of liusbandry in different districts (as 
sliall.be .mentioned aften^airis more pmticnlaiiy). depends iipoii 
the natnre. and eleTatioii of the ground,, and... the .facilities for. 
natural or artificial irrigation. The best lands are those si- 
tuated in the rallies of the higher districts, or on the slopes of 
niotiutaiiis, and on the plains stretching from them, as such 
lands are continually enriched with accessions of new earth 
washed down fi'om the hills by the periodical rains. Tlie 
poorest soil is that found on the ranges of low Mils, termed. 

'extending along: many distiicts, and particularly" in. 
tiie southern division of the island; but in no part is it so 
sterile or ungrateful, as not to .affoiti a liberal retiuii for..the 
laboiu* bestowed upon its cultivation, especially if a supply 
of water can be by any means directed upon it. 

But vhen natoe does much for a country’, its inhabitants 
arc Bometinies contented to do little, and, satisfied with its 
common gifts, neglect to improve them into the means of dig- 
nity or comfort. The peasantry of Java, easily procuring the 
necessaries of life, seldom aim at improvement of their condi- 
tion. Rice is the principal food of all classes of the people, 
and the great staple of their agriculture. Of this necessary 
article, it is calculated that a labourer can, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, earn from four to five M/isva day; and a kdti 
being equivalent to one pound and a quarter avoirdupois, is 
reckoned a sufficient allowance for the daily subsistence of an 
adult in these regions. The labour of the women on Java is 
estimated almost as highly as that of the men, and thus a mar- 
ried couple can maintain eight or ten persons; and as aiamily 
seldom exceeds half that number, they have commonly half 
of their earnings applicable for the purchase of little comforts, 
for implements of agriculture, for clothing and lodging, llie 
two last articles carmot be expensive in a country where the 
children generally go naked, and where the simplest structure 
passible is sufficient to afford the requisite protection against 
'.the':'.' elements. ■. ■ 

The price of rice, which thus becomes of importance to the 
labourer, varies in different parts of the island, according to the 
fertility of the district where it is produced, its situation vith 
regard to a market, or its distance fi-om one of the numerous 
provincial capitals. As the. means of transport, by which the 
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abimdance of one district migM be com^ey eci to supply tbe de- 
ficiencies of anotlier, and to equalize the distribution of the ge« 
neral stock, are few and laborious, this Taiiation of price is 
sometimes very considerable ; even in the same district there 
are great variations, according to the nature of the crop. In the 
Native Provinces, n^ pikul (weighing 133 Jibs. English) some- 
times sells below the fomth part of a Spanish dollar, and at 
other times for more than two Spanish dollars ; but in com- 
mon years, and at an average over the whole island, including 
the capital, the estimate may be taken at thirty Spanish dol- 
lars ihe koyan of thirtyy;i^z^/^, or three thousand A 

kdii of rice, according to this estimate, may be sold to the 
consumer, after allowing a sufficient profit to the retail mer- 
chant, for much less than a penny. 

But though the price of this common article of subsistence 
may be of some consequence to the Javan labomcr, when he 
wants to make any piu-chase vdth his smplus portion, he is 
rendered independent of the fluctuations of the market for his 
necessary food, by the mode in which he procures it. He is 
generally the cultivator of the soil ; . and while he admits that 
law of custom, which assigns to the superior a certain share 
produce, he claims an equal right himself to the re- 
iiiainder, which is generally sufficient to support himself and 
his family: and he sometimes finds in this law of custom, 
sanctioned by the interest of both parties, a secmity in the 
possession of his lands, and a barrier against the arbitraiy 
exactions of his chief, which could scarcely be expected 
under the capricious despotism of a Mahomedan government. 
In addition to tlais resented share, he raises on his own ac- 
count, if he is industrious, within what may be termed the 
cottage farm, all the vegetables, ihiit, and poultry requisite 
for his o\ra consumption. His wife invariably manufactees 
the slight articles of clothing, which, in such a climate, the 
common people ai'e in the habit of wearing. What can be 
spared of the fl’iiits of their joint industry from the supply 
of their immediate wants, is canied to market, and exchanged 
for a little salt fish, dried meat, or for other trifling com- 
forts, hoarded as a store for the purchase of an ox or a 
buflalo, or expended in procming materials for repairing the 
hut and mending the implements of husbandry. 
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' ■ Tlie,,feKBiiig. 'stock, of the cultivator is as, liiiiiled as Ms 
wants. are few and Ills cottage inartificial: it, usually consists 
of a' pair of buffaloes or .oxen, 'and a few rude iiiipleiiients 
of .Liisbaiiclrj. ..There is a small proportion of sli(3ep and. 
go.ats Oil. the island ; but,- -'witli ;tlie ■ exception of poultry,, no 
kind of live stock is reared, exclusively either for the but- 
cher or the dairy, ■' .By the retimis made' .in 18iS of the 
stock and cattle of the provinces under the British govern- 
iiieiit, . containing a population of nearly two riiillions and a 
half, it was found that there- were only aberut .five thoiisaiicl 
sheep and twentj-foin- thousand goats. The iiiiiBber of buff 
fiiloes, by the same return, and in the same space, was 
stated at 402,054, .and of oxen .at' 122,60 L Horses abound 
in the island, but arc priiicipalh- employed about the capitals, 
and not in hiisbandiyy lurtlier thaii-in tlie transport of produce 
Irom one district to another. 

Tlic biilialo and ox are used for ploughing. The fo,r.m,€r is 
of a smaller size than the buffalo of Sumatra and the Penin- 
sula, though h'lrger than .that of B.engal and of tlic islands 
lying eastward of Java. It is a strong tractable animal, ca- 
pable of long aiul continued exertion, but it cannot bear the 
heat of the mid-day sun. It is shy of Europeans, but >submits 
to be managed by the smallest child of the iamily in u'hich it 
is domesticated. The buffalo is either black or while: the 
former is larger and generally considered superior. In the 
Suyida^ or \restern and niountainoiis districts, nine out of ten 
ai*e white, wdiich is not at all the case in the low countries ; no 
essential difiercnce in the breed has been discovered to be 
connected with tliis remarkable distinction of colour. The 
usual price of a buffalo in the wx^stern districts is about 
twenty -four rupees for the black, and twenty rupees for the 
white ; in the eastern districts the price varies ii-oni t'welve to 
sixteen rupees. The tenn for a buffalo is mfniduig ; 

the Javan, maisa and keho: and in compliment to Lahkm^ 
the prince who is sii25posed to have introduced eultiv a lion into 
the Simda districts, that prince and his .successors on the 
SUnda throne are distinguished by the appellation 
or Miiua, The name of the individual sovereigns enters into a 
compound w^ith these general terms for the dynasty, and they 
are called Mdisa4iiU(m^ Midnding-^md^ and so of others. 
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The ox of Java deiives its ..origin, from the Indian breed* 
Two varieties are common: .-that which. .is called the Javan ox 
has considerably degenerated-.; ..the.-other^.whieii is termed the 
Bengal or Smat ox, is clistin'gnished - by a lump ,on the 
shoulder, and retains in his . superior '■ strength other traces of 
, his ,o,iigiii«. The bull after castration is used as a beast of 
buitlen,' for the draught, ., and sometimes for the stall* Cows 
are cliieij' employed in husbandly, an.d are particularly useful 
to the poorer class ; but in the s^ah md the extensive inmi*" 
dated plantations of the low districts of the island, the superior 
bulk and strength of the buffido is indispensable. Eastward 
of Pasuruan^ however, the lands are ploughed by oxen and 
cows exclusively. The wild breed, termed hdnieng^ is foimd 
principally in the forests of that quarter and in Bdll^ although 
it occiu’s also in other parts ; a remarkable change takes place 
in the appearance of this animal after castration, the colour in 
a few months invariably becoming red. 

The cows on Java, as well as throughout the Archipelago, 
remarkably degenerate from those properties, for which, in a 
state of domestication, they are chiefly prized in other quarters 
of the world, and afford little or no milk beyond what is 
barely sufricient for the nomishment of the calf: but the 
draught ox does not partake of a similar change, and in the 
centi-al and eastern districts, particulaiiy where the pasture is 
good, becomes a strong active animal. The degenerate do- 
mestic cows are sometimes diiven into the forests, to cou|>le 
with the wild hdnUng^ for the sake of improving the breed. 
A single pair of oxen, or buffaloes, is foimd sufficient for the 
yoke both of the plough and harrow ; and these form by far 
the most expensive part of the cultivator’s stock. The price 
of a draught ox, in the central and eastern districts, in which 
they are more generally used in agricultoe, varies from eight 
to sixteen rnpees, or from tw^enty to forty sliillings English, 
and a cow may be piucliased for about the same price. 
Either from the luxuriance of the pastoe, the greater care of 
the husbandmen, or a more equal climate, both the buffalo and 
the ox ai*e usually in better condition on Java than in many 
parts of India: indeed, those miserable half-staiTed looking 
animals, with wfricli some of the provinces of Bengal aboimd, 
are never seen in this island, except, perhaps, occasionally; in 
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some of tlielew herds Tbelongiiigto Europeans^ in tlie vicinity 
•of Batavia. 

. ...Biiffaloesj however, more than other domestic animals,. are 
subject to an epidemic disease, the symptoms and nature of 
'which have not been hitheiio careMly noted, or satisfactorily 
explained. It prevails throughout the wiiole island, and 
generally re-appears after an inteiwal of three, four, or five 
years : it makes great ravages in the stock of the peasantry, 
and is checked in its progi’ess by no remedies which have 
hitherto been discovered or applied: it is of an infectious 
nature, and excites gi*eat alaim when it appears ; it beai*s dif- 
ferent names in different parts of the island. As the bull and 
cow are not liable to this disease ; and as, in addition to this 
advantage, they are less expensive in their oiiginal piuchase, 
they are preferred by many of the natives. 

For drauglit, the hufialo and cow are employed ; and for 
burden, the horse (particularly mares) and the ox. In level 
districts, and in good roads, the use of the latter is preferred. 
Tlie usual bmxlen of a horse is rather less than three hundred 
weight, and that of an ox rather more than four; but in 
mountainous districts, and where the roads are neglected, one 
half of this weight is considered as a sufiicient, if not an ex- 
cessive load. 

The comparatively higher price of cattle on Java than in 
Bengal has been accounted for from the demand for them 
as food, and the absence of extensive commons on which to 
feed them. 

When implements of husbandly- are mentioned in British 
agriculture, many expensive instruments, and complicated 
machineiy suggest themselves to those acquainted with its 
practical details. From the preparation of the ground for 
receiving the seed, till the grain comes into the hands of the 
miller, labom is economized and produce increased, by many 
ingenious processes and artful contrivances, of which a Javan 
could fonn no conception. He could fonn no idea of the 
fabrication or advantages of our different kinds of ploughs ; of 
our swing ploughs, om* uiieel ploughs, and our two-fuiTow 
ploughs ; of our grabbers, cultivators, and other instruments 
for pulverizing the soil;, of our threshing and winnowing 
machines, and other invenfrons. A plough of the simplest 
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construction^ a harrow, or rather rake, and sometimes a roller, 
with ^pdclml^ or hoe, which answers the purpose of a spade ; 
an drit^ which serves as a knife or small hachet ; and the dni 
dni^ a peculiar instrument used by the reapers, are all the im- 
plements employed by him in hnsbanchy ; and the total cost 
of the whole does not exceed three or four rupees, or from 
seven to ten shillings. 

Tire plough (walukuj^ in general use for the iaiigated 
land, consists of thi^ee parts, the body, beam, and handle. It 
is generally made of teak wood, where that material can be 
provided, or otherwise of the most durable that can be found : 
the yoke only is of hdmbu. Simple as it is, it appears, both 
in its construction and durability, superior to the plough of 
Bengal, as described by Mr. Colebrooke, from which it diifers, 
in having a board cut out of the piece which forms the body, 
for throwing the earth aside. The point of the body, or sock, 
is tipped mth iron, which in some districts is cast for the 
purpose. There is another kind, of more simple construction, 
in use for dry and mountain cultivation : this is termed brujul^ 
and consists of but two parts. Both kinds are so light, that 
when the ploughman has performed his morning’s work, he 
throws the plough over his shoulder, and without feeling any 
inconvenience or fatigue, returns with it to his cottage. For 
gardens, and for small fields adjoining the villages, the small 
Idhi china or Chinese plough, is used with one bufialo : the 
cost for a good plough seldom exceeds a rupee and a half. 
The harrow (gdruj^ which is rather a large rake having only 
a single rough row of teeth, costs about the same sum, and is 
in like manner made of teak where procurable ; except the 
handle, beam, and yoke, which are of bdmbu. When used, 
the person who guides it generally sits upon it, to give it the 
necessary pressm^e for levelling or pulverizing the soil. 

Th^pdcMd is a large hoe, which in Java serves every pur- 
pose of the vspade in Europe, and is consequently, next to the 
plough, the most im|)ortant implement in Javan husbandry. 
The head is of wood tipped with iron ; and the handle, which 
is about two feet and a half long, frequently has a slight curve, 
which renders it more convenient for use ; its price is about 
half a rupee. The drit^ or weeding knife, costs about eight 
pence ; and the dni dni^ with which the grain is reaped, 
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about tbree,, pence. The latter' is a ■small instiTmient of peculiar 
shape... .The reaper holds it in a particular manner, and crops 
off mth it each separate ear, along with a few inches of the 
straw. This mode of reaping has been immemorially practised 
and . : is' iniiTersally followed. Some of the most intelligent peo- 
ple being questioned respecting' the origin of this operose pro- 
cess, answered, that it was reported to lia-ve been established 
ill; ancient times as a sldmaf^ or grateful acloiowledgmeiit for 
an abimdant haiwest ; that when Ms field was covered with 
the, bounty of Geres, no reaper could refuse her this acknow- 
ledgment ; and 'that the religious discharge of this obligation 
was guarded by the belief, that if he ceased to offer this tribute 
of his labour at the season of harvest, the field would not coii- 
tiime to yield him the same abundant return. 

The lands are ploughed, harrowed, and weeded 1;}y the men, 
ixdio also conduct the whole process of irrigation ; but the 
labour of transplanting, reaping, and (where cattle are not 
used for the puipose) of transporting the difFerent crops from 
the field to the village, or from the village to the market, de- 
volves upon the women. 

Besides the two general diwsions of the year, marked out 
by nature in the great changes of the earth and the atmos- 
phere, there are other periodical distinctions, depending on less 
obvious or more irregiiiar phenomena. These variations have 
been ascertained by a reference to the course of the heavenly 
bodies, or the calculations of tlie wnhuy which am described 
in another part of this work. It is the office of the village 
priest to keep this reckoning, and to apprize the cultivators 
when the tenn approaches for the comineiicement of tlie dif- 
ferent operations of husbanchy. Of these minor seasons of 
the year, the first, commencing after the rice harvest which 
falls in August or September, lasts forty-one days. During 
this season the leaves fall from the trees, vegeiaiioii is iiiler- 
mpted, and the only field labour "performed is llui burning of 
grass and vegetables, as a preparation of tlie Mgal or gmjm. 
In the second season, which lasts twenty-five clays, vegetation 
again resumes its vigour. The third, wliicli lasts twenty-four 
days, is considered the most proper for |>laniiiig sweet po- 
tatoes, yams, and such otlier vegetables as usually fcain tlic 
second crop ; the wild flowers df the forest arc? now in blossom, 
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and tlie period of what is temied'clry ciiltiratioii coniinences. 
The foiirthj which lasts also twentj-four days, is tlie natural 
season for the pairing of mid animals : high winds now pre- 
rail, the rains descend, and the lirers begin to rise. During 
the fifth, which lasts twenty-six days, the imj^leinents of 
Inisbanrlry are prepared, and the water-coiwses exainincd and 
renewed: this is the commencement of the wet cultivation. 
In the sixth season the ploughing of the sdwaM and sowing 
of the biiit for the great rice crop takes place : tliis season 
lasts foi*ty-one days. In the seventh, which also lasts forty- 
one days, pari is trans2^1anted into fields, and the courses of 
the water properly directed. In the eighth, which lasts 
twenty-six days, the plants shoot above the water and begin 
to blossom. In the ninth season, which consists of twenty- 
five days, the ears of the grain form. In the tenth, also con- 
sisting of twenty-five days, they ripen and turn yellow. The 
eleventh, which lasts twenty-vsix days, is the period for reap- 
ing; and in the twelfth, which consists of forty-one days, the 
harvest is completed, the produce gathered in, and that dry 
clear weather prevails, in which the days are the hottest and 
the nights the coldest of the whole year. The accurate as- 
signment of the number of days by the natives themselves to 
the different operations of husbandry, affords such complete 
information on this interesting subject, that any further ac- 
count would be sujDerfluous. It may, however, be proper to 
observe, that the periods above described chiefly refer to the 
'progress of the j)rincipal rice crop, as influenced by the annual 
rains; but there are many lands rendered quite independent 
of thevse rains, by the vicinity of sti’eams which afford a plen- 
tiful siij)ply of water at all times of the year. In many favomcd 
situations, it is even common to observe at one view tbe rice 
fields in almost every stage of their cultivation ; in one, wo- 
men engaged in 2}lanting the newiy jirepared soil, and in 
another, the reapers einjjloyed in collecting the Ihiits of the 
lian^esL 

Lands in Java are classed under two general divisions ; 
lands which ate capable of being' inundated directly from 
streams or rivers, and lands which are not so. The former 
are termed sdwah, the latter tegal or It is on the 

sdwahs that the great rice cultivation is carried on ; and these 
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admit of a subdivision, aecm'diiig to tbe maimer in which the 
land is inigated. Those wHeh can be irrigated at plea- 
sure from adjacent springs:.' or /riverSy are considered as the 
proper saumh ; those which depend on the periodical rains 
fer the whole or principal part of '.the water by which they are 
fertilized, are termed sdwah tddaJioM. The fonner are by far 
the most valuable, and lands of this description admit of two 
heavy cropsaiiiinally, without regard to any particular time of 
the year: the fields sekloni; bMeed forty or sixty feet in 
breadth, and the rvater is retained in them by means of a 
small embankment of about a foot in height. On the slopes 
of the mountains, wirere this mode of cultivation is chiefly 
found, these fields are carried gradually above each other in 
so many teiraces, for the purpose of irrigation, the w^ater ad- 
mitted in the upper terrace imiiidating each of them in its 
descent. The idgal lands are aj)propriat6d to the culture of 
less impoitant crops, such as the mountain rice, Indian 
C'Om, &c. 

The vast superiority of ihe sdwah^ or wet cultivation, over 
that of iegalj or dry, is sheivn in their relative produce, and 
may be still fiutlier illustrated by a comparison of the rents 
which the trv o descriptions of land are calculated to afford. 
The quantity of land, or land fit for maize, as compared 
with that of $dwah land, varies in different districts. In Che- 
rihon^ the iigal land, by the late suivey, amoimted only to 
2,511, wiiile the sdwmi exceeded 16,000, In Tegal the pro- 
portions w'ere even more widely varied, the number of 
jungs of the former to the latter being as 891 to 11,445. In 
Snmhdga they "were as 1,856 to 17,897 ; in Kecld and Besdki 
they were neaiiv equal, being respectivelv as 8,295 to 10,757, 
and as 6,869 toV,862. 

The succession of crops, next to the facility of iirigation, 
depends ujjon the quality of the soil, which in the native pro- 
vinces is divided by tlie cultivators into three principal kinds, 
tana Iddu tana Unchad^ and tana pdsir. The first is the best, 
comsisting of rich vegetable moxild, and a certain proportion of 
sand, and exists chiefly near the banks of large rivers ; the se- 
cond is almost pure clay, and is found in the central plains ; and 
the third is alluvial, and covers the maritime districts. The 
term pddm paring is applied to the oblique tracts enri,chccl 
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with a fertile mouldy which form the acclivities of hills, and 
from which the water readily disappears. Tdrui Iddu will 
bear a constant succession of crops, l^dna linchacl yields 
only a single annual crop of rice : during the rainy season the 
soil constitutes a stiff mud, in which the plants find the re- 
quisite moisture and display all their luximance ; when it is 
afterwards exposed to the rays of the sun, itbmsts into ex- 
tensive fissm-es, which admitting the scorching heat by which 
they were produced, become detrimental to every species of 
vegetation. 

Besides the annual crop of rice which is raised on the 
mwah lands, a variety of plants are raised upon them as a se- 
cond or light crop within the same year. Among these are 
several species of kdcltang or bean, the cotton plant, the in- 
digo, and a variety of cucumbers, &c. But the more gene- 
rally useful and profitable vegetables require nearly the same 
period as the rice, and only yield their increase once in a 
season : they mostly grow in situatiGiis, on which the supply 
of water can he regulated, and a continued inundation pre- 
vented. Among the most important are the giule^ kdchang 
pdnden, or kdchang cMna ^kdchang kedele^ jdgung or In- 

dian com, jdgung chdntel^ jdwa-wMy jdli^ wijeHy jdrak or 
palma christi, Urong^ and kentang j&wa. 

In Ugal lands of high situations a particular method of 
planting is sometimes practiced, which produces a result si- 
milar to a succession of crops. Together with the rice are 
deposited the >seeds of other vegetables, which aiTive at ma- 
tiuity at difierent periods, chiefly after the rice harvest. The 
most common and useful among these is cotton ; and, in some 
tracts, great quantities of this valuable product is thus ob- 
tained, without any exclusive allotment of the soil. Next to 
this are various leguminous and other plants, which do not 
interfere with the rice. No less than six or eight kinds of 
vegetables are sometimes in this manner seen to shoot up pro- 
miscuously in a single field. 

Rice, liow'ever, as has been repeatedly observed, is the 
grand staple of Javan, as w-eii as Indian cultivation, and to 
this every other species of husbandry is subordinate. The 
adjacent islands and states of Sumatra, Malacca, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Moluccas, have always in a great measmo 
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depended on the^ Jaran cultivator foiv tlieiivsiipplyy. and the, 
Dutch were in the habit of transporting an' amiiial quantity of 
between six and eight thousand tons to Ceylon^ to Coroiiiaii- 
deiy to the Cape, and, their other . settkinentst Even at the 
low ra.te' at which it generally ..sells, a revenue of .irear four 
inillioii of rupees, or about half a million steiliiig, , has been 
e,s,tiinated as the government portion of its annual produce. 

According to the modes of cultivation by which it has been 
reared, this grain is called or jiarl ; corres- 

ponding, with some exceptions, to the imdl micah^ and pad I 
kidmig of Sumatra. In the western, and ]')articularly the 
Sanda- distiicts, the term gaga is chaiiged for ilpa)\ tlic term 
(jciga^ ill these districts, being only occasionally applied to the 
gTain which is cultivated on newly cleared inoimtaiiious spots. 

The loivland and the mountain rice, or more correctly 
speaking, the rice raised in dry lands and the rice raised in 
lands subjected to inundation, are varieties of the same species 
(the oriza sativa of Liimseus) although both of them are per- 
manent: but the rice planted on the nioimtainous or dry 
ground does not thrive on inigated lands ; nor, on the con- 
trary, does the sdwah rice succeed on lands beyond the reach 
of inigation. The mountain rice is supposed to contain in 
the same bulk more nourishment than the other, and is more 
palatable ; but its use is limited to the less populous districts 
of the island, the greater proportion of the inhabitants depend- 
ing exclusively on the produce of the sawaliSj or wet cultiva- 
tion, for their support. 

Stavorinus asserts, that the mountain rice is not so good as 
that of the low lands. Mr. Marsden informs us, on the con- 
trary, that the former brings the higher price, and is consi- 
dered of superior quality, being whiter, heartier, and 
flavoured gi*am, keeping better, and increasing more in 
boiling. The rice of the low lands,” he says, is more 

prolific from the seed, and subject to less risk in the cul- 
“ toe ; and on these accounts, rather than from its superior 
“ quality, is in more common use than the fomier.” In 
general, the weightiest and whitest gi-aiii is preferred ; a pre- 
ference mentioned by Bontius, who includes in the character 
of the best rice its whiteness, its cleamess of colour, and its 
preponderating weight, bulk , for bulk. Dr. Horsfield con- 
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ceives tliat Stavorinus formed his opiBioii in the low northern 
maritime districts of Java, and Mr. Marsden irom a more 
extensive obseiwation. Many intellig-ent natives state, that 
they prefer the mountain rice when they can procure it, on 
account of its whiteness, stimigth, and flavour; and that they 
are only limited in its use, hy the impossibility of raising as 
much of it as can satisfy the general demand, all the moun- 
tain or cli*y rice not being sufficient to feed one-tenth of the 
population. In less populous countries, as in many parts of 
Sumatra, the inhabitants can easily subsist the whole of their 
numbers exclusively on mountain rice, or that produced on 
IcHlangs, vvffiich arc fields reclaimed from ancient forests for 
the first time, and from which only one crop is demanded. 
The gi'ain here, as in the mountain rice of Java, is highly 
flavomed and nutritious ; but in countries where the popu- 
lation is crowded, where a scanty crop will not suffice, and 
where a continued supply of new land cannot be obtained, 
the peasantry must apply their labour to such grounds as 
admit of uninterrupted cultivation, and renew their annual 
fertility by periodical inimdations, even although the produce 
is not so highly prized. 

In the sdwalis of Java the fields are previously ploughed, 
inundated, and laboured by animals and hoeing, until the 
mould is converted into a semifluid mire : they then are con- 
sidered fit to receive the young jflants. No manure is ever 
used. Oil-cahes (biingkil)^ which are by some writers sup- 
posed to be used for this pmpose generally, are only employed 
in the gardfens about Batavia. One of the chief charac- 
teristics of the soil on Java, is an exemption from the neces- 
sity of requiring manure : on the sdtacih lands, the annual 
inundation of the land is sufficient to renovate its vigour, and 
to permit constant cropping for a succession of years, without 
any ohseiTable impoverishment. 

In the cultivation of ike sdwahs^ the plants are uniformly 
transplanted or removed from their first situation. In those 
of iegal or they gTOw to maturity on the same spot 

where the seed was originally deposited, whether this he on 
high mountainous districts, or on lowlands, the distinction of 
Miwah and gdgci depending exclusively not upon the situa- 


tioii of the field, but in the mode of culture, whether wet 
or. 'dry;' . ; 

111 raising rice in the inundation is indispensaMe 

till it is nearly ripe. The seed is first sown on a bed pre- 
paredfior the purpose, .about,, one month before the season for 
transplanting it, and the plant is during that time termed 
HMt. Two methods are in use. According to the first, 
called ^fity the ears olpdfi are cai*efully disposed on the soft 
mud of the seed bed ; in the second, called ngm)e)\ the sepa- 
rated seeds are thrown after the manner of broadcast in 
Europe. In by far the greatest poi-tions of the island, the 
gromid is prepared, the seed sown, and the plant removed, 
dming the comse of the rainy season, or between the inoiiths 
of November and March. In situations where a constant 
supply of water can be obtained from springs, rivulets, or 
rivers, two crops are produced in the coiuse of twelve or 
fourteen months; but the advantage of double cropping, 
which exhausts the soil without allowing it time to recover, 
has been considered as very questionable. If in some situa- 
ations commanding a supply of water, the earth is allowed to 
rest after the preceding harvest, dming the latter end of the 
rainy season, and the transplantation made in the months of 
June and July, it generally yields more profitable crops than 
the common method of working the sdwah. This, which is 
termed by the natives, has been recommended by the 
experience of Eui'opean planters. 

Irrigation is exclusively effected by conducting the water 
of rivers and rivulets fiorn the more or less elevated spots 
in the vicinity, and in this respect, differs inateriallv in its 
process from that of Bengal, for although considerable labour 
and ingenuity are exercised in detaining, regulating, and dis- 
tributing the supply, by means of dams, called handdng\um^ 
no machinery whatever is employed in raising water for agri- 
cultural purposes in any part of the island. 

The rice gTOwm on mwalis^ is of two kinds, pari genja and 
pari ddlam. In the former, the harvest takes place four 
months after the transplantation ; in the latter, six montlis. 
Fdri g^nja having the advantage of a quicker growth, is 
therefore often planted when the rainy season is far* advanced. 
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Pari ddlcmi is more prolific^ and yields a grain of superior 
quality, comprising those -varieties in which the ears are 
longer and more compound. The varieties of each kind are 
distinct and permanent. 

The subvarieties are very numerous, amounting, with those 
of ketan^ to more than a hundred. Ketan is a distinct variety, 
■with very glutinous seeds, seldom employed as an article of 
food, except in confections, cakes, and the like. Of the 
varieties of ]pdri gemJiay mieniik and anchar hdntap are 
prefeiTed. Of the ddlmn^ ^ose of hrentidan zuisuka 
ndndi are most esteemed, being remarkably "well favoured 
and fit for keeping. SHdmat jdtm jields also rice of good 
quality. The bearded kinds of pdri are always preferred for 
keeping, as the grains do not readily fall of*. Near Sdra- 
kerta, the principal native capital, close to the site of the 
former capital KMa-siira, there is a peculiar ti'act inundated 
by water from a fountain at Ping'ging^ which is said to 
2)roduce a grain of very sujDerior flavour, from which the table 
of the SimiMman is supj>lied. Sfika ndndi is the kind uni- 
formly prefeired for these j)lantations. 

For pari gdga^ whether in high or low situations, the 
ground is prepaied by ploughing and harrowing, and the 
seed is jolanted after the manner called setting in some parts 
of England; The holes are made by pointed sticks, called 
ponchos^ and into each hole two seeds are throwm. Only 
careless husbandmen, or those who cannot procure the 
requisite assistance in their labom-, sow by broadcast. In 
high situations the earth is prepared before the rains com- 
mence: the seed is sown in the months of vSeptember or 
October, and the haiwest takes place in January and February 
following. Gagas of low’’ situations are planted about a 
month after the harvest of the sdwali is got in, and frequently 
receive temporary supplies of water from a neighboming 
rivulet. In high situations, to which water cannot be carried, 
they are sufficiently moistened by the first rains of the season. 
During their gro-^vth, they receive several hoeings from the 
careful husbandman. 

As the grain ripens, an elevated shed is frequently erected 
in the centre of a plantation, within which a child on the 
watch touches, from time to time, a series of cords extending 
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from the shed to the extremities of the fields like the radii of 
a circle, and bj this cheap contriYaiice, and an occasional 
shout, prevents the ravages of birds, which would otherwise 
prove highly injurious to the crops- These little elevated sheds 
in the interior, and particularly in the distiict of Bmiytmm^ 
are very neatly constructed of matting. 

The reapers are uniformly paid, by receiving a portion of 
the crop which they have reaped : this varies in different parts 
of the island, from the sixth to the eighth part, depending on 
the abundance or scarcity of hands ; when the harvest is ge- 
neral through a district, one-fifth or one-fointh is deinaiided by 
the reaper. In opposition to so exorbitant a claiiii, the influ- 
ence of the great is sometimes exerted, and the labourer is 
obliged to be content with a tenth or a twelfth. 

The grain is separated firom the husk by pounding several 
times repeated. The first operation is generally performed in 
wooden troughs, in the villages near which it grows, and be- 
fore it is brought to market. The pari being thus converted 
into hras or rice, afterwards receives repeated poiuiclings, ac- 
cording to the condition or taste of the consumer. 

With the exception of the rice raised in sdwahsy all other 
produce is cultivated on dry grounds, either on the sdwah 
fields during the dry season, or on Ugal land, at all times ex- 
clusively appropriated to dry cultivation. The principal ar- 
ticle next to rice, as affording food to man, is maize or Indian 
com, tenned jdgung. It is general in eveiy district of Java, 
but is more particularly an object of attention on Madiira^ 
where, for want of moimtain streams, the lands do not in ge- 
neral admit of irrigation. In the more populous parts of Java, 
likewise, where the sdwahs do not afford a sufficient supply of 
rice, the inhabitants have lately had recoiuse to the cultiva- 
tion of maize. It is now rapidly increasing in those low 
ranges of lulls, which, on account of the poverty of the soil, 
had hitherto been neglected, and is becoming more and more 
a favourite article of food. In the more eastern districts, it is 
procured from the inhabitants of in exchange for rice. 

It is generally roasted in the ear, and in that state is exposed 
while hot for public sale ; but it is never reduced to liour, or 
stored for any considerable time. 

The zea maize ^ or cemmen jagung^ is a hardy plant, and 
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grows OB any soil. In connnon with every other production 
of Java it thrives there most luxuriantly^ nor is there any 
reason to believe^ that the Javan soil is less adapted to it than 
that of Spanish xAmericaj where Humboldt estimates its pro- 
duce at a hundred and fifty fold. It is planted in fertile low 
lands in rotation with rice, and in high situations without in- 
termission, often forming in the latter the chief, if not the only, 
support of the inhabitants. There are three dilferent kinds, 
distinguished fi:om each other by their resjDective j^eriods of 
ripening. The first kind requhes seven months, and is a 
large rich gi*ain; the second takes only thi’ee, and is of inferior 
quality; and the third, which seems valuable only on account 
of its rapid growth, ripens in forty days, but has a j)oor small 
grain. They may be planted at all seasons of the year ; and of 
the two inferior kinds, several crops axe often raised from the 
same ground within the year. 

Of other cerealia, jdgung clidntel is raised very partially 
in particular districts, at no great distance from the capitals of 
the interior, and mostly for the pm'pose of preparing from it, 
by fennentation, a liquor sometimes drunk by the natives ; as 
a general article of food it cannot be enumerated. Thejdim- 
wM BXid.jdU are still more confined in their use ; although the 
natives have a tradition, that on the first arrival of the Indian 
colonists on Java, the former w'as the only grain found on the 
island : it yields a pleasant pulp, and is made into several arti- 
cles of confectionary. As a principal article of food, or a sub- 
stitute for rice, Indian corn can alone be considered. 

In times of scarcity, the natives make use of various kinds 
of the plaintain (mma)^ also the yam f ubiofthe Malays, and 
mm of the Javans), the sweet potatoe, katelo (convolvidiis ba- 
tatas), the varieties of wdiich are described in one of the early 
volumes of the Batavian Transactions, and a number of legu- 
minous vegetables, the various kinds of beans (kdclumg)j 
together with a species of grass with minute yellow^ seeds, 
called tidon^ which in ancient times is said to have formed a 
principal article of food, and the dried leaves of some other 
plants ; but, happily, these times seldom oeexu', and the use of 
the jdgimg chdntel and jdwa-wiity as well as of the various 
roots and leguminous vegetables to which I have alluded, is 
loo limited to produce any sensible eflects on the inhabitants. 

9 
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Those iiatives/who make use of the Indian corn exclusively, 
inhabit the highest districts, where the. purity of the atino-. 
sphere coiiteracts any injmy which their health , might other- 
wise sii>staiii from the want of rice. 

From the dren (sagimis rumphii),^diich grows abimdaiitly in 
many parts of Java, a substance is prepai’ed, similar in all re- 
spects to the true sago of the Eastern Islands. It is particulariy 
iisefrilin times of scarcity, when large numbers of these valuable 
trees are felled, for the purpose of collecting the' i)ith. The 
sap yields an excellent sugar of a dark colour, in common use 
with the natives. The wine or Mwa/c (toddy) prepared from 
it is superior to that obtained from most other palms. 

A very agreeable pulp is prepared fi'om the pith of this tree, 
pounded with water, and exposed one night to spontaneous 
evaporation: it is eaten with palm sugar, and found by no 
means unpleasant by Eimopeans. The tuberous roots of a 
species of cucurma, temu Idwak^ grated and infused in water, 
yields a similar pulp. Both ai*e denominated prJ//, and daily 
offered for sale along the roads and in the interior. 

Ail the varieties of the cocoa-tree, noticed on Sumatra, are 
to be fomid on Java, were its quicker and more luxmiant 
growth is accounted for by the superiority of soil. The prin- 
cipal varieties of the cocoa-nut are enumerated in one of the 
early volumes of the Batavian Transactions. 

Of the oil-giving plants there ax*e many. The kdchang 
of the Malay countries, or, as it is indifferently termed 
hy the Javans, pendefij or tdiui^ is cultivated 

almost exclusively for the purpose of obtaining its oil, near the 
capitals of the principal districts, both central and maritime. 
It requires a very strong soil for its support, and as the culti- 
vation is profitable, the lands which produce it yield high 
rents. It is never employed as an article of food by itself ; but 
what remains of it after the oil is expressed, fonns an ingi'e- 
clientfor the seasoning of rice, in one of the common dishes of 
the natives. The oil is obtained by grinding the seeds be- 
tween two grooved cylinders, and then separating it either by 
expression or boiling. The fonner is chieily used by the 
Chinese, and yields as a refiise the oil-cakes, which I fomieiiy 
observed were employed as manure in some of the gardens 
near Batavia- Where these cylinders are not in use, the fol- 
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lowing mode is adopted : the mit having been taken from the 
ground, is dried by exposure to the sun for a few days; after 
which the kernel is extracted, and reduced, by successive 
beatings in the Javan lesiing ox to a grain sufficiently 

small to pass through a sieve ; it is then boiled by steam, and 
having been allowed to cool for twenty-four hours, is put into 
a hasket, and in that state placed between two oblong planks, 
which, being joined together at one extremity, are forced to 
meet at the other, on the j)rinciple of a lemon-squeezer. The 
oil exuding from the interstices of the basket is caught on an 
ox’s hide, placed below to convey’’ it to an earthen receiver. 

The jdrak, or palma chiisti, is cultivated in nearly the 
same manner as maize, and thrives on similai' soils : ftoin 
this plant is obtained most of the oil for burning in lamps. 
In extracting the oil from this as well as from the cocoa-nut, 
various processes are employed, most of which tend to acce- 
lerate the rancidity of the oil. A pure cold drawn oil is not 
knovui. In the cocoa-nut, if the oil is obtained by expres- 
sion, the broken nuts from which it is made are exposed till 
putrefaction commences. In other cases they are grated, and 
■water being poured upon them, the parts mixed with it form 
sdnien, a white milky fluid, which is evaporated till the oil 
alone remains. As this process requires much time and fuel, 
a more economical method is often resorted to : the milky 
fluid is left exposed for a night, when the oily parts rise to the 
top , and being separated from the water are purified by a very 
short boiling. 

Of the sugar-cane, or according to the native term, fehi 
(the name by which it is designated, not only on Java, but 
throughout the Archipelago), there are several varieties. The 
dark purple cane, which displays the greatest luxuriance, 
and shoots to the length of ten feet, is the most highly prized. 
By the Javans the sugar-cane is only cultivated to be eaten 
in an unprepared state, as a nourishing sweetmeat. They 
are iiiiacquainted with any artificial method of expressing 
from it the saccharine juice, and, consequently, with the first 
material part of the process by which it is manufactured into 
sugar. Satisfied with the nourishment or gratification which 
they procure from the plant as nature x>3:esents it, they leave 
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the complicated process to be conducted exclusively by the 
Chinese. 

The caiie^ as in the West Indies, is propagated by ciittiiigs 
of about a foot and a half long, which are inserted in the 
ground in an upright direction, previously to the setting in of 
the rains. The Chinese occasionally use oil-cake for einicli- 
ing the lands; but where the plant is only raised for con- 
sumption in its fresh state, no manure whatever is thought 
requisite; and a good soil, without such preparation, will 
yield three or four crops in succession. 

The cane is extensively cultivated for the juice in the vici- 
nity of Batavia, where there are numerous nianufectoiies, 
principally ornaed by the Chinese. It is also cultivated for 
this purpose in considerable tracts at Jdpara and Fasio'uan^ 
and partially in other districts of the eastern provinces, w here 
mills are established for expressing it Previous to the dis- 
turbances in Cheribon, sugar likewise wms manufactured in 
that district in considerable quantities, and furnished an im- 
portant article of export. 

The coffee-plant, wiiich is only known on Java by its 
European appellation, and its intimate connexion with Eiiro- 
ropean despotism, w-as first introduced by the Dutch early in 
the eighteenth century, and has since formed one of the arti- 
cles of their exclusive monopoly. The labour by which it is 
planted, and its produce collected, is included among the 
oj)pressions or forced services of the natives, and the delivery 
of it into the government stores, among the forced deliveries 
at inadequate rates. Previously to the year 1808, the cultiva- 
tion of coffee was principally confined to the Smida districts. 
There w^ere hut comparatively few plantations in the eastern 
districts, and the produce wMch they were capable of yield- 
ing did not amount to one-tenth part of the whole; but, 
under the administration of Marshal Daendels, this shrub 
usiuped the soil destined for yielding tlie subsistence of the 
people ; every other land of cultivation was made subservient 
to it, and the withering effects of a government monopoly ex- 
tended their influence indiscriminately throughout every pro- 
vince of the Island. 

In the Sund>a districts, each family w'as obliged to take 
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care of one tliousaiid colFee plants ; and in the eastern districts, 
where new and extensive plantations were now to be formed, 
on soils and in sitnations in many instances by no means fa- 
vourable to the cultivation, five hundred plants was the pre- 
scribed allotment No negligence could be practised in the 
execution of this duty: the whole operations of planting, 
cleaning, and collecting, continued to be conducted under the 
immediate supeiintendance of European officers, who selected 
the spot on which new gardens were to be laid out, took care 
that they were preserved from weeds and rank grass, and re- 
ceived the produce into store when gathered. 

A black mould intermixed with sand, is considered the best 
soil for the coffee plant. In selecting a situation for the gar- 
dens, the steep declivities of mountains, where the plant would 
be endangered either by the too powerful heat of the sun or 
an entire want of it, or where torrents in the rainy season 
might wash away the rich earth necessary for its growth, are 
avoided. The best situation for them is usually considered to 
be in the vales along the foot of the high mountains, or on the 
gentle declivities of the low range of hills, uith which the 
principal mountains are usually skirted ; and it is found that, 
cmteris paribus, the greater is the elevation of the garden, the 
longer is the period of its productiveness, and the finer is the 
berry. 

Having selected a proper spot for the garden, the first ope- 
ration is to clear the gromid of trees, shrubs, and the rank 
grass or reeds, the latter of which, termed galdga, are often 
found in these situations, and generally indicate a rich soil. 
In clearing tire groimd, it is the practise to collect together 
into heaps, and burn the trees, roots, and other nibbish found 
on it, the ashes of which serve to enrich the soil : when the 
trees axe very large, the heavy labom: of rooting them up is 
avoided, and the tnuiks being cut about five feet from the 
ground, are left in that state to rot, and in their gradual de- 
cay still further to enrich the land. As soon as the ground is 
thus cleared, it is levelled by three or four ploughings at short 
intervals, and laid out to receive the plants. A fence is 
planted round them, about twelve feet from their outer row, 
generally of the or pahna christi, intennixed with either 

the dddap, or the silk cotton tree ; and, in low situations, out- 
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side of tliis a ditch is dug to carry off the water. These ope^ 
rations comiueBce in August or September^ and by the time 
the ground is in perfect readiness for planting, the heavy rains 
are nearly over. It then only remains to select the young 
plants, and prepare the cldda/p which is intended to shade 
.them. : 

Of the dcidap tree there are three lands; the scrap ^ dori, 
and tmru : hut the first is pi’eferred on account of the greater 
shade it affords. It is propagated by cuttings, and in select- 
ing them for the coffee plantations, care is had that they are 
taheii from trees at least two or three years old, and that they 
be three or four feet long, of which one foot at least iiiiist be 
buried in the ground. After the dddaps are planted, holes are 
dug, from a foot and a half to two feet deep, for tlie reception 
of the coffee plant, which is then removed from the seed place 
or nursery, and transplanted into the gardens. 

In coffee gardens of four or five years old, are found quan- 
tities of young plants, that have sprung up spontaneously from 
the ripe berries dropping off the trees, and when these can be 
obtained about fourteen inches long, of a sti-ong healthy stem, 
large leaves, and without branches, they are preferred to 
others: but as the plants thus procured are seldom found in 
sufficient quantities, nurseries for rearing them are foimed as 
follows : When the berries are allowed to remain on the shrub 
after mateity, tliey become black and dry: in this state they 
are plucked, and sown in seed beds lightly covered with 
earth : as soon as two small leaves appear, the plants are 
taken fi*om the bed, and transj)lanted, about a foot asunder, 
under the cover of sheds prepared for that purpose ; in about 
eighteen months, these plants are fit for removing into the 
garden or plantation where they are destined to 3deld their 
fruit. In taking the young plant up, the greatest care is ne- 
cessary not to iniiue the roots, especially the tap root, and 
with this view it is generally removed with as much earth 
attached to it as possible. This precaution has the additional 
advantage of not too suddenly bringing the plant in contact 
with a new soil. 

The plantations are generally laid out in squares. The dis- 
tance between each plant varies according to the fertility of 
the soil ; in a soil not considejred, fertile, a distance of six* feet 
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is preserved^ and in . each interv’^al is a dddap tree for the pur- 
pose of affording shade; but in a rich soilj where the plant 
grows more luxuriantly, fewer 9 are necessary, and the 
plants are placed at a greater distance from each other. 

On Java a certain degree of shade seems necessary to the 
health of the coffee-plant, es 23 ecially in low situations and 
during its early age; and die dddap is found better calculated 
for affording this 2)rotection than any other shrub in the coun- 
try. It is a common saying, that where the dddcifp ffourishes, 
there also will flourish the coffee : but they are not always 
constant or necessary companions ; for in high lands many of 
the most flourishing gardens are to be obsen^ed with very few 
dddaps. The coffee tree yields fruit for a period of twnnty 
years, yet in the low lands it seldom attains a greater age than 
nine or ten years (during six or seven of which only it may 
be said to hear), and the fruit is comparatively large and 
tasteless., . 

About the end of the rainy season, such coffee plants and 
as have not thriven are replaced by others, and the 
plantations cleaned : this latter operation, in gardens well 
lie| 3 t, is generally performed tliree or four times in the year ; 
hut the tree is never cut or pruned, and is universally allowed 
to grow in all its native luxuriance. In this state, it often in 
favoured situations attains the height of sixteen feet, and 
plants of not less than eight inches broad have frequently 
been jprocured from the trunk. The general average produce 
of a coffee-tree is not estimated at much more than a kdii^ or 
a 230 und and a ipiarter English, notwithstanding some yield 
from twenty to thirty kails. 

There does not ap] 3 ear to be any fixed or certain season 
for the coffee to arrive at maturity. In the Sunda districts 
the gathering usually commences , in Jime or July, and it is 
not till April that the whole crop is delivered into store. The 
season, however, generally gives what is termed three crops ; 
of which the first is hut small, the second the most abundant, 
and the third, being what is left to ripen, may he considered 
rather as a gleaning. When the berries become of a dark 
crimson colour, they are plucked one by one, with the assist- 
ance of a light bdmim ladder or stage, great care being taken 
not to shake off the blossoms which are still on the tree, or to 
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pluck the uiiripe fiiiit. The women and children iisiiallj col- 
lect the cropj while the husband is elsewhere engaged in 
harder labom\ Attached to every principal Tillage^ near 
which there are cofFee i)lantations of any extent, there is a 
drying-house, to which the newly gathered coffee is brought : 
it Is there placed on hurdles, about four feet from the floor, 
under which a slow wood fire is kept up during the night. 
The roof of the drying-house is opened in the mornings and 
evenings, to admit the air, and the berries are frequently 
stirred to prevent fermentation. As tlie heat of the sun is 
considered prejudicial, the roof of the house is closed during 
the day. This operation is repeated till the husk is quite dry. 
The benies dried in tliis way ai*e small, and of a sea green or 
greyish colour, and are supposed to acquire a peculiar flavour 
from the smoke, although it does not appear that any parti- 
cular kind of wood is used for fuel. "^Vlien di'ied in the sun, 
the bean becomes of a pale bleached colour, is larger, speci- 
fically lighter, and more insipid to the taste than the former. 
The most common mode of fireeing the bean fi*om the husk 
is, to pound the benies when dry in a bag of buffalo’s hide, 
great care being taken not to bruise the bean. A mill of sim- 
ple construction is sometimes used, but is not found to ansv'er 
so well. The coffee being then separated fi’om the husk, is 
put into bags or baskets, and kept on raised platfomis till 
the season of deliveiy, when it is canied down to the store- 
house, sometimes by men, but generally on the hacks of buf- 
faloes and mares, in strings of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
at a time. 

In the SAnda districts there have been, for many years 
past, three principal depots for receiving the coflee from the 
cultivators ; viz» at Bidtenzorg^ Chikun, and Karemg-sdmianr/* 
From Bidtenzorg it is either sent direct to Batavia by land 
in carts, or by the way of Linkong^ whence it is forwarded in 
boats by the river CM<ldni. From CMkcm the coflee is sent 
in boats down the river Chid dram ^ and thence along the sea- 
coast to Batavia. From Karang’-sdmhang it is sent down the 
river Chi^mdnok to Indra-mdyUy where it is receh’'ed into ex- 
tensive warehouses, and whence it is now generally exported 
for the European market. 

Under this system, the, districts were estimated to 
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afford ail anniial prodiice of one hundred thousand pik ids of 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds and a quarter each, and 
it was calculated that the young plantations in the eastern 
districts, when they should come into bearing, w^ould produce 
an equal quantity ; but in this latter quarter, many of the 
gardens had been fixed on ill-judged spots, and the inhabit- 
ants were averse to the new and additional burden which this 
cultivation imposed upon their labomv Had tlie system, 
therefore, even been persevered in, and enforced by a despotic 
authority, it is questionable, whether the quantity anticipated 
in the above estimate, or even one half of it, would have been 
obtained from the eastern districts. The Sfmdas living in an 
inland and mountainous country, and having been long ac- 
customed to the hardship of the coffee cultee, are less sen- 
sible of its pressure than the rest of their countrymen : time 
and habit have reconciled them to what was at first revolting, 
and what must always be considered as unjust ; their modes of 
life, their arts, their domestic economy, and other social habits, 
have all adapted themselves to a sj)ecies of labour, which 
was at first forced upon them ; and a state of servitude, which 
the philosopher would lament as a degradation, is scarcely- 
felt to be a grievance by them. Instances, however, are not 
wanting, in which the usual measure of exaction having been 
surpassed, they have been awakened to a sense of their wetch- 
edness. A government of colonial monopolists, eager only for 
profit, and heedless of the soiuces from which it was derived, 
sometimes subjected its native subjects to distresses and priva- 
tions, the recital of which would shock the ear of humanity. 
Suffice it to say, that the coffee cultoe in the Simda districts 
has sometimes been so severely exacted, that together with 
the other constant and heavy demands made by the European 
authority on the labour of the country, they deprived the un- 
fortunate peasants of the time necessary to rear food for their 
support. Many have thus perished by famine, while others 
have fled to the crags of the mountains, where raising a scanty 
subsistence in patches of gdnga^ or oftener dependent for it 
upon the roots of the forest, they congratulated themselves 
on their escape from the reach of their oppressors. Many of 
these people, with their descendants, remain in these haunts 
to the present time : in their annual migrations from hill to 
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MU, tliey frequently pass ''over the ' richest lands, which still 
remain uncultivated and invite their retimi ; hut lliey prefer 
their wild independence and precarious siibsistenee, to the 
horrors of being again subjected to forced services and forced 
deliveries at inadequate rates. 

" It is difficult to say ' what was the recompense received by 
the cultivator previous to the year 1808. The complicated 
systain of accounts which then prevailed, seemed only calcu- 
lated to blind the government, and to allow the European 
coBimissary to derive an income offi’om eighty to one hundred 
thousand dollars (2o,000^. per annum), at the expence of the 
authorities by whom he was employed, and the natives whom 
he oppressed. This, in common with most of the establish- 
ments on the island, underwent a revision in the time of Mar- 
shal Daendels ; and it was then directed, tliat the cultivators 
should receive on delivery at the storehouses, three rixdollars 
copper for each mountain pikul of two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds Dutch, being little more than one dollar per bun- 
dled weight, or one half-penny per x^oimd. This same coffee 
was sometimes sold at Batavia, within fifty miles of the spot 
where it was raised, at twenty Spanish dollars the hiiiidred 
weight, and has seldom been known to bring in the European 
market less than eleven pence the pound. This, however, 
was deemed a liberal pa;^’ment by the Dutch, though in some 
cases it had been transposed over sixty miles of an almost im- 
passable country, where two men are required to carry a him- 
di'ed-weight of cofiee, on their shoulders, at an expence of la- 
bour which one wmiild suppose at least equal to this remune- 
ration. 

Under the administration of the British government, the free 
cultivation of coffee, in common with that of all oilier articles, 
was permitted to the inhabitants of Bantam, Cherlhm^ and all 
the eastern districts ; and at the time when the island was 
again ceded to the Dutch, arrangements were in progress for 
extending the same jirovision throughout the Sunda districts, 
under a conviction, that the quantity produced would not be 
less imder a system of fi’ee cultivation and free trade, than un- 
der a system in wMcli it was fomid necessaiy, as one of the 
6xst acts of European authority, to. compel the native princes to 
direct the total annihilation of the coffee culture within their 
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clomiiiions/’ and to secm-e % treaty with them tlie destine- 
lion and confiscation of all coffee found in the hands of the 
natives A considerable portion of the peasantry, as already 
observed, have long been accustomed to the cultivation, and it 
is owing to their skill and experience, as much as to any direct 
superintendence or interference of the European officers (who 
generally derive their information from the native chiefs, and 
have little more to do, than occasionally to ride through the 
garden with a pompous suite, keep the accounts, and examine 
the coffee as it is received), that the coffee has so long been 
fmnishedfor the Em’opean market ; the experience obtained 
in the eastern districts, dming the last three years, proves at 
least that coercive measures are unnecessary. There are many 
parts of Java, particularly the Priang^en regencies, where the 
soil is peculiarly and eminently adapted to the cultivation; 
and although it is difficult yet awhile to fix the exact rate at 
which the coffee might be produced under a free system, 
it may be calculated to be raised for exportation at about forty 
shillings per himdred weight 

Of the quality of the J avan coffee, in comparison with that 
of other countries, it may be observed, that dming the last 
years, it has invariably maintained its price in the European 
market in competition with that of Bom'hon, and rather ex- 
ceeded it, both of them being higher than the produce of the 
West Indies. Dming the last years of the British administra- 
tion on Java, and after the opening of the Emropean market 
again afforded a demand, about eleven millions of young 
coffee shrubs wme planted out in new gai'dens. 

Pepper, which at one time formed the principal export from 
Java, has for some time ceased to be cultivated to any con- 
siderable extent. It was principally raised in Bantam, and 
the dependencies of that province in the southern part of 
Sumati'a ; and in the flomishing state of the monopoly, these 
districts fmnished the Dutch with the chief supply for the 
Emropean market. 

But the system by which it was procured was too oppres- 
sive and unprincipled in its nature, and too impolitic in its 
provisions, to admit of long duration. It was calculated to 

See Treaties of the Dutch with the Native Princes, 

VOL. I. L 
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destroy tlie energies of the country, and mth them, the source 
from whence the fruits of this monopol}r proceeded. In the 
year I8II3 accordingiy, neither Bantam nor its depeiideiicies 
furnished the European government with one pound of this 
article. ■■ ■ ■■ ■■ 

That peppor may be produced on Jara, and supplied at a 
rate equally moderate with that at which other productions 
requiring similar care are ftimished, cannot admit of a doubt, 
and this reasonable price may be estimated at about six or 
seven Spanish dollars (thirty to thhty-five shillings) 

The plant grows luxuriantly in most soils, and when once 
reared requires infinitely less care and laboiu* than coffee. 
The cultivation of it on Sumatra and Prince of Wales’ Island 
having been so accurately and miimtely described by Mr. 
Marsden and Dr. Hunter, it would be uniiecessar}rhere to de- 
tail the system followed on Java, as it is in most points the 
same. The only peculiarity regarding it which may desen" e 
notice is, that on this island the plant is allow’ ed to grow^ to a 
much greater size, entwining itself round the cotton trees, fre- 
quently to the height of fifty and sixty feet. 

liidigo, called iom by the Javans, and by the S4ndm 
tdrum^ is general, and raised in most parts of the island. 
The indigo prepared by the natives is of an indifferent quality, 
and in a semi-fluid state, and contains much quick-lime; but 
that prepared by Europeans is of very superior quality. 

An inferior variety, denominated tom-memr^ having smaller 
seeds, and being of quicker growfth, is usually planted as a 
second crop in sawahs^ on which one rice crop has been 
raised. In these situations, the plant rises to the height of 
about three feet and a half. It is then cut, and the cuttings 
are repeated three, or even four times, till the groimcl is again 
required for the annual rice crop. But the superior plant, 
W'hen cultivated on Ugal lands, and on a naturally rich soil, 
not impoverished by a previous heavy crop, rises in height 
above five feet, and grows with the greatest iuxuriaiice. The 
plants intended for seeds are raised in favoiued spots on the 
ridges of the rice fields in the neighbourhood of the villages, 
and the seed of one district is frequently exchanged for that 
of another. That of the rich mountainous districts being 
esteemed of best quality, is occasionally introduced into the 
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low lands, and is tliougM necessary to preyent tliat degene- 
ration, which would be the consequence of cultivating for a 
long time the same plant upon the same soil In the province 
of where indigo is most extensively cultivated, it 

is sold in the market in bimdles, as low as eight-pence the 
pikul weight ; but in the vicinity of Semamng^ and in dis- 
tricts where it is not produced in great abundance, it bears 
an advance upon this price of tifty per cent 

The climate, soil, and state of society on Java, seem to 
oifer peculiar advantages to the extensive cultivation of this 
plant; and under the directiGn of skHM manufacturers, the 
dye stuff might form a most valuable and important export 
for the European market. The periodical di-aughts and inun- 
dations, which confine the cultivation and manufacture in the 
Bengal provinces to a few months in the year, are unknomi 
in Java, where the plant might, in favoured situations, be 
cultivated nearly throughout the whole year, and where at 
least it would be secure of a prolonged period of that kind of 
weather, necessary for the cutting. The soil is superior, and 
a command of water affords facilities seldom to be met with 
elsewhere ; while, from the tenme on which the cultivators 
hold their land, and the state of society among them, advances 
on accoimt of the ensuing crop, which in Bengal form so 
ruinous a part of an indigo concern, are here minecessary, 
and would be uncalled for. 

The dye {nila blue) is prepared by the natives in a liquid 
state, by infosing the leaves with a quantity of lime : in this 
state it forms by far the principal dye of the country. Besides 
the quantity of it consumed within the island, it is sometimes 
exported to neighbouring countries by native traders, and 
sold at the rate of from a dollar and a half to three dollars 
the pikul, according as the plant may be in abundance or 
otherwise. 

It is impossible to form any idea of the rate at which this 
species of dye can reasonably be manufactured for tlie Eu- 
ropean market, firom the prices paid by the Dutch, both 
because the article was one of those classed by them under 
the head of forced deliveries, and because the regents, who 
were entrusted with its exclusive management, not fully under- 
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standing tlie process of making it, conducted it always in a', very 
expensive way, and were frequently exposed to , entire failures, , 
The cotton of the coimtiy,- distinguished hy the name" of 
kapm jawa, is a variety of the goss^-piiun herbaceum; but it 
is inferior' to that generally cultivated on the Indian continent, 
which is also found on Java, and called by the Javans Mpas 
mtiri. The plant of the former differs from the latter, in 
having a smaller stem, and in yielding a material, both of 
coarser fibre and in less quantity. There is a third variety, 
with a subarborescent stem, called kajms tiihon, which is 
very scarce. Trials remain to be made, to determine how- 
far the culture of the Indian cotton might be extended, so as 
to supersede the Javan cotton. The inferior Mud, wdiich 
forms the principal, and indeed with the mass of the people 
the only material for clothing, is cultivated in almost every 
part of the island. The soil, howrever, is not considered as 
universally favourable to its growth : many of the low lands, 
consisting of a clay, which bursts in the dry season, am imiit 
for it ; and on several of the more fertile distiicts, wdiere the 
plant itself flourishes, little cotton is obtained from it: the 
declivities of the hills, in which the mountam rice is raised, 
yield in general the best and most abundant supply. At 
present, scarcely a sufficient quantity is produced on the 
island to employ the female part of the inhabitants ; and one 
district often depends upon another for the principal part of 
what it uses. The cotton oi Banytiinas h exported to JSa- 
gale7i^ to Tegal^ and the w^estem parts of where 

it is manufactured ; the environs of Wong^go^ AdUkingiiy and 
other places tow^ards the southern hills, supply both the 
capitals in the interior; Kediri^ Prandrciga., and the vici- 
nity, likewise furnish considerable quantities for other 
parts of the island. In the Sunda districts, the principal 
supply is received from the east and w^est Jcmqnmg, The 
culture of cotton, and the manufacture of yam, are in some 
degree promoted by an ancient custom, which imposes on 
every householder or tillage a certain contingent of cotton 
yam for the soverei^, or for the person who holds the land 
on his account : this custom is called pangmnple)?g. The 
'|:hiefe on Java, and particularly -on Bali, frequently wear a 
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skein of cotton yam entwined round the handle of the kris; 
-a custom which sufficiently indicates the respect paid to this 
species; of cultivation. 

The Javan cotton is a hardy plant, which grows to about 
the height of a foot and a half. It is generally planted on the 
sdwahs after the reaping of the rice crop, and yields the 
cotton in less than three months. The Indian cotton grows 
to a larger size, and produces a material of an infinitely supe- 
rior quality; but it is more delicate in its natoe, must be 
watched with gi'eater care, and requires a month longer to 
attain to maturity. Cotton cultivated on te^al^ or dry land, 
is considered as generally better than that raised as a second 
crop on sawali; and this mode of ‘Cultivation has been ad- 
duced as the cause of the superiority ascribed to the cotton 
of BdU, and other more eastern islands. 

Tobacco,*' termed by the natives tomhdku^ or sdta^ is an 
article of very general cultivation, but is only extensively 
raised for exportation in the central districts of Kedu and 
Bdnytimds: as it requires a soil of the richest mould, hut at 
the same time not subject to inmidations, these districts hold 
out peculiar advantages to the tobacco -planter, not to be 
found on the low lands. For internal consumption, small 
quantities ai'e raised in convenient spots everywhere; but 
the most eastern dishicts and Madura are principally sup- 
plied fi'om Pugar, Bantam receives its supply irom Bdnyu^ 
mdsy by means of native traders from Pakalmtgan visiting 
that port in small craft. The produce of Kedu is conveyed 
by men to Semdrang^ the great port of exportation. 

In Kedu it fomis, after rice, by far the most important 
aiticle of cultivation ; and, in consequence of the fitness of 
the soil, the plant grows to the height of from eight to ten feet, 
on lands not previously dressed or manured, with a luxuriance 

This ai'ticle has never been a contingent or forced delivery with the 
Dutch; and its extensive cultivation in the district of Kedu gives a pi-oof 
of wdiat the natives will do if not interfered with by European monopoly. 
The Kedit is, in consequence of this cultivation, by far the richest pro- 
vince in the island, giving an annual revenue to the government, in money, 
of half a million of rupees. This important district was never subjected 
to the Dutch government : it was transferred to the British in 1812 , and 
immediately fell under the Revenue System. 
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seldom witnessed in India. Cnltirated here alternately with 
licej only one crop of either is obtained within the year ; but 
after the harvest of the rice, or the gathering of the tobacco- 
leaves j the land is allowed to remain fallow, till the season 
again arrives for preparing it to receive the other. The yoinig 
plant is not raised within the district, but procmed from the 
high lands in the vicinity; principally from the district of 
Kdli-beher^ on the slope of the mountain Dieng ot Pmlm^ 
where it is raised and sold by the hundred to the cultivators 
of the adjoining districts. The transplantation takes place 
in the month of June, and the plant is at its full growth in 
October. 

Wlieat Las been introduced by the Europeans, and cul- 
tivated with success to the extent required by the European 
population. It thrives in many parts of the interior of the 
country: it is sown in May, and reaped in October; and, 
where the cultivation has been left to the Javans, the grain 
has been sold at the rate of about seven rupees the pikuk 

Potatoes have been cultivated dming the last forty years, 
in elevated situations, near all the principal Emopean establish- 
ments, and are reckoned of a quality superior to those ordi- 
narily procured in Bengal or China. Few of the natives, 
however, have as yet adopted them as a common article of 
food. Besides potatoes, most of the common culinaiy vege- 
tables of Europe are raised in the gardens of the Eiuopeans 
and Chinese. It must be confessed, however, that they dege- 
nerate, if peipetuated on the soil without change; and that 
their ahmidance and quality depends, in a great measure, on 
the supplies of fi’esh seed imported from Europe, the Cape, 
or other quarters. 

Having now given an account of the different kinds of 
produce raised within the island, and the arts of liiisbandry 
practised by the natives, I shall conclude this short sketch of 
Javan agriculture by an account of the tenure of landed pro- 
perty, the rights of the proprietor and tenant, the proportion 
of the produce paid for rent, the division of farms among the 
inhabitants of villages, and the causes that have obstructed 
or promoted agricultural improvements. 

The relative situation, rank, and privileges of the village 
farmer and the native chief in Java, correspond in most in- 
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stances, with those of the Ryot and Zemindar of Bengal; bnt 
the more frequent and more immediate interference of the 
sovereign, in the former case, with any tendency to established 
nsage or prescriptive claim, has left no room for that difference 
of opinion, concerning proprietaxy right, which exercised the 
ingenuity of the highest anthorities in the latter. In Bengal, 
before the introduction of the permanent revenue settlement, 
there were usages, institutions, and established modes of pro- 
ceeding with regard to landed estates, that rendered it doubt- 
ftil in which of the three parties more immediately interested, 
the proprietary right should finally and lawfully be settled. 
The claim of the Ryot to retain the land which he cultivated, 
so long as he paid the stipulated contribution, seemed to raise 
his character above that of an ordinary tenant removeable at 
pleasure, or at the conclusion of a stipulated term. The 
situation of the Zemindar, as the actual receiver of the rents, 
standing between the sovereign and the cultivator, although 
merely for the purpose of paying them over with certain de- 
ductions to the sovereign, and his frequently transmitting the 
office %rith its emoluments to his children, although held only 
during pleasmn, gave his character some affinity to that of an 
European landliolder. And lastly, the sovereign himself, who 
ultimately received the rents, and regulated them at his plea- 
smre, and removed both Zemindar and Ryot, in case of negli- 
gence or disobedience, was arrayed with the most essential 
attributes of proprietary right, or at least exercised a power 
that could render any opposite claims nugatoiy. Thus the 
Ryot, the Zemindar, and the Sovereign, had each his preten- 
sions to the character of landholder. After much cautious in- 
quiry and deliberate discussion on the part of our Indian 
government, the claims of the Zemindars, rather perhaps from 
considerations of policy than a clear conviction of their supe- 
rior right, were preferred. In Java, however, except in the 
cases of a few alienated lands and in the Si^nda districts, of 
which more will be said hereafter, no such pretensions are 
heard of, as those which were advocated on the part of the 
Zemindars of western India ; although inquiries to ascertain 
the equitable and legitimate ri^ts bf all classes of the people, 
were known to he in progress, a plan was declared to be 
in contemplation for their permanent adjustment. From every 
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inquiry that was instituted under the British govemmcnt^ and 
every fact that was presented to the vieW' of its officers, it ap- 
peared that, in the greatest part of the island, in the eastern 
and middle districts, and in short in those provinces where 
rent to any considerable amount was attainable, there existed 
no proprietary right between that of the sovereign and tliat of 
4he cultivator, that the governinent was the only landholder* 
There are lands, indeed, which contribute nothing to the 
state, some on which the cultivator pays no rent whatever, 
and others of which the rent remains in the hands of his im- 
mediate superior ; but the manner in which individuals ac- 
quii'e, and the tenure by which they hold such lands, form 
illustrations and proofs of the proprietary right of the sove- 
reign. As his resources arise almost entirely irom the share 
of produce which he exacts, and as he considers himself in- 
vested with an absolute dominion over that share, he bui*thens 
certain villages or estates with the salaries of particular offi- 
cers, allots others for the support of his relatives or favomites, 
or grants them for the benefit of particular cliaritable or reli- 
gious institutions; in the same manner as, before the Conso- 
lidation Act in this country, the interest of particular loans 
were fixed upon the produce of specific imposts. Here the 
alienation shews the original right : the sovereign renounces 
the demand to which he was entitled ; he makes no claim 
upon the fanner for a share of the croj) himself, but orders it 
to be paid over to those whom he thus appoints in his place, 
so far as the gift extends. With the exception of the Smda 
districts, as already stated, and a comparatively inconsider- 
able portion of land thus alienated on different conditions, 
the proprietary'’- right to the soil in Java vests imiversally in 
the government, whether exercised by native princes or by 
colonial authority, and that permanent and hereditary interest 
in it so necessary to its improvement, those individual rights 
of property which are created by the laws and protected by 
the government, are unknown. With these exceptions, nei- 
ther law nor usage authorizes the oldest occupant of land in 
Java to consider the ground which he has reclaimed fi'om 
waste, or the farm on which he has exerted all his industij, 
m his own, by such a tenure as will enable him, and his suc- 
cessors for ever, to reap the fruits of Ms labour. He can have 
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gained no even to a definite term of occupancy , but from 
the capricious seiTant of a capricious despot, who himself is 
not legally bound by his engagement, and whose successor is 
not even morally bound by it 

As a matter of convenience, the same cultivator may con- 
tinue to occupy the same portion of land for life, and Ms 
children, after his decease, may inherit the ground which he 
cultivated, paying the dues to which he was liable. The 
head of a village, whether called Bukul^ Feting^ gi^ or Lurah^ 
may be continued in the collection, of the village rents for 
life, and may be succeeded in office by his heirs ; the supe- 
rior officer, or Demdng^ with whom lie accounts, may likewise 
hold Ms situation for a long period, and transmit it to his 
family ; but none of them can stand in the possession against 
the will of their immediate superior, or of the sovereign, by 
any claim of law or custom. 

Little of the revenue collected fi’om the occupants is trans- 
mitted to the government treasury ; the greatest paif of that 
which is raised, and which, in other countries, would come 
into the hands of government, for subsequent distribution 
among its servants and the support of its various establish- 
ments, is intercepted in its progress by those to whom the 
sovereign immediately assigns it. The officers of police, of 
justice, of the prince’s household, and, in short, public ser- 
vants of all classes, from the prime minister down to the 
lowest menial, are paid with appropriations of the rent of 
land. 

To this general principle of Javan law and usage, that the 
government is the only landholder, there are exceptions, as I 
mentioned before, in some districts of the island. These are 
chiefly in the districts inhabited by the S'dndas^ who occupy 
the mountainous and woody country in the western division 
of the island. Among them, private property in the soil is 
generally established; the cultivator can transmit his pos- 
session to his children ; among them, it can be subdivided, 
without any inteiference on the part of a superior ; the pos- 
sessor can sell his interest in it to others, and transfer it by 
gift or covenant. He pays to his chief a certain proportion 
of the produce, in the same manner as the other inhabitants 
of Java; because, in a country without trade or manufactures, 
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labour or produce is the only shape in which he can con- 
tribute to support the necessary establishments of the eoiii- 
mimity. So long , as he advances this tiilnite/wMcli is one- 
tenth or one-fifth of the gross produce^he has an independent 
right to the occupancy of his land, and the enjoyment of the 
remainder. The reason why the landed tenure , of these 
districts differs, in so important a particular, from that of the 
most extensive and valuable part of the island, may perhaps 
be explained fr’om their natine, without resorting to any 
original difference in the laws of property, or the maxims of 
government. T^Hiere the population is small in proportion to 
the extent of soil, and much land remains imoccupied, the 
best only will become the subject of demand and appro- 
priation. The latter alone is valuable, because it yields great 
returns fox little labour, and therefore oilers inducements to 
engage in its cultivation, in spite of many artificial disad- 
vantages: it alone can afford a desirable sinplus, after main- 
taining the hands that call for its fertility, and consequently 
tempts power to reserve imalienated the right to this surplus. 
On the other hand, when waste gi'omid is to be reclaimed, 
when forests or jmigle are to be cleared, or when a sterile and 
imgratefiil spot is to be cultivated, the government have less 
interest in reserving the surplus, and must offer superior 
inducements of immunity, permanency, or exemption, to lead 
to cultivation. On this principle, the tenmre of land in the 
Slinda districts, and on some parts of the coast, may be 
accounted for. It may be concluded, that many of these 
lands were reclaimed from waste by the present occupiers or 
their immediate predecessors, and their rights to possess them, 
which is similar to that which the discoverer of an unap- 
propriated field, forest, or mine would have, by nature, to as 
many of their products as he could realize by his labours, has 
not been crushed or interfered with by the sovereign ; a for- 
bearance, probably, more to be attributed to motives of pru- 
dence than to the restraint of law. Nearly coincident with 
this conclusion is the supposition which assumes, that before 
the introduction of the Mahomedan system, and the encroach- 
ments of despotic sovereigns, aU the lands on the island were 
considered as the property of those who cultivated iliem ; but 
that, as the value 'pf- the mpst-fertila spots became more appa- 
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reEtj while the labom* which had been originally expended in 
clearing themj and constituted the title to their original oceu- 
paney^ was gradually forgotten, the government found induce- 
ments and facilities to increase its demands, and thus became 
possessed of the rights of some by violence, while it rendered 
those of all unworthy of being preserved. The land tenures 
of the Sunda districts, according to tliis hypothesis, are only 
ivrecks of the general system, which have been protected 
against encroachment, because they did not so powerfiilly 
invite rapacity, "iVhatever truth there may be in this opinion, 
the fact is undoubted, that in the mountainous and less fertile 
districts of Java, and in the island of Bdlij where the Maho- 
medan sway has not yet extended, individual proprietary right 
in the soil is fully established, while in that portion of Java 
where the Mahomedan rule has been most felt, and wdiere 
proprietary right amounts to the gi-eatest value, it vests 
almost exclusively in the sovereign. 

The situation, however, of the cultivator in the Sxmda 
districts, who is a proprietor, is not much more eligible than 
that of the tenant of the government: he may, it is true, 
alienate or transfer his lands, but while he retains them, he is 
liable to imposts almost as great as they can bear ; and when 
he transfers them, he can therefore expect little for surren- 
dering to another the privilege of reaping from his ovm soil, 
w^hat is only the average recompense of labour expended on 
the estate of another. The E-evenue Instructions, therefore, 
bearing date the 11th February 1814, and transmitted from 
the local government to the officers intrusted with the charge 
of the several provinces subject to its authority, lay down the 
following general position : The natee of the landed 
tenure throughout the island is now thoroughly understood. 
Generally speaking, no proprietary right in the soil is 
vested in any between the actual cultivator and the sove- 
reign ; the intermediate classes, who may have at any time 
enjoyed the revenues of villages or districts, being deemed 
merely the executive officers of government, who received 
these revenues fi*om the gift of their lord, and wffio depended 
“ on Ms will alone for their tenure. Of this actual proprietary 
right there can be no donbt that the investiture rested 
solely in the sovereign ; but it is equally certain, that the 
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clearers of tliO' land entitled tliemselvesj as a just 
^^xeward, to sucli a real property in the, groimd they thus in a 
manner created, that while a duetrihiite of a certain share of 
its . produce was granted to the sovereign power for the.pro- 
"^^tection it extended, the government, in retimi, was equally 
^iboundnotto disturb' them or their heirs in its possession. 
This disposal of the government share was thus, therefore, 
all that . could justly depend on the will ■ of the inling 
authority ; and consequently, the numerous gifts of land 
made in various periods by the several sovereigns, have in 
no way affected the rights of the actual cultivators. . All 
that government could alienate was merely its own revenue 
or share of the produce. This subject has come Mly under 
discussion, and the above result, as regarding ibis island, 
has been quite satisfactorily established.” It is remarked, 
in a subsequent paragraph of the same instructions, ^Hhat 
“ there have been, it is known, in many parts of the country, 
grants from the sovereign of lands in perpetuity, which are 
regularly inheritable, and relative to which the original 
documents still exist. Of these, some have been made for 
religious pmp)oses, others as rewards or provision for rela- 
lives or the higher nobility. These alienations, as far 
“ as it w^as justly in the power of the sovereign to make, must 
“ certainly be held sacred ; but their extent should be clearly 
defined, that the rights of others be not compromised by 
them. The goveinment share, when granted, will not be 
reclaimed ; but the lights of the cultivator must not he 
affected by these gTants. Such proprietors of rev enue, as 
they may be teimed, shall in short be allowed to act, with 
regard to the cultivators on their estates, as goveinment acts 
towards those on its own lands, that is, they shall receive a 
“ fixed share of the produce, but whilst that is duly cleli\'erecl, 
they shall neither exact more nor remove any iiidividiuil 
from his land.” It is remarked by Major Yule, the British 
resident, in liis Report on Bantam, that there, all property 
in the soil is vested exclusively in the hands of the sovereign 
power; but in consequence of its having been long cus- 
'' tomary to confer grants of land upon the different braiiclies 
of the royal family, and other chiefs and favourites about 
^ court, a very small portion was left without ' some claimant 
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or other. The pusdkas granted to the relations of the 
Snltan were considered as real property, and sometimes 
descended to the heirs of the family, and at others were 
alienated from it by private'' sale. To effect a transfer' of 
this nature, the previous sanction of the Sultan was neces- 
^Vsaiy, after which the j)arty waited on the high priest, 
or Mangkti-Immi, who made the necessary inquiries, 
and delivered the title deeds to the purchaser, in which 
“ were specified the situation, extent, boundaries, and price 
“ of the land sold. A register of sales was kept by the 
“ priests, the purchaser |)^yh^g the fees ; and it rarely oc- 
“ cmred that lands sold in this manner were ever resumed by 
“ the croum, without some adequate compensation being made 
to the piu'chaser. Pmdkas given to chiefs for sewices 
“ peiformed, were recoverable again at pleasure, and always 
“ reverted to the crown on the demise of the chief to whom 
“ they had been granted : in all other respects, the same pri- 
“ vileges were annexed to them as to the former. The 
“ holders of pusdka lands were very seldom the occupants ; 
“ they generally remained about the court, and on the 
“ approach of the rice harvest deputed agents to collect 
“ their share of the crop. They do not let their lands for 
“ specific periods. The cultivators are liable to be turned out 
“ at pleasure, and when ejected, have no claims to com- 
“ pensation for improvements made while in possession, such 
“ as water-courses, or plantations of fruit trees made by 
“ themselves or their parents.” 

“We must make a distinction,” say the Dutch Com- 
missioners aj)pointed to investigate this subject in 1811, 

“ between the Prtangdn regencies, the province of Cherihon^ 

“ and the eastern districts. Throughout the whole extent of 
“ the Prlangen regencies exists a pretended property on 
“ uncultivated lands, on which no person can settle without 
“ the consent of the inhabitants of that desa^ or village, i ln 
“ the sdwah fields, or cultivated lands, every inhabitant, fi-om 
“ the Regent down to the lowest rank, has a share, and may 
“ act with it in what manner he pleases, either sell, let, or 
“ otherwise dispose of it, and loses that right only by leaving 
“ the village in a clandestine manner. 

“ In the province of Chirihon^ according to the ancient 
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coiistitEtioiij'each district ^EBd desa^like thePHa'?i^e»Tegen«-, 
^^:ci6s^lms its lands; .with' the difference, howe¥er, that 
whilst those regencies are considered as belonging to ^dllages 
^^and individuals, here the villages and lands are altogether the 
^^pretended property of the chiefs, or of the relations or 
favonrites of the Sultans, who' even might dispose of the 
same, wi'tli one exception, however, of that part allotted to 
^Hhe common people. Sometimes the Sultans tiiemselTes 
- were owners of desas and chiefs of the same; in which 
^^case the inhabitants were better treated than in the former 
instances. If an individual thought himself wronged by the 
chief, who either sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed 
of his lands, he took his revenge, not on that chief, but on 
the person who held possession of the property. To coiro- 
borate this statement it may be mentioned, that the lands in 
the district of Cheribon were for the most part fanned out 
to Chinese, who increased their extortions in proportion as 
the chief raised his farm or rent, and thus almost deprived 
the common people of all their means. 

On the north-east coast of the eastern distiicts, no person 
can be called a proprietor of rice fields or other lands : the 
“ whole country belongs to government, and in this light do 
all the Regents consider it.^^ rice fields of a regency 

are divided among the whole of the population: in' the 
division the chiefs have a share, according to their rank, 
occupations, or taxes they are paying. 

The chief enjoys his lands as long as he holds his station; 
the common people for a year only, when it falls to the 
share of another inhabitant of the dem^ or village, that all 
may reap a benefit fi:om it in timi. The ideas of the Javans 
concerning tenures, tlius appear to be of three kinds : in 
the Sunda division they consist in allotting to the villages 
of uncultivated, and to individual persons of certain portions 
in the cultivated or sdwaJi fields : in Cheribon^ the sultans 
and chiefs, as well as the common people, assert pretensions 
to similar allotments : in the eastern districts, on the con- 
trary, nobody pretends to the possession of land ; every 
one is satisfied with the regulation laid dowii^ but if a man’s 
share is withheld, he is apt to emigrate. No person con- 
siders himself bound to servitude. The Javans, however. 
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^^inThe regencies, in ' and in the eastern 

districts, pretend to haye an nnqiiestioiiable right to all 
^nhe .iiaiit trees and Mri plants,, at or near their 
^‘^'.or desaJ\ 

, There is not,” says Mr. Knops, another of the Diitcli 
Commissioners, a single Javan, who supposes that the soil 
is the property of the Regent, but they all seem to be sen- 
sible that it belongs to government, nsnally called the so- 
vereign among them; considering the Regent as a subject 
“ like themselves, who holds his district and authority from 
“ the sovereign. His idea of property is modified by the 
“ three kinds of subjects to wMch it is applied: rice fields, 
“ gdgm^ and fruit trees. A Javan has no rice fields he can 
“ call his own; those of which he had the use last year ^vill 
“ be exchanged next year for others. They circulate (as in 
“ the regency of Semdrang) from one person to another, and 
“ if any one were excluded, he would infallibly emigrate. It 
“ is different with the gdgas^ or lands where dry rice is culti* 
“ vated ; the cultivator who clears such lands firom trees or 
“ brushwood, and reclaims them from a wilderness, considers 
“ himself as proprietor of the same, and expects to reap its 
“ fruits without diminution or deduction. With regard to fruit 
“ trees, the Javan cultivator claims those he has planted as his 
“ legal property, wdtliout any imposts : if a chief were to tres- 
“ pass against this right, the village would soon be deseited. 

“ The Javan, however, has not, in my opinion, any real idea 
“ of property even in his fruit trees, but usage passes with him 
“ for a law. All dispositions made by the chief, not contrary 
“ to custom or the ddat, are considered as legal, and likewise 
“ all that would contribute to ease the people, by lessening or 
“ reducing the capitation tax, the contingent, the feudal ser- 
“ vices, in short all the charges imposed upon them. A dif- 
“ ferent system would be contrary to custom. Whatever fa- 
“ voiirs the people is legal, whatever oppresses them is an 
“ infraction of the custom.” 

The tenure of land in the native provinces is the same ge- 
nerally as in the eastern districts- Thus stands the question 
with regard to the proprietary right to the soil in J ava ; hut 
it is of more consequence in an agricultural point of view, and 
consequently more to my present pmpose, to inquire how tliat 
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right is generally exercised, than in wliona it resides. Though 
the cultivator had no legal title to his lands, there might still 
he sncli a prevalent usage in favour of his perpetual occupancy , 
as would secure Mm in the enjoyment of his possession, and 
enable Mm to reap the fruits of Ms .industry equally with the 
protection of Ms positive law. 

Biitimfortmiately for the prosperity of the people, this was 
far from being generally the case. The cultivator had little 
security for continued occupancy, but the power, on his part, 
of eiiduxing unlimited oppression without removing from im“ 
der it, or the interest of Ms immediate superior in retaining a 
useful slave ; and as he could not expect to reap in safety the 
fruits of Ms industry, beyond the bare supply of his necessi- 
ties, he carried that industiy no farther than his necessities 
demanded. The sovereign Imew little about the state of his 
tenantry or the conduct of his agents, and viewed the former 
only as instruments to create the resources, which the latter 
were employed to collect or administer. All Ms care was to 
procure as much from the produce of the soil and industry of 
his subjects as possible, and the complaints of the people, who 
suiTered imder the exactions of these chiefs, vrere intercepted 
ontlieh* way to the throne, and pehaps would have been dis- 
regarded had they reached it. The sovereign delegates Ms 
authority over a province of greater or less extent, to a high 
officer Adipdti^ Tumung'gimg^ or whois him- 

self paid by the rent of certain portions of land, and is respon- 
sible for the revenues of the districts over which he is ap- 
pointed. He, in his turn, elects an officer, called Demxmg or 
Mdntridesa^ to administer the sub-divisions or districts of tlie 
province, to appoint the chiefs, and to collect the rents of seve- 
ral villages. The village chief, Bukul^ Lumk^ or whatever 
designation he bears in the different parts of tlie island, thus 
appointed by his immediate superior, is placed in the adminis- 
tration of the village, required to collect the government share 
of the crop from tlie cultivator, and to accoimt for it to the Be- 
mdng. In some provinces, the village elects its own chief, 
called Peting'^gi, who exercises similar functions with the 
Sukul appointed by government, as will be afterwiirds more 
particularly observed in the account of the native administra- 
tion. As all the officers of government, of wiiatever rani, are 
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paid their salaries in the produce of the land, the Biikiih and 
the Demdugs become responsible for the share of the appro- 
priations of villages to this accoimt, as much as if it went into 
the govermiient treasury. They are themselves paid by the 
reseiTation of a certain share of what they collect, and of 
course are always ready to please their employers, and to in- 
crease their own emolimients, by enforcing every practicable 
exaction. Every officer has milimited power over thovse be- 
low him, and is himself subject to the capricious will of the 
sovereign or his minister. Wheii the Regent makes any new 
or exorbitant demand upon those whom he immediately su- 
perintends, they must exact it with an increased degree of 
rigor over the chiefs of villages, who are thus, in their turn, 
forced to press upon the cultivator, with the accumulated 
weight of various gradations of despotism. 

The Bukul^ or the Petmg^gl is the immediate head of the 
village, and however much his authority is modiiied in pai'- 
ticular districts, has always extensive powers. To the culti- 
vators, he aj^pears in tlie character of the real landholder, as 
they have no occasion to look beyond him to the superior, by 
w’hoin he is controlled. He distributes the lands to the dif- 
ferent cultivators on such shares, and in such conditions, as 
he pleases, or as custom waixants, assesses the rents they have 
to pay, allots them their village duties, nieasm*es the produce 
of their fields, and receives the government proportion. He 
sometimes himself cultivates a small portion of land, and in so 
far is regarded only as a tenant, like the rest of the villagers. 
He is accountable for all the collections he realizes, with the 
reservation of a fifth part for his trouble, which share must be 
viewed merely as the ‘emoluments of office, and not as the 
rent of the landlord, or the profits of a farmer. He sometimes 
holds his situation immediately of the sovereign, or by the 
election of the cultivators ; but more generally from the in- 
tennediate agent of government, whom I have mentioned 
above, to whom he is accountable for his receipts. By his 
superior he may be removed at pleasure ; although the local 
knowledge and accumulated means, which are the conse- 
quence of the possession of office, generally insure its diua- 
tion to his person for a considerable period, or as long as his 
superior himself retains his power. 
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■ The lands which he .superintends and apportions.range from 
six or se^en to double that number of jungsy or from forty or 
fifty to an himdred acres English, and tliese are diTided 
among the inhabitants of Ms village, generally varying from 
about two acres to half ; an acre each. That this iiiiniite divi- 
sion of land takes place, may be shewn from the smTeys made 
under the British government in the eastern prov inces, which 
nearly resemble those under the dominion of the native princes, 
and consequently may be taken as indicating the general state 
of the island, llie inhabitants in the agiiciiltural districts of 
the residency of Surabaya amoimt in all to 129,038 : these 
compose 33,141 families, of which 32,618 belong to the class 
of cultivators, and 523 belonging to other professions pay only 
a ground rent for their houses. The area of the province con- 
tains about twelve hundred square miles, or 34,055 
about 20,000 only of which are cultivated, so as to become of 
any consequence in the division of lands among the villages, 
the* number of which amount to 2,770. By a calculation 
founded on these data, it wmuld appear, that each village 
averages about twelve families, that a frxmily falls considerably 
short of the average of four, and that a little more than seven 
jimgs are allotted to a village. In the population 

amounts to 197,310, the number of villages to 3879, and the 
quantity of cultivated land to ldfib2 jiiiigs; so that in this 
province there are about five attached to a village ; and 

a village is inhabited by fifty-one souls, or about twelve or 
thiileen families. In Gresikj the number of villages amount 
to 1396, the quantity of cultivated land to 17,018 jungs^ and 
the population to 115,442 souls. In Froholhig''o and Bemhi^ 
the numbers are — of inhabitants, 104,359 ; of villages, 827 ; 
of cultivated land, 13,432 gxmgs. In these two last the pro- 
poiiions vary, the number of to a village in the fonner 
being more than twelve, and of inhabitants more than eighty, 
or about twenty families ; and in the latter, the proportion is 
more than one hundred and twenty souls to a village pos- 
sessed of more than sixteen jungs of land. It would be su- 
perfluous to state any more examples. In different parts of 
the island, there are variations witiiin certain limits ; but the 
quantity of land occupied by one cultivator seldom exceeds a 
bdku^ (ox the quarter of although the quantity occupied 
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bj a village, as will be seen by the above instances, varies from 
five to sixteen, according to the extent of the population. 

The land allotted to each separate cultivator is managed by 
himself exclusively ; and the practice of labouring in coin- 
mon, which is usual among the inhabitants of the same vil- 
lage on continental India, is here imlmown. Every one, 
generally speaking, has his own field, his owm plough, his 
own buifaloes or oxen ; prepares his farm with his own hand, 
or the assistance of his family at seed-time, and reaps it hy 
the same means at harvest. By the recent surveys, when 
every thing concerning the wealth and the resources of the 
country became the subject of inquiry, and means were em- 
ployed to obtain the most accurate information, it was ascer- 
tained, that the number of buffaloes on that part of the island 
to which these surveys extended, was nearly in the proportion 
of one to a family, or a pair to two families ; and that, includ- 
ing the yokes of oxen, which are to those of buffaloes as one 
to three, this proportion would be very much exceeded. In 
some provinces, more exclusively devoted to grain cultiva- 
tion, the number of ploughs, and of course oxen or buffaloes, 
nearly amounts to one to a family. In other cases, wEere 
they fall much short of this proportion, a considerable part of 
the inhabitants must be engaged in labours unconnected with 
agricultoe, or the cultivators must he engaged in rearing 
produce, where the assistance of those animals is not required. 
Thus in Japdra and Jawdna^ where|[the number of inhabitants 
is 103,290, or about twenty-six thousand families, the number 
of ploughs amount to 20,730, and of buffaloes to 48,511; 
while in the Batavian Regencies, where the coffee culture 
employs a considerable part of the inhabitants, the number of 
families is about sixty thousand, and of ploughs only 17,366. 
The lands on Java are so minutely divided among the inha- 
bitants of the villages, that each receives just as much as can 
maintain his family and employ his individual industry. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 

TOien ev’ry rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 

“ For him light lahonr spread her wholesome store. 

Just gave what life requir’d, and gave no more ; 

His best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth.” 
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4 Blit. sitiiatecLas tlie Ja^an peasantiy are, there is but little 
iiidiiceiiieiit to iiiTest c agiieiiltiire, and miicli labour 

innst be niiprofitably wasted: , as-. is insecure, there 
can be no desire of accumiilation ; as food is easily procured, 
there- can, be no' necessity for '.vigorous labour. There exists, 
as a consequence of this state of nature and of the laws, few 
examples, of great -affluenc.-e or abject distress among the pea- 
.sanhy; -no rich, men, and no common . beggars. Under the 
natire governments and the Regents of the Dutch Company, 
there were no mitten leases or engagements binding for a 
term of years; nor could such contracts vrell he expected to 
be formed with an otEcer, who held his own }>lace by so un- 
stable a tenure as the null of a despot. Ihe cultivator bar- 
gained with the Bukid or Feting gi for a season or for two 
crops, had his land measiued off by the latter, and paid a 
stipulated portion of the produce either in money or in hind. 
When the crop had arrived at maturity, the cultivator, if his 
engagement was lor so much of the produce in hind, cut 
down his own share, and left that of the landlord on the 
ground. 

The proportion of the crop paid as rent varied %vith the 
hind of land, or produce, and the labour employed by the 
cultivator. In the sdioah landsy the share demanded by the 
landlord rarely exceeded one-half, and might fall as low as 
one-fourth, according as the quality of the soil was good or 
bad, or the labour employed in irrigating or otherwise pre- 
paring it was gTeater or less. In tegal lands, the rent paid 
varied from one-third to one-fifth of the produce ; a diminu- 
tion to he attributed to the uncertainty of tlie crop, and the 
necessity of employing more labom* to realize mi equal pro- 
duce tban on tbe other species of cultivation. In eases wliere 
there was a second crop of less value than the principal rice 
or maize crop, no additional demand was made upon the 
additional grain reaped by the farmer. 

If such rates had been equitably fixed, after a deliberate 
estimate of the proportion between the labour of the cultivator 
and his produce, and if from the best kind of sihcah no more 
than the half had been required, wfitli a scale of rents diiiii- 
nisbing as labour increased or the soil deteriorated, the pea- 
sant could have had no reason to complain of the exactions 
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of goveriimeBt . . yA jmn^' of the hest sdwah lands will produce 
between fortj and fifty dmats of pdri^ each dmat weighing 
about one thoiisand pounds. Suppose a cultivator occupied a 
quarter of a of such land, he would reap ieii dmais^ Qx 
ten thousand pounds of j^an, and allowing a half for the go- 
vemnient deduction, would still retain five thousand pounds, 
which is equal to about eight quarters of wheat. The best 
sdwali lands return about forty -fold ; mwah lands of the se- 
cond quality yield from thiiiy to ioxij dmats \h% jung ; and 
they are considered of inferior quality when they yield less 
than thirty. From these last, two-fifths or one-third was re- 
quired as the landlord’s share. were assessed at 

one-third, one fourth, or one-fifth of their produce, according 
to their quality, and theii* produce in value is about a fourth 
of sawali lands of the same relative degree in the scale. In 
Bengal, according to Mr. Colebrooke’s excellent account of 
its husbandry, the landlord’s j)roportion of the crop w^as 
one-half, two-fifths, and a third, according to the difference 
of circumstances.” The value in money of a crop of rice 
grovn on a jung of the best land imder the wet cultivation, 
may aniount to one hundred and sixty Spanish dollars ; and 
on a halm (the space occupied by an individual cultivator), 
forty dollars, I formerly stated the price of the implements 
of husbandry, the price of buffaloes or oxen, the expence of 
building a house, and providing it with the necessaiy furni- 
ture. The whole fanning stock of a villager may be purchased 
for about fifteen or sixteen dollars, or for little more than a 
third part of the produce of his land in one year. , The j^rice 
of labour, the price of cattle and of grain, as w^ell as the fer- 
tility of the soil, varies in different parts of the island ; but^ 
in general, it may be laid down as an indisputable proposi- 
tion, that from the natural bounty of the soil, the peasantry 
might derive all the means of subsistence and comfort, with- 
out any great exertion of ingenuity, or any severity of toil, if 
their government made no greater demand than the shares 
stated above. 

But besides the rent wdiich the cultivator x^aid for his land, 
he was liable to many more grievous burdens. The great 
objection to a tax levied on land, and consisting in a certain 
share of its jii'odiice, arises from the effect that it has in oh- 
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stnicting, improT.ements ; .but there were, other, imposts ..and 
coiitiibiitioiis exacted from the peasantry^ which were posi- 
tively and immediately oppressive...,. A gromid-reiit for houses, 
^ackmnplangy was prevalent over many parts of the 
island," amoiuiting in'' the provinces subject to the native 
princes, to one-sixth or seventh of a dollar for each du'elliiig 
or cottage. The cultivator, in some parts of the country, in- 
stead of paying this tax, was obliged to pay for his fruit trees. 
In some districts there was a ca|>itatioii tax ; arbitrary fines 
were levied in others, and contributions on the birth or mar- 
riage of the children of the superior, regent, or the prince. 
There were several charges made on the villages, that had a 
more immediate reference to their own advantage, but which 
nevertheless were felt as biudens ; such as contributions for 
the repair of roads, of bridges, for the making or repair of 
w^ater-courses, dams, and other works necessary for iiTigation. 
Demands on the inhabitants for charitable and religious ob- 
jects or institutions are universal, though not very oppressive. 
Every village has its priest, who depends upon the contribu- 
tions of the peasantry for his support, receiving so much rice 
or pari as his salary. The taxes on the internal trade of the 
country extended to every aidicle of manufacture, produce, or 
consumption, and being invariably farmed out to Chinese, 
wdio employed every mode of extortion that their iugeniiity 
could invent, or the passive disposition of the people would 
allow them to practice, constituted an inexhaustible soiuce of 
oj^pression: to these we may add the feudal services and 
forced deliveries required under the Dutch goveiiiment. 

The following observations extracted from two reports, the 
one on Bantam^ at the western side of the island, and the 
other on Pasttruan^ almost at its other extremity, Were un- 
happily by no means inapplicable to the gi-eatest part of the 
intermediate space, and contain by no means an exaggerated 
representation. The holders oi pmaka lands in Baniani 
“ were very seldom the occupants ; they generally remained 
“ about court, and on the approach of the harvest de- 
“ puted agents to collect their share of the crop. But what 
proportion their share would bear to the whole produce 
'' does not appear to he well defined: it is by one stated 
at a fifth, and by some' .{which I suspect to be nearest the 
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“ tmth) at as iiwcli as the cultivator could afford to pay, the 
agents of the proprietors being the judges of the quantity. 
The proprietors of the pmakas have also a claim to the 
“ services of the cultivators : a ceiiain number of them are 
“ always in attendance at the houses of their chiefs, and on 
“ journies axe employed in carrying their persons and bag- 
“ gage. The lands not used to pay the same propor- 

“ tion of produce to the Sultan as the others did to the pro- 
“ prietors ; but the cultivators of the royal dominions laboured 
under greater disadvantages than the others. Every chief 
“ or favourite about comT had authority to employ them in 
“ the most menial offices; and chiefs possessing pmakas^ 
“ often spared their own people and employed the others. 
“ The Sultan always had aright to enforce the culture of any 
“ article which he thought x^^^oper to direct ; and, in such 
“ cases, a -price was paid upon the produce, which was 
“ generally very inadequate to the expences.” 

“ It may be very desirable,” says Mr. Jourdan, in his re- 
port on the completion of the settlement of Pasuruan^ “ that 
“ I should mention a few of the oppressions from which it is 
“ the object of the |)resent system to relieve the peoj)le. I 
“ cannot but consider the greatest of these, the extent of the 
“ personal seiwice demanded, not only by the Tmnung'giing 
“ and his family, but the Mdntris and all the petty chiefs, 
“ who had trains of followers that received no stipendiary re- 
“ compence. These added to the individuals employed in the 
“ coJTee plantations (to which they appear peculiarly averse), 
“ in beating out the rice for the contingent, in cutting gi*ass 
“ for and attending the post carriage and letter- 

“ carriers, may be calculated to have employed one-fifth of 
“ the male pox)ulation of the working men. Another great 
“ source of exaction w^as the large imwieldy establishment of 
jay mig sekm's^ aiidx)olice officers: the former were liberally 
“ paid, the latter had no regular emoluments. Both these 
“ classes, how'ever, quartered themselves freely in whatever 
“ part of the coimtry their functions demanded tlieir attend- 
“ ance. This was equally the case with any of the Regent’s 
“ family or petty chiefs who travelled for pleasure or on duty, 

“ Wliatever was required for themselves and their follow^ers, 

“ w^as taken from the poor inhabitants, who have now’' been so 
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long accustomed to such practices^ tliat theiv never dare to 
complain or to remonstrate. The European authority did 
“ not escape the taint of corruption. 3Ioiioj)cdieSj unpaid 
services, licences, forced or at least expected presents, were 
but too common even in the best times, and must have con- 
tributed to estrange the affections and respect of the natives 
from that power which should have afforded them protec- 
tion. From this faint sketch it will he deduced, tlial while 
the men of rank were living in pampered liixuiy, the poor 
provincials were suffering penmy and distress.” 

The Dutch Company, actuated solely by the spirit of gain, 
and viewing their Javan subjects with less regard or conside- 
ration than a West-Inclia planter formerly viewed the gang 
upon his estate, because the latter had paid the purchase 
mone}^ of human property udiicli the other had not, employed 
all the pre-existing machinery of despotism, to squeeze 
from the people their utmost mite of contribution, the last 
dregs of then* labour, and thus aggravated the evils of a capri- 
cious and semi-barharous government, by working it with all 
the practised ingenuity of politicians, and all the monopolizing 
selfishness of traders. 

Can it therefore be a subject of sm^prize, that the arts of 
agriculture and the improvement of society, have made no 
greater advances in Java? Need it excite wonder, that the 
implements of husbandly are simple ; that the cultivation is 
unskilful and inartificial; that the state of the roads, where 
Jmu’opean convenience is not consulted, is bad ; that the na- 
tural advantages of the countiy are neglected ; that so little 
enterprize is displayed or capital emploj'ed ; that the pea- 
sant’s cottage is mean, and that so little wealth and know- 
ledge are among the agricultural population ; when it is con- 
sidered, that the occupant of land enjoys no seciuity for 
reaping the fruits of his industry; when his jiossession is 
liable to be taken away from him every season, or to sufier 
such an enhancement of rent as will drive him from it ; when 
such a small quantity of land only is allowed liiiii as \vill }ield 
him bare subsistence, and every ear of grain that can be 
spared from the supply of his immediate wants, is extorted 
from him in the shape of tribute,; when his personal services 
arc required unpaid for, in the train of luxury or in the ciil- 
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ture of articles of monopoly ; and in addition to all 

tliose disconragements, lie is subject to other heavy imposts 
and impohtic restraints ? No man will exert himself^ when 
acting for another, with so much zeal as when stimulated by 
his own. immediate interest ; and under a system of govern- 
ment, where every thing but the bare means of subsistence is 
liable to be seized, nothing but the means of subsistence will 
be sought to be attained. Tlie Dutch accuse the Javans of 
indolent habits and fraudulent dispositions; but sinely the 
oppressor has no right to be surprized, that the ojipressed 
appear reluctant in his service, that they meet his exactions 
with evasion, and answer his call to labour with sluggish in- 
difference. 

Tlie mode of dividing land into minute portions is decidedly 
favourable to population, and nothing but those checks to the 
progress of agriculture, to wiiich I have referred, could have 
limited the population of Java to numbers so disproportioned 
to its fertility, or confined the labours of the peasantry to so 
small a space of what would reward their industry with abund- . 
ance. The cultivated ground on the Island has already been 
estimated at an eigth part of the Avhole area. In Proholtng^o 
and Besuki, the total number of jungs of land amomit to 
775,483, the total of land capable of superior cultivation 
17 4:j(y7 ^ jimgs^ wiiile the space actually cultivated amounts 
only to 18,432 In Remhang^ the land belonging to 
villages is about 40,000 and not the half of that quan- 
tity is under cultivation. In Bamriian^ the same aj)pearances 
are exhibited. From this last district the Hesidenfs report on 
the settlement states, as a reason for his assessing the same 
rent on all the land, that the cultivated part bearing so 
“ small a proportion to the uncultivated, the inhabitants have 
been enabled to select the most fruitful spots exclusively : 
hence arises the Httle variety I have discovered in the pro- 
duce.” Cherihon^ Bantam, the Priang'^en regencies, the 
eastern corner of the Island, the provinces imder the native 
governments, and in short the greatest and most fertile dis- 
tricts, furnish striking illustrations of this disproportion be- 
tween the bounty of nature and the inefficient exertions of 
man to render her gifts available, to extend population, and to 
promote human happiness ; or rather they supply an example 
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of unwise mstitutions and despotic govemnieiitj counteracting 
tlie natural progress of both. 

When the' British arms prevailed in ISll, the attention of 
goverinneiit was immediately turned to the state and interests 
of its new subjects. It saw at once the iiateal advantages of 
the Island and the causes which obstracted its prosperity^ 
audit determined to eifect those changes which^ having suc- 
ceeded in Western India, and being sanctioned by justice and 
expediency, were likely to improve those advantages and to 
remove those obstructions. In consequence of the instractions 
of Lord Miiito, the Governor-General, who was present at the 
conquest, and took a great interest in the settlement of the 
Island, no time was lost to institute iiiq[iiiiies and to collect 
information on the state of the peasantry, and the other points, 
the knowledge of which was necessaiy, before any attempt to 
legislate could be wisely or rationally made. The following 
principles, laid down by his Lordship, were those on which 
the local goveniment acted. 

• Contingents of rice, and indeed of other productions, have 
been hitherto required of the cultivators by government at 
an arbitrary rate : this also is a vicious system, to be aban- 
doned as soon as possible. The system of contingents did 
not arise from the mere solicitude for the supply of the peo- 
pie, but was a measaxe alone of finance and control, to 
enable government to derive a revenue from a high price 
imposed on the consumer, and to keep the whole body of 
the people dependent on its pleasm*e for subsistence. I re- 
“ commend a radical reform in this branch to the serious and 
early attention of government. The principle of encourag- 
ing indu>stry in the cultivation and inqmovements of lands, 
by creating an interest in the effort and fruits of that iiidiis- 
“ try, can be expected in Java only by a fundamental change 
of the whole system of landed property and tenure, A uide 
field, but a somewhat distant one, is open to this great and 
interesting improvement ; the discussion of the subiect, 
however, must necessarily be delayed till the investigation 
“ it requires is more complete. I shall transmit such thoughts 
“ as I have entertained, and such hopes as I have indulged 
“ in this grand object of amelioration; but I am to request 
the aid of all the information, and all the lights, that this 
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^Msland can aiford. On tHis branch, nothing must be done 
that is not matiire, becaiise the exchange is too extensive 
to be suddenly or ignorantly attempted. But fixed and im- 
“ niutahle principles of the human character and of liiiman 
associationy assure me of ultimate, and I hope not remote 
success, in views that are consonant with every motive of 
“ action that operate on man, and are justified by the practice 
“ and experience of every flomishing country of the w^oiid.” 

In compliance with these instructions, the object of which 
was embraced with zeal by the local government, to whom his 
lordship entrusted the aclmini>stration of the Island, a commis- 
sion was appointed, under the able direction of Colonel 
Mackenzie, to prosecute statistic inquiries ; the results of 
which, as corrected and extended by subsequent surveys, will 
frequently appear in the tables and statistic accoimts of this 
work. The nature of the landed teniuc, and the demand 
made upon agriculture, in all the shapes of rent and taxes, 
were ascertained ; the extortions practised by the Dutch 
officers, the native princes, the regents, and the Chinese, were 
disclosed ; the rights of all classes, by law or usage, investi- 
gated ; the state of the population, the quantity and value of 
cultivated land, of forests, of plantations of cotton and cofiee, 
the quantity of live stock, and other resoiuces of the comitry 
subject to colonial administration, inquired into and made 
knowm. The result of these inquiries, with regard to landed 
tenure, I have given above ; and, as it will be seen, it was ^ 
such as opposed the rights of no intermediate class between 
the local government and tlie beneficial changes it contem- 
plated in behalf of the great body of the people. After attain- 
ing the requisite information, the course which expediency, 
justice, and political wisdom pointed out was not doubtful, 
and coincided (as in most cases it will be found to do) with 
the track which enlightened benevolence, and a zealous desiic 
to promote the happiness of the people would dictate. 

The peasant was subject to gi-oss oppression and undefined 
exaction : our object was to remove his oppressor, and to limit 
demand to a fixed and reasonable rate of contribution. He 
was liable to restraints on the freedom of inland trade, to per- 
sonal services and forced contingents: our object was to com- 
mute them all for a fixed and well-known contribution. TTie 
9 
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exertions of Ms mdustiy were reluctant and laiiguicl^ because 
be bad little or no interest in its fruits : oiuv object was to en- 
courage that mdustiy, by connecting its exertions with the 
proinotioii of bis own incliridual welfare and prosperity- Ca- 
pital could not be immediately created, nor agriciiltmal skill 
acquired ; but by giring the cultivator a secmity, that what- 
ever be accumulated would be for his own benefit, and what- 
ever iniprovement he made, he or his family might enjoy it, a 
motive was held out to him to exert himself in the road to 
attain both. Leases, or contracts for fixed rents for terms of 
y-ears, in the coinniencement, and eventually in perpetuity, 
seemed to be the only mode of satisfying the cultivator, that 
he would not be liable, as formerly, to yearly undefined de- 
mands ; while freedom firom all taxes but an assessment on Ms 
crop, or rather a fixed sum in commutation thereof, would 
leave him at Ml liberty to devote the whole of his attention 
and labour to render his land as productive as possible. 

In conformity with these views, an entire revolution was ef- 
fected in the mode of levying the revenue, and assessing the 
taxes upon agriculture. The foundation of the amended sys- 
tem was, 1st. The entfre abolition of forced deliveries at 
inadequate rates, and of all feudal services, with the esta- 
blishment of a perfect freedom in cultivation and trade : 2d. 
The assumption, on the part of government, of the immediate 
superintendance of the lands, with the collection of the re- 
sources and rents thereof: 3d. The renting out of the lands so 
assumed to the actual occupants, in large or small estates, ac- 
cording to local circumstances, on leases for a moderate term. 
In the course of the following years (1814 and 1815) tliese 
measures were carried into execution in most of the districts 
under our government, Avith a view to the eventual establish- 
ment of a peiq>etual settlement, on the principle of the ryot war, 
or as it has been termed on Java, the timy-dlH system. 

The principles of land rental and detailed settlement -were 
few and simple'^'. After matiue inquiry, no obstable appeared 

* These principles were contemplated as just and practicalde hy a Dutch 
authority (Van Hogendoip) who resided on Java, and criticized freely 
the measures of administration, as will appear from tlie following extracts 
from a work, which only came into my possession subsequently to the in- 
troduction of the new system by, the British government. Property of 
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to existj either ill law dr usage, to the interference of govern” 
ment, ill regulating the condition of the peasantry ; and it was 

tlie soil must be introduced by granting all the cultivated lands to those 
who have hitherto cultivated them, or, in other words, to the common 
‘^‘ Javans. All the rice fields belonging to ench. desa should be distributed 
among its inhabitants, and the gardens or spots of ground in which 
‘Hheir cottages stand, should also, in future, he their personal property. 
Correct registers hereof should be kept, and certificates given to the 
different owners. Who can produce a better and nearer rigbt to the 
personal possession of the land, than he who has cultivated and made 
“ it productive ? And is there a country in the world where the natives 
are happy, free, and 'ivell settled, without having a property in the soil? 
Our OTO country, and all the kingdoms of Europe, afford the most di- 
rect proofs of this : they flourish in proportion as property is more or 
less secure and equally divided among the inhabitants of each. AH 
‘‘ Europe groaned under the feudal system of government : all Europe 
has freed itself from it ; but by various means and in different degrees 
“ Why, therefore, can similar changes not be brought about on Java ? 
“ Every thing urges us to make them, and the results must be important 
and most advantageous to us. Java is alone able to relieve our com- 
monwealth from all its difficulties. 

In order to collect a land-tax properly, a general and correct survey 
should, in the first instance, be effected in all the districts belonging to 
us, according to an established land measure, to be introduced generally 
** throughout Java; for this is, at present, very irregular. All the lands 
should then be divided into three classes, first, second, and third class, 
according to the proportionate fertility of the soil, and according to the 
same proportion the land-tax should be established. I am very ready 
to admit, that this will naturahy he difficult and troublesome ; but what 
“ system of govermnent is exempt from these inconveniences ? and par- 
“ ticularly in this country, where it is necessary to effect a radical change 
“ and reform, in order to produce any beneficial results? But with dili- 
gence, zeal, and deliberation, all difficulties may be overcome ; and even 
should the survey not be exactly correct in the first instance, it might 
“ be improved from year to year. The word^jung is now^ used by the 
Javans for a certain measure of land ,* but this differs so much in different 
districts, that it is impossible to ascertain how many square roods of 
land a jung ought to contain. The name might he retained, however, 
“ after having found by experience how many square roods, in general or 
on an average, are contained in ^.jmgt the proportion might be once for 
‘‘ all established, introduced throughout the island, and fixed as the regu- 
lar land measure of the country. It would be difficult, and as yet un- 
“ necessary, to calculate how many of land our territories on Java 
contain, and how much might be collected as a land-tax from each 
‘‘ in order to ascertain what this tax would amount to. I think it should 
"" be taken as a principle, that the land-tax can and ought to produce as 
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resolvedj '■■therefore, that it .should take into'' its o^ra hands the 
maBageineut of that share of the land produce which was ah 
lowed .to, he its due, and, protect the ' cultiTator in the ' enjoy- 
ment and free, disposal of 'the ■ remainder, 'Tlie undue power 
■of the chiefs was to be removed, and so lar as they had a 
claim for support, founded either On former services or depri- 
vation of expected emp.loyment, they' wereTo he .remunerated 
in another way. Tlie lands, after being surveyed and esti- 
mated, were to be |)arcelled out among the inhabitants of the 
villages, in the proportions established by custom or reconi- 
meiided by expediency. Contracts were to be entered into 
with each individual cultivator, who was to become the tenant 
of government, and leases specifying the extent and situation 
of their land, with the conditions of their tenure, were to be 
granted for one or more years, witli a view’ to permanency, if 
at the end of the stipulated term, the aiTangement should be 
found to combine the interest of the piMic revenue with the 
welfare and increasing prosperity of the occupant. If that 
was not the case, room w’as thus left for a new’* adjustment, 
for a reduction of rate, or for any change in the system wiiich 
might adapt it more to the interests and wishes of the people, 
without prejudice to the rights of government. 

This experiment hazarded nothing, and held out every 
prospect of success ; it committed no injustice, and compro- 
mised no claim. Tlae peasantry could not suffer, because an 
assessment less in amount, and levied in a less oppressive 
manner than formerly (all rents, taxes, and services included), 

** much as tlie head-money, (namely, a rix-dollar per head) : the land-tax 
would then yield an annual and certain income of at least two miliions 
and a half of rix-dollars. Every spot of cultivated ground being mea- 
sured and settled to which class it belongs, every owner will correctly 
“ know, how much he must pay for land-tax annually, and be completely 
“ at liberty to plant his land with whatever he may prefer, and may con- 
ceive most conducive to his advantage. I am of opinion, that during 
the first years it would be difficult, on account of the scarcity of specie, 

“ or rather its absence from circulation, to collect the land-tax ; but, in 
the same way as with the head-money, it would be expedient, in the first 
years, to be somewhat indulgent in the collection, or else to receive 
“ produce in lieu of money, which might be done in this tax better than 
the capitation. But after five years of good administration, I am cer- 
‘‘ tain that the land-tax woxildbe folly and without difficulty collected. 
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was required of them : the chiefs could not complain, hecause 
they were allowed the fair emoluments of office, and only re- 
strained from oppressions which did not so much benefit 
themselves as injure their inferiors. Most of the latter were 
not only allowed an equivalent for their former income, but 
employed in sendees allied to their former duties, — thecollec- 
tion of the revenue, and the superintendance of the police. 
As the cultivator had acquired rights which the chief could 
not violate, as the former held in his possession a lease with 
the conditions on which he cultivated his faim, no infringe- 
ment of which could be attempted on the part of the latter 
with impunity, no evil could result from employing the chiefs 
in collecting the revenue ofdistricts, while, from their practical 
knowledge of the habits and individual concerns of the pea- 
santry, of the nature of the seasons and the crops, they were 
the fittest persons for the office. For these services it seemed 
most expedient to pay them, either by allowing them a certain 
per-centage on their collectionSj or by allotting them portions 
of land rent free. The village constitution (which will be 
more particularly noticed in treating of the institutions of the 
country) was preserved inviolate ; and the chiefs or head men 
of the villages, in many instances elected by the free will of 
the villagers, were invariably continued in office as the imme- 
diate collectors of the rents, and with sufficient authority to 
preserve , the police, and adjust the petty disputes that might 
arise within them ; the government scrupulously avoiding ail 
unnecessary interference in the customs, usages, and details of 
these societies. 

In looking at the condition of the peasantr}^ and in esti-, 
mating the fertility of the soil, the wants of the people, and the 
proportion of produce and industry that they fonneiiy were 
accustomed to pay for supporting the establishments of go- 
vernment, it was thought reasonable to commute all former 
burdens into a land rent on a fixed principle ; all sdwah lands 
being estimated by the or unhusked rice, they could 

produce, and all tegal lands by their produce in maize. The 
Ibllowing (as stated in the eighty-third article of the Revenue 
Instructions) was considered as the fairest scale, for fixing the 
government share, and directed to be referred to, as much as 
possible, as the general standard: 
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For Sdwah Lands. 

One-half of the estimated produce. 

...Two-fifths ............ditto. 

.......One-third. .......ditto. 

For Tegal Lands. 

........Two-fifths of the estimated prodiice. 

........One-third,... .............. ...ditto. 

One-fourth ..........ditto. 

Goveiinnent,” it is said in the eiglitv-fiftli section, 
think it necessary to declare explicitly, that they uill be 
satisfied when the land revenue shall be productive to them 
in these proportions, determining at no fiiture period to 
raise the scale ; so that the inhabitants, being thus exactly 
acquainted with what will form the utmost demand on 
them, and resting in fiill confidence that go^xrnment will 
not exact any thing forth er, may in that security enjoy their 
possessions in undisturbed happiness, and apply their ut- 
most industry to the improvement of their lands ; assmed 
“ that, while they conduct themselves well, that land will 
“ never he taken from them, and that the more productive they 
can render it, the more beneficial it will be for th emselves.” 
The govennnent share might either be received in money or 
in kind from the sdwah lands ; but the iegal produce, though 
estimated in maize, was always, if possible, to he commuted 
into money at the lowest price in the market ; and as cultiva- 
tors generally held portions of both, this rule, it was con- 
ceived, could not be considered generally as a hardship. 

In the first settlement, leases were only granted for a year, 
or at the utmost three years, and were given to intermediate 
renters ; hut in the more detailed settlement of 1814, after 
sufficient information had been collected on the state of the 
country, government detennined to act directly with the indi- 
vidual cultivator, and to lay the foundation of a permanent 
system. By this latter period, the experiments have been 
tried to a certain extent, and had succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectation. Difficulties met us in the way, but 
they were by no means insunnountable ; there were at first 
imperfections in the system, but they did not affect its prin- 


1st sort. 
2d do. . 
3d do. 


1st sort 
2d . do... 
3d do.. 
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ciple, and were easily removed. By the zeal, the ability, and 
industry of the various officers entrusted with the execution 
of the duty, whatever ^vas practicable in furtherance of the 
object in which they felt deeply interested, was accomplished. 
In the course of the years 1814 and 1815, the new system 
was introduced into tom, Cheribon^ and the eastern 
districts, over a population of a million and a half of culti- 
vators, not only without disturbance and opposition, but to 
the satisfa^ction of all classes of the natives, and to the 
manifest increase of the public revenue derivable from land. 
In several joiirnies vdiicli I undertook into the different 
provinces, for the puiposes of examining in person the effect 
of the progressive system of reform which I had the haj)- 
piness to introduce, and of lending the sanction of official 
authority to such modifications of it as local circumstances 
might render advisable, I was a pleased spectator of its bene- 
frcial tendency, and of the security and satisfaction it univer- 
sally diffused. The cultivator, protected against all vexatious 
exactions, and no longer at the beck of a tyrannical chief 
who made unlimited demands upon his personal services, was 
beginning to feel additional stimulants to his industry, to 
acquire a superior relish for property, and to acknowledge 
that government and power were not always the enemies of 
the lower ranks of society, or as they modestly call them- 
selves, the little people (tiang-halit) , 'Ilae British adminis- 
tration of Java, mth all its agents, having watched the 
progress of the amended system at first with vigilant anxiety, 
at last saw it nearly completed with success, and rejoiced in 
its beneficial operation on the prosperity, improvement, and 
happiness of the people. During the two years that we 
retained possession of the island, after the greatest part of its 
aiTangements were carried into effect, we had daily proofs of 
the amelioration they were producing. The cultivation was 
extending, the influence of the chiefs appeared to be pro- 
gressively weakening, and the number of crimes, both fr*om 
the superior industry of the people now become interested in 
the result of their labours, and fi*om the contented tranquillity 
produced by an increase of the means of subsistence, as well 
as from the amended system of police (mentioned in another 
part of this work), was gradually diminishing. Without 
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troubling tbe reader with jfurther details;, I may mention that, 
in the begiiining of December 1815, a few months before^ I 
left the island, not satisfied with my own obseiTation or the 
vague report of others, I circulated specific queries to the 
different residents, on the comparative state of cultivation in 
the different provinces, before the introduction of the detailed 
settlement, and at the latest date to which an answer could 
be retmmed, and on the comparatwe number of crimes at the 
same two periods, and the return was as gi-atifying to huma- 
nity and benevolence as it was con*oborative of the opinions 
previously formed. I shall quote a few extracts from these 
reports. The Resident dX Cherihon cannot, from certain 
data, tell what progness has been made in extending the 
cultivation of that province, hut thinks it has been con- 
siderable and adds, I have no doubt but that a few 
years of the amended vsystem of government would render 
the district of Cherihon^ so notorious for ciimes, one of the 
most flourishing and valuable in any part of the island.” 
The Resident of Tegal is nearly in similar circumstances 
with regard to authentic documents, but gives a very favour- 
able opinion, both with regard to the increase of industry and 
the reduction of crimes. The return from Kedic is more 
definite: it states a positive increase of tegal land to the 
amount of thirty-six jungs, hut a much gTcater increase of 
produce from improved culture. The revenue afforded a 
sufficient proof of the latter fact. The same favourable 
account is given of the state of police and the diminution of 
crime. No data are given in the report fiom Fakaldftg\in to 
ascertain the additional quantity of rice lands brought into 
cultivation; but an opinion is expressed, that it has in- 
creased; and an assurance is afforded, that the cultoe of 
^ indigo and tobacco has sensibly extended. As an evidence 
that the means of subsistence are raised in greater abundance 
than fonneiiy, their price has very considerably diminished. 

A commission which was appointed to inquire into tlie 
state of the revenue, report from Japdra the great facility 
there was in collecting the revenue under tlie amended 
system, and certify its beneficial effects in exicnding cub 
^vation, securing tranquillity, promoting industry, and 
, diminishing crimes. The same commission conclude their 
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report of Gresik with similar assurances of the happy results 
Ox the revenue, and judicial arrangements for the prosperity 
of that province. The Resident oi Remhmxg gives an in- 
crease of cultivation of fifty-two jimgs of sdwah and about 
thirteen of legal land, and accomits for the smallness of this 
increase from the comparative sterility of the soil, and the 
precarious supply of vrater. Indigo had not increased, but 
tobacco had to a great degree. The vigilance of the police, 
and the ameliorating effects of the revenue settlement, are 
seen, it is said, in the improved state of morals. In Surabaya 
it is stated, that during the time the amended system had 
been in action, there had been an increase of three hundred 
and twenty government jungs, making upwards of two thou- 
sand English acres. In the residency of Pasicruan there is 
an increase of cultivation to the amount of three hundred and 
six jungs : this, however, does not comprehend the whole 
advantage that the new" system produced in that province, for 
industry had been so much promoted by it, as to obtain two 
crops within the year, on many of the lands where the 
cultivator was formerly content with one. It is needless to 
enter into any fiu'ther particulars, to shew the advantages of 
the regulations adopted with regard to the settlement of the 
landed revenue. 

By a steady adherence to a system which, even in its 
origin, W"as productive of such fi'uits, by continuing to the 
peasant the protection of laws made for his benefit, by 
allowing full scope to his industry, and encoui'aging his 
natural proi)ensity to accumulate, agriculture on Java would 
soon acquire a different character: it would soon become 
active and enterprizing ; there would soon be created a dif- 
ference in farms and in the circumstances of individuals; 
capital w'ould be fixed and augmented in the hands of the 
skilful and the industrious among the cultivators ; the idle 
and the indifierent w^ould relinquish their possessions in their 
favour ; roads, intercourse, and markets would be increased, 
tlie organization of society would be changed, and an im- 
proved race 'would shew themselves, m some measure, worthy 
of the most fertile region of the globe. What Egypt and 
Sicily w’^ere in different ages to the south of Europe, Java 
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iniglit become to the south of Asia and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. exertion with which the British gwem- 

meiit endeavoiued to lay the foundation of such improve- 
ments, at hrst amid the embaiTassments of a recent conquest, 
and latterly with the prospect of only an inteniiediate pos- 
session; from the attachment it cherished for a people whose 
gratitude it deseiwed and acqufred, and from the interest that 
eveiy friend of humanity must feel in the anticipation of 
seeing this highly favoured island, the mefropoiis, die granary, 
and the centre of civilization to the vast regions between the 
coast of China and the Bay of Bengal, it might have been 
expected, that those who were instrumeiital in iiitrodiicing 
the late aiTangements, should watch with peculiar anxiety the 
first movements of the power to which the colony was trans- 
ferred, and should look into the regulations for its Indian 
empire for the support, or the death-blow, of t^e most ani- 
mating hopes. It must therefore be with peculiar satisfaction 
that we see, with regard to the fireedom of cultivation, the 
Dutch government sanctions what we had done, and gives 
our regulations pennanency byembodyingtiiem in its colonial 
policy. In articles seventy-eight and seventy-nine of the 
frmdamental laws for the civil, Judicial, and mercantile admi- 
nistration of India % we find the following enactments. The 
free cultivation of all articles of produce which may be 
raised in the possessions of the state in India, is granted to 
the inhabitants of these possessions ; with the exception of 
cloves, nutmegs, and opium, and without prejudice to the 
regulations wiiich might be adopted conceniing the con- 
tingents and forced deliveries, w^'Mch on a resumption of 
these possessions out of the hands of the English, will be 
found to be continued in force. All the Iruits of cultivation 
raised within the possessions of the states beyond the 
“ forced deliveries, and every kind of produce not com- 
prehended under the exceptions mentioned above, are to be 
the lawful property of the cultivator. The free unreslraiiied 
disposal thereof belongs to him of right, as soon as the land 
rent assessed thereon, either in kind or money, shall be 


^ Dated 1815. 
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^^paid, It is the duty of the Indian administration to 
maintain him in these rights.” Let him be maintained 
in those rights^ and the Dutch government will realize a 
revenue far beyond the amount of their former assessments^ 
without, as formerly, disgracing the Eiu’opeaiis in the eyes of 
the Asiatic, by their weakness, corruption, and injustice. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mmufaetures — Mandicrafts^^Bricks — Thatch — Cotton — Cloths--^ 
j)yes — Tanning— Ropes— Mctals-^-Road and SMp-bidlding— Paper — Salt 
Saltpetre Works— Gunpowder, Felling and Transporting of Teak 
Timber— Fisheries. 

It is here proposed to state the progi'ess made by the J avails 
ill a few of the common arts and handicrafts, and in one or 
two of the more extensive manufactures; their docility in 
working under European direction, and some other observa- 
tions, which could not be so appropriately placed in any other 
part of this work. I have already had occasion to notice the 
limited skill and simple contrivances with which they carry 
on the labours of agriculture, and prepare the produce of the 
soil for consumption, in the various ways that their taste or 
their habits require. In a countr}^ like Java, where the struc- 
ture of society is simple, and the wants of the people are few, 
where there is no accumulation of capital and little division 
of professions, it cannot be expected that inaniifactming sldll 
should be acquired, or manufacturing enterprize encouraged, 
to any gi'eat extent. The family of a Javan peasant is almost 
independent of any labour but that of its ovm members. Tlie 
furniture, the clothing, and almost eveiy’' article required for a 
family, being prepared within its own precincts, no extensive 
market of manufactured commodities is necessary for the sup- 
ply of the island itself ; and for foreign trade, the produce of 
their soil is more in demand than the finits of their skill or in- 
dustry. In a country where nature is bountiful, and where so 
much of her bounty can be collected with so little labour to 
pay for manufactures from abroad, there is but little encou. 
ragement to withdraw the natives from the rice field, the 
forest, ox the coffee-garden, to the loom, the forge, or the 
workshop ; and it is not in this respect, certainly, that a 
change of their habits would be beneficial. This short notice 
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of Javan mamifactxires, therefore, must be yery limited, both 
in the number of the articles that it embraces, and in the im- 
portaaice that Europeans may attach to them : for Java can 
neither send us porcelain, like China ; nor silks, shawls, and 
cottons, like Western India. To a nation, however, so much 
accustomed as we are to the exertions of manufacturing skill 
and perfection of manufacturing machinery, it may not be un- 
interesting to see the simple means, by which a half-civilized 
people accomplish the objects which we attain by such expe- 
ditious and ingenious processes. The most experienced naval 
architect may be interested by the manner in which a savage 
scoops his canoe. 

The Javans have names in their language for most of the 
handicrafts. The following enumeration of terms applied to 
trades and professions wall shew the extent to which the di- 
vision of labour is sometimes carried, while the foreign extrac- 
tion of some of them may, perhaps, serve to point out the 
source whence they were derived. 


1. 

Pdndi or empu 

...Iron-smith and cutler. 

2. 

TCikmig-kdyu^ or mergongso . 

...Carpenter. 

3. 

Merdng'giox tukang-werongko Kris-slieath maker. 

4. 

Tukangukir 

.. Carver. 

5. 

deder 

...Spear-shaft maker. 

6. 

- Idmpet 

....Mat maker. 

7. 

hdhot 

....Turner. 

8. 

boto. 

....Brush maker. 

9. 

wdtu ox jelog^ro 

....Stone-cutter. 

ID. 

— — Idbtt^r 

....Lime maker. 

11. 

— ndtah wdyang 

....Wayang maker. 

12. 

— gending 

....Musical instrument maker 

13. 

kerning'' mi 

....Brazier. 

14. Sciydng^ or tukimg-tambogo , 

....Coppersmith. 

15. 

Kemdsmij or tukang-mas 

....Goldsmith. 

16. 

Kmidi 

....Potter. 

17. 

Tukang drd 

....Distiller. 

18. 

jilid 

....Bookbinder. 

19. 

— — tenufh 

....Weaver. 

20. 

■ — - batik 

....Cotton printer. 

21. 

• — mHal 

....Dyer. 
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2^. ' mkang Mnfo iiiaker. 

2S> mom-wedi: Diamoiid cutter. 

24. — - delinvang ........Paper nianiifactoer. 

25. ^ gxtndom or ghgi Tailor. 

20 . sulam ' .Embroiderer. 

27 . — jdit ................................Sempstress. 

28. — — — ....Draftsman. 

29, ......Painter. 

30 , — pctMt-h ....Toolli tiler. 


I shall proceed to describe a few of tlie mamifactiires of tlie 
island, without attending much to the order in which it might 
be proper to arrange them. The construe lion of a liabitation 
is among the tirst and most necessary arts of uncivilized man, 
as the perfection of architecture is one of the most convincing 
proofs and striking illustrations of a bigli state of reiiiieinent 
I have already described the hut of the peasant, and have 
mentioned that it is generally constructed of wood. Such struc- 
toes suit the climate of the country, and save the labour of the 
people; but they are not rendered necessary by an ignorance 
of more dm*able materials. 

Bricks are manufactured in almost every part of the island, 
being generally employed in the better sort of buildings, not 
only by Eiuoj)eans and Chinese, but by the natives of rank. 
The quality of the clay varies gxeatly in different distiicts. It 
is all obtained from the decomposition of the basaltic stones, 
and possesses different degrees of purity, according to the pro- 
portion and natui-e of the other earths which are adventitiously 
mixed with it. In some parts of the island it is very pui*e, 
and might be advantageously emj)loyed in the manufacture of 
porcelain ; but the natives are unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of this art : some instiTiction in the glazing of their 
pottery would be of very general benefit. They arc imac- 
quainted with the process of making glass. 

Cut stones are, at present, but rarely used by the Javans, 
and stone-cutting is almost exclusively performed by the 
Chinese. But although the J avans do not, at present, j^ossess 
ox practice any considei’able skill in this art, the extensive re- 
mains of edifices constructed in stone, and of idols carved from 
the same materials, afford abundant testimony that the arts of 
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architecture, sculpture, and statuary in stone, at one period 
reached to a very high pitch on Java. As, however, these 
arts have long been lost to the Javans, the consideration of 
them rather falls within the department of antiquities than that 
which we are.' now upon. , 

In the vicinity of Gresik there are several hills composed of 
a soft white stone, which hardens on exposure to the air. 
Stones are here cut in the quany into regular squares of va- 
rious sizes, from that of a brick to the largest tomb-stone. 
They are 23rincipally required for the latter jDurpose, and in 
the cemeteries of Gresik and Madura the inscrij)tions upon 
them are very neatly executed. Beyond this, the skill of the 
natives in stone-cutting does not at present 2 )retend. 

The covering of the native houses is generally of thatch. 
In the maritime districts, dtap^ or thatch, is made almost ex- 
clusively from the leaves of the nipa or huyti. In the prepara- 
tion, the leaflets separated from the common petiol are em- 
ployed. Being doubled, they are attached close to each other 
on a stick of three feet in length, and when thus arranged 
are placed on the roof, like shmgies or tiles. The leaves of 
the gebangj on account of their fan-like form, are differently 
aiTanged : they constitute large mats, which are chiefly em- 
ployed for sides of houses or for composing temporary sheds, 
but they are too large and brittle to fonn diuable dtap. In the 
interior districts, where nipa does not grow, the houses are al- 
most uniformily thatched with a species of long grass called 
alang-alang (the Idlang of the Malay cotmtries). Near large 
forests, where hdmhu abounds, the natives cover their houses 
wdth this reed. The leaflets of the cocoa-nut cannot be made 
into thatch, but wherever the sago and nipa grow, it is made 
from their leaflets. 

An article of household fiirnitoe in use among all classes, 
and disjDlaying in some cases considerable beauty and deli- 
cacy of execution, is matting. Mats are made from several 
s|)ecies of pandanus, from a kind of grass called mdndong, 
and fr’om the leaves of various palms. A species of the latter 
afibrcls the most common kinds, coarser and less durable than 
others, as well as bags (stmw sacks) resembling coarse mats : 
the leaves being divided into laminae, about one line in breadth, 
are w-nven in the same manner and on the same frames as 
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coarse linen. These fibres, called dgei^ are sometimes inaiin- 
factoed into twine, which possesses but little strength. The 
mats or bags, called are much inferior to the gimny- 

bags of India. 

The coarsest kinds of mats, employed chiefly by the lower 
class, are called in the central districts kloso hongko ; those 
prepared fimn grass, kUso mdndong ; m.A. the others, hUso 
psdnirem {:tom the place where they ai^e made). The mate- 
rials of all these are plaited by hand. The kloso psdnirem 
are of superior quality, and in nse through the central and 
eastern parts of the island ; especially among the natives of 
the first class, with whom they constitute the principal furni- 
ture of the dwelling-house. A person of the highest rank 
aspires to no luxmy, more delicate or expensive in this way, 
than the possession of a bed composed of mats from psdntrem. 

A kind of umbrella hat worn by the common people, and 
universal in the Sdnda districts denominated clidpeng^ is also 
manufactoed in this manner, principally fi-om hdmhiiy dyed 
of various colours, which being shaped in the form and of the 
size of a large wash-hand basin worn reversed, is rendered 
impervious to the wet by one or more coverings of varnish. 

A great part of the manufacturing ingenuity of eveiy people 
must be displayed in collecting the materials, or arranging 
the fabrics of those articles of clothing, required for protec- 
tion, decency, or ornament. Whether these materials are de- 
rived from the fleece, the fiir, or the feathers of the lai'gc-r 
animals, from the covering of an insect, the bark of a tree, or 
the down of a shrub, they have to undergo several laborious 
and exj)ensive processes before they are fit for use ; and in 
conducting these processes, or forming machinery for render- 
ing them more expeditious, complete, and easy, the superior 
manufacturing skill of one nation over another is chiefly 
evinced. The sheep on J ava, as in all tropical climates, loses 
its fleece before it can be used with advantage. The silk- 
worm has never succeeded, although no reason can be given 
why it should not, and therefore the chief material of Javan 
clothing is cotton. 

Cotton, in its rough state, is called kdpas^ and when cleaned 
kdpoL The process of separating the seeds is performed by 
means of a gilmg''a% which is a roller, consisting of two 
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wooden cylinders revolving in opposite directions^ between 
which the fibre is made to pass. This operation- is very te- 
dioiiSj two days being necessary for one person to clean a kdtiy 
equivalent to a ponnd and a quarter English. After the se- 
paration of the seedj it is gehlek^ or beaten with a rattan, and 
pmdi or picked. The finer sort is then bowed after the Indian 
manner; this operation is called wusdnL The cotton thus 
prepared is afterwards pulled out and drawn round a stick, 
when it is called pusiiK To perform the process upon a 
single kdti will employ one person about two days. The 
cotton is now ready for spinning Cngdnti)^ and requires ten 
additional days’ labour of one person, to convert the small 
quantity above mentioned into yam, when the result is found 
to be three tiikal^ or hanks, of the ordinary kind. 

Previous to the operation of weaving, the yam is boiled, 
and afteiwards dressed and combed with rice-water, ^Vhen 
dry, it is womid romid a sort of reel, termed '"ingmiy and pre- 
pared for weaving. These axe the last operations it imdergoes 
till it is put into the hands of the weaver, and requires, in 
ordinary circinnstances, three days for its completion. Four 
days are required even by an expert weaver, and five or six 
by an ordinary one, to manufactoe a sdrong^ or piece of cloth, 
a fathom and a half long and five spans broad (equal to three 
square handkerchiefs of the ordinary size worn on the head). 
The cloths thus prepared, while uncolouxed, are distinguished 
by the teim Idwon, 

The spinning-wheel is termed jdnira^ and the spindle kid. 
The loom, with all its apparatus, is called dhah dhah tenun, 
the shuttle irdpong^ the woof mdni,, and the warp pdkan. 
Both machines resemble those described on the continent of 
India, but are neater and much better made : the loom espe- 
cially is more perfect : the weaver, instead of sitting in holes 
dug in the ground, invariably sits on a raised fiooring, gene- 
rally in front of the house, her legs being stretched out hori- 
zontally under the loom. The price of the spinning-wheel 
varies from less than half a rapee to a rupee, and that of the 
loom from a rapee to a Spanish dollar. The operations of 
spinning and w^eaving are confined exclusively to the women, 
who from the highest to the lowest rank, prepare the clotlis 
of their husbands and their families. 
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Coloiired cottons fjdritj are distiiignislied into Mr I or lurl 
ffmfgangy ihose in wMch the yam. is dyed previously to 
weaving: 5 ' and- those which are dyed subsequently. 
The process of weaving the former is similar to that of the 
gingham, which, it resembles.,' and need not tliereibre be de- 
tailed; but the' latter, being, peculiar' to Java, 'Hiay deserve a 
more particular description. 

The cloths termed are distinguished into bdilk Idtur 
putt., batik Idtur irmig^ or batik Idtur ■ bwng^ as the ground 
may be either white, black, or red. The white clotli is first 
steeped in rice water, in order to prevent the colour with 
which the patterns are intended to be chawn, from running, 
and when they are dried and smoothed (calendered), com- 
mences the process of the hdtik^ which gives its name. This 
is perfoimed with hot wax in a liquid state, contained in a 
small and light vessel, either of copper or silver, called chdnU 
ing^ holding about an ounce, and having a small tube of 
about two inches long, through which the liquid wax mins 
out in a small stream. This tube, with the vessel to which it 
is attached, being fixed on a stick about five inches long, is 
held in the hand, and answers the purpose of a pencil, the 
different patterns being traced out on both sides of the cloth 
with the running wax. When the outline of the pattern is 
thus finished, such parts of the cloth as are intended to be 
preserved white, or to receive any other colom* than the 
general field or ground, are carefiilly covered in like manner 
vnth the liquid wax, and then the piece is immersed in what- 
ever colom’ed dye may be intended for the ground of the pat- 
tern. To render the colour deeper, cloths are occasionally 
twice dipped. The parts covered with wax resist the opera- 
tion of the dye, and when the w^'ax is removed, by being 
steeped in hot water till it melts, are found 4o remain in their 
original condition. If the pattern is only intended to consist 
of one colomr besides white, the operation is here completed ; 
if another colour is to be added, the whole of the first ground, 
which is not intended to receive an additional shade, is 
covered with wax, and a similar process is repeated. 

* These vessels for lai’ge patterns are sometimes made of the cocoa-nut 
shell, and then hold a proportionally larger quantity. 
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In order to render fixed and permanent for the 

scarlet or blood-red colour, the cloth is previously steeped in 
oil, and after five days washed in hot watei*, and prepared in 
the usual way for the batik. In the ordinary course, the pro- 
cess of the occupies about ten days for common pat- 

terns, and from fifteen to seventeen for the finer and more 
variegated. 

A very coarse kind of cloth, which serves for curtains or 
hangings, is variously clouded, and covered sometimes with 
rude figm'es, by the art of colouring the yarn, so as to produce 
this efiect when woven. For this purpose, the strands of the 
yarn being distributed in lengths equal to the intended size 
of the cloth, are folded into a brnidle, and the parts intended 
to remain white are so tightly twisted round and round, that 
the dye cannot penetrate or affect them. From this party- 
coloured yam the designed pattern appears on weaving. The 
cloths so dyed are called geher. 

The sashes of silk, called cJimdiy are dyed in this manner, 
as well as an imitation of them in cotton^ cdSiedijoiig^grong, 

Of the several kinds of coloured cottons and silks there is 
a very great diversity of patterns, particularly of batik ^ of 
which not less than a hundred are distinguished by their 
appropriate names. Among these are the patterns exclusively 
worn by the sovereign, termed batik parang rusa, and batik 
sdwat, and others which designate the weaier, and are more 
or less esteemed, as well on this account as their comparative 
beauty of design and execution. 

With the exception of blue and scarlet or blood-red, all the 
dyes of the inhabitants aie liable to fade, and the processes 
offer notliing worthy of investigation or remark. 

In d}dng blue, indigo, the palm wine of the dre^i^ and va- 
rious vegetable acids are employed. 

Black is obtained irom an exotic bark called UngH^ and the 
rind of the mangustin fruit. In making the inferior infusion 
for this and for vaiious other dyes, tlxe chaff of rice, called 
Qnerdng^ is employed. 

In dying green, a light blue is first'induced, which is after- 
wards converted into the requisite hue, by infusion in a de- 
coction of fegrdng (an exotic wood), to which blue vitriol is 
added. 
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Tegrdng aloiie affords a yellow colour^ and generally is 
qualified by receiving the addition of some bark of the ndngka 
plem-dod6L 

A beautifiil and lasting scarlet and blood-red is obtained 
from the roots of w6ng-ktidu. Tlie yam or cloth is first 
boiled in the' oH of wijen ot kmmri: being washed in a 
decoction of merdng or burnt pari chaff, it is diied, and sub- 
sequently immersed in an infosion of the roots of wong-kud/u^ 
the strength of which is increased by the addition of the bark 
jiraky a variety of the finfit kepimdung. In the preparation 
of tliis dye, the roots of the ^06ng -kudu are bruised and well 
mixed mth water, which is then boiled until it is reduced to 
one third, when it is fit for use. No light red or rose colour 
of durability is produced by the Javans ; tliey employ for this 
purpose the kmomla kling* 

In several of the maritime districts, the 3Ialdgus impart a 
beautiful crimson colour to silk, by means of tlie gumlak tern- 
hdlu ox emhdhij but with this Javans are unacquainted. 

The kdpm jdwa^ or Java cotton, in its raw and uncleaned 
state costs from about three halfpence to tlnee pence the kdf/i, 
according to its quality, and the kdpas miiri from six to eight 
pence. The price of each advances sometimes fifty per cent, 
beyond this, w^hen the production is scarce or out of season. 

A kdti of uncleaned Java cotton is calculated to produce 
two and a half tukul or hanks of coarse, and three and a half 
hanks of fine yam ; and a kdti of kdpas muriy five hanks of 
the latter. The value of the fonner is from tliree to four 
pence, and of the latter from seven to ten. 

Three hanks and a half of coarse yarn, and from five to 
nine of fine, make one sarong^ or three head handkerchiefs, 
the price of which, undyed, is from half a mpee to four 
Spanish dollars ; if dyed, the ging’^ams bring from one rupee 
to four Spanish dollars, and the batik from a rupee and a half 
to six Spanish dollars for the same quantity. 

Another kind of colomnd cottons, in imitation of the Indian 
chintz, is also prepared ; but it is not held in much estima- 
tion, on account of the superiority of the foreign chintzes 
imported, and the uncertainty of the colours, which the 
natives allege will not stand in the same manner as those 
which have undergone the process of the batik^ frequently 
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fading in tbe second washing. In Giesa cloths, the patterns 
being carved on small w^ooden blocks are stamped as in India. 
They serve as coverlids, and are employed as a substitute for 
the Indian palempore, when the latter is not procurable. The 
price is about four rupees. 

The natives of Java, like those of every other coiintr}?-^ 
must hpe been, from the earliest times, in the habit of manu- 
facturing vaiioiLS articles of leather; bnt the art of rendering 
it more compact, more tough, and more durable, by the a|)j)li- 
cation of the tanning principle, has been acquired only by 
their connexion with Em’opeans. They now practice it with 
considerable success, and prepare tolerable leatlier in several 
, districts. There are two trees of which the bark is parti- 
cularly preferred for tanning ; one in the maritime districts, 
the other in the interior. These, with some others which are 
occasionally added, contain very large quantities of the 
tamiing principle, which makes excellent leather in a short 
space of time. Of this native article, boots, shoes, saddles, 
harness, &c. are made in several parts of the island ; but 
in the greatest perfection at Sura-kerta^ where the prices are 
moderate, and the manufacture extensive and improving. 
Neither the leather nor the workmanship of these articles 
is considered much inferior to w’^hat is procmed at Madras 
and Bengal. The prices are moderate : for a pair of shoes 
half a crown, for boots ten shillings, for a saddle from thirty 
to forty shillings, and for a set of harness for four horses from 
ten to twelve pounds. 

Neither flax nor hemp is cultivated for the purposes of 
manxifacture. The latter is sometimes found in the gardens 
of the natives of continental India, particularly at Batavia, 
who employ it only to excite intoxication; but the island 
affords various productions, the fibrous bark of which is made 
into tlnead, ropes, and otlier similar articles. These are, with 
one or two exceptions, never cultivated, and when required 
for use, may be collected in sufficient quantity on spots where 
they are of spontaneous growth. A particular account of 
these has already been given in the first chapter, when de- 
scribing the vegetable productions of fho island. 

To enable rope or cord which is often exposed to w^ater or 
moisture, as fishing-nets, cables, and tbe like, to resist its 
influence, the sap exuding from various trees is employed. 
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No manufactures £ue calculated to show more clearly the 
extent to which the arts of life are cari-ied m a coimtiT, than 
those in which the metals axe used. Without the hnowledge 
of iron, our doihinion over nature woidd be vciy limited ; as 
may he seen in the case of the Americans at the discovery of 
the western hemisphere. The manufactme and use of non 
and steel has been known over the Eastern Islands as we as 
in the western world, from time immemorial. Ihe various 
iron implements of husbandrj', the common implements and 
tools the instruments and mihtaiy weapons now in use among 
“ of aese resiom. «» ioWcate.I ^ 

The importance and difficulty of the ai't may he gatheiod 
from the distinction which the knowledge and practice ot it 

‘"^The profession of a smith is still considered honourable 
among the Javans, and in the early parts ot their histoi^^ 
such artizans held a high rank, and were largely endowed 
with lands. Tlie fii-st mention made of them is dming the 
reign of the chiefs oi Pajajdran, in the eleventh centul•>^ On 
the^decHne of that empire they went over, to the number of 
eight hundred families, to Majapdliit, wdiere they we kindly 
received, and a record is presenmd of the names of the hea 
master-smiths. On the destruction of that empue m the 
fifteenth century, they were dispersed, and settled m d^ei®“ 
distiicts of the island, where their descendants am still dis- 
coverable. They are distinguished by the term Pandi. 

Iron is cast in small quantities of a few ounces, and used 
occasionaUy for the point of the ploughshare. The metel is 
rendered fluid in about half an hour : chamoal is invariably 
used, and the operation is termed sing'i or chiiak. 

The bellows, which is peculiar, and believed to hai e been 
in use at the time of Pajajdran and Majapahit, and ol winch 
a representation sculptured in stone was found m the recently 
discovered ruins at Stiku (which bear date in the forateenth 
century of the Javan sera), appeal’s to be the same as that 
described by Dampier*, in his account of Majindanao and 
the neighbouring islands. “ Their behows,” says tliis faith- 
ful and intelligent traveUer, “ are much difierent from om’s. 

They axe made of a wooden cylinder, tlie tnmk of a tree, 
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about three feet long, bored hollow like a pump, and set 
upright on the gTound, on which the hre itself is made« 
Near the lower end there is a small hole in the side of the 
trunk next the fire, made to receire a pipe, tlirough which 
the wind is driven by a gTcat bunch of fine feathers fas- 
teiied to one end of the stick, which closing up the inside 
“ of the cylinder, diives the air out of the cylinder through 
the pipe. Two of these trunks or cylinders are placed 
^fso nigh together, that a man standing between them may 
« work them both at once, alternately, one mth each hand.” 
This account so exactly corresponds with the Javan bellows, 
that no further description is necessary. The Chinese bellows 
are partially used. The wages of a man skilled in iron-work 
are sometimes as high as a rupee a day. 

Cutlery of every description is made by the smith. The 
most important manufacture of this Idiid is the kru^ or dag- 
ger, of the peculiar form well kno\ra to he worn by all the 
more civilized iiihabitants of the Eastern Islands. 

The price of a itw blade, newly manufactured, varies from 
half a mpee to fifty dollars ; but the same Am, if it is of good 
character, and if its descent can be traced for three or four 
generations, is frequently prized at ten . times that sum. A 
pdndi employed to manufacture a good krzs blade, if the ma- 
terials are furnished, is paid three dollars for the job. 

The manufacture of sheaths or scabbards fsdz'ongj for the 
kris constitute an exclusive profession; and the manufac- 
teers are called tukang merdng^gi^ or mergongso. These men 
attend at the public market, where they occupy a parti- 
cular quarter, in Miich may be seen people employed in the 
finishing or repair of every paii of the mounting necessary for 
this instrument; some upon the handle, others upon the 
sheath; some in applying the paint and lacquer, others 
attending with a preparation of acids and arsenic for cleaning 
the blade, and bringing out the appearance of the pdmm% a 
white metal obtained from Bilitm and Celebes, which is 
worked up with the iron, in order to produce the damasked 
appearance of the blade. 

Copper is manufactured into the kettles and pots employed 
by the natives for cooking ; most of the other domestic vessels 
VOL. I. : ^ 0 
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.are :of brass,. wMcli is manufactured into.Yarioiis otlier' articles, 
.fi'om ,tbe smallest, such as buttons, ear-stiicls, 'and other, oma- 
. nients, in imitation of the gold patterns, to brass guns /of con- 
siderable calibre, employed for the, defence of siaaH Ye.ssels, 
•A veiy extensive foundeiy of this kind is established at Gresik, 
From the sj)ecimen of the casts in brass, copper, &c. which are 
occasionally dug up near many of the niinotis temples sacred to 
the ancient worship of the country, we may assert, that great 
proficiency was once ''attained in this art; like that, however, 
of stone-cutting, it has very much declined. 

Gold and silver, as is well known, are wTonght by the na- 
tives of the Eastern Islands into exquisite ornaments ; and the 
Javans are by no means behind their iieighbom's, the Suma- 
trans, in the knowledge of this maniifactm*e. They do not, 
however, usually wmrk the gold into those beautilid filigree 
patterns, described as common among the Maldyiis on Su- 
matra, nor is their work generally so fine. 

Diamond-cutters, and persons skilled in the knowledge of 
cutting precious stones, are also to be found in the x)rincipal 
capitals. 

Caning in wood is fbllow^ed as a particular profession, and 
the Javans may he considered as expert in all kinds of car- 
penter’s wmrk, but more particularly in cabinet-w^ork. They 
imitate any pattern, and the fumitiire used by the Eiu'opeans 
in the eastern part of the Island is almost exclusively of their 
workmanship. Carnages and other vehicles are also manuiae- 
tiired by the natives after the European fashion. 

Boat and ship-building is an art in wiiich the Javans are 
tolerably w^ell versed, particularly the former. The latter is 
confined principally to those districts in wEich the Exu-opeans 
have built ships, for the Javans have seldom attempted the 
construction of square-rigged vessels on their ovm account. 
The best caiq^enters for ship-building are foimd in the districts 
of Remhmg and Gresik^ hut small native vessels and boats 
are continually constructed by the natives in almost every 
district along the north coast 

When the quantity of teak timber, and the advantages of 
Java in respect of ports and harbours, are considered, the 
most flattering prospects are held out, that this Island 
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may, in time, to supply' shipping to an increasing 

coiiiiiierce of its own, and perhaps' aid the doek-yards of other , 
states. ; 

^ ^ Among the articles, the' making of which may be interesting 
to ■ Europeans, from the difierence of the materials used or the 
process employed,' is that of paper. ' The paper ’in cominon 
use with the J avails is prepared fr'oin the glugci (morns pap}^- 
rifera) wdiich is cultivated for this purpose, and generally 
called the or paper tree. Having anived at the 

age of two or three years, the young trees are cut while the 
bark easily iieels off, and the fragments are portioned about 
tw^elve or eighteen inches in length, according to the intended 
size of the paper. These fragments are first immersed in 
water about tTventy-four hours, in order that the epidermes 
may be separated ; this being effected, the fibrous tissue of 
the inner bark is rendered soft and tractable by soaking in 
w^ater, and by long and i‘epeated beating wdth a jiiece of wood. 
During the intervals of this process, the fragments of tlie bai’k 
are piled in heaps in wmoden troughs, and the affusion of fresh 
water is repeated till all impmities are carried off. The sepa~ 
rate portions, which are about tw^’o or three inches broad, are 
then attached to each other on a plane surface, generally 
formed by the trunk of a plantain tree, and the union of the 
fibres is finally effected by contintied beating. The quality 
of the paper depends upon the care employed in the prepara- 
tion, and on the frequent affusion of fresh water. By aiiply- 
ing successive layers to the spots which are bare from the 
defect of the fibres, and beating them till they unite, an uni- 
form thicloiess is attained. The paper which is intended for 
writing is momentarily immersed in a decoction of rice, and 
rendered smooth and equal, by being rubbed to a polish on a 
plane siuiace. Such paper as is intended for common do- 
mestic puiposes, for pacldng goods, &c. does not require this 
operation : in this the fibrous contexture of the bark is quite 
obvious ; it much resembles a species of paper brought from 
Japan, and manufactured from the same tree, and w^as for- 
merly employed instead of cloth by the poorer inhabitants. The 
process of manufacturing is strikingly like that in use among 
the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, for the preparation 
of their cloth. The culture of this plant, as w-ell as the manii- 
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factiire of paper, is cMefly confined to pai’ticiilar districts, 
wliere it forms the principal occupation of the priests, who 
gain a livelihood by it 

Large quantities of a coarse and homely sugar, distin- 
gnished by the name of Javan sugar, are prepared from the 
cocoa-nnt, aren^ and other palms. The average quantity of 
liquor exti'acted finm one of these trees during a day and 
night, is about two quarts, and this is estimated to give Itoih 
three to four ounces of sugar. The trees begin to yield it 
at about six or seven years of age, and continue to do so for 
ten or twelve years. The process of preparing the sugar is 
extremely simple : it consists merely in boiling the liquor in 
an earthen pot for a few hours, and afterwaifis pouring it into 
small cases made of leaves and prepai*ed for the prapose, in 
which, vtdien cool, it attains a due consistence. 

Sugar from the cane is maniifacteed by the Chinese alone; 
the process followed resembles that of the West Indies. The 
juice is expressed between two rollers, sometimes turned by a 
water-wheel; but in all cases the machinery is rude and im- 
perfect. The quality of the sugar made on Java is considered 
to he equal to that of Manilla and the West Indies : it con- 
tains as much of the saccharine principle as the latter, and is 
brought to a drier state. It differs from the sugar of Bengal, 
as much in its quality as in the mode of preparing it, but can 
be brought to market at about the same price. Considerable 
quantities are sent to the Malabar coast, but the principal ex- 
portation is to Japan and Europe. 

The manufactory of Batavian arrack, the superior quality of 
which is well known, is also conducted by the Chinese : the 
process is as follows : About seventy pounds of ketmi (gluti- 
nous rice) is heaped up in a small vat ; round this heap or 
pile one hundred cans of water are porued, and on the top 
twenty cans of molasses. After remaining two days in this 
vat, the ingredients are shifted to a larger vat adjoining, when 
they receive the addition of foiu hundred cans of water and 
one hundred cans of molasses. 

Thus far the process is carried on in the open air. In a 
sej)arate vat within doors, forty cans of palm wine or toddy 
fi’om the cocoa-nut tree, are immediately mixed with nine 
hundred cans of water and one hundred and fifty cans of mo- 
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lasses. Botli preparations being allowed to remain in tMs 
state for two days, tbe former of these preparations is canied 
to a still larger vat within doors, and the latter being in a vat 
placed above, is poured upon it, through a hole bored tor the 
piu'pose near the bottom. In this state the preparation is 
allowed to ferment for two days, when it is poured into small 
earthen jars, containing about twenty cans each, in which 
it remains for the further period of two days : it is then 
distilled. 

The liquor dinps intoa tin vessel under gromid, from' whence 
it is ladled into receiving vessels. This is the third or com- 
mon sort of arrack, which by a second distillation in a smaller 
still, with the addition of a small quantity of water, becomes 
the second sort, and by a third distillation, what is called the 
first sort. The third or common sort is called by the Chinese 
stchew^ the second tdnpo^ and the first the two latter 
being distinguished as aivack ctpi, Wlien cooled, it is poured 
into large vats in the store-houses, where it remains till it is 
convenient to f>ut it into casks. 

The whole process, therefore, to the completion of the first 
sort, does not require more than ten days, six hours being 
sufficient for the original preparation to pass through the first 
still. The receivers of the stills are of copper, and the worm 
consists of about nine tmais of Banka tin. 

The proof of sufficient fermentation is obtained by placing 
a lighted taper about six inches above the smrface of ffie liquor 
in the feimientiiig vat ; if the process is sufficiently advanced, 
the fixed air rises and extinguishes the light. 

To ascertain the strength of the spirit, a small quantity of 
it is burnt in a saucer, and the residuum measured. The dif- 
ference between the original quantity and the residuum gives 
the measiue of the alcohol lost. 

Among the most important manufactures of Java, both 
viewed in its relation to the comforts of the inhabitants and 
the interests of the revenue, is that of salt. In almost every 
country it is an indispensable commodity, but particularly 
where the people subsist on a vegetable diet, as in India and 
the Eastern Islands; and wherever government has seen it 
necessary, it has been coiwerted into a source of taxation. 

Nearly the whole of the north-east coast of Java and 
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cMr« .abounds with places well calculated, for its maiiiifac- 
tiirCy and unfit for any other useful piiipiose.. The quantity al- 
ready manufactured has for many years exceeded the demand, 
l,)o,th for home consumption and expoitation, and might beiii- 
cunased almost arf 

On JaTa the principal salt-pans are sitiiate<l at PdkiSy in the 
vicinity of Batavia,; ixt Bantam^ Ckhiion^ Tigal; at lVedo}ig 
and Brdhangj in tlie Semdmng 'districts; at Pamdhi, in 
.Revihdng ; Sedcigti, Gresi'kj mA. Simami ; on Madura^ 

Sdmpang^ PamdJmsem^ and Sihnenaj), Salt is also manufac- 
tured at several places along the south-coast, but of inferior 
quality, and by a' different pro.c ess. About two hundred tons 
are annually procured in the inte.rior, from the Biedeg^^ as al- 
ready described. Tlie principal supply, however, is from the 
noith-coast, where the quality of the salt, and the facility with 
which it can he inaiiufacturecl, give it a decided advantage in 
demand and cheapness. 

The process of manufacturing the salt on the north-coast is 
very simple, and depending on evaporation by the heat of the 
sun alone, may be favomably contrasted with the compara- 
tively expensive process adopted in the Bengal provinces, 
Reseiwoirs are filled from the sea at high tide, and in them 
the water is allowed to remain for several days ; this being 
found necessary to prevent the salt from being bitter. It is 
then conveyed by means of canals and sluices to the pans, 
which are distributed in compartments and hanked in, so as 
to contain the sea-water, much in the same manner as the rice 
fields. If the weather he chy and the sun clear, five days are 
found sufficient for the i>rocess of evaporation in the pans ; 
after which the salt is collected together in heaps, where it 
usually remains five days longer before it is brought into store. 

Under the Dutch government, the manufactoe of salt was 
farmed out to Chinese as an exclusive privilege ; and to these 
farms, under the plea of enabling the faimer to command a 
sufficient number of hands for conducting his undertaking, 
and enabling him to make his advances to government, exten- 
sive tracts of rice land were attached, over the population of 
which the farmer was allowed unlimited authority. By a con- 
tinued extension of Biese tracts, a population far more imiiie- 
» rous than the work at the sait-pan$ required was wrested from 
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the administration of the regents and transferred to the 
Chinese : as they found their advantage in renting out the lice- 
fields, and employing the people in the transport of goods and 
other laborious offices of the country, the farms of course sold 
for more money. Under this system, it is difficult to say what 
was the actual cost of the salt to the fanner: the manufacturers 
were partly remunerated in land and partly in money, and the 
mode varied in every district ; hut this remuneration seldom 
amounted to more than a bare subsistence. 

It was the practice of these farmers-general to underlet to 
other Chinese the privilege of selling salt, supplying them with 
the article at a certain rate, md tiiese imderdarme^^^^ sold the 
salt again to the petty retailers in the public markets at an ad- 
vanced price. The j)rice of the salt, after -passing through the 
hands of the farmers, varied not only according to the distance 
from the place of manufacture, but according to the capital 
and speculation of the under-farmer; if he adopted the liberal 
system of obtaining small profits upon a large sale, the market 
was abundantly supplied at a low rate ; but if, on the contrary, 
he traded on a small capital, and enhanced the price by in- 
sufficiently answering the demand, the price became propor- 
tionally exorbitant. In some places, as at Salat Iga and 
JJng'arang^ through which the salt was transported by inland 
carriage to the populous districts of the interior, the price wms 
sometimes as high as one hundi'ed and twenty, and even one 
hundred and forty Spanish dollars per koyan^ while along the 
coast, as at Cherihon and Surahmja^ it was as low as thirty, 
and at Gresik twenty-five. The average in the year 1813, 
■when the farming system wslb abolished, may be taken, one 
district wdth another, at about fifty-seven Spanish dollai's the 
kdgan, or rather less than thirty dollars per ton. 

The quantity usually calculated for the annual consump- 
tion of Java and Madura^ including about one thousand 
kdgans estimated to he manufactoed in tlie native provinces, 
is sixteen thousand koyans^ or thirty-two thousand tons. Un- 
der the aiTaiigements now adopted for the manufacture and 
sale of this article, the average rate at which the manufac- 
turers are paid is about six rupees the koyan^ iiiclucling the 
charges of transport to the depots, and the sale price varies 
from tw^enty-five to thirty-five Spanish dollars, according to 
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the distance from the piiiicipal depots ; an acleqiiale supply ■ 
by means of .smaller depots is-, insured in every part of' the 
coiintTy. 

The salt of Java exported to the. other islands of the Archi- 
pelago, competes with that of Siam and the Coromandel coast, 
and generally supersedes it, both on account of its quality and 
cheapness. The exportation is free to all places except Ben- 
gal, where, ' on account of its interference with the monopoly 
there established, it has, since- the conquest of Java, been foimd 
necessary to... prohibit its importation under penalty of ' confis- 
cation.’' , ' 

The salt of the south coast being maiifactiiTed by a proce>ss 
which is niiiGli more expensive than that employed on the 
north, and at the same time being inferior in quality, it is only 
consumed in places which the latter is prevented from reach- 
ing by the difficulty of conveyance or inland tolls and proH- 
bitions ; and it has consequently been calculated, that the 
north coast salt, if allowed to pass toll fi‘ee through the country, 
ivoiild in a short time supersede that fr'om the south altoge- 
ther. The inferior quality of the latter is caused by the quan- 
tity of the sulphate of magnesia it contains, which renders it 
by its bitterness unpleasant for culinary pmposes. 

Of late years, the value of the manufacturing indiistiy of the 
country may he in some degree appreciated firom the assistance 
it has afforded to the European government, when, in conse- 
quence of the war, the importation of Euroj^ean articles had 
become insufficient for the public service. Broad cloth not 
being procmable for the army, a land of coarse cotton cloth 
was niamifactoed by the Javans, with which the whole army 
was clothed. At Semdrmig wnre established five of these 
manufactories, having seventy or eighty loom>s each. One or 
two of them made cotton lace, and supplied the army agents 
with epaulets, shoulder-knots, tassels, &c. There were like- 
wise manufactoes of cotton stockings, tape, fringes, cartridge- 
boxes, sword-belts, saddles, bridles, &c. and in short every 
thing that could be required for the dress and accoutrements 
of both cavalry and infantry. 

Under Emropean siiperintendants were established saltpetre 
works, powder-mills, foundries for shells, shot, anvils, &c. 
and manufactories of swords and small arms ; and when it is 
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added, that ffie French government found means, within the 
the resources of Java alone, to equip an army of not less than 
fifteen thousand effective men, besides a numerous militia in 
every district, and that, with the exception of a few Emopean 
superintendaiits in the more scientific works, all the articles 
were manufactured and supplied by the^ natives, it is not ne- 
cessary to adduce any fmther proof of the manufacturing ability 
of the country. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many parts of the island, and gun- 
powder has long been manufaetured by the native inhabitants. 
A saltpetre manufactory was established near Gresik, under 
the superintendance of European officers, which it was calcu- 
lated woxfid furnish annually two thousand pikids of that ar- 
ticle to government, at the rate of eight rix-dollars per ptkul, 
of one hundred and thirty -three pounds English. The im- 
portance of this establishment is manifest in the following ob- 
servations of Colonel Mackenzie. 

I considered that one day would be usefully employed in 
viewing the saltpetre works, which a very few years back 
had been established here, at the risk, and by the zeal and 
ingenuity of private individuals, with the view of supplying 
“ this colony with that necessary ingredient for gmipowder. 
“ Tlie best sulphur is supplied fi'om a mountain near the 
sti'aits of Bali, For fuiiher details of these mines ; of the 
“ manner in which the nitre is obtained, by an ingenious ap- 
plication of the latest European improvements in chemistry ; 
of the sulphureous crater of the mountain, whence the siil- 
phur, in its utmost purity, is supplied ; of the reports of the 
French engineers, last yeai*, on the improvement of the gun- 
powder of Java ; of the wood selected for the best charcoal, 
and of the present state of the manufactory and powder-mills 
at Semdrang^ I must refer, at present, to several j)apers col- 
lected by me on this subject, which maybe usefully appli- 
cable to our manufactures of gimpowder in India. Passing 
over these and other considerations, I shall only observe, that 
of these mines, one of them is cut in caverns into the soft 
white calcareous rock ; and another, more regularly designed, 
supported by pillar's or masses of the native rock, covers re- 
gularly formed beds of the native eartli, which being impreg- 
nated with the native nitre, saturated mth the evacuation of 
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tlie numerous bats that liarnit these caverns^ and mixed with 
a compound of wood ashes, siij)plies the liquid that is boiled 
ill large hettles, and afterwards left to cool and ciystallize. 
The whole process is carried on, in a regular manner, under 
the direction of the first executor of this really grand ivork, 
who now resides at Svrabdya 

The laboiu of felling the teak trees and transporting the tim- 
ber from the forests, gives employment to a very considerable 
population, who are distinguished from those employed in other 
avocations, by the term Qihlmidong people, or foresters. The 
teak timber was formerly delivered to the government as a con- 
tingent, by the regents of those districts in which the principal 
forests were situated, the quantity being regulated according to 
the supj)osed extent of tlie different forests, and the means of 
cutting and transporting the wood. Previously to the year 
1808 , the amount of this annual contingent was eight thousand 
eight hundred beams of different sizes, according to the wants 
of the public service, of which more than three thousand w’ere 
delivered from the central forests of Remhdng. 

The cutting and dragging of the timber delivered in contin- 
gent was performed by the inhabitants of the villages adjacent 
to the forests, and the buffaloes required were left to be provided 
by the regents. For this service, in the Remhdng districts, 
four hundred cutters and labourers, and four himdi'ed and 
twelve pair of buffaloes, were apjwopriated for the supply of 
three thousand one hunched beams annually, a proportion 
ivhich varied in the other districts, only according to the dis- 
tance of the forest iroin the timber yard on the coast, where 
payment w^as made for timber on delivery, at the rate of sixteen 
pence for cutting and conveying a beam of from eighteen to 
twenty feet long and from nine to ten inches broad, forty-eight 
stivers for a beam of from thirty-one to thirty-six feet long and 
from thirteen to fifteen inches broad, and for others in propor- 
tion, This w^as the regular and only payment made for the 
contingent timber ; but when the demands of govemnient ex- 
ceeded the fixed contingent, w^hich was generally the case, the 
excess wms paid for at an advance of fifty per cent, on these 
prices. Crooked and other timber for ship-building -was paid 

^ Journal of Colonel Mackenzie, 1812, 
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for at aboat the same ratOj but' cal^julated according' to a . fixed 
table by the weight. ; : . 

Under this system,. 'the regents rented 'out many of the vil- 
lages adjoining the forests to individuals, and sold, on their oto 
account, such timber as w^as not of proper quality to be deli- 
vered to government. As the demands of government increased, 
as well as those of the Eimopean residents, who were many of 
them concerned in ship-building and in the sale of timber, the 
forests near the coast were soon exhausted of their best timber, 
and as it became necessary" for the cutters to go ftirtlier into the 
interior, the labour and expense increased, but without any 
corresponding recom|)ense to them, for the government never 
raised the price. Individuals, however, did so ; and the conse- 
quence was, that government finding nd regulations they could 
make for the internal management of the forests sufficient to 
ensure them an adequate supply, w^ere contented to believe that 
a greater quantity than was actually furnished could not be cut 
without injury to the forests; although, at that very time, the 
deliveries to individuals in the eastern districts were estimated 
at not less than fifty or sixty thousand beams per annum, the 
coast was lined with Java-built trading vessels of every de- 
scription, and these, as -well as the rough timber, w^ere fre- 
quently sent for sale to a distant market. 

In the year 1808 , how- ever, in common with all the other 
departments on the island, tliis important one w^as newly orga- 
nized by Marshal Daendels, wffio placing the highest value on 
the forests, and deteniiining to prevent the abuses wffiich had 
previously existed, removed all the population which had for- 
merly been engaged in the forests in the different parts of the 
island from the contronl of the native regent, as well as the 
local European authority, and placed them, with the villages 
and lands to wdiich they were attached, mider a separate 
board or administration for the forest department. This change 
effectually secured government in the monopoly, and suc- 
ceeded in the prevention of the abuses which had formerly 
existed : but in the degree that it had this effect, it also 
operated to the serious injury of general commerce and the 
domestic comfort of the inhabitants ; for every one wms now 
obliged to buy the timber from government, at a high mono- 
poly rate fixed by general regulation, and the timber could 
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obIj fee obtained in comparatively small qiiantities, seldom of 
tbe dmiensioiis required, and only at the fixed staples. Ship- 
building, and even boat-building, which had before been car- 
ried to the greatest extent along the whole coast, was discon- 
tinued, and the cottage of the native, wiiich haclformeriy cost 
a few mpees, now <iost ten' times the anioimt if built of de- 
sirable materials. 

Under the administration of the Board of Forest, whose re- 
sidence %vas fixed at Semdrmig^ and wdio were altogether 
independent of the local authorities, was now placed a popu- 
lation of nearly one hundred thousand souls, exclusively de- 
voted to the labours of the forests; and as no revenue had 
been given rip by the arrangement, and a small aiiiiiial delivery 
of iron, salt, and gunpowder, to the foresters, was the only 
payment made, coiisiderahle profit was expected to result 
from it to the government. It w- as found, horvever, after the 
establishment of the British government, that the timber which 
had been cut, and of which there was an immense quantity on 
hand, was not of a description required for the building 
of coasting vessels, and could not compete in Bengal with that 
of Pegu, without such a reduction in the monopoly price, as 
added to the loss occasioned by so large a proportion of the 
population, who were set apart for this duty and contributed 
nothing else to the revenue, the extent of the establishment 
necessary to enable the government to he the sole timber 
merchant, and the abuses connected with it, would amount to 
more than all the profits that had been calculated on. The 
coasting trade ^vas perishing for \vant of vessels, and the forest 
department was a losing concern. Under these circumstances, 
it w- as judged expedient to include the f>opulation of the Bldn- 
dongs in die general arrangements for the release of the 
peasantiy from feudal bondage, and the establishment of a 
fixed rent from the land, in lieu of all services and payment 
formerly rendered. 

The people who lived near the forests, and had long been 
in the habit of cutting and dragging the timber, still however 
continued in this employment, an annual contract being made 
with them for their services in the forests, in remuneration for 
which a remission of rent was granted. The largest and most 
valuable forests are, under this system, reserved for the exclu- 
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sive use of government ; others of less value, and the limits of 
which can be easily defined, have, in consideration of a recog- 
nition of ten per cent, ctd valoirem on the timber when worked 
up, been thromi open to individuals engaged in ship -building, 
who generally contract witli the people of the adjoining vil- 
lages, to cut and deliver the timber at fixed prices ; a inode 
which has also been occasionally resorted to by government, 
especially for the inferior and small kinds of timber, shingles, 
pipe staves, &c. which are allowed to be cut iu particular 
forests. 

The industry which has been excited by ojicning these faci- 
lities in procuring timber, and the impetus which it has 
afforded to trade, may be estimated by this fact, that mthin 
the last few years have been launched no less than ten to 
twelve square-rigged vessels, of from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred tons, and that many more of larger dimensions 
w'ere about to be built, when the restoration of the colony was 
announced. 

It need hardly he observed, that due precautions have been 
taken for the preservation and renovation of the valuable 
forests, which so far from being exhausted, are capable of 
supplying besides crooked and compass timber for ship-build- 
ing, forty or fifty thousand beams in the year without injury. 
European overseers are appointed, and one general superin- 
tendent is placed over the whole. 

As illusti* ** ative of the importance attached to these forests 
by the Dutch, and of the capabilities of the island for ship- 
building, it may not be uninteresting to annex an extract from 
Mr. Hogendorp’s appeal to the authorities in Holland on this 
subject.^ 

* Batavians I be amazed 1 hear with wonder what I have to com- 
municate. Our fleets are destroyed, our trade languishes, our naviga- 
tion is going to ruin — ^we purchase with immense treasures, timber and 
other materials for ship-building from the northern powers, and on Java 
we leave warlike and mercantile squadrons standing with their roots in 
the ground. Yes, the forests of Java have timber enough to build a 
respectable navy in a short time, besides as many merchant ships as we 
require. Hemp would grow as well as in Bengal, and as labour is as 
cheap in Java, we may consequently presume that it would require little 
trouble to establish manufactures of canvas and cordage there in a 

** short time. But, at any rate, Java already produces at a very low price 
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, , people or foresters are ' geiierallj employed ' : ' ! 

ill' cutting or in , dragging ..timber dining eight iiioiitlis out of 
the twelve, but' they are obliged, to watch the forests . the whole 
year through : they are regularly relieved, and half the work- 
ing men are at alT times left' disposeable for the rice fields. 
ThevB/a^wffo/z^ peop always been accustomed to ■, the , 

work, and generally have -their villages near the principal, 
forests. It: is one of the advantages of the system of .co'ii tract-, 
iiig with the people for land - payments, that in emergencies , 
they are willing to lend their own buffaloes to assist those of 
governiiient in dragging heavy timbei*, which could not be 
removed otherwise without great expeiice, while their children 
at other times watch and attend the cattle beiongiiig to go- 

cayar and ganinti cordage, which answers very well for cables, hawsers, 
and rigging. To build ships at Java for the mother coimtr}% it is only 
necessary to send out skilful and complete master-builders with a few 
ship carpenters,- for common workmen are to be had on Java in num- I 

‘‘ bers, and at a very low rate, as a good Java carpenter may be hired at I 

live stivers a day. llie principal objection that could be made is, that 
the shores of Java being very fiat and level, are not well adapted for 
‘'building, and still less for launching ships of heavy burthens, 1 nit this 
" difficulty may be easily overcome : on the islands before Batavia, and 
“ particularly Brunt and Cookers Island, wharfs, or even docks, may be 
constructed at little expence. The same may be observed of one of the 
“ islands off Japara and at Gresik, besides many other places in the eastern j 

** division, in the harbour which is formed by the island of xMadura, and f 

“ which is sheltered from every %vind. 

“ The resident of Remb&ig, and sometimes of Jawana, are almost the 
“ only Europeans who build ships, for it is too difficult and dangerous for 
“ others to undertake it, under the arbitrary govemnient at present ex:st- 
“ ing in Java, under which nothing can fiourisli or succeed. But the 
“ Chinese, who are favoured in every thing, are well aware how to turn j 

“ this also to their own advantage, and to build a great number of vessels ! 

ah along the coast, from fifteen to two hundred tons burthen, forwliicli 
they get the timber almost for nothing, by means of renting the forest 
“ villages. It is easy to imagine, how these avaricious bloodsuckers use 
the forests, and manage to get all they can out of them. In spite of 
all this, however, the forests of Java grow as fast as they are cut, and 
“ would be inexhaustible under good care and management. i 

" At Bombay, Surat, and Bemaun, and other places along the coast of J 

Malabar, at Bengal, and at Pegu, the English build many large and fine f 

ships, which last a length of time, especially those of Bombay and Ma- ;■ 

labar built, although 1 beHeve the wood produced there, however good, 
is not equal to the teak of Java.^' 




vemment In shortj the resources of the village are at the 
disj)osal of goveriiinent^ for a land paymeBt considerably less 
than one-third of the expence of hired labonrersj whom it 
would be difficult to procuio, and still more difficulty fioiii the 
character of the people^ to retain in constant and unremitting 
employnient. 

Under the system of granting remissions of rent, it has been 
calculated that in the districts of Semdrang, where the assess- 
ment is comparatively highy on account of the vicinity to a 
large capital, a remission of eight rupees and a half, or about 
twenty shillings, being the average amount paid annually by 
each cultivator, government obtains a man’s hard labour for 
six months of the year. But as the inhabitants of the same 
village are generally accustomed to lahoin in the fields alter- 
nately, and thus to assist each oilier, it has been found ad- 
visable to make the remissions of rent for tlie Blandongs to 
the village a community^ in order to avoid the delay and 
endless vexation which would ensue, in adjusting the petty 
claims of each individual. 

In the maritime distiicts on the north-east side of the 
island, a very large proportion of the population is employed 
in the fisheries, and so moderate are the seasons, that except 
perhaps for a few days at the change of the monsoon, they are 
seldom interrupted by the w’-eather. 

The sea fish is taken either by the net, in stakes fwtdi)^ 
or with the hook and line : the most considerable quantity is 
of course procured by means of the two foiiner, generally dis- 
tinguished by the term mdyang^ whence prdlke mdyang^ fish- 
ing boat. The whole apparatus of the hook and line is called 
panelling, the usual term for angling among the Malay us,. 
The fishing-boats quit the shore at about three or fom o’clock 
in the morning, and are driven out by tlie land breeze beyond 
sight before day-hght. At about noon they are seen rotum- 
iiig with the sea-breeze, and generally reach the shore by two 
in the afternoon. The stakes along the whole of the northern 
coast, wherever the banks and projecting land admit, are very 
extensive : they are often fixed in several fathom w^ater, and 
constitute a very important property. They are usually closed 
in the night. 

Nets are principally made of rami, though sometimes of 
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^gadang'^mi^^ even of cotton. ' ..They are; steeped in an iii» 
fusion, wMch not only darkens their colour, but is considered 
essentially to contribute to theii* strength. Fish that is not 
eateia or disposed of while .fresh,, is, salted and dried in the 
sun, or sinoke-diied at a short distance iroiii a fire, and in 
that state forms an extensive article of internal commerce. 
Besides the abimdance of fish thus obtained from the sea, ex- 
tensive tracts of country, salt marshes, and inlets of the sea, 
have in several parts of the island been converted into fish- 
ponds (tdmhiij. These ponds are to be found in most of the 
low maritime districts : those at Gresik, which are the most 
extensive, appear to have been first established during the 
visit of one of the early Maliomedan princes of the island in 
the fifteenth centuiy. The h&ndeng is generally considered as 
the richest and highest-flavoui*ed fish knonm in these seas : 
the young fiy are taken in the sea, and transferred to these 
ponds, where they gi*ow and fatten for seven months, when 
they are fit for the table. An amiiuil supply of young fish 
from the sea is found necessary to keep up the stock in the 
tanks ; and, whether firoin a desire to raise the value of the 
fish so obtained in them, or other\rise, the natives generally 
affinn, that the fish rarely attains its full size in the sea. The 
extent and value of these nurseries for the fish may he esti- 
mated from the rent pakl for tiiose at Gresik^ which are the 
property of government. 

The river fish are taken by a variety of methods : one is to 
throw a number of branches of trees into a deep part of the 
river; here the fish collect: they are then suiToimded by 
stakes, or the branches are taken out, and the fish easily 
caught; this method is temed Bdmhii djQ 

sometimes thrown across the rivers at night, and so con- 
structed that the fish are easily entrapped as they pass down 
the stream : this method is called pasting iaddong. The rivers 
and ponds are frequently dragged by nets of different sizes. 
The cocuhis indteusj and other intoxicating drugs, are some- 
times thrown into the river, after rrifich the fish are found 
fioating on the surface and easily taken ; this method, termed 
tuba^ is prohibited on large rivers : when the fish are after- 
wards driven down the river by a number of men into a snare 
laid below, the usual term' h. Jdmprong, In the western dis- 



trictSj a fishing party of this description affords a very favour- 
ite amusement on great occasions. A time is selected when 
the river is moderately low ; tempox’ary stands made of the 
trunks of small trees or stout bdmbus are then throMui across, 
each consisting of three piles, fastened together at the top and 
expanding helow, the bottoms being pointed so as to fix in 
the ground. On a small stage on each, just above the siuface 
of the w^ater, are piled a few stones, by which they are steadied 
wMle the current is allowed a free course below. The piers 
or stages thus foimed, answer well for the construction of a 
temporaiy bridge over the rocky or stony bed of the most 
irregular river. A coarse matting, made of bdmbu or some 
other material, is then carried from one to the other, so as to 
shut the current in within a narrow space, across which a 
temporary platform and shed is thrown, with a sloping floor 
rising above the surface of the water, to where the party is 
assembled. The drug having been tbrown into the river, a 
considerable distance higher up several hundred people now 
enter the river, and driving the half-intoxicated fish before 
them, they come floundering one after the other on the bdmbu 
stage, to the no small amusement of the party collected, fish 
of a considerable size literally jumping into their laps. On 
these occasions, when the entertainment is given to Europeans, 
a great concourse of people attend, a feast is prepared, and 
the wild and antic music and dance of the moimtaineers, per- 
forming on the dnklang and rude drum, give great peculiarity 
and zest to the amusement. Fish are sometimes struck at 
night by torch light, both at sea and in tlie rivers ; but this 
method is not very general. 

Pearls are obtained in the vicinity of BmiyuwdngH^ where 
the privilege of fishing for them is fanned out by the year, as 
well as in the vicinity of Numkamhdng*an^ on the south side of 
the island; but they are generally of the description called 
seed peaiis, and of little value. 
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Commeroe^Admntageom Situation of Jam for Commercial Intercourse^ 
Importance of Bat aria in particular — Native Trade^Roads and Inland 
Carriage — Markets — Influence of the Chinese — Coasting Trade-^^EwportS' 
and Imports— Trade with the A rchipelago — China— Kamtsclmtha— Western 
India — Europe^ Sfc. — Butch Commercial Regulations — State of the Eastern 
Islands— Advantages which they possess — Causes of the Depression of the 
Nations md Tribes which inhahit them — Japan Trade. 

From tlie importance wMcli the Dutch, in the days of their 
greatness, attached to their East-India commerce, of which 
Batavia was the emporium, and the importance which this 
commerce conferred upon them, from tlie desire excited in the 
other nations to obtain a share in its advantages, and the crimes 
committed to maintain its undivided monopoly, some idea may 
be formed of its magnitude and value. When the French 
troops, in the summer of 1672, under Louis XIV. had overrun 
the teiTitory of Holland, with the rapidity and irresistible force 
of the sea after bm’sting the dykes, the Republic fonned the 
magnanimous resolution of transporting its wealth, its enter- 
prise, and its subjects to another hemisphere, rather than sub- 
mit to the tenns of the conqueror, and fixed upon Batavia, 
already the seat of its eastern commerce, as the capital of its 
new empire. They could have foimd shipping in their own 
q^orts for the transport of fifty thousand families ; their country 
was inundated with the ocean, or in possession of the invader; 
their power and political importance consisted in their fleets 
and colonies ; and having been accustomed to maintain their 
naval superiority by the fruits of their eastern trade, and to 
buy the corn of Europe with the spices of the Moluccas, they 
would have felt less irom a removal of their seat of emj)ire 
from the noiih of Europe to the south of Asia, than any people 
who ever contemplated a similar change ; while, at the same 
time, the very project of such an extraordinary emigration, and 
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tlie means they had of carrying it into effect^ give ns the highest 
ideas of the independent spirit inspired by their free govern- 
ment, and of their commercial prosperity, derivedi in a great 
degree, from their eastern establishments and connexions: . 

The same advantages which the Europeans derived fi'om 
the navigation of the Mediterranean, the inhabitants of the 
Malayan Archipelago enjoyed in a higher degree; and it can- 
not be doubted, that among islands lying in smooth and un- 
ruffled seas, inviting the sail or oar of the most timid and in- 
experienced mariner, an intercourse subsisted at a very early 
period. To this intercourse, and to the fertility of the soil of 
Java, which soon rendered it an agricultural comitry, must be 
attributed the high degree of civilization and of advancement 
in the arts, which, from the monuments of its progress which 
stilL exist, there is every reason to believe it once attained. 
In short, to adopt the expressions of Dr. Adam Smith, when 
speaking of a very different country^, Java, on accoimt of 
“ the natural fertility of its soil, of the great extent of its sea- 
coast in proportion to the whole of the country, and of the 
number of its navigable rivers, affording the conveniency of 
water canlage to some of its most inland parts, is conve- 
niently fitted by natmre to be the seat of foreign commerce, 
of manufactures for sale to the neighbouring comitries, and 
“ of all the improvements which these can occasion.” 

But though there can be little doubt that Java very early 
emerged from barbarism, and rose to great commercial prospe- 
rity, to determine the precise time at which these events took 
place is perhaps impossible ; and to approach the solution of 
the question would involve an inquiry that will he better re- 
sented till we come to treat of its languages, institutions, and 
antiquities. If, in the consideration of these topics, it should 
be made to appear, that, in very remote ages, these regions 
were civilized from Western India, and that an extensive 
Hindu empire once existed on Java, it will be reasonable to 
infer a commercial intercourse still earlier than the communi- 
cation of laws and improvement. 

In the remarkable account of the rich commodities conveyed 
to ancient Tyre, it would appear that there were many articles 
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tlie peeiiliar produce of the Malayan States ; ■ and, in that . given 
by .Straho of the, importations '.into Egypt, ' do v.es^ which, we'' 
know^ to be the exclusive produce of the Moluccas, are eX“ 
pressly mentioned. The same taste for the fine ' kinds of spices, 
and.the same desire to obtain them, wvMch, p,.inmpted ,Emn»^ 
peaii natio.ns successively to make themselves masters.' of these 
islands, must in all probability have operated, in a very re- 
mote period, on the merchants of Hindiistaii, and even of 
countries lying farther to the westward, who had aheady 
foimd their way into the gold regions ; and if the hypothesis, 
which places Mount OpMr on Sumatra or the peninsula of 
Malacca, cannot be maintained, it null at any rale be ad- 
mitted, that previously to the discovery of America, no country 
was knowui more rich in gold than the Malayan Islands, and 
that, on that accoimt, they were pecuharly attractive to fo- 
reigners, who could not be supplied from any other qiiau'ter. 

The Arabs, it is known, had in the ninth century, if not 
long previously, made themselves acquainted nith these 
comitries; and the Chinese, if we may trust the Javan 
annals, had visited Java at the same period. According to 
Kempfer, the Maldy us in former times had by far the greatest 
trade in the Indies, and frequented, with their vessels, not 
only all the coasts of Asia, but even ventured to the shores of 
Afiica, and particularly to the gruat island of Madagascar; 
for,” adds this author, “ John de Banus in his Decades, 
and Flaccoiu’t in his History of Madagascar, assures us, 
that the language spoken by the inhabitants of that large 
African island is full of Javan and Malayan words: sub- 
“ sistiirg proofs of the commerce mth these two nations, 
“ about two thousand years ago the richest and most pow- 
erM of Asia, had carried on with Madagascar, w^here they 
“ had settled in great numbers.” 

Wlratever credit we may attach to these statements and 
inferences, respecting the commerce of these ivslands before 
they wure visited by Europeans in the fifteenth centmy, it is 
ceiiain that, at this period, an extensive trade was established 
at Mstlacca, Acheen, and Bantam, then the great emporiums 
of the Eastern Archipelago. Hither tlie rich produce of 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Moluccas, was conveyed in the 
small trading craft of the country, and exchanged for the 
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produce of IiicBa an^^ These ports were then filled 

with vessels feom' every ■ maritime state of Asia, firom the Red 
Sea to Japan. The Portuguese, who preceded the Dutch in 
India, and who had fixed upon Goa^ on the coast of Malahar, 
as the capital of their eastern settlements, selected Malacca 
as the most convenient station for conducting and protecting 
their trade with the islands, and erected it into a secondary 
capital. The Dutch finding this desirable station pre- 
occupied, and being foiled in their attempts to dislodge their 
rivals, first established a commercial settlement at Bantam, 
and subsequently subdued by force of arms the neighbouring 
province of Jdkatra, (or Jokm'tcb)^ on which, as will be after- 
wards mentioned, they built the fortress, the city, and the 
port of Batavia. 

Nor was it without reason that they selected this spot for 
the capital of their new empire. "V^at the Cape of Grood 
Hope is,” says Adam Smith, between Europe and every 
part of the East Indies, Batavia is between the principal 
countries in the East Indies. It lies upon the most fre- 
“ quented road from Hindustan to China and J apan, and 
is nearly about midway on that road. Almost all the ships, 
too, that sail between Europe and China, touch at Batavia ; 
and it is, over and above all this, the centre and principal 
mart of what is called the country trade of the EastTndies, 
not only of that part of it which is carried on by Europeans, 
but of that which is carried on by the native Indians, and 
vessels navigated by the inhabitants of China and Japan, 
of Tonquin, of Malacca, of Cochin China, and the Island 
of Celebes, are frequently to be seen in its port. Such ad- 
vantageous situations have enabled these two colonies to 
sumiount all the obstacles which the oppressive genius of 
an exclusive company may have occasionally opposed to 
tlieir growth : they have enabled Batavia to smmount the 
additional disadvantage, of perhaps the most unwholesome 
climate in the world.” 

It would be as difficult to describe in detail the extent of 
the commerce enjoyed by Java at the period of the esta- 

* It is said that when the Dutch first established themselves in Java, 
three hundred vessels of not less than two hundred tons each, were accus- 
tomed|to sail to and from the port of Japara, in Java, if not belonging to 
that port. _ ' 
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blishment of tlieDtitch in the eastern seas,asitwoiild be paiiifel 
to point out how far^ or to show in what manner, that com- 
merce was interfered with, checked, changed in its character, 
and reduced in its importance, by the influence of a withering 
monopoly, the rapacity of avarice anned with power, and the 
short-sighted tjnanny of a mercantile administration. To 
convey an idea of the maritime strength of the native princes 
anterior to this date, as giving a criterion by which to judge 
of the trade of their subjects, it may be sufBcieiit to state that 
wmrlike expeditions, consisting of many hundred vessels, are 
often reported to have been fitted out against Bomeo, Su- 
matra, and the peninsula. In the art of ship-huilding, how- 
ever, they do not appear to have advanced beyond the con- 
struction of that sort of vessel adapted to the navigation 
of their own smooth seas, and now to be met with in all their 
ports and harbours ; nor do they seem to have had any know'- 
ledge of maritime geography beyond the shores of their own 
Arcliipelago, and tlie information which they gained from the 
reports of the Arabs, or the traditions of their owm more 
adventmrous ancestors. This circumstance would lead us to 
infer that the trade of Java was carried on chiefly in foreign 
vessels, and through the enterprize of foreign adventurers. 
The habits of the people had become agiicultoal ; they had 
nearly deserted an element which they had no powerful 
temptation to traverse, and on which they could reap little, 
compared with what they could dra^v fi-om the fertility of their 
own territory. Leaving therefore tlieii* j)orts to be filled, and 
their commodities to be carried away by the the 

the Indians, the Chinese, and the Arabs, they for the 
most part contented themselves with enjoying the advantages 
of a trade, in which they inciuxed no chance of loss; and 
thus, though their own country yielded neither gold nor 
jewels, they are said to have been plentifully supplied with 
these and other valuable articles on their own shores, in 
exchange for the produce of their tranquil industry and their 
fertile soil. This kind of traffic w^as almost entirely anni- 
hilated, or at least very much diverted finm its ancient course, 
by the restrictive system of Dutch colonial policy. Some 
branches of it were, it must be allowed, partially encouraged 
by the influx of European capital and the demand for par- 
ticular articles wdiich bear a high price in the European 
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market ; but this was an inadequate compensation for the loss 
of that commerce^ which may be said to be as much the 
growth of the country as any of its indigenous plants. In 
order to show to what insignificance it was reduced under 
Dutch oppression, and what tendency it has to improve under 
a better system, it is only necessary to compare its state 
during the latter years of the Dutch government, before the 
blockade, and afterwards during the short interval of British 
administration. For the first of these purposes, I have drawn, 
in the introduction to this work, a short sketch of the condition 
of the Dutch East India Company, for a considerable period 
previous to our arrival; and I now proceed to give some 
accoimt of the external and internal trade of Java, as it 
existed at the time when we restored it to its former 
masters. 

The extent of this commerce, since the establishment of 
the British government, and since a greater Ireedom of trade 
has been allowed, may, for a want of a better criterion, 
be estimated from the amount of tonnage employed since the 
beginning of the year 1812, at which period the operations 
of the military expedition had ceased, and the transports were 
discharged. 

In the year 1812, the number of square-rigged vessels 
which entered the ]3ort of Batavia amounted to 239, and their 
aggregate tonnage to 48,290 tons, and in the same year the 
native craft amounted to 455 vessels, or 7,472 tons, or together 
55,762 tons. The quantity cleared out during the same year 
was 44,613 tons of shipping, and 7,762 of native craft, 
making together 52,875. 

In the year 1813, the number of square-rigged vessels was 
288, and the tonnage 51,092, the native craft amounting to 
796 vessels, or 13,214 tons, or together 64,306 tons. 

In 1814, three hundred and twenty-one ships, or 63,564 
tons, cleai'ed out with 568 native vessels, or 9,154 tons, 
shewing the total tonnage of Batavia during this year to 
have amounted to 72,718 tons. 

The returns for the following year have not been received, 
but they are estimated to exceed either of the two former 
years, and not to have fallen much short of one hundred 
thousand tons ; and it may be noticed, that during one ye? 
after the fixst accounts were received of the successes of 
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allied armies against France, no less than tliirty-two ships, 
measnring fifteen thousand tons, cleared out, and canied 
cargoes, the produce of Java, to the London market. 

The average annual tonnage which cleared out from the 
port of Stirabaya^ for the three last years, amoimted to about 
thirty thousand tons, and the native tonnage trading to the 
neighbouring port of Gr6sik is estimated to have even ex- 
ceeded that quantity. 

At the small port of Sitmenap^ situated at the east end of 
'Mii-ckircty which is a principal resort for the native trade, the 
tonnage which cleared out was 

Small prahus and mssels, ^Tomage* 

For 1812... ....8,765 ...15,280 

1818...................:....4,752..., ...38,760 

And the estimated value of the same. 

Imports. Exports. 

For 1812 ..Rupees 625,628........Rupees 896,820 

1818 740,080............... .,492,020^. 

The value of the imports and exjiorts of Semdrang^ on 
which duties were actually collected at that port, were 

Imports. Exports. 

For 1812 Rupees 555,044. Rupees 167,101 

1818 ......1,580,716 985,709 

1814 686,830 549,088 

The native tonnage which cleared from Remhdng was as 
follows : 

In 1812 862 vessels .....or 8,058 tons. 

1818 1,095 ditto. 8,657 

1814 1,455 ditto 12,935 

The trade firom the other minor ports was inconsiderable, 
the effect of the regulations passed in 1818 being yet hardly 
felt. From Pakalungan the tonnage which cleared was for 
1812, 5,962 tons, and for 1818, 4,679 tons, the imports being 
about 150,000 rupees, and the exports 800,000 rupees in each 
year; firom Tegal for 1812, 2,445 tons, and for 1818, 1,926 

* The greatest part, or rather nearly the whole of these exports and 
imports, consisted of colonial produce, of articles of subsistence, or native 
manufactures, mutually exchanged between the two islands of Madura and 
Java. Not a tenth part of the imports came from beyond Java. 
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tons, tlie imports being about 50,000, and the exports about 

60.000 rupees in each year. 

The amount of tonnage which touched ai ' Anfer^ on the 
way through the Straits of Siinday to and from Europe, Africa, 
and America, was ' 

In 1812 73 ships .........20,450 

1813 73 .37,546 

1814 125 56,942 

By an official return made in March 1816, it appears that 
the total quantity of tonnage in vessels boai'ded on their pas- 
sage through the Straits of S^nda, amomited in 1812 to 

45.000 tons; in 1813, to 56,000 tons; in 1814, to 64,000 
tons; and in 1815, to 130,000 tons; to which, adding a third 
for vessels which passed without being boarded, the whole 
amount of tonnage for these four years, would be 390,000, the 
quantity in the foiutli of these years being nearly triple that 
of the first. 

Tlie commerce of Java may be considered under the two 
general divisions of the native and the European, the former 
including the internal and coasting trade, with that of the 
Malayan Arcliipelago in general; the latter comprehending 
that carried on by Europeans and Americans with India, 
China and Japan, Africa, America, and Eiuope. 

Java has already been described as a great agricultural 
country. It has long been considered as the granary of the 
Eastern Islands. 

Tlie southern coast is for the most part inaccessible, and 
seldom visited by traders ; but along the north coast there are 
no less than thirteen principal ports, besides numerous other 
intermediate and less considerable ones, frequented by native 
vessels at all seasons of the year. Many of these are sheltered, 
and foiin safe harbours in all weather, as Bantam^ Batavia^ 
Bemhang^ Gresik^ and Surabaya. Even where the vessels 
lie in an open roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently strong 
to render the anchorage unsafe. Several of the rivers are 
navigable for many miles into the interior, and most of them 
are capable of receiving native vessels into the heart of the 
town, through which they generally run; hut the rivers of 
Java, as well as those of the eastern coast of Sumatra and the 
western coast of Borneo, are for the most part obstracted at 
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their eHtrance by extensive bars, which preclude the admission 
of vessels of any very considerable burthen. Piers have been 
^mn' out in many places^ to remedy this inconvenience ; but in 
consequence of the quantity of soil annually canied down, 
the ; bars or 'banks are continually increasing, and in ; some 
places, as at Tegal^ have nearly blocked up the communica- 
tion between the rivers and the sea. 

Tlie produce and manufactures of the countiy are conveyed 
from one district to another and to these maritime capitals, 
either by water or land carriage. The principal navigable 
rivers to the rvestward, are those which disembogue them- 
selves below Tdng'rcun^ Krdimng^ and Indramdyii^ and the 
produce brought dorm by them is usually conveyed to Batavia. 
To the eastward, the great Solo river, which is navigable from 
Sura-kerta^ affords, with the Kedwi^ the j)rincipal and only 
outlets from the native provinces by water towards the northern 
coast, Down the former, which empties itself by several 
mouths, near Gresik^ into the great harbour of Surahdya^ 
during the rains, large quantities of the produce of the richest 
provinces of the inteiior are conveyed. The boats employed, 
which are of considerable biuthen, return with cargoes of salt. 
This river runs through many valuable teak forests, and con- 
sequently affords the means of easy transport for the timber ; 
an advantage which is also derived from several smaller rivers 
on the northern coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the principal building yards. Facilities of the same kind are 
also found at most of the sea ports, wiiich are generally seated 
on rivers passing thiuugh forests in the interior, down wiiicli 
timber required for house-building and the constmction of 
small craft is floated with ease. Kn inland navigation is 
carried on to a considerable extent^ by means of small canals, 
in Demdk and some of the neighbouring districts, wiiere it is 
common, even during the harvest, at the driest season of the 
year, to obser^^e innumerable boats wdth their light sails cross- 
ing an extensive, flat, and highly cultivated cmmtry and tra- 
versing the corn-fields in various directions. In tlie rich and 
fertile delta of Surabaya^ the whole produce of the adjacent 
country is conveyed by water carnage, generally on light 
rafts constructed of a few stems of the plantain tree. 

Goods not conveyed by water carriage, are usually canied 
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ou tlie backs of oxen or horses, or on the shoulders of men and 
womenj carts not being generally nsed, except in the western 
districts, ^where the population is thin, or in some of the 
more eastern districts, particularly those recenfly under 
Chinese direction. The cart of the western districts, termed 
pedati^is of clumsy construction, running on two large solid 
wheels, from five to six feet in diameter, and fi*om one to two 
inches broad, on a revolving axle, and drawui by two buffaloes. 
It is the ordinary conveyance of goods to the capital, within a 
range of about sixty miles firom Batavia. 

Few countries can boast of roads, either of a better descrip- 
tion, or of a greater extent, than some of those in Java. A 
high post road, passable for carriages at all seasons of the 
year, runs from Anyer^ on the w^estern side of Bantam, to 
within twenty miles of Bdnytiwdngi^ the eastern extiemity of 
the Island, being a distance of not less than eight hundred 
English miles. Along this road, at intervals of less than five 
miles, are regular post stations and relays of carriage horses. 
A portion of it towards the west, which proceeded into the in- 
terior, and passed over some high and mountainous^ tracts, 
was found to occasion great delay and inconvenience to pas- 
sengers, and to impose an oppressive duty upon those inha- 
bitants, who, residing in the neighboiuhood, were obliged to 
lend the use of their cattle, or the assistance of their personal 
labom*, to aid carriages in ascending tlie steeps ^ thisi^artof 
the line has therefore been abandoned, and a new road has re- 
cently been constructed along the low lands, fr-om Batavia to 
Cherihon^ by wfoich not* only the former inequalities are 
avoided, but a distance of fifty miles is saved. This route is 
now so le’v el, that a canal might easily be cut along its side, 
and carried on nearly through all the maritime districts of the 
eastward, by w^hich the convenience of inland navigation 
might be afforded them, for conveying the commodities con- 
tinually required for the consumption and exportation of the 
capital. Besides this main road fifom one extreme to the 
other, there is also a high military road, equally well con- 
structed, which crosses the Island firom north to south, leading 
to the two native capitals of Sdra-Mrta and Yug^ija-kerla^ 
and consequently to within a few miles of the South Sea. 
Cross roads have also been formed wherever the convenience 
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or advantage of Europeans required them ; and there is no 
part of the Island to which the access is less dithcult But it 
is not to he concluded, that these commuiiications contribute 
that assistance to agriculture or trade on Java, which such 
roads would afford in Europe: their construction has, on the 
contrary, in many instances, been destructive to whole dis- 
tricts, and when completed by his own labour, or the sacrifice 
of the lives of his neighbours, the peasant was debarred from 
their use, and not permitted to drive his cattle along them, 
while he saw the advantages they were capable of yielding re- 
seivedforhis European masters, that they might be enabled 
to hold a more secure possession of his coimtiy. They were 
principally foimed during the blockade of the Island, and 
were intended to facilitate the conveyance of stores, or the 
passage of troops necessary for its military defence* The in- 
habitants, however, felt the exclusion the less, as good inferior 
roads were often made by the side of these military roads, and 
bye-roads branched off through all parts of the coimtry, so that 
the internal commerce met with no impediment for the want 
of direct or convenient lines of communication. 

Nor is it discoiuaged by the want of understood or estab- 
lished places of exchange* Bazars or public markets (here 
called pekan) are established in every part of the country, and 
usually held twice a-week, if not oftener. The market days 
are in general regulated by what are called pdsar days, being 
a week of five days, similar to that by which the markets in 
South America appear to he regulated. At these markets are 
assembled irequently some thousands of people, chiefly women, 
on whom the duty devolves of canying the various productions 
of the country to these places of traffic. In some districts, ex- 
tensive sheds are erected for the accommodation of the people; 
but, in general, a temporary covering of thatch, to shelter them 
from the rays of the sun, is made for the occasion, and thought 
sufficient. Where the market is not held within a town of 
considerable size, the assemblage usually takes place under a 
large tree, in a spot occupied from immemorial usage for that 
purpose. In these markets there are regular quarters appro- 
priated for the grain merchant, the cloth merchant, venders of 
iron, brass, and copper ware, and dealers in the ’v arious small 
manufactures of the country, as well as those of India, China, 
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and Europe. Prepared eatables of erery kind, as well as all 
the jfruits and vegetables in request, occupy a considerable 
space in the fair, and find a rapid sale. In the more exten- 
sive bazars, as at Sdloy the kris handle makers have their par- 
ticular quarter, and ill an adjoining square, horses and oxen 
are, exposed for sale. 

Small duties are generally levied in these bazars, the col- 
lection of which was formerly farmed out to Chinese; but it 
being found that they exacted more than the settled or au- 
thorized rate, and that they contrived, by means of the in- 
fluence which their office conferred, to create a monopoly in 
their own favour, not only of the articles of trade but of many 
of the necessaries of life, that system has latterly been re- 
linquished wherever practicable, and government has taken 
the management of that portion of the public revenue into its 
own hands. In the bazars, accordingly, regulated under the 
immediate superintendence of its officers, extensive sheds are 
built, and a small compensation only is required for the use of 
them by those who there intend to expose their goods for sale. 
This duty is collected at the entrance into the market-place, 
and is taken in lieu of all other taxes or customs whatever, 
foimerly levied on the transit or sale of native commodities. 
It is to be regretted, that this improvement had not been ex- 
tended to the native provinces, where every article of produce 
and manufacture is still impeded in its progress through tlie 
country to tlie place of consumption or export, by toll duties 
and other impolitic exactions, and charged on its arrival there 
with heavy bazar duties, to the discouragement of industiy 
and enterprize, and the depression of agriculture and trade, 
in a degree not compensated by a proportionate benefit to the 
revenue*^. 

* “ The bazars/’ observes Mr. Hogendorp, now produce a large, and 
even an incredible amount, which however is melted away in the hands 
of the native regents and also some European authorities ; but the 
Chinese, to whom they are mostly fanned out, derive the greatest profits 
from them, both by the money which they extort from the Javans, 
and by the monopolies in aH kinds of produce, and particularly of rice, 

“ which by these means they are enabled to secure to themselves. The 
‘‘ abuses on this point are horrible, and almost induce me to recommend 
that the markets should he made free and open.” 
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Almost 'all the inland commerce, beyond what. is thus earned 
on though the inediuin of bazars, is under the direction of the 
Chinese, who, possessing considerable capital, and frequently 
speculating on a very extensiTe scale, engross the greater pait 
of the wholesale trade, buy up the principal articles of export 
from the native grower, convey them to the maritime capitals, 
and in return supply the interior with salt, and vith the piin- 
eipal articles imported from the neighbouring islands, or from 
foreign coimtries. The industry of the J avans being directed 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of the soil, they are satis- 
fied if they can find an immediate market for their surplus 
produce ; and the Chinese, from their superior wealth and en- 
terprize, offering them this advantage ndthout * interfering with 
their habits, have obtained almost a monopoly of their pro- 
duce, and an uncontrolled command of their market for foreign 
commodities. 

The trade carried on by native vessels along the coast, with 
the neighhouring islands, and with the peninsula of Malacca, 
has been even more shaclded than that placed under the im- 
politic restraints of interior regulation ; and if it exists now to 
any considerable extent, it is owing only to the great natoal 
advantages that attend it Independently of the dangers to 
which the peaceable unprotected trader has so long been ex- 
posed, from the numerous phateswho infest the Eastern Seas, 
and who for many years have been in the habit of annually 
sweeping the coast of Java, the various restrictions, penalties, 
and prohibitions established by the Dutch government, in 
order to insure their own monopoly, closed all the minor ports 
against him. 

Among these restrictions, none operated more forcibly to 
prejudice the native trade than the rigid and enforced monopoly 
of the teak timber; an article of produce with which Java 
abounds, and of which the shipping of the Archipelago had, 
fi’om time immemorial, been principally constructed. The 
facilities for building and repairing vessels along the coast, 
while the sale of timber was unrestricted, not only allowed a 
more abundant supply of shipping at a cheap rate for the con- 
venience of the native trader, but attracted the beneficial visits 
and the intercourse of foreigners, and encouraged a species of 
trade, which under the recent system has been lost. The 
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B€igis and Arabs of the different eastern ports, navigating in 
large vessels, were induced to give them an annual repair on 
Java ; and rather than depart in ballast, fi’cquently carried out 
cargoes, the profits of which alone, independently of their 
refit, would not have been sufficient to tempt them to the 
speculation. These adventurers not only imported consider- 
able quantities of gold-dust to defray the expence of their re- 
pairs, but many other articles the produce of the Malayan 
islands ; for which they in return exported large quantities of 
salt azid other bulky commodities, which would otherwise 
hardly repay their freight In CDnsequence of the stop put to 
this kind of intercourse, the Malayan States were i^rincipally 
supplied with salt from Siam and the Coromandel coast, or 
mamrfactoed the article for themselves, while an accumulat- 
ing undemancled surplus for many years remained on Java mi- 
saleable. Of the nature of the restrictions under which the 
internal commerce and the native trade in general were placed 
until lately, some idea may be formed from tlie amount of the 
duties which were exacted at CMribon prior to the introduc- 
tion of the land revenue settlement^. 

These, with still heavier and more vexatious duties and ex- 
actions, were levied on frade in other districts of the island. 
Constant requisitions were made by the Dutch government 
for the services of native vessels, at rates far below a just com- 
pensation to the owmer, and the native fraders were forbidden 
to traffic in any of the articles of Dutch monopoly ; considera- 
tions which incline us rather to express our surprize, that 
there should have been any native trade at all, than that there 
should be so little as now exists. 

The coasting trade is carried on in vessels belonging chiefly 
to Chinese, Ai-abs, and Bugis (natives of Celebes), and in 
smaller Malayan prdlms^. The enterprize of the Arabs, 

* See account of Ckeribon. 

t Altboiigh but few of the natives of Java venture their property in 
foreign speculations, the natives of Java form the crews of all coasting 
vessels belonging to Chinese, Arabs, or Europeans, and it is of them almost 
exclusively that the class of common sailors, known in the east under the 
general denomination of Malays, is composed. Here it may not be im- 
proper to notice the maimer in which European vessels have hitherto been 
supplied with such crews, and to point out the probable causes of that 

10 
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Chinese^ and B€igis is very compicnoiis. They are in general 
fair traders j and Europeans acquainted with their several 

atrocioas conduct with which the Malayan sailor is so generally re- 
proached. 

A reference to the maritime customs of the MaMynsw^ shew the man- 
ner in which the outfit of a native vessel in the Eastern Seas is effected 
Each individual on hoard has a share and interest in the concern, and 
among themselves the maritime population is distinguished for good faith 
and attachment. In the vessels either commanded or owned by Chinese or 
Arabs, the same principle is attended to ; and although the common sailors 
in these generally receive wages, the petty officers, who are also generally 
Javans, have some trifling interest in the cargo, the common men are pro- 
tected by them, and the policy of the commanders induces every possible 
attention to the usages, prejudices, and comforts of the crews. They are 
able to assimilate more nearly with them, and to enter more immediately 
into their feeling and their wants, than it is possible for Europeans to do, 
and as they do not possess the authority to obtain crews by force, it is only 
by a character for good treatment that they can insure an adequate supply 
of hands. Tiiese vessels navigate throughout the whole extent of the 
Archipelago, to Malacca and Acheen on one side, and to the Moluccas 
and New Guinea on the other. They are manned exclusively by Javans, 
usually called Malays, and no instances occur of the crews rising either 
upon the Arab or Chinese commander: they are, on the contrary, found 
to he faithful, hardworking, and extremely docile. How is it when 
Malays are employed in vessels belonging to Europeans ? Tlie Javans are 
originally not a seafaringpeople; they have an aversion for distant voyages, 
and require the strongest inducements to quit the land, even for a coasting 
expedition in the smooth seas of their oto Archipelago, beyond which, if 
they ever engage themselves on hoard a colonial vessel, they make an ex- 
press agreement, not to be carried : European vessels in %vant of hands for 
more distant voyages to Europe, India, and China, have been compelled 
therefore to resort to force or fraud, as the means of obtaining crews. 
The Dutch government were in the habit of employing people, known among 
the Javans by the term s^hnffyBs kidnappers, who prowled about at night, 
pounced upon the unwary peasant who might be passing along, and hurried 
him on ship-hoard. When the direct influence of government was not used, 
the native regents or chiefs were employed to obtain people for the crews of 
vessels : this they did sometimes in the same manner, though more frequently 
condemning to sea as many as were required, by an indiscriminate draft on 
the neighbouring population. The native chiefs were perhaps paid a cer- 
tain head-money, on what may have been considered by the European 
commanders as nothing more than crimpage. The people who were seized 


* See a paper on the Maritime Institutions of the Malayan Nation, in 
the twelfth vohime of the Asiatic Researches. 
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characters can rely on their engagements, and command 
their confidence. Many of them, particnlariy the are 

possessed 'of very large capital. 

By nieaiis of the coasting trade, the produce of the maritime 
and inland districts is conveyed to Batavia^ Se^ndrmigy mA. 
Surahdyay the principal ports of consumption and exportation; 
and in return those districts receive iron, steel, and other ar- 
ticles of foreign produce and manufacture from abroad. The 
western districts being but thinly inliabited, do not yield a 
sufficient supply for the consumption of Batavia; and on this 
account, as well as its being tlie principal mart of foreign 
commerce, the trade of the eastern districts is attracted to it, 
in a higher degree than to any of die other great towns in their 
own immediate neighboiuhood: but owing to the imhealthi- 

i were seldom of a seafaring class, but almost entirely landsmen, in many 

instances perhaps opium smokers, or persons obtained from the lowest and 
most wortWess part of the community. Once embarked, their fate was 
sealed for ever, and due care was taken that they never landed again on 
Java, as long as their services as sailors were required. 

In this manner are obtained that extensive class of sailors, denominated 
Malays, who are found on board almost every country ship in India, and 
inhabit the sea-ports in considerable numbers, particularly Calcutta, where 
they have a distinct quarter allotted them. They are taken from their home 
against their will, and in violation of aH their views and habits. In general, 
neither their language or customs are in the least imderstood by tbeir new 
master, for though most of the commanders in the eastern trade may speak 
the Malayan language, and be accustomed to the Malayan character, they 
know nothing of the Javan language, and but little of the manners, habits, 
r and prejudices of the Javan people. 

. That numerous instances have occurred, in which they have appeared 

the foremost in mutiny and in the massacre of their officers, will not be 
denied ; but it is well known, that many instances of ships being cut off 
: by the Malay crews, have been occasioned by the tyrannical and inhuman 

; character of the commanders ; and however dreadful the massacre, some 

excuse may be made on the score of provocation, for a people low in the 
scale of moral restraint and intellectual improvement. In some cases they 
i have been made the instruments and dupes of the viUany of others, and 

[ have merely followed in the track of cruelty. In general, so little care 

I seems to be devoted to the comforts of these people, and so much violence 

t offered to their habits, that a person accustomed to observe the course of 

i human action, and to calculate the force of excited passions, is almost 

I surprized to find the instances of mutiny and retaliation arc so few. 

. VOL. I. a 
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ness of the climate, the loss occasioned by the paper money, 
which the native traders of other islands' could never nncler- 
stand, and the various vexatioiis and impositionsto which they 
were subjected, these latter invariably prefer the more eastern^ 
ports of Semdrang and Btirahdya^ or rather Gtesik^m. the im- 
mediate vicinity of the latter, which has always been the prin- 
cipal establishment and residence of the Arabs. 

The Biigis import into Java from the other islands, Malayan 
camphor, tortoise-shell, edible birds’-nests, bees’-wax, cloth 
called sarongs^ of a very strong texture, their omi maiiiifactoe, 
and- gold dust, which they lay out in the purchase of opium, 
iron, steel, Europe chintzes and broad cloth, and Indian piece 
goods, besides tobacco, rice, salt, and other productions and 
manufactures of Java, with which they retiun eastward during 
the favourable monsoon. 

The Arabs navigate square-rigged vessels, from fifty to five 
himdred tons biuden. Tlie Chinese also have many brigs, 
besides their peculiar description of vessels called jiuiks, as 
well as native-built Tliey extend their voyages to 

Sumatra, the Straits of Malacca, and eastward as far as the 
Moluccas and Timor, collecting birds’ -nests, camjAcr, biehde 
mar^ and other articles, making Java a grand depot for the 
produce of all the countries to which they resort. Through- 
out the whole of Java, trade is usually conducted by the 
Chinese ; many of them are verj^ rich, and their means are 
increased by their knowledge of business, their spirit of en- 
teqnize, and their mutual confidence. 

If a cargo arrives too extensive for the finances of one 
individual, several Chinese club together, and purchase the 
goods, each dividing according to his capital. In this manner 
a ready market is always open at Java,mthout the assistance 
of European merchants, and strangers axe enabled to transact 
their business with little tinuble or risk. 

The objections which have been made to the political 
influence of the Chinese . and Ai*abs in the Easteiii Islands, 
do not equally apply to them as traders. In this last capacity, 
and subject to regulations which prevent them from uniting 
the power of a chief with the temper of a merchant, and 
despotism with avarice, their value cannot be too highly rated. 
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The persevering industry and speculative turn of the Chinese 
is too well know to need description ; and the Arab traders 
are here what they are all over the world, keen, intelligent, 
and adventurous. The Bugis have long been distinguished 
among the Eastern Islands for the extent of their S23eculations 
and the fairness of their dealing. 

Java exports, for the consumption and use of the other 
islands of the Archipelago, including the Malayan ports on 
the peninsula, rice, a variety of vetches, salt, oil, tobacco, 
timber, Java clotbs, brass ware, and a variety of minor articles, 
the produce of her agriculture and manufactures, besides oc- 
casionally, as the market admits, a considerable quantity of 
European, Indian, and Chinese goods. Almost the only ar- 
ticles for which Java is at j)resent dependent on its neighbours 
are gdmhir^ imj)orted from Lingen ( Ling^ga) and Rhio, 
^T^diere it is j)rodiiced to the annual amount of from twenty to 
thirty thousand — and pdmuTy the metal used for 

damasking the Javan kris, of which a small quantity is im- 
ported fi*om Biliton and CdlebeSy where alone it is found. 
The following articles, the exclusive produce of the Eastern 
Islands, are collected at its principal J)orts, for re-ex^Dortation 
to India, China, and Europe : tin, firom Banka; gold-dust, 
diamonds, cam 2 )hor, benjamin and other drugs, edible birds’- 
nests, hiclt de mar^ rattans, bees’ -wax, tortoise-shell, and 
dyeing woods, from Borneo and Sumatra; sandal and other 
fine woods, nutmegs, cloves and mace, coarse, wild and 
damaged spices, kdyii-pMi and other pungent oils, firom the 
Moluccas; horses and sapan wood, fmm Smnhdwa ; Bdgis 
cloths, and many collections for the Chinese market, from 
Celebes. Cloths are also sometimes imported firom BdU, and 
pe^^per is collected at Bdnjermdmiy on Borneo, and fi’om 
several of the Malayan states. 

The till brought to Java is almost exclusively from the 
mines of Banka. This metal is also exported from several 
of the other islands, and from the peninsula of Malacca, 
whence these countries have been considered the Teniala of 
Ptolemy, timdh being the Malayan word for tin ; but the 
quantity obtained from all other sources falls far short of 
what is procured on Banka, \^diich exports to the annual 

Q 2 ^ 
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amoiiixt', of thirty tlioxisand ]pikuls^ or nearly;; forty, tlioiisaiid 
cwt. .of : this metal. The 'mines, on are. worlm 

Chinese, who' deliver the metal into the govemmeiit stores, in 
slabs, at the rate of about eight Spanish .dollars of 

one himdred and thirty-three pounds and a quarter. .. 

, A' very extensive branch,' of trade is canied on by. a .,dii*ect 
communication between Java and China, entirely upon Chi- 
nese capital, in a description of vessels called junks. From 
,eight to ten of these vessels arrive annually from Canton and 
Amoi, until' cargoes of ,teas, raw, silh, silk piece goods, var- 
nished umbrellas, iron pots, coarse^ china-ware, sweetmeats, 
nankeen, paper, and iiinmnerable minor articles, particularly 
calculated for the Chinese settlers. They are from three to 
eight hundred tons burthen, and sail at stated periods, gene- 
rally reaching Batavia with the north-east monsoon, about 
the month of January. Of all the imports from China, that 
which produces the most extensive effects on the commercial 
and political interests of the country is the native himself: 
besides their cargoes, these junks bring a valuable import of 
from two to five hundred industrious natives in each vessel. 
These emigrants are usually employed as coolies or labourers 
on their first arrival; but, by frugal habits and persevering 
industry, they soon become possessed of a little property, 
which they employ in trade, and increase by their prudence 
and enterprise. Many of them, in conrse of time, attain 
sufficient wealth to render themselves iiide2:)endent, and to 
enable them to remit considerable accumulations yearly to 
their relations in China. As these remittances are generally 
made in the valuable articles, such as birds’-nests, Malayan 
camphor, htcli de mm\ tin, opium, pepper, timber, leather 
hides, indigo, gold and silver, the return cargoes of these 
vessels amount to an almost incredible value. 

The quantity of edible birds’-nests alone, annually exported 
from Java to China on vessels of this description, is estimated 
at not less than two hundred of which by far the 

largest proportion is the produce of the Javan rocks and hills. 
It is well knoum that these are the nests of a species of 
swallow (hinmdo esculenta) common in the ^lalayan islands, 
and an great demand' for the China table. Their value as a 
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luxury^ ill that empire, has been estimated on importation to 
be weight for weight equal with silver. The price which 
these nests of the best quality have of late years brought in 
the Canton and Amoi maihet, has been forty Spanish dollars 
per Iccitiy of rather more than a pound and a quarter English, 
They are usually classed into first, second, and third sorts, 
difieriiig in .price from forty to fifteen Spanish dollars, and 
even to ten and less for the most ordinary. The price in the 
Batavian market rises as the period for the departure of the 
junks approaches ; but as the principal produce of Java is 
still a monopoly in the hands of government, it is difficult to 
fix the price at which they might be sold under other chcum- 
stances. Generally speaking, however, they sell throughout 
the Eastern Islands ' considerably lower than they are calcu- 
lated to do in China, which may be accounted for by the 
perishable nature of the commodity, and the great care neces- 
sary to preserve them fi-om the damp, as well as from breakage. 
On this account, they are seldom bought by European traders. 
Birds’ -nests consigned by the Javan government to the Can- 
ton factory in 1813, sold to the amount of about Mty pikulSy 
at an average rate of about twenty dollars per katl : but this 
was at a period when the China markets were imusually low. 

The quantity of birds’ nests obtained firom the rocks called 
Kdrmiff hOkmg^ on the southern coast of Java, and within the 
provinces of the native princes, is estimated, one year with 
another, at a himdred pikuU^ Mid. is calculated to afford an 
annual revenue to the government of two himdred thousand 
Spanish dollars. The quantity gathered besides by indi- 
viduals, on rocks and hills belonging to them, either in private 
property or held by farm from the government, in other parts 
of the island, may amount to fifty pikids\ making the . extent 
of this export not less than one hmidred and fifty pikulsy 
besides the amount of the collections from the other islands 
of the Archipelago. 

In the Malayan islands in general, but little care is taken of 
the rocks and caverns which produce this dainty, and the nests 
procured are neither so numerous nor so good as they otherwise 
would be. On Java, where perhaps the birds are fewer, and 
the nests in general less fine than those to be met with in 
some of the more Eastern Islands, botli the' quantity and. 
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quality liaye been considerably improved by Eiiropean manage- 
ment: ; To effect this improvement/ tbe caverns which , the 
birds, are ■.found to fireqiieiit are cleansed by siiioldng and the 
biimiiig' of sulphur, and the destruction of all the old nests. 
The cavern is then carefully secured from the . approach of 
man/ the birds are left undistehed to fom their nested and 
the gathering' takes place as soon as it is calculated that the 
young are fledged. If they are allowed to remain piitil eggs 
are again laid in them, they lose their pure .colour and trails- 
parency, and are no longer of what are termed the first sort 
They are sometimes collected so recently after their formation, 
that time has not been given for the bird to lay or hatch her 
eggs in them, and these nests ai’e considered as the most 
superior ; but as die practice, if carried to any extent, -would 
prevent the number of the birds from increasing, it is seldom 
resorted to, where the caverns are in the possession of those 
who have a permanent interest in their produce. Much of 
their excellence and peculiar properties, however, depend on 
the situation of the place in which they are foimed. It has 
often been ascertained, for instance, that the same bird forms 
a nest of somewhat diflerent quality, according as it constiucts 
it in the deep recesses of an imventilated and damp cavern, 
or attaches it to a place where the atmosphere is dry, and the 
air cii’culates freely. The natme of the different substances 
also to which they are fixed, seems to have some influence 
on their properties. The best are procured in the deepest 
caverns, (the favourite retiuat of the birds), where a nitrous 
dampness continually prevails, and where being formed 
against the sides of the cavern, they imbibe a nitrons taste, 
without which they are little esteemed by the Chinese. The 
principal object of the proprietor of a birds’ -nest rock is to 
preserve sufficient numbers of the swallows, by not gathering 
the nests too often, or abstracting those of the finer kinds in 
too great iiumhers, lest the birds should quit their habitations 
and emigTate to a more secure and inaccessible retreat. It is 
not unusual for a European, when he takes a rock under his 
superintendence, after ridding it of the old nests and fumi- 
gating the caverns, to allow the birds to remain undisturbed, 
two, three, or even more years, in order that they may mul- 
tiply for his future advantage# “^Yhen a birds’-nest rock is 
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once brought into proper order, it will bear two gatherings 
in the year : this is the case with the rocks under the care of 
the officers of government o^t Karang hdlang. 

In the vicinity of the rocks are usually found a few persons 
accustomed from their infancy to descend into these caverns, 
in order to gather the nests; an office of the greatest risk 
and danger, the best nests being sometimes many himdi’ed 
feet within the damp and slippery opening of the rock. The 
gatherers are sometimes obliged to lower themselves by ropes 
(as at Kdrang holang) over immense chasms, in which the 
siu*f of a turbulent sea dashes with the greatest violence, 
threatening instant destruction in the event of a false step or 
an insecure hold. The people employed by government for 
this purpose were formerly slaves, in the domestic sendee of 
the minister or resident at the native court. To them the 
distribution of a few dollars, and the preparation of a buffalo 
feast after each gatheiing, was thought sufficient pay, and 
the sum thus expended constituted all the disbursements 
attending the gathering and packing, which is conducted by 
the same persons. This last operation is however carefully 
superintended by the resident, as the slightest neglect would 
essentially deteriorate the value of the commodity^. 

Although the Malayan camphor, which is the exclusive 
produce of Sumatra and Borneo, is much stronger than the 
camphor from China, it has not yet been considered an 
article of extensive export for the European market. It is 
always, however, in the greatest demand in China, where it 
is either consumed, or as has been supposed by some, it un- 
dergoes a certain process previous to its re-exportation under 
a different appearance. It is not known in what manner the 
China camphor for the European market is prepared ; and 
imless the Malayan camphor is used in the composition, it 
seems difficult to account for the constant demand for it in 
China, whence it is never re-exported in its original state. 
Whatever value may be set on the Chinese camphor, that 

* From a course of experiments recently undertaken, and a careful 
examination of the bird, by 3ir Everard Home, Bart., there is every 
reason to believe that the nature of the substance of which the edible 
birds’-nests are composed will be satisfactorily explained. 
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exported from Japan is of a still superior quality, and more 
in demand for the Emopean market^^ 

■ Bicli de mar is well kno'sra to be a dried sea slug used in 
the dislies.of tlie.Cliiiiese r-it is ImoTOi among tlie,: Malayan 
Islands: by the, name of tripang^ and collected on tlie shores 
of nearly all the islands of the Archipelago. It usually sells 
in China at from ten to fifty dollars per pikul^^ according to its 
quality, but being an article stUl more perishable than the 
birds’-nests, and very bulky and ■ offensive, it seldom composes 
the cargoes of European vessels. It would • be veij difficult 
to ascertain the average price, as it varies accord&g to the 
difficulties experienced in collecting it, and the immediate 
demand in the market, for its perishable nature will not 
admit of the excess of one season being laid by to meet the 
deficiency of another. It requii’es constant care on the 
voyage, and a leaky vessel frequently loses a whole cargo. 

Stic-lac, used in dying, is procured in many parts of Java, 
and can easily be obtained in a quantity sufficient to meet the 
demand. The insect which yields it aboimds in the Bantam 
districts, and the lac prepared is considered of good quality ; 
but it is not an article which appears to have attracted much 
attention. 

The trade between Java and China in vessels belonging to 
Europeans, at present consists principally in carrying out tin, 
pepper, spices, rattans, and betel-nut, for the China market, 
and receiving in return a few articles of China produce in de- 
mand for the Eiuopean market, a balance of cash, and a supply 
of manufactures required aimually at Batavia ; but it is calcu- 
lated that cotton, rice, and timber, which may be considered as 
the staple produce of Java, might be exported to China with 
advantage. 

A small quantity of Javan cotton lately sent to China, was 
sold at a higher rate than the ordinary prices of the cotton 
firom Western India Cotton-yam is an article sometimes 

* Mr. Hogendoip makes the following observations on the cotton of 
Java. Tills article of produce, which now, in order to provide the Gom- 
“ pany with a few hundred of cotton-yam at a low rate, is only 
"" productive of vexation and oppression to the poor natives, might be 

made of the greatest value, both to Java itself and to the mother coun- 
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exported to China, but in the existing state of society on Java, 
the exportation of the raw material is likely to be attended with 
the greatest advantages. Some writers have estimated the ca- 
pability of J ava to export raw cotton almost incredibly high, 
but it must be admitted, that although the soil is not univer- 
sally favourable, yet few countries afford greater general 
advantages for the cotton cultivation, it being practicable to 
raise it to a gTeat extent, without interfering wdth the general 
grain produce of the country. It could be grown as a second 
crop on the rice fields, being planted shortly after the har^’^est, 
and attaining maturity before the season again comes round for 
irrigating the lands. Notliing can convey a higher idea of the 
richness of the soil of Java, and of the advantages of its cli- 
mate, than the fact, that dming one half the year the lands 
yield a rich and abundant crop of gTain, more than sufficient 
for the ordinary food of the population, and during the other 
half a valuable staple, which affords the material for clothing 
them, and opens in its manufacture a source of wealtli and of 
continual domestic industry through the year. 

Enterprising individuals, merchants of Batavia, have not 
been wanting to engage in the valuable fur trade, hitherto car- 

try. The plant grows in abundance and of good quality, especially if 
the best kinds of seeds are procured from the Coromandel Coast and 
the Isle of France. The cultivation of cotton is not at all injurious to 
** any other branch, for after the rice harvest is the best season for plant- 
the cotton, and before the rains, when the fields are again ploughed for 
rice, the cotton is ripe and gathered. 

Little of it is comparatively planted at present j indeed only the ne- 
cessary quantity, after providing the natives with coarse cloths, for the 
government contingent. In rough cotton there is no trade at all : hut, 
in fact, what trade is there on Java, except the monopoly trade of the 
Chinese ? , 

Let us but suppose the cultivator to have a property in the soil, and 
that he, as well as the trader, were at liberty to buy and sell, how soon 
should we see the Javan planting cotton directly after his rice was 
“ reaped. After being cleaned by machinery and screwed into bales, it 
might be exported to China and Europe. 

There is no doubt that the Javan cotton would he as good at least, if 
not better, than the cotton of the English, whether from Bombay, Ma- 
dras, and Bengal, and it might certainly be produced cheaper ; but even 
“ suppose that, when cleaned and picked, it cost ten rix-dollars a 
the Javans would stiU be well paid.^^ 
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rifed on. principally by the American$^ between, 
and ' China., ^ Mr. Timmerman' Tliysseii^ an enlightened Dntch 
gentleman, whose name for honourable dealing and extensive 
: business has always stood high among the merchants of Ba- 
tavia, has entered into more than one speculation of this kind. 
Vessels fitted out from Batavia took in furs at Kamtschatka, 
which were intended to be exchanged in China for doliai-s ; 
but the dangers of the passage in one instance, and the infor- 
mality of the papers in another, rendered this bold and pro- 
mising enterprise productive of but little pecimiaiy advantage. 
Nothing, however, has occiuTed, to prove that the adventure 
would not have frilly answered its intention in time of peace, 
the principal difficulties which attended and fiiistrated it 
ceasing with the war. 

Since the conquest a very extensive trade has been carried 
on by the English country ships importing from Calcutta, 
Madi*as, and Bombay, all kinds of piece goods, opium, and 
other articles, the returns for wMch have been usually made 
by bills, gold-dust, bees’- wax, tin, Japan camphor, sago, and 
teak timber. 

The piece goods of Western India have always formed an 
extensive article of import into Java, and the annual value of 
those latterly imported cannot well be estimated at less than a 
million of dollars. Those generally meet a ready sale, at an 
advance of from thirty to forty per cent, upon the prime cost in 
India, and much more when the supply is scanty. 

Inconsequence of these heavy and valuable importations, 
the returns to Bengal were till lately made principally by bills, 
obtainable either from government, or individuals desirous of 
purchasing colonial produce for the European market by 
means of fimds in Western India. But there are also several 
articles, which experience has proved well calculated for 
making their returns direct to Bengal, particularly Japan cop- 
per and teak timber. J ava is knowm to abound wdth valuable 
teak forests, and the quality of the wood has been considered 
as superior to that of Pegu or the Malabar coast. The restiic- 
tions under which tliis exj)ort was formerly placed as a go- 
vernment monopoly, prevented its finding its way beyond the 
immediate Dutch depeadencies ; but the extent to which it 
was even then sent to the Moluccas, to Malacca, and to the Cape 
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of Good Hope, wliere all the public buildings are constructed 
of Javan teak, sufficiently attests the value and extent of the 
forests, as well as the good quality and durability of the 
w^ood. This valuable, but bulky article of export, is always 
in demand for ship-building in Bengal, and has afforded to 
the merchant a very liberal profit on exjDortation, after paying 
the present government prices, which are calculated at some- 
thing above ten per cent, upon the actual expence of cutting 
and dragging the timber from the forests to the port of export- 
ation, During the last two years, large ships have taken car- 
goes to Bengal, and afforded very handsome profits. From the 
neighbourhood of R^mhdng^ where peimission has been given 
to individuals to cut the timber, on paying a duty of ten per 
cent, on the estimated value wdien worked up, it has not only 
been exported at a cheap rate to Bengal, but several ships 
have been constimcted of it, while along the whole line of coast, 
from Semdrang to Gr^sik^ small vessels and country craft are 
launched every month. 

But although the direct trade with Bengal has thus been 
always against Java, the demand for sugar in the Bombay 
market always affords the means of a circuitous return of 
capital. Large quantities of Javan sugar have been exported 
to Bombay during the last four years, principally on the 
returning ships in ballast touching at Batavia on their way 
from China, and these cargoes have afforded considerable 
profit. A lucrative trade in this article is also sometimes 
carried on by the Arabs to the Bed ^Sea, and |)ajticularlj to 
Mocha; but Arab traders, of sufficimt capital for these 
extensive speculations, have, by the effects of the former 
monopoly on Java, long been driven out of the market, and 
sufficient time has not been given for them to return. 

The extensive produce of this fine island in sugar and 
coffee of superior quality, and the pepper and various other 
articles, either yielded by it or collected from the neigh- 
bouring countries, such as sago, tin, Japan copper, spices, 
elephants’ teeth, sticlac, long pepper, cubebs, tortoiseshell^ 
gold, diamonds, Japan wood, ebony, rattans, indigo, 
present fine subjects for commercial speculation to all parts of 
Europe and America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mau- 
ritius; and the more so, as from the extensive native and 
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European population, a very considerable and constant de- 
mand exists for the produce and nianfactures of Europe, not 
only 'fer the consumption and use of the islanci itself, but to 
supxdy the neighbouring Malayan states by way of barter. 

' The , quantity of sugar seems To depend almost entirely 
upon the demand, and is likely at all times to equal it, few 
coimtiies affording equal advantages for its inamifactiire. 
Owing to the want of a demand for this kind of produce, for 
several years, antecedent to the conquest, many of the niaiiii"' 
factories were discontinued ; ' but since the trade has ■ been 
0 |)ened, and the demand renewed, many of them have again 
commenced worldng, and the quantity produced in the year 
1815 was not less than twenty thousand 

The manufac timers being no longer com j)elled to deliver 
their produce to government, can afford to sell the sugar at 
Batavia at firom four to six Sj)anish dollars (or from twenty to 
thirty shillings) ig&c pikiil^ tlie quality being distinguished into 
fii-st, second, and third sorts, of wliich the first may be bought 
ill the market for ex]3ortation at six Spanish dollars per pikul, 
or about twenty-five shillings the hundred-weight. The 
quality of this sugar is altogether different fi’om the sugar in 
Bengal, and is said to be equal to that of Jamaica, being 
manufactured in a great measure according to the same 
process. While the European market is open for coffee and 
other light articles, the sugar of Java is always in demand for 
dead weight, and large quantities have recently been sold in 
the London market as high as ninety and one hunched shil- 
lings xier himched-weight 

^ By an official statement of the quantity of sugar manufactured at 
Batavia and the various residencies of the island of Java, from the year 
1779 to the year 1808, it appears that 

In the year 1779 it was 30,131 ^nkuls. 

In the year 1800 106,513 

In the year 1801 107,498 

In the year 1808 ...... .94,903 

that during the first fourteen of these years, the quantity made and deli- 
vered over to the Company for export to Holland, Persia, &c. amounted 
to 642,234. or to an average of 47,874 annually, two of these years 

being almost entirely unproductive, on account of the non-payment to 
the manufacturers of money, to enable them to carry on tiieir business. 
During the latter half of the period, or from 1794 to 1808, the quantity 
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The quantity of coffee delivered to government in the year 
1815, exceeded seventy thousand ; about thirty thou- 

sand pzkuls more may have been exported by individuals^ and 
the produce is greatly on the increase 

manufactured and delivered over to the Company amounted to 917>59S 
averaging 65,542 annually. AH the sugar for export, during this 
period, as stated in the text, was delivered over at fixed rates to the 
government, and was placed under laws of the strictest monopoly. To 
shew the great practicability of an increase to almost any extent, we may 
adduce the sudden start in the supply occasioned hy the American de- 
mand in 1800. In no preceding year had this article of produce been 
delivered over to the Company to a greater amount than 6TtB62 pzhds, 
and in that year the quantity sold at Batavia to Americans alone, 
amounted to 91,554, and for the subsequent years averaged 100,000 
pz kills f and sold for 900,000 Java rupees, or 11,OOOZ. sterling. The prin- 
cipal part of this was manufactured at Batavia, the quantity supplied by 
Jawdna, Japdra, Cheribon^ Surabaya, and Semdrang, being but propor- 
tionally small till 1803, when Japdra contributed to the exports of the 
island in this article 12,219. lu 1804, the same province supplied 21,175 
pzkuls. The disadvantage under which the manufiicturer laboured, by 
forced deliveries at inadequate rates, need not be here insisted on, though 
it must he taken into the account in any estimate of the attainable in- 
crease of the manufacture. 

Mr. Hogendorp makes the following observations on the coffee and 
pepper of Java : — In comparing the produce of the West Indian islands, 
“ according to their proportionate extent, population, and expenses of 
cultivation, I have frequently left off in the middle of my calculations ; 
“ but I am sure that Java, on a very moderate calculation, can without 
difficulty yield fifty millions of pounds of coffee annually. 

For a long period, the planting of coffee was confined to the Batavian 
high and Pridng^en lands, and to CMribon, on the principles of that 
short-sighted and self-destroying policy and spirit of monopoly, by 
which the company and the government of Batavia have ever been 
characterized. It is only of late years that it has been permitted to 
extend and revive the cultivation in the eastern districts. But the Gom- 
missioners, in May 1796, ordered that the cultivation should be aho- 
“ lished ; and in the month of September in the same year, this order was 
countermanded, and the planting of coffee ordered to be promoted in 
the most rigorous manner possible. But what is to be expected from a 
country, where the natives are so treated, so oppressed? To-day the 
Javan is ordered to plant his garden with coffee trees : he does so, and 
although well aware how little he will get for the fruit, he sees them 
“ grow up with pleasure, considering their produce as a tribute which he 
must pay to his master for enjoyment' of protection , but now, when 
they are about to bear fruit, he is ordered to root them out : he does 
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■ The, Batavian airack is well known in the. European marketj 
and was at one time imported in considerable quantities into 

so, and four months afterwards lie is again ordered to plant others ! 
Can a more infamous tyranny be imagined ? Can it be credited, that any 
^^«govemment should act so madly, so inconsistently ? And yet this is the 
plain and real truth. But how can stupid ignorance, which by the 
vilest means, by base meanness, mercenary marriages, and every kind 
of low trick, rises into power and importance, and then becomes by 
wealth luxurious, and by fiattery intoxicated, act othenvise ? And %\ill 
you, Batavians, continue to trust in such hands as these, your valuable 
possessions and interests in India ? 

Pepper grows but slowly on any soil, and is so nice with regard to it, 
that in some places, where to all appearance there would be an abimd- 
ant produce of the plant, it will not grow at all. The ^ine requires 
four or five years to produce fruit. The improvident Javan, who under 
the present despotic administration, can and wil scarcely provide for 
his daily subsistence, finds this too long a delay between his labour and 
its reward : having, therefore, no sufficient motive to pursue the cultL 
** vation cheerfully or actively, he can only be dxiven to it by force ; but 
let him once experience the advantage of property in land ; let him see 
the trader ready with plenty of money to purchase the fruits of his 
labour ; let him, if he should still be idle, observe his more industrious 
neighbour acquire wealth, by the sale of those articles which he sioth- 
^ fully declines to cultivate, and with it procure the necessaries or conve- 
niences of life, and he will soon he induced, by emulation and the desire 
of ameliorating his condition, to plough and plant his ground. The 
Island of Java will then produce a considerable quantity of pepper, for 
which, if the cultivator obtains twelve rix-dollars iperpzhil, he wdll be 
amply paid. 

Although every thing goes on wfith difficulty at first, and it cannot be 
denied that it will require time and trouble to stimxrlate the Jaxuns, 
who are now confounded, as it 'were, wdth tyranny and oppression, to 
industry and emulation, it is notwithstanding equally certain, that an 
improved system of administration, founded on property of the soil, 
freedom of person and trade, would by degrees, though perhaps much 
quicker than may be img^ined, bring about such a change, and that 
Java might and would produce as much pepper for exportation annually 
as coffee, or about two hundred thousand pikuls, which will bring three 
thousand six hundred rix-dollars into the country.^' 

In the year 1801, it was estimated by one of the first commercial houses 
in Europe, that the following quantities of pepper might be obtained from 
different ports of the Archipelago. 

Poets Places where Peppee is to beMd:--^stimatedm March 1801. 

At Bmcoolen, belonging to the English, may he had about twelve 
■u liundred tons of pepper per anutua. 
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the continent of Europe. It is distilled in a great measure 
from molasses, in which respect, as well as in the process em- 
ployed, it differs so materially from the arrack of continental 
India, that it cannot with propriety be considered as the same 
spirit,* it is in fact vastly superior to it, and capable of com- 
peting in the Ein'opean market with the rum of the West 
Indies. Its price at Batavia, where any quantity can at all 
times be procured, is for the first sort about sixty Spanish dol- 
lars, for the second sort fifty, and for the third thirty Spanish 
dollars the leaguer ; the first sort, which is above proof, thus 
selling by the leaguer of one hundred and sixty gallons, at the 
rate of about twenty-pence the gallon. In consequence of the 
prohibitory duties against the importation of this article into 
Great Britain or British India, this branch of commerce has 
latterly declined, and many of the distilleries have been dis- 
continued. 

The Dutch possessions of Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Moluccas, dependent on the government of Batavia, 
always received their principal supplies of rice from Java, and 
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At Prince of Wales Island, belonging to the English, may be had at 
present only one hundred tons per annum : in a few years it will be five 
hundred tons. 

At Sitsii^ on the west coast of Sumatra, belonging to the King of 
Acheen, may he had one thousand tons per annum. 

“ At Acheen and its ports, belonging to the King of Acheen, may be had 
about one thousand tons per annum : the Banes often go to these two 
ports. 

At Tringcmo and Kalanton, belonging to a Malayan prince, may be 
had about two thousand tons per annum : the Europe Portuguese ships 
often call at these ports on their way to China, 

At Palembang : the Dutch have a small fort here, and oblige the king 
to send all his pepper to Batavia ; it may be about seven hundred tons 
per annum. 

At Lampung, on the south point of Sumatra : the Dutch have a small 
fort here, and they send aU their pepper to Batavia $ it may be about five 
hundred tons. 

At Bantam may he had five hundred tons ; this belongs to the Dutch. 

At Bmjer-^mdsin, on the south-west of Borneo : the Dutch have a 
« fort here, and the rajah sends all his pepper to Batavia : it may be about 
twelve to fifteen hundred tons per annum. 

At Clmtalmi, near Siam, belonging to the King of Siam, may be had 
one thousand tons per annum : this goes to China in the king’s junks.’* 
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considerable quantities have of late been occasionally ex- 
ported to those places, as well as the Coromandel coast, with 
great advantage. During a scarcity of gi-ain in England, the 
J ava rice has also found its way to that market *. 

From Europe the most important imports, and those in con- 
stant demand for the native population, are iron, steel, copper, 
printed cottons of a peculiar pattern, and woollens. Of iron, 
not less than fi-om one thousand to fifteen hundred tons are 
annually imported, which is worked up into the implements of 
husbandry, and into the various instruments, engines, and uten- 
sils, requured in the towns and agricultural districts. The price 
has varied, dming the last four years, from six to twelve Spani.sh 
dollars : the average has been about eight dollars per him- 
dred weight for the English, and about nine per hundred weight 
for the Swedish hon. The small bar iron is always in demand 

* Ceylon, it may be obsen^ed, will consume two thousand koyans 
annually (four thousand tons). There is also a ready market at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for one thousand koyans a year. A scarcity of this 
grain frequently happens on the coast of Coromandel, when the import 
of it from Java will yield great profit, if the traders are permitted to 
export it. The general freedom of commerce and navigation, and the 
encouragement such freedom holds out to the merchant, will establish 
and extend a ready communication and friendly relation betweed Batavia 
and the trading places of India. In the ai*ticie of rice, Java possesses 
advantages superior to Bengal ; for although this grain is generally very 
‘‘ cheap there, yet the navigation from and to Bengal is always more 
difficult than that from and to Java, from whence, at all seasons of the 
year, the passage may be made to most parts of India: and in Bengal 
it often happens, that the rice is very scarce and dear, and even that a 
famine rages there. On the island of Java, on the contrary, although 
the crops may sometimes pailially fail in a few places, a general and 
total failure never happens : at least there is no instance of it on record. 
It may also be considered, whether the exportation of rice from Java 
to Europe might not become an object of speculation. The cargo of 
a sliip of five hundred lasts, or koyans, would only cost fifteen thousand 
rix-dollars, which cannot he reckoned at more than thirty thousand 
guilders; and the koyan being calculated at three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds, the only question would be, what would be the value of 
one million seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds of rice in Europe, 
and if the undertaking would afford a reasonable gain ? Even China is 
sometimes much in want of rice, and the export of it to that country 
would often, if not always, turn out very advantageous.’^— 

Rice was exported both to England and China, during the provisional 
administration of the British government on Java. 
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ill the market^; in ' consequence ' of its^ conYenience for worldiig 
up: into the diflereiit' implements. ■ requhed. Steel is also 
in deiiiaiidj to the extent of two or three hunched tons 
annually,. ' 

English printed cottons, of peculiar patterns ada|)ted to the 
taste of the natives and Chinese, and white cotton sheeting 
cloth, always meet a ready and extensive sale; but the great 
objection to the former is the want of permanency in the 
colours, a disadvantage ■which all the English printed cottons 
labour under. A very extensive and valuable assortment of 
these cottons, imitated after the Javan and Malayan patterns, 
was recently imported into Java by the East India Company, 
and on the first sale produced i^ery good prices ; but before a 
second trial could be made, the natives had discovered that 
the colours would not stand, and the remainder were no 
longer in any demand. Wonld it not tend greatly to the im- 
provement of the British manulacture, and consequently 
gi’eatly extend the export, if the enquiries of scientific men in 
India were directed, in a particular* manner, to an observation 
of the different dye-stuffs used in Asia, and to the maimer fol- 
lowed by the natives in different parts, for fixing the colomrs 
and rendering them permanent ? 

Broad-cloths, velvets, glass ware, wines, and in short all 
articles of consumption and use among Europeans, may on 
Java be considered also, in a great measure, in demand by the 
native population, who free from those prejudices which pre- 
clude an expectation of the introduction of European manu- 
facture into Westani India, generally indulge in them accord- 
ing to their means- The climate of many parts of the Island 
renders the broad-cloth, particularly at some seasons of the 
year, an article of great comfort, and among the higher orders 
it is usually, as with Europeans, woni as a jacket : sometimes 
this is of velvet. A constant demand, hmited only by the means 
of the piuchaser, is also daily increasing for gold-lace and the 
other Eiuopean manufactures used in dress, furniture, sacl- 
lery, &c. ; it may therefore be easily conceived, to what an 
extent the demand for these articles is likely to be carried, 
among a native population of more than fom* millions and a 
half of souls, adTanciiig in wealth and intelligence. 

It is unnecessary to notice the extent of the articles re- 
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qiiired froai 'Euxopeby the European popiilatioiij as they are: 
the same in all parts of India. The demand is, of course, 
partially affected by the extent of the military force, and by 
the wants of the ofEcers ; but where there is a pemiaiient re- 
sident European population, of not less than a thousand souls, 
generally in good circumstances, it may be inferred that the 
demand is always great 

A continual traffic is carried on between Batavia, the Isle of 
France, and the Cape of Good Hope, by which the latter in 
particular is supplied with timber, rice, oil, and a variety of 
articles of consiiniption, the voyage being frequently effected 
in five weeks. While the Boinbon coffee bore a higher price 
in the European market, considerable quantities of coffee 
were sent from Java to that island, and from thence re-ex- 
ported as Bourbon coffee. 

The American trade was carried to the greatest extent 
during the existence of the anti-commercial system of the 
late French ruler, when American traders purchased the Java 
coffee at the rate of eighteen Spanish dollars the at 

Batavia, and by a circuitous route imported it into France, 
at an advance of one hundred per cent. During this period, 
the purchases of the Americans in the market of Batavia 
amounted in some years to nearly a million sterling, for which 
they obtained principally sugar, coffee, and spices. 

Having thus given some account of the internal and ex- 
ternal trade of Java as it at present exists, of the advantages 
for an extensive commerce which it enjoys, of the articles 
which it can supply for the consumption of other countries, 
and those which it receives in return for its own consumption, 
and of the places with which its dealings are or might be most 
profitably conducted on both sides, I might now be expected 
to enter into the history of that trade since the subjection of 
the Island to the Dutch, the regulations enacted and enforced 
by them, for restraining or directing it, and the fluctuations it 
has undergone during two centuries of a rigid monopoly ; hut 
this inquiry would lead me to swell this part of the work to a 
disproportionate size. I shall now" merely present my readers 
with a few extracts from the orders made in 1767, and strictly 
enforced throughout the Archipelago, for regulating the trade 
and navigation of the dominions subject to Batavia, and with 
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a brief abstract of tlie amount of exports and imports during 
some of the subsequent years. 

All persons whateveiV’ says the first article of those 
orders, are prohibited, under pain of from tradin 

ill the four fine kinds of spices, unless such spices shall be 
first bought of the Company” Opium was placed imder 
the same restrictions, and enforced by the same penalty. 
The exportation of pepper, tin, and Japan copper was pro- 
hibited, unless bought for the Company ; and the importation 
of them not permitted, except for sale to the Conqiany, under 
the penalty of confiscation, and a fine of four times the value 
of the article. The import and export of Surat silks and of 
India cloths, were strictly prohibited under the same penalty. 
White cotton yarn and all other sorts of it, Semdrang arrack, 
and unstamped gold, were prohibited from being exported 
under the penalty of confiscation. No port was open to any 
vessel coming from the northward or from the Moluccas, ex- 
cejit Batavia, pr dim or vessel was to carry any greater 

quantity of gunpowder and shot, than might be pennitted, 
and regularly entered in the pass given to the party, mider 
penalty of confiscation of the vessel, and the injliction of a 
corporal punishment similar to that inflicted for theft. All 
persons belonging to the coast of J ava were strictly prohibited 
from sailing from any part of the coast where there was not a 
Company’s Resident. No navigation was allowed to be cai*- 
ried on by the vessels of Banka and Biliton^ except to BaUni* 
hang. All navigation fi'om Celebes and Sumhdwa was |)ro- 
hibited, imder pain of confiscation of the vessel and cai‘go. 
No vessel from the latter place could pass Malacca, and the 
Company’s pass to proceed to Siak was given only once in a 
year to three vessels from Batavia, two from the coast of Java, 
and one from Cheribon. The China junks were only pennitted 
to trade at Batavia and Bdnjer-mdsin, No trade or navigation 
whatever was pennitted beyond the west point of Bantam, 
without a pass from Batavia. Such are the most important 
of thirty-one articles of restriction, serving to shackle every 
movement of commerce, and to extinguish every spirit of en- 
terprise, for the narrow selfish purposes of what may be called 
tlie fanaticism of gain. After perusing them, the reader will 
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ratlier be inclined to think the following amount of the trade 
too highly: stated, than he surprised that- it is so low. „ 

■ . The precious metals ' have. ■ always been a great , article of 
import into Java, as well as into the other regions of tlie'East 
In 1770 there was imported into Java from Holland, cash and 
hnllion to the amount of 2,862,176 Java rupees^, and the sums 
imported from other quarters in the same year, and raised by 
bills of exchange on Holland, amounted to 1,419,565 rupees, 
making in all 4,281,742, or more than half a million sterling. 
The amount imported in that year was almost as great as that 
in any subsequent year till 1808, when the importation of 
precious metals was estimated at 7,617,122 rupees, or nearly 
a million sterling. This period corresponds with that of the 
greatest exportation of sugar by the Americans, who, no 
doubt, imported the precious metals in exchange for their 
cargoes, as the quantity brought from Holland in the same 
year amounted only to 448,370 rupees. In the following year 
(1804) the quantity inqjorted was 6,499,001 rupees, of which 
none at all came fi*om the mother-country. In forty yeai*s, 
firom 1770 to 1810, the total of the imported precious metals 
amounted to 118,607,472 Java rupees, or nearly three millions 
annually upon an average. A great portion of this was re- 
exported to India, China, and the Dutch possessions in the 
Archipelago, to pay for the articles brought to Batavia for the 
supply of the European demand. The quantity of goods im- 
ported from all quarters of the globe, exclusive of cash and 
bullion, amounted in the year 1770 to the value in Spanish 
dollars of 2,850,816, and the exports to 8,818,161, leaving a 
balance in favour of the exports of 867,845 Spanish dollars. 
A great part of the exports was destined for Holland, and a 
great part of the imports came firom Holland. The imports 
fironi Holland were again re-exported to China, Japan, the 
Spice Islands, &c. from which, and fr'om Bengal, Ceylon, the 
coasts of Coromandel and of Malabar, and the Cape of Good 
Hope and other eastern comitries, the other shipments came, 
and to wdiicli the other exports proceeded. The profits on 
the sale of that portion of the imports of 1770, disposed of in 
the market of Batavia for the consumption of Java, are stated 

* The rupees are throughout calculated at thirty stivers each. 
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at 7,895 Spanish dollaxs, so that,' so fax as. the import trade 
was concerned, Batayia only became the entrepot between 
the moth er-coimtry and her other possessions or stations of 
commercial resort in the Indian seas. The exports of Jara: 
almost every year exceeded the imports, as will appear from 
ojSiciarretmiis which follow. . . 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess of Exports. 


Si)a£iish Dollars. 

Spanish Dollars. 

Spanish Dollars. 

1771 

3 , 122,197 

3,116,374 

5,823 

1772 

2,909>371 

2,170,741' 

738,630 

1773 

3,193,912 

2 , 789,869 

404,043 

1774 

3,184,641 

2,941,011 

243,630 

1775 

3 , 083,773 

2 , 692,420 

391,353 

1776, 

3,319,070 

2,305,228 

1,013,842 

1777 

3 , 139,678 

2,006,561 

1,133,117 

1778 

2,440,042 

1 , 776,674 

663,368 

1779 

2 , 274,308 

2,075,022 


1783 

2 , 788,702 

i 1,914,202 

874,500 

1784 

2 , 921,274 

2,781,833 

139,441 

1785 

2 , 670,468 

2,654,687 

15,781 

1786 

2 , 495,038 

2,639,663 


1787 

2 , 634,049 

2,506,267 

127,782 

1788 

3 , 700,209 

3,017,853 

682,356 

1789 

2 , 956,240 

2,840,127 

116,113 

1790 

, 3 , 011,040 

3,073,801 


1791 

3 , 771,263 

3,098,849 

672,414 

1792 

1 , 172,670 

1,295,959 



Excess of Imports. 


Spanish Dollars. 


430, '714 


144,624 


62,761 

123,289 


There was, of course, a lamentable falling off in the foreign 
trade of Java after the commencement of the war of the French 
revolution : some of the best markets were almost entirely 
closed to it, and the intercom'se with the mother-country was 
nearly destroyed. The total of exports to Holland and her 
eastern possessions, from the year 1796 till 1806, amounted 
in value to only 7,097,963 Spanish dollars ; the imports to 
3,073,894 Spanish dollars; leaving a surplus of exports of 
4,0*24,069 Spanish dollars. The Americans began to frequent 
the market of Batavia in 1798, and through them principally 
was the trade carried on till the conquest of the Island by the 
British, except during the short interval of the peace of 
Amiens. No specie (with wliich Holland chiefly paid for her 
eastern commodities) was imported from the mother-coimtry 
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from' 1795 downwards, except; during ; 1802-3 and 1803-4, 
during whicli there was only. the very inconsiderable sum of 
about half a million of rupees imported. 

It is impossible to convey a just idea of the native or foreign 
trade of Java, without adverting to the commercial and poli- 
tical state of the other islands of the Archipelago. Of these it 
may be stated generally, that the interior is possessed by the 
natives, collected under leaders w^ho have taken advantage of 
the great extent of the country, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, to render themselves independent of the lawful sovereign; 
that the coast is occupied, in many places, either by pirates, 
by some of the rader tribes ■whom it is dangerous to invade, 
or by adventurous traders, chiefly Malmjm and Biigis, These 
teders arrive in well-armed vessels, which some of them re- 
main to protect ; others travel up the country, not unfrequentiy 
to the distance of a hundred miles, and at the change of the 
monsoon return to their companions, charged either with plun- 
der, or with the fiTiits of a commerce carried on with the na- 
tives at an exorbitant profit. The pirates, as they drive the 
peaceable and honest trader from the coast, recrait their num- 
bers horn among the seafaring men to whom he used to give 
employment. The decay of commerce is accelerated; and 
the natives retreat into the interior, where, for want of a 
market, they cease to collect the rich productions of their 
country, and rapidly sink into poverty and barbarism. The 
sea and the coast remain a scene of violence, rapine, and 
cruelty. The mouths of the rivers are held by la^tless ban- 
ditti, who inteiTupt the trade of those who inbabit their banks, 
and captiue the vessels destined for the inland toums : the 
bays and harbours are entirely within their power ; and in 
these smooth seas they are never driven a moment Ifoin their 
stations, or diverted by danger from their predatory vigilance. 
The sovereigns of the countiy have too little authority over 
their nominal subjects ; and tlieir resources are too confined 
for them to oppose any effectual resistance to these outrages. 
All restraints are withdrawn by the divisions and ^vcakness of 
the native governments ; and men, rendered desperate by the 
experience of lawless violence, are induced to join in the sys- 
tem of plunder against which they can find no protection. 

This extensive, rich, and beautiful clustre of islands is thus 
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deprived of all the advantages which it might derive from the 
sea with which it is surroandedi its harbours become the 
retreats ofmaraiiderSj mstead of the resort of peaceful com- 
merce; its seafarixig people are reduced to a state of nature. 
Where force decides right, no sovereign is possessed ofpara- 
moimt authority to sweep this pest from his shores ; no vessel 
is safe, no flag is respected. The trade is thus confined to 
desperate adventurers only, to whom the existence of piracy is 
more advantageous than the unmolested seciui ty of naviga- 
tion, as the danger which it creates drives a%vay all comj)e- 
titors of a less daring character, and gives them a monopoly 
of these ports. It is too true, also, that Euro23ean traders have 
materially contributed to the strength of the pirates, by the 
supply of arms and ammunition. At the port of Sambas, 
European vessels had not dai*ed to touch 02 )enly for twenty 
years ; but such means of resistance as the pirates were foxmd 
to possess in two recent attacks upon it, could never have been 
collected without large supplies from British traders. 

The small colonial craft, so necessary for the prosperity of 
these regions, cannot without great risk venture beyond the 
coast ; while „amed Malayan and Bugis praJms, and a few 
European speculators, engross most of the trade. 

The above ohseiwations ajxply more particularly to the coasts 
of Borneo and the adjacent islands ; but they are, in a great 
measiue, applicable to many jparts of Sumatra. The unfor- 
tunate king of Acheen, who has long been intimately con- 
nected with the British establishments, is a young man of 
estimable qualities, with a title ancient and undisjxuted, though 
perhaps a weak prince. All his chiefs acknowledge his autho- 
rity, though none submit to his control. Native traders from 
the coast of Coromandel, and Europeans from Pinang, fre- 
quent every river ; and the profit derived from their dealings 
Irishes the inhabitants with inducements and means to 
throw off their allegiance. The king, too feeble to reduce the 
revoiters, is only able to keep up a state of continual alarm 
and warfare, to which the mutual jealousies among the petty 
usurpers themselves mainly contribute. The trade of his do- 
minions is in a great measure carried on like smuggling, by 
armed boats running out at a favoui’ahle moment, hiding them- 
selves from danger, or fighting their way through opposition. 
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as occasion maj require, and la}ing. tlieir account .witli inalv- 
ing up for frequent losses bj exorbitant profits. In some: 
places, these almost, iiidepe.ndent bands are commanded bj. 
Malabar and, in ■ most instances, the petty chiefs 

whom they elevate, to authority are foreign vagrants. ' Those 
places which, , from their vicinity to the residence of thching, 
are least able to resist his. power, are supported ■ in their 
opposition by the interests of the ■ English traders ; and it 
is not to be forgotten, that when he made a partial attempt 
to regain his authority over all the neighhoining country, they 
petitioned the Em’opeaii authority to prevent, by its inter-, 
ference, his levying a duty upon his own subjects. The 
petition was attended to ; and the king was compelled, by the 
command of strangers, to forego the only means by which he 
could have preserved his dominions from anarchy and confti- 
sion. At the period, therefore, when the resources of his 
kingdom would have been unfolding themselves, by the im- 
proving industry of a well-regulated population, it is falling 
into decay, through the personal imbecility and political 
iveakness of tbe .monarch ; and, breaking into detached fiag- 
ments, is about to form as many separate principalities, as 
formerly there were independent governments throughout ail 
the Archipelago^’. 

That there has been, at some time, a more extensive com- 
merce on the shores of the Archipelago is highly probable, 
and that there might be cannot be doubted. The great 
resources, vegetable and mineral, with which they abound, 
such as spices, camphor, gold, and diamonds, and the faci- 
lities which they enjoy for navigation, offer means and 
inducements of the highest nature. The general character of 
the people, also, as far as it can be ascertained, appears 

^ If current report is to be credited, the fate of this unfortunate prince 
has been at last sealed; and the undisputed successor of "'that great and 

puissant king/^ to whom Queen Elizabeth gave an assurance, that 

far from ever having cause to repent an intercourse with the English, he 
** should have a most real and just cause to rejoice at it ; and to whom, 
on the part of the English nation, she gave a pledge, ‘‘that her promises 
“ were faithful, because the conduct of her subjects would he -prudent mid 
“ smcere'’-~has been obliged to abdicate his throne in favour of the son of a 
Pinang merchant I 
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equally fayoiirable to comiiiercial intercourse. Tliey are 
represented as mild, inoffensive^ not indisposed to inclustryj 
free from any obstinate prejudices of superstition, and 
altogntlier :Of a different temper from tliat' .of the few 
remain in a constant state of warfare on the coast. 

Another favourable circumstance is the existence of sove- 
reigns, whose rights, however infringed, are in principle 
acknowledged, and who have never been known to favour, 
what must be considered the chief misfortune of these 
countries, and the source of almost all the rest, the horrible 
system of piracy. The evil is manitest, and the remedy 
is not of difficult discovery. Were legitimate and achiow'- 
ledged sovereigns assisted in resuming their due authority, 
piracy and rebellion might be destroyed, tbese shores would 
be peopled with their native inhabitants, wdiose industry, 
awakened and invited by the opening of a safe navigation to 
the capitals, w^ould in fleets of small vessels, so essential to 
the prosperity of the Eastern settlements, bring the produce 
of the interior down the innumerable rivers, and commu- 
nicate to countries, beyond the reach of foreign adventeers 
the comforts of civilised life. 

A few years of repose to these islands, and of safe uninter- 
rupted commerce, with its attendant blessings, would repay 
with gain incalculable, what they now claim from the bene- 
volence and philanthropy, if not from the justice of Euro- 
peans, who have so essentially contributed to their degra- 
dation. If left neglected, without capital, without a safe 
navigation, almost without laws, the government disunited, 
the people groaning under vassalage and slavery, tliese races 
must descend still further in the scale of degradation, until 
scarcely a vestige will remain to vindicate the records of their 
history ; and their political existence will only be testified by 
acts of piracy perpetrated on defenceless vessels, wiiich fi’om 
accident or ignorance may visit their inhospitable shores. 

In all their Eastern settlements, the favourite policy of the 
Dutch seems to have been to depress the native inhabitants, 
and give every encouragement to the Chinese, who, generally 
speaking, are only itinerants and not children of the soil, and 
who follow' the almost universal practice of remitting the 
fruits of their industry to China, instead of spending them 
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where they were acquired* The Chinese, in all ages equally 
stipple, venal, and crafty, failed not, at a very early period, to 
leGoinmend themselves to the speculating Hollanders. They 
have, almost from the first, been their agents; and in the 
island of Java, in particular, they acquired from them the 
entire monopoly of the revenue farms and government con- 
tracts. Many of the most respectable Dutch families were 
intimately connected with the Chinese in their contracts and 
specidations, and whole provinces had been sold in perpe- 
tuity to some of them, the extensive j)opulatioii of which were 
thus assigned over to their imfeeling oppression, for the pur- 
pose of raising temporai*y supplies of money. 

On J ava, the Chinese have been generally left to their own 
laws and the regulations of their own chiefs ; and being, for 
the most part, merely temporary residents in the country, they 
devote themselves to the accumulation of w^ealth, without 
being very scrupulous about the means of obtaining it : when, 
therefore, they acquire grants of land, they generally contrive 
to reduce the peasants speedily to the condition of slaves. 
The improvement of the people, which was never much 
attended to by the Dutch, was still less so by the Chinese, 
and the oppression which they exercised in the vicinity of 
Batavia had opened the eyes of the Dutch themselves. A 
report of the Council of Batavia, a short time prior to the 
landing of the English, accordingly states, that although 
the Chinese, as being the most industrious settlers, should 
he the most useful, they on the contraiy have become a 
“ very dangerous people, and are to be considered as a pest 
to the country ; for which evil,” they add, “ there appears 
“ ter he no radical cure but their expulsion from the interior.” 
Wherever the Chinese formed extensive settlements in Java, 
the native inhahitants had no alternative but that of aban- 
doning the district or becoming slaves of the soil. The mo- 
nopolising spirit of the Chinese was often very pernicious to 
the produce of the soil, as may be seen even at this clay in 
the immediate vicinity of Batavia, where all the public 
markets are farmed by them, and the degeneracy and poverty 
of the lower orders are proverbial. 

The Chinese of Batavia are a very numerous body, and 
possess considerable wealth. They are active and industrious, 
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enteiTrfsing and speculative in the highest degree in the 
smallest or most extensive concerns, and equally well adapted 
for trade or agriculture ; but, at the same time, they are 
ciimxiiig, deceitful, covetous, and restless, and exceedingly 
unwarlike ill their habits and dispositions. This is the cha- 
racter given of them by Mr. Hogendorp, who, in considering 
the iniiiiious consequences of their extensive influence on 
Java, has draiTO a very just and able representation of it*. 

* We, the Batavians,” says Mr. Hogendorp, or rather our good 
and heroic ancestors, conquered these countries by force of arms. The 
Javans, who are immediately under our jurisdiction, acknowledge the 
Batavian nation or the East India Gomimny as their lord or sovereign; 
hut by so doing, although they resigned their political rights, they still 
“ retained their civil and personal liberty, at least their right thereto. 
But what relation do the Chinese bear to us, and what are the rights 
they can require from irs ? As foreigners and itinerant traders, this 
may be easily defined, hut as inhabitants aud settlers a further inquiry 
becomes necessaiy. To political rights, or to a share in the government 
and revenues of the country, they have not the slightest claim, and as 
inhabitants, they cannot even claim the enjo}Tnent of the same civil or 
personal privileges as the Javans : in the first place, because they are 
not natives of the country ; secondly, because they take no interest in 
the welfare or preservation of the country ; thirdly, because they only 
endeavour to derive their gain at the expense of the Europeans as well 
as the Javans, in order to return to China with the profits they make, 
** or at least to send as much of it as possible to their families there ; 
“ fourthly, because they have no regard whatever to the welfare of our 
country, and would be quite indifferent to the English, or any other 
nation, dri^dng us from Java. For these reasons, I conceive that the 
** Chinese have not the same right as the Javans to the freedom or pri- 
vilege of citizens. The basis of all civil communities is incontrovertibly 
the sacrifice of a part of the liberty, rights, and even property of each 
individual, for the enjoyment and security of the remainder ; and this. 
** remainder, when fixed, forms the civil freedom and privileges of such a 
community. Not only are the Chinese quite exempt from this sacrifice, 
but they are also, by the corruption of the Batavian government, much 
less biirthened than all the other inhabitants, even the Europeans, and 
are besides favoured with considerable privileges and exclusive means of 
gaming wealth. These are facts, which no one who is acquainted with 
Batavia can or will contradict. 

<< Were impartial justice to be adhered to, the Chinese would be looked 
upon and treated only as foreigners, who are suffered and admitted, as 
“ long as it is not injurious to our interest and safety, to settle in our 
country and under our protection, seeking in trade or agriculture their 
means of subsistence and emolument, and to whom, on account of their 
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In all tbe Malayan states^ the CMnese Lave made 
greatest efforts to get into their hands the farming of the port 

^^mimbers/ it is allowed by our indulgence, as long as they conduct 
"' themselves well and peaceably, to preserve and practise their o-wn 
" manners and customs, and even in particular places, to dwel together 
" under their own chiefs. 

" All the Chinese who come to Java every year in such vast numbers, 
" in the junks from China, or in other vessels from neighbouring places, 
" are the refuse of their nation, and principally from apiwnnce, the natives 
" of which are considered by their O'wn countrymen the worst of the 
" whole empire. These people come half naked and poor in the extrenae : 
" they add, therefore, so many more to the population, which must he 
" supported by the country, to which however they contribute nothing. 
" It must be acknowledged, they are, particularly at first, very active, in- 
" dustrious, inventive, and frugal. At Batavia they exercise almost every 
" useful art, trade, and handicraft, they cultivate and produce the best ve- 
" getables, they woih the sugar-mills, and appear therefore to be uncom- 
" monly useful and perhaps indispensible. 

" The trade in the interior, wholesale and retail : the trade to sea, to the 
" opposite shores, and elsewhere in the Straits, is entirely in their hands, 
" and is ahnost wholly carried on by them. In all considerable places on 
" the coast, as well as in the interior of Java, they have distinct tovms, 
" called kampongs, where they live under their o'wn chiefs, and follow 
" their own customs and manners. Finally, they have exclusively all the 
" farms of the government taxes and revenues, both in the Company’s 
" districts and in the dominions of the native princes : by which means 
" they are complete masters of aH trade, internal and foreign; and are en- 
" abled to make monopolies in every thing, which they do accordingly in 
" the most extensive manner. The burthens they have to hear are, on the 
" contrary, very trifling ; in fact, almost nothing : especially because they 
" are exempt from al feudal and personal services, which are so op- 
" pressive to the Javans. 

" To what can this impropriety and injustice be ascribed but to the go- 
" vernment of Batavia ? The Chinese have obtained all these favours and 
" privileges by making considerable presents, and thus sacrificing the in- 
"" terests of the Company and the nation to their selfishness and avarice. 
" These arbitrary governors of the East Indies have made the Chinese 
" possessors of Java: for I undertake to prove, that the wealth of the 
" Chinese on that island amounts to ten times as much as the property 
" of all the Europeans added together, and that their profits every year 
" bear the same proportion. 

" With reference to their numbers and character, I am of opinion that the 
" following resolutions regarding them might be adopted : That the Ghi- 
" nese on Java should be allowed to remain, and even that further arrivals 
"" of them should he peimitted; care being taken, however, to keep them 
"" in good order, that they should he prevented from injuring the Javans, 
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diitieSj and this' has generaily 'proved the ruin of the trade.' 
In addition to these cireumstances it should be recollected, 
that the Chinese, from their peculiar language and manners, 
form a kind of separate society in every place where they 
settle, %^dhch gives them a gi'eat advantage over every com- 
petitor in arranging monopolies of trade. The ascendancy of 
the Chinese requires to be cautiously guarded against and 
restrained ; and this, perhaps, cannot be better done, than by 
bringing forward the native population, and encouraging them 
in useful and industrious habits; 

Some of these observations regarding the Chinese are, in a 
high degree, applicable to the Arabs who frequent the Ma- 
layan countries, and imder the specious mask of religion 
prey on the simple unsiLspicious natives. The Chinese must, 
at all events, be admitted to- be - industrious ; but by far tbe 
greater part of the Arabs are mere useless drones, and idle 
consnmers of the produce of the ground : ahecting to be 
descended from the Prophet and the most eminent of his fol- 
lowers, when in reality they axe commonly nothing better 

eitlier by force or fraud ; that they be not more favoured tlian others : 
that they should contribute a proportionate and equitable share towards 
the revenues of the state for their enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenship, in the same manner as other inhabitants, which can best be 
effected by means of a capitation tax. Uncultivated and uninhabited 
lands might then be granted or sold to the Chinese, as well as to the na- 
tives, to establish sugar-mills or plantations. By these means, every 
practicable use and advantage would be derived from them, as an indus- 
trious and active people, without doing any injury to the other inhabi- 
tants, and especially the Javans as natives of the country : and because 
they have no interest in our national welfare, they should be made, as 
** an equitable compensation, to pay a higher rate to the state. In other 
respects, they may be completely subjected to our law's, and may be 
treated with kindness as well as justice. 

The number of Chinese on Java is much greater than is generally 
imagined, and annually more of them arrive by thousands. By con- 
nexions with the native women, their families increase in inconceivable 
numbers. These half-Chinese retain the language, religion, manners, 
“ customs, and even the dress of their fathers ; and are generally called 
“ Pernakans, although that name is also frequently applied exclusively to 
those Chinese who embrace the Mahometan religion ; and these, as a 
separate class of people, have their own chiefs, or sometimes confound 
themselves with the Javans, and can only be distinguished by their 
“ lighter complexion.” 
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tliaB manumitted slaves, they worm themselyes into the 
favour of the Malayan chiefs, and often x3rocure the highest 
offices under them. They hold like robbers the offices which 
they have obtained as sycophants, and cover all mth the 
sanctimonious veil of religious hyx30crisy. 

Under the pretext of instructing the Maid f us in the prin- 
ciples of the Mahometan religion, they inculcate the most 
intolerant bigotry, and render them incapable of receiving 
any species of useful knowledge. It is seldom that the East 
is visited by Arabian merchants of large ca|}ital, but there are 
numerous adventoers who cany on a coasting trade from port 
to port, and by asserting the religious claims of Sheikh, gene- 
rally obtain an exemption from all x)ort duties in the Malayan 
states. They are also not unfirequently concerned in j^iracies, 
and are the j)rincix)al j)romoters of the slave-trade. 

This may serve, in some degree, to illustrate the necessity 
of establishing an equal and uniform system of port regu- 
lations throughout the whole of the Malayan countries ; for if 
the Chinese, on the one hand, are peimitted to farm mij)ort 
and export duties in different ports, they have every facility 
allowed them to form combinations, in order to secm^e a 
monopoly to Chinese traders ; and on the other hand, if the 
Arabs, nnder religious pretexts, are entirely exempted from 
duties, they may baffle all competition, and engross the trade 
of the Malayan countries to the exclusion of Euroj)ean 
traders altogether. 

Let the Chinese and Arabs still trade to the eastward. 
Without them, the trade WBuld be reduced to less than one- 
third of even what it is at present, for it is only through the 
stimulus which they give to the industry of the coimtry that 
its resources are to be developed : but let their trade be regu- 
lated ; and above all, let them not be left in the enjoyment of 
immunities and advantages, which are neither x>ossessed by 
Em'opeans, nor the indigenous inhabitants of the country. 
Since the reduction of the Dutch influence in the East, several 
of the ];)orts formerly dependant on them have almost become 
Arab colonies. The evil is obviously increasing every day, 
and can only be checked by encouraging the native pox)ula“ 
tion, and regulating on equal terms the duties of the Malayan 
and other Eastern ports. 
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In many other respeets besides those which we have stated^ 
the commercial policy adoj^ted by the Dutch, with regard to 
the Eastern islands and the Malayan states in general, was 
contrary to # principles of natimxl justice, and imworthy of 
any enlightened and civilized nation 

* Among the exports from Java for the Europe market, no particular 
notice has been taken in the text of the extent of the spice trade, the pro- 
duce of the Moluccas having, during the provisional administration of the 
British government, been conveyed direct from Amboina to the port of 
London, without being landed and re-assorted at Batavia, as was formerly 
the case under the Dutch government. 

The sovereign Prince of the Netherlands has, by a solemn act, abandoned 
his right to the feudal services of his native subjects in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, but has at the same time resen’-ed to the state the exclusive mono- 
poly of the spices. It may perhaps have been deemed expedient, in aid of 
the finances of Great Britain, that this odious monopoly should have been 
permitted to remain for upwards of five years under her uncontrolled do- 
minion ; and that, while the cloves on Amboina were raised by forced ser- 
vices, the nutmeg gardens on Banda should have been cultivated by slaves. 
There may have been reasons also which induced her to continue the system 
of extirpation in the neighbouring islands, and to act up to those stipula- 
tions for depressing these unhappy countries, for which the Dutch have in 
all ages been so justly reprobated. But now that the sovereign, to whom 
they are again cedei has recommenced the Dutch administration in the 
Eastern seas, with an appearance of something more like justice, humanity, 
and sound policy than we have been in the habit of witnessing for the last 
two centuries,, it is to be hoped that the profits of two annual cargoes of 
spices, whatever they may amount to, will never be considered of sufiScient 
importance to tempt a great and magnanimous nation longer to trample on 
the hallowed rights of humanity, and to persevere in a system, which, while 
it may have afforded a temporary profit, has tended to degiude, depopulate, 
and destroy the fairest countries in creation. If the nutmeg and clove 
trees were allowed to grow where Providence would seem to have ordained 
that in their natural course they should, and this trade were opened to a 
free commerce, nutmegs might perhaps be procured as cheap as betel-nut, 
and cloves as cheap as pepper. 

"" In the Spice Islands,” observes 'Adam Smith, the Dutch are said to 
burn all the spiceries which a fertile season produces beyond what they 
expect to dispose of in Europe, with such a profit as they think sufficient. 
In the islands where they have no settlements they give a premium to 
those who collect the blossoms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg 
trees which naturally grow there, but which this savage policy has now, 

‘‘ it is said, completely exterminated. Even in the islands where they 
have settlements, they have very much reduced, it is said, the number 
‘‘ of those trees. If the produce even of their o\vn islands was much 
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.From authentic accounts it appears, tliat they attemptedTo 
destroy ..and eradicate 'from a vast range of countries tiie'iiiost 
'advantageoiis produce of the land, in .order to favour their .own 
petty traffic, and burnt a large proportion of . the lesidue, in 
order to keep up their monopoly price in Europe on a small 
proportion of this produce. Against errors of this kind, it is 
to be hoped the more enlightened policy of the present era 
will be an effectual preventive ; but there are others, so in- 
terwoven with the interests of these islands, and so local in 
their natoe, that they may not so easily attract the attention 
of the governing power. 

One feature of the Dutch policy in the Eastern Isles seems 
to have been the exclusion of all foreign trade, wdiether Eu- 
ropean or native ; excepting at certain specified ports mider 
their own immediate control. This policy wns as much con- 
nected W' itli the general government of the coiintiy, as with 
the commercial profits of the Company ; for in an Archipelago 
of such unparalleled extent, inhabited by tribes of such va- 
rious characters, formidable in a high degree from their very 
w^ant of civilization, it wns necessary to bring foiward some of 
the most powerful and most favourably situated of these nu- 
merous states, and to hold them answerable for the proceed- 
ings of the several districts under their influence. Such views 
gave rise to the establishment of certam regular and deter- 
mined trading ports, and led to the vigilant suppression of all 

greater than what suited their market, the natives, they suspect, might 
find means to convey some part of it to other nations ; and the best way, 
they imagine, to secure their own monopoly, is to take care that no more 
shall grow than what they themselves carry to market. By diflerent 
acts of oppression, they have reduced the population of the Moluccas 
nearly to the number which is sufficient to supply with fresh provisions 
and other necessaries of life, their own insignificant gamsons, and such 
of their ships as occasionally come there for a cargo of spices. Under 
the government of the Portuguese, however, these islands are said to 
have been tolerably well peopled.’^ 

Had Dr. Smith written at the present day he might have heightened the 
picture by observing, that so far from even being able to supply the garrisons, 
these islands have long been considered incapable of raising sufficient sup- 
plies for their own subsistence j they hav'e for many years depended almost 
entirely on Java for rice and the common necessaries of life, and latterly 
supplies have been sent to them from Bengal. 
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attempts at competition and independence on tlie part of tlio 
inferior states. 

Had tills measure been combined with a liberal encourage- 
ment of the home trade, as it may be denominated, between 
these privileged ports established by the Dutch, and the va- 
rious countries imder their influence, little doubt can be enter- 
tained that it would have tended materially to promote the 
civilization and general improvement of all the neighbouring 
nations. Very difierent, however, was the object of the Dutch 
agreements with the difierent rajas of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. In some cases it was to secure a monopoly of all the 
tin, pepper, camphor, and other saleable articles produced in 
tlieir dominions ; in others it was to hind the chiefs them- 
selves to destroy the only saleable articles that their comitry 
could furnish, lest the monopoly price of the Dutch should be 
injured by a greater quantity of such produce being brought 
to market. The Dutch genius, though exclusively devoted to 
commerce, has never yet been able to discover the truth of 
the maxim, that in the long run it may be as gainful ta make 

small profits on large sales as large profits on smaller sales 
their policy, on the contrary, has not been inaptly compared 
to a man putting out one of his eyes to strengthen the sight of 
the other. 

it must be admitted, that the line of conduct pursued by 
the English towards the Malayan nations, had by no means 
been of a conciliatory or prepossessing chai’acter. Our inter- 
course with them had been carried on almost exclusively 
through the medium of adventurers little acquainted with 
either the country or people, who have been frequently more 
remarkable for boldness than principle Indeed, the want 
of any settled basis of trafiic, and the long indifference of 
the British government to the complaints of either party, 
had produced so many impositions, reprisals, piracies, and 

* This general remark is not intended to apply to the traders of Pinang 
(Prince of Wales’ Island), who are in general well-informed and most ho- 
nourable in their dealings, possessing great experience in the trade, and 
acquaintance with the habits and character of the natives : but this esta- 
blishment is comparatively of recent date, and the very general view here 
taken has reference to the intercourse which has subsisted during the hist 
century. 
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iBiirderSj that any eastern trader must Lave felt Hmself very 
miicli in the situation of a dealer in spirits, tobacco, and 
blankets, ' among the Indians of North' America. '' It was the 
remark of Mr. Fai-qiihar, than whom no man is more exten- 
sively acquainted with the interests and resources of East in- 
sular India, that the indifference of the British government 
must have originated solely in the want of infomation or in- 
correctness of knowledge ; since it is not improbable, that the 
riches of Sumatra and Borneo are equal to those either of 
Brazil or New” Spain ; and it is only from the disadvantages 
under wliich we had hitherto entered into the competition, 
that these great sources of wealth had so long been engrossed 
by other nations 

The doctrine, that a colony should always be considered a 
distant province of the mother-country, has been foreign to 
the political creed of the Dutch ; and at any rate the radical 
w’^ant of strength in the government of Batavia may have pre- 
vented them from ventm'ing to act upon it. Of course, they 
must always have contemplated the prosperity of the eastern 
tribes with the invidious regi’et of a rival shopkeeper, and re- 
garded their progress in civilization with the jealousy of a 
timid despot. The fact sufficiently establishes the truth of 
this remark. 

Independently of the effects of the European influence just 
described, the causes which have tended most to the depres- 
sion of the Malayan tribes, and the deterioration of them cha- 
racter, are the cml commotions to w”hich every state is liable, 
jfrom the radical ’want of strength in the sovereign ; the con- 
stant w”ars bet^veen the petty chieftains and heads of villages ; 
the ill-defined succession to the throne, firom the doctrine of 
primogeniture being imperfectly recognized ; the prevalence 
of piracy in all the Eastern Seas ; the system of domestic sla- 
ver}’', and all its concomitant evils, as wars for the purpose of 
procuring slaves, and the want of confidence between family 
and family, man and man ; the want of a generally-established 
and recognized system of laws, civil and criminal ; the want 
of a similar system of commercial regulations respecting 

See an able report on the Eastern Islands, by R. T. Farqiibar, Esq. 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of Wales' Island. 
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port duties, ancliorage, and oilier cliarges, to prevent arbi- 
trary exactions and impositions in the various Malayan ports ; 
and, finally, the monopoly of the trade assumed by the Ma- 
layan rajas. Had Java remained permanently annexed to 
the British crown, the redress of these evils would have been, 
in a great measure, in the power of the English nation; the 
imdertaldiig w’ould have been wmrthy of their general charac- 
ter, and there was no other nation that could have possessed 
the means in an equal degree, even if it had indeed possessed 
the inclination. 

The prevalence of piracy on the Malayan coasts, and the 
light in which it was viewed as an honourable occupation, 
worthy of being followed by young princes and nobles, is an 
evil of ancient date, and intimately connected with the Ma- 
layan habits. The old Malayan romances, and the fragments 
of their traditional history, constantly refer with pride to pira- 
tical cruizes. 

In addition to other causes, which I shall not stop to specify, 
the state of the eastern population, and the intolerant spirit of 
the religion of Islam^ have eminently tended to increase the 
practice. The Arab Sheikhs and Sayeds, whatever doc- 
trines they failed to inculcate, never neglected to enforce 
the meril of plmidering and massacreing the infidels ; an abo- 
minable tenet, which has tended more than any other doctrine 
of the Koran to the propagation of this religion. Numerous 
and various are the tribes of the Eastern Isles which have not 
embraced the religion of Islam to this day, and consequently 
are reckoned infidels; cruizes against such were, and are, 
constantly certain of receiving the approbation of all the Arab 
teachers settled in the Malayan countries. The practice of 
piracy is now an evil so extensive and formidable, that it can 
be put dovui by the strong hand alone ; though precautions 
against its recurrence might be taken, by rendering, under the 
system of acknowledged ports, every chieftain answerable for 
his own temtory. 

Connected with this evil, though of much wider extent, is 
the system of slavery in the Malayan countries, which, to ap- 
ply the energetic language of Mr. Htt to this subject, has been 
none of the least efficient causes of keeping down these re- 
gions “ in a state of bondage, ignorance, and blood.” In the 
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begiiiiiing of tli6 year ISOS, tho Marquis Wollcsley abo- 
lisliecl slavery throiigboiit Inc^^ and, on tlie 4tli of June, 
1811, the Earl of Minto, by an order to emancipate all the 
government slaves at Malacca, and to direct that hereafter no 
slaves should be purchased or received on account of govern- 
ment, gave to the Malayan nations an earnest of his senti- 
ments on the subject. It is certainly to the credit of our 
eoiintryinen in the East, that they have ever opposed all at- 
tempts to introduce the abominable slave traffic into our set- 
tlements there. It was prohibited at Madras by an act of the 
Governor and Coimcil, of so early a date as 1682. 

The sources of slavery in the Malayan countries are chiefly 
piracy at sea, captivity in war, man-stealing along the coast, 
and the penalties enacted in the Malayan law respecting debfs 
and sundry misdemeanors. The surviving crews of vessels 
which fall into the hands of the pirates are generally disposed 
of by sale at the first market. The captives taken in the con- 
stant wars which the Malayan chieftains carry on against each 
other, are generally employed in domestic occupations, tend- 
ing cattle, and cultivating the ground, wffiere there is no op|)or- 
tunity of bringing them to market. This, however, is seldom the 
case, since such numbers are constantly required by the Arabs 
and Chinese traders, and heretofore by the Dutch. Many of 
the Arab trading vessels are almost exclusivelj" navigated by 
the slaves of the owner ; and in their progress from island to 
island, they find little difficulty in recruiting their crew, by 
receiving presents of slaves, or if that should fail, by kidnapping 
the imfoi'tunate natives. This fonns a strong argument against 
admitting the unrestricted range of the islands to either Chinese 
or Arab traders ; for while this is pennitted, the abolition of 
the system of kidnapping would be absolutely impossible. 
The pagan tribes in the vicinity of the Mahometans, such as 
those ouBdliy and some of the tribes of CeleheSythe Harafuras^ 
the black Papuas or oriental negroes, the original inhabitants 
of Hdlamalura^ Coram^ and other easterly nations, are in a 
great measiue the%dctims of the kidnapping system, and being 
infidels are considered as fair booty. 

Nothing has tended more decidedly to the deterioration of 
the Malayan character, than the want of a well defined and 
generally acknowledged system of law and commercial regu- 
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lation. The Malayan nations had, in general, made consider- 
able progress in civilization, before the introduction of the 
Mahometan religion among them : they had, accordingly, 
regular institutions of their own, some of which were prohably 
of considerable antiquity, derived irom the continent of 
India, and consequently radically different from those of the 
Arabs* , 

Some difficulty appears to have occiUTed in adapting these 
institutions to the general tenor of the Mahometan law, and 
many anomalous ones appear accordingly to have sprung up 
in different states. These occur in every part of jurisprudence, 
■whether commercial, civil, or criminal, and are recited in the 
TJndmig undang and Adat Maldyii^ which are the systems of 
national law among the Maldyiis, They vary considerably 
from each other in different states, and still more from the 
generally acknowledged principle of Mahometan law, as 
received by the Arabs. Hence there is, in almost every state, 
a constant struggle between the adherents of the old Malayan 
usages and the Hdy L% together with other religious persons, 
who are desirous of introducing the laws of the Arabs, in 
order to increase their own importance. 

Among the numerous and important evils which result from 
this complex and ill-defined system, may he reckoned its 
affording an opening for the caprice and tyranny of the 
rulers, and producing a general insecurity both of person and 
property. ^ 

The state of the Moslem religion is very different here from 
what it is in the old Mahomeclan states, such as Persia, Turkey, 
or Arabia. In many of the Eastern Islands paganism still 
remains : in some districts there are many Clnistians, and the 
Chinese swarm in every Malayan country, and live inter- 
mingled udth the Mahomedans. This mixture of religion and 
tribes has tended, in some degree, to soften the intolerance of 
the Mahoniedan system among the Malayan nations, and 
neither the positive authority of Zslam, nor the persuasions 
of their Arab teachers, have hitherto been able to induce 
them to abandon entirely their own peculiar usages and cus- 
toms. With some of these usages, especially those which 
relate to wrecks on the Malayan shores, and the commercial 
regulations of the different ports, it becomes incumbent on 
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the supreme Eiiropeaii authority to interfere* 
these, the o|)portimity might perhaps be taken to procure the 
abandonment of some of those maxims and usages, which 
have the strongest tendency to prevent their improvement, and 
counteract the habits of civilized life. 

A circimistance , highly ' injiirious to- the . commerce of the 
Malayan nations is the trading nionojDoly, which in most of 
the Malayan ports is actually assumed by the chiefs. Of this 
inonopoly there is no trace in the Undamg vndang of the 
MaldyuSy or in the iragments of their history which have yet 
come to light, and it is a question whether this pernicious 
practice has not been copied from the monopoly regulations 
of the Dutch. AYliere this system has been fully carried into 
effect, it has generally succeeded effectually in repressing 
industry and commercial enterprize ; and where it has been 
for some time established, its evils have been felt so deeply, 
that it may be presumed the Malayan chiefs might be induced 
to relinquish it in favour of a regnlated commerce, whenever 
they might regain the power of collecting regular duties in 
lieu of it. The Malayan laws and customs are fortunately of 
a very different kind horn those adopted among the great 
nations of the continent in their vicinity. These nations, 
especially the Siamese and Gochin Chinese, have long been 
accustomed to look up to the Chinese, with whom they coin- 
cide in religion and mannervS, and from whom they have 
adopted their exclusive maxims of foreign intercourse. The 
Malay on the other hand, though accustomed to look up 
to the Arabs as then* religious instructors, seldom hesitate to 
admit the superiority of both the Europeans and Chinese, 
both to themselves and to the Arabs, in the arts of life and 
general science ; and it is certainly our interest to encourage 
them in this mode of thinking, and to prevent the increase of 
the Arab influence among them. 

The Dutch nation appears to have pursued, as a principle 
of policy, the propagation of Christianity among the Eastern 
Islands. The same object had been previously followed by 
the Portuguese with great success, and there are now several 
small islands in the Malayan Archipelago, inhabited almost 
exclusively by Christians ' of the Catholic persuasion. In 
maiiy other islands the Protestant persuasion has made con- 
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siderable progress, and teachers, in the jfionrishing times of 
the Batavian Regency, were dispersed over all the low chain 
of islands which extend from Bali and Lnnibok fSdsakJ to 
the great island Timor. The islands in which the Christian 
faith has been most extensively diffiised are the great island 
Ende m Meng-ardi^ the great island of yimor, and the several 
small islands in the vicinity, and Amboina. In many of these 
islands the natives having no mitten character of their own, 
have been instructed in the Roman character, and taught to 
read Malayan and other dialects in it. There have also been 
various formularies printed for their use, and translations have 
been executed for them in some of their languages, which 
have little or no affinity to the Malayan. The propagation of 
Christianity among these islands is obviously liable to none 
of those objections which have been urged against its mis- 
sionaries on continental possessions. A great proportion of 
the natives are still pagans, under the influence of a wild and 
almost unintelligible superstition, the principles of which are 
not recorded in books, but are handed down, like stories of 
ghosts, fairies, and witches, with all the imcertainty of tradi- 
tion. In most instances, the people, though they stand in 
great awe of the priests or enchanters, or dealer’s with invisible 
spirits, are very little attached to the superstition in which 
they are educated. Many of them are said to be very desi- 
rous of procming instruction, and in some places they look 
up with a degree of veneration to the Mahomedans, as a 
people who have received something which they still want. 

These observations on the Malayan Islands in general, 
apply to no part of the Archipelago more than to the im- 
portant and great island of Borneo. 

Bokxeo is not only one of the most fertile countries in the 
world, but one of the most productive in gold and diamonds‘^'\ 

* Gold. — From a calculation recently made, it appears that the number 
of Chinese employed in the gold mines at Mentrada and other places on 
the western side of Borneo, amounts to not less than thirty-two thousand 
working men. When a mine affords ho more than four henghah (weigliing 
about two dollars each, or something less than a taUl) per man in the year, 
it is reckoned a losing concern, and abandoned accordingly. Yaluing the 
hevighal at eighteen Spanish dollars, which is a low rate of estimation, and 
supposing only four bcngMs produced in the year by the. labour of each 
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Its camplior is the finest known, and it is thought capaHe of 
producing every kind of spice. Its eastern coasts, which 

man, the total produce is 128,000 hmghals, worth 2 , 224,000 Spanish 
dollars, equal to 556 , 0001 , at the rate of five shillings the dollar. But it 
is asserted, that upon the general run of the mines, seldom less than six 
h^gJcals per head has been obtained, and in very rainy seasons seven. 
Taking the medium at six and a half bengkah, the 32,000 Chinese will 
procure 208,000 bengkds, which, at eighteen Spanish dollars the heng kalis 

3 . 744.000 Spanish dollars, equal to 936 , 000 ?. Such is the result of a very 
moderate calculation of the produce of these mines. According to an esti- 
mate made in the year 1812 , the annual produce of the mines on the west 
coast of Borneo was estimated at 4 , 744,000 Spanish dollars, being an ex- 
cess of a million sterling. The quantity of gold procured on Sumatra, the 
supposed golden Chersonesus of the ancients, is according to Mr. Marsden 
about 30,800 ounces, which, at 4 ?. sterling the ounce, is worth 123 , 200 ?., 
equal to 492,800 Spanish dollars. 

With respect to the disposal of the gold from the mines of Borneo, it 
may be observed, that every native Chinese, whether employed in the 
mines, in agriculture, as merchant or artificer, manges every year to remit 
at least the value of one iakil, more or less, of gold to his relations in 
China. These remittances are generally made by the junks in gold, as it 
saves freight, is more easily smuggled on shore without the notice of the 
rapacious IMandarin, and remitted over-land to the residence of their fami- 
lies. Taking the Chinese male population who can thus remit at double 
the number employed in the mines, and supposing one half to be born in 
the country, most of whom may not remit to China, this remittance would 
amount to 34,000 bengkals or taMls, which at eighteen {Spanish dollars is 

61 2.000 dollars, or 153 , 000 ?. 

It is calculated that, one year with another, at least five hundred Chinese 
return in the junks to their native country with a competency. Several 
have been kno’wn to tal^e away one thousand bengkals of gold, many from 
three to five hundred, but very few return before they have cleared a com- 
petency of two thousand dollars, or from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty tahil of gold. This goes partly in gold j though they prefer invest- 
ing a part of it in tin from Banka, opium, and other articles. Say, how- 
ever, that they remit one half in gold, five hundred men, at one thousand 
dollars each, will give five hundred thousand dollars, which added to the 
small family remittances, accounts for an amount exceeding one million of 
dollars, or 250 , 000 ?. This calculation, however, seems to be far within 
the mark, aod gives less by one half than what is usually stated to be re- 
mitted to China from the Bornean mines, which has been estimated at a 
loose guess at two millions of dollars, or 500 , 000 ?. 

A further amount of not less than the value of a million of dollars 
( 250 , 000 ?.) is supposed to find its way annually to Western India, and 
principally to Bengal, vid Batavia, Malacca, and Pinang, for the pur- 
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abound in sago, also lumish a gi'eater quantity of birds’ -nests, 
sea-slug, and other commodities in great demand in the 

chase of opium aud piece goods. The surplus enriches Java and some of 
the other islands, in exchange for salt, tobacco, coarse cloths, &c. 

As the mines are worked with so little expence of machinery, the funds 
necessary for commencing an undertaking of the kind are small ; and as 
the property of the soil belongs to the first occupant, almost every Chinese 
would become a proprietor, hut from the mode by which their services are, 
in the first instance, secured by the council of proprietors or kongsis. A 
parcel of half-starved Chinese, enchanted with the prospect of wealth on 
the golden shores of Borneo, readily find a passage in the annual junks 
that sail from the mother-country to Borneo, at ten dollars a head. On their 
arrival, being unable to pay the passage money, and the tax of a dollar per 
head, established by the native authority, while their immediate wants of 
food, clothing, and habitation, are urgent and imperious, the proprietors of 
the mines find it easy to engj^e their services for three or four years. In 
some other cases, agents are employed to obtain men from China, on stipu- 
lated agreements, to work for a number of years j the usual rate of payment 
to the miners so engaged is not considered to average less than five Spanish 
dollars a month. No sooner, however, are these engagements concluded 
with their masters, than a number of them club together with the funds 
they have been able to save, and commence a new mine upon their joint 
account, in a few years acquiring a competency to return to their native 
country. 

Diamonds — There appears to he no just foundation for the idea, that 
the diamonds of Borneo are inferior to those of Golconda. Many of an 
inferior quality have no doubt found their way into the market, because 
there was perhaps less skill and judgment in the selection ; but the value of 
diamonds here, as well as every where else, depends upon their shape, size, 
and water, and in this respect the diamonds of Borneo will bear a com- 
parison with those of any country yet known. Indeed, as far as we may 
judge from the pi’esent state of our information, the Landak mines alone 
are as productive, and its diamonds as precious, as any other in the world. 

The principal mines where diamonds are regularly dug for on Borneo, 
and found in any considerable quantities, are those of Landak, Sangau, on 
the great river Lawi, and the districts of Banjer-masin. Diamonds have 
been occasionally found within the limits of Borneo Proper, at Matan and 
Sukadana. The mines of Landak are as ancient as the Malayan dominion 
on the islands, those of Sangau are of more recent date, and those of Banjer- 
masin are said to have been first discovered in^ the reign of Sultan Sepoh, 
from whom the present sultan is the fourth in descent. 

Diamonds are not only found in the bottom of rivers when dry, but at 
the foot of craggy hills and mountains, llie pdrits, or mines, are dug to 
the depth of from one to five fathoms only ; but experience has invariably 
proved, that the deeper they are dug, not only are the diamonds more abun- 
dant, but su]>erior in size, shape, and water. Ihe .soil which produces 
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Chinese market^ than the other islands of the East ; but the 
interiDr has never been explored bj Europeans; It may be 

diamonds is Jchoto from a species of earth called by the natives labor or 
labor •’gig^gi. This is sometimes black, sometimes white, red, orange, and 
green : it is a species of earth which stains the clothes of the labourer, and 
is distinguished by many names. 

At Ldiidak there are ten pdriU worked by Chinese, and in each from 
twenty to thirty labourers employed. As a general average, eight Chinese 
are supposed to find about eight bmg'kads of diamonds in a year. From two 
to three hundred of the smallest sort are supposed to go to a benghali va- 
lued at from twenty to twenty-four rupees. This is independent of the 
larger ones, which are casual. So far back as the year 1738, the Butch 
annually exported from the produce of these mines, diamonds to the value 
of from two to three hundred thousand dollars. 

Few courts of Europe could perhaps boast of a more brilliant display of 
diamonds than, in the prosperous times of the Dutch, was exhibited by 
the ladies of Batavia, the principal and only mart yet opened for the Bor- 
nean diamond mines, and whence those known in the European world have 
been procured. With the decline of the Dutch government, however, the 
demand has decreased, and the mines are now almost neglected, the nu- 
merous diamond-cutters not being able to obtain a livelihood. Formerly, 
when more Chinese were employed in the mines of L^ndak, diamonds 
from ten to thirteen carats were common in the public markets. The 
Pangeran of Ldndak now %vears one of eighteen, and another of fourteen 
carats and a half. Since Java has been in the posvsession of the English, 
rough diamonds from Borneo have, been sent to England, and, even in a 
very unfavourable state of the market, turned out an advantageous remit- 
tance. 

Among the larger diamonds which these mines have produced, it may 
not be uninteresting to mention, that the great diamond now in the pos- 
session of the Sultan of Matan, which has been seen and examined by 
Europeans, weighs three hundred and sixty-seven carats : it is of the shape 
of an egg indented on one side. It is, however, uncut? and, on this 
account, it may be difficult to say, whether it will become the largest cut 
diamond ever known 5 for the famous diamond of Aiirung Zebe, called 
the Mogul, in its rough state, weighed seven hundred and ninety-five 
carats, and was then valued at 600,000?., but when cut was reduced to 
two hundred and seventy-nine carats. ITiis celebrated diamond, known 
by the name of the hlatan diamond, was discovered by a dayak, and 
claimed as a droit of royalty by the Sultan of the country, Gdru-Laya ; 
but was handed over to the Pangeran of Landak, whose brother having 
got possession of it, gave it as a bribe to the Sultan of Sukadana, in order 
that he might be placed on the throne of Landak : the lawful prince, how- 
ever, having fled to Bantam, by the aid of the prince of that country and 
the Dutch, succeeded in regaining possession of his district, and nearly 
destroyed Sdkaddna. It has remained as an heir-loom in the family of 
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conjectured, that the ignorance of the state of the country is 
one of the princij^ai causes that no European settlement on it 
has hitherto proved advantageous, but has generally been 
abandoned after a short trial. The only exception to this 
observation is the Dutch settlement oi Bdnjer-mdmiy which 
continued from 1747 to 1810, when it was formally aban- 
doned by Marshal Daendals to the Sultan, by agreement, for 
the sum of fifty thousand Spanish dollars. The Sultan soon 
after sent an embassy, inviting the English to settle; and 
previous to the conquest of Java, the Earl of Minto received 
the ambassadors at Malacca, and accepted their invitation. 

The only tenitory to which the Dutch had any claim on 
the ivsland of Borneo, was the coast Ixorn Sitkaddna to Mem- 
juitaa; this territory they acquired by virtue of a cession from 
the Sultan of Bantam in 1778. They destroyed Sukaddna^ 
and established factories at Pontidna and Mempdiva^ which 
however they abandoned as unproductive after a period of 
fourteen years. 

In no other part of the island of Borneo has there been 
any European settlement. The English, in 1772, intended to 
have established a factory at Pdsir, but they abandoned the 
design on some commotions taking place in that state. Its 
object was to make Pdsir a depot for opium and India piece 
goods, and for the contraband trade in spices. In 1774, a 
short time after the first settling of Balamhangcvn^ Mr. Jesse 
was deputed as Resident to Borneo proper^ and concluded a 
treaty with that state, by which he acquired for the settlement 
of Balanibdngan the exclusive trade in pepper, stipulating in 
return to protect Borneo from the piratical incursions of the 
Sdhi and Mendcmdwi men. Neither of the parties, however, 
fulfilled its agreement, though the Residency at Borneo was 
continued for some year’s after the first breaking np of the 
settlement of Balamhdngan in 1775. 

On the north-east of Borneo proper lies a very considerable 
territory, the sovereignty of which has been long claimed by 
the Sidii government; a very considerable part of this, together 
with the islands off the coast, have been for upwards of forty 

these princes for four descents, and is almost the only appendage of royalty 
now remaining. 
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years regularly eeded to the English by the aSWm.S’, and 
also at different periods been assumed by them, without any 
objection on the part of the government of Borneo 
This ceded district, extending hroni the river 
north-west, which foiins the boundary of Borneo to 

the great bay on the north-east, is undoubtedly a rich and 
fertile country, though in a rude and uncultivated state, and it 
is admirably situated for commerce, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent failiues of Balamhwngan may seem to indicate the con- 
trary. Balambdiigan one of the small islands off the 
Bortheiii extremity of the island of Borneo, and included in 
the grant to the English. It would be foreign to the 
present object to enter into any details concerning the history 
of the settlement of Balamhdngan^ but it may be proper to 
mention, that all the gentlemen who were engaged in the last 
attempt were convinced that the bottom of the great MaMdu 
Bag would have been infinitely preferable as a settlement on 
every account. Balamhdiigan is exactly analogous, in every 
respect, to Piiiang; it does not admit of territorial extension, 
and must exist, if at all, by commerce solely. Malitclu^ on the 
other hand, is a dependency on the island of Borneo, which 
admits of any degree of territorial extension, may always sub- 
sist any number of inhabitants by its own produce, and is said 
to coinniumcate, by a land carriage of little more than forty 
miles, with the central lakes in the vicinity of the gold coun- 
tries. ■ ' ' 

From every inquiry, however, and the result of some expe- 
rience, and much reflection, it may be stated, that no settlement 
which is foimded on a commercial, instead of a territorial 
basis, is likely to succeed in that quarter. We have already 
acquired territorial rights, and therefore the only question 
seems to be, whether these cannot be turned to advantage, as 
well by cultivation as by commerce. The Bdyaks^ or original 
inhabitants of Borneo, are said to he not only industrious, but 
particularly disposed to agriculture, and so manageable, that 
a handful of Maldym have, in numerous places, reduced many 
thousands of them to the condition of peaceful cultivators of 
the ground. Indeed nothing seems wanting but a govern- 
ment strong enough to afford eificient protection to person and 
property. In the case of the it must be considered as 
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an advantage, that tliey have not hitherto adopted the religion 
of Islam, and would consequently be more ready ironi the 
first to regard us as their fiiends. It ought to be calculated 
among the inducements to form a settlement on Borneo, that 
in that quarter oin territorial arrangement would interteie 
wi th the claims or the rights of no Exnropean nation . To recom- 
mend, however, the immediate establishment of a settlement 
at this particular spot, and on a basis so new, would obviously 
be premature, as notwithstanding the length of time we oc- 
cupied Balmnhdngan^ not only the inteiior of Borneo was 
almost unknown, hut until lately, even a great part of its 
coasts. This supineness in the government of Balamhdngan 
is perhaps not unexampled. The want of local information 
has, indeed, often proved fatal to the infant settlements of the 
English. “ Colonies and settlements of every kind,” says the 
author of the Letter on the Nagrais Expedition, must at 
first be attended with many difliculties, which however a 
judicious perseverance will surmoimt, if there be not some 
original fault in the establishment. It must be obvious to 
every one, that the English never made a settlement, in 
which they were not impeded by some miforeseen difficul- 
ties, so as at least frequently to make abandoning the infant 
establishment appear the most prudent step, without even 
hoping any retiun for the prodigious expense wbich may have 
been incurredhy the undertaking,”T—^‘^ Various reasons,” adds 
that author, may be ascribed for this event ; but incapacity 
“ in the person entrusted with the management, and the 
want of previous examination of the place, seem to me the 
“ most common and the most considerable.” Without stop- 
ping to inquire how far the want of success in our several at- 
tempts to settle Balambdngan may have been fairly attributable 
to either of these causes, it may be confidently asserted, that 
the last establishment failed chiefly from its being solely of a 
military nature, without either professional merchants or mer- 
cantile adventurers being attached to it. 

These observations respecting Balamhdngan apply to it 
chiefly as a territorial establishment ; but there is no doubt 
that it would speedily attain commercM importance. Many 
of the commercial advantages which recommended its selec- 
tion still exist, to an equal or greater extent ; especially those 
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wliieli relatecl to CocliinCMiiaj Cliampaj and Cambodia. But 
tills digression has already exceeded its reasonable limits, and 
it is necessary to revert to the' more immediate point under 
consideration,- the coimnerce:- of -Java. Any account of this 
commerce Avoiild be imperfect, which after stating the extent 
to which it is carried, and the mode in which it is conducted 
with the adjacent islands in the same Archipelago, should 
omit to mention the^ advantages of an intercourse with. Japan, 
and some notices on the Japan trade. 

The history of the Dutch connexion mtli that country is 
well Imowii, and can never be forgotten. Perhaps there is not 
such an instance in the annals of commerce, of the disgrace- 
M arts to which mercantile cupidity will resort, and the de- 
gradation to which it will submit for the attainment of its 
object, as in the Dutch proceedings at Japan ; nor is there, 
perhaps, a more remarkable example of the triumphant suc- 
cess, and complete disappointment of commercial enteiprize. 
As it may be interesting to many readers to see an authentic 
history of the origin, fluctuations, and decline of the Dutch 
Japan trade, and as even a veiy succinct statement of it would 
swell this chapter to a disproportioiied size, I have placed a 
short history of it in the Appendix to this work, to which I 
beg leave to refer those who have any curiosity for such de- 
tails From the year 1611, wiien the Dutch established 
commercial relations with Japan, till 1671 (a period of sixty 
years), their speculations were unrestricted and their profits 
were enormous. This was the golden age of their trade : they 
opened a mine of wealth, and they fondly thought it in- 
exhaustible, as well as rich and easily wrought. In 1040, the 
Company obtained a return in gold, that }delded a profit of 
upwards of a million of guilders. They had been accustomed 
to procure, for some time previous to 1663, a return of silver 
to the extent of two hundred chests of one hundred pounds 
each, and it was suggested that it would be desirable for as 
many chests of gold of the same weight to be sent in fiiture. 
The golden and silver ages of Japan commerce being past, 
the latter half of the seventeenth century began uith wdiat the 
Dutch called its brazen age, that is its export of copper, which 
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lias eyer since continiied tlie staple of the Japan maifet. The 
trade was on the decline during the whole of the last cen- 
tury^ and had heconie of so little importance about 1740, that 
the Company deliberated upon the expediency of its total 
abandonment. From employing, as at one time, eight or nine 
ships, and exporting copper alone to the amount of more than 
thirty thousand pikuls, of one hundred- and twenty-fiye pounds 
each, it diminished to the use of two vessels, and the purchase 
of cargoes of five or six thousand The Appendix con- 

tains an account of the nature of the trade, and the result of the 
Dutch adventures of 1804-5 and 1806, and of our own in 1813. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Character of ike inhabitants of Java — Difference betweefn the Sundas and the 
\ Javans -~-Tlie Lower Orders — The Chiefs — Nature of the Native Govern- 
''mmt^Diff event. Off cars of the State— -Judicial Establishments and Insti- 
tutions — LawSf a7id hoiQ admmistered — Police Listitut mis and Reffulations 
— Military Establishments— Revenue, 

HATlNG^ m the foregoing pages, attempted to introduce the 
inhabitants of Java to the reader, by an account of their per- 
son, their manners, and employment in the principal depart- 
ments of agiicultee, manufactures, and commerce, I shall 
now endeavour to make him, in some degree, acquainted with 
their intellectual and moral character, their institutions, go- 
vernment, and such other particulars as may contribute to 
enable him to form some estimate of their relative rank in the 
scale of civilized society. 

From what has been stated of their progress in . the manu- 
facturing and agricultural arts, their general advancement in 
knowledge may be easily estimated. There are no establish- 
ments for teaching the sciences, and there is little spirit of 
scientific research among them. The common people have 
little leisure or inclination for improving their minds or ac- 
quiring infoimation, but they are far from being deficient in 
natural sagacity or docility. Their organs are acute and deli- 
cate, their observation is ready, and their judgment of cha- 
racter is generally correct. Like most Eastern nations, they 
are enthusiastic admirers of poetry, and possess a delicate ear 
for music. Though deficient in energy, and excited to action 
mth difiiculty, the effect probably of an enervating climate 
and a still more enervating government, they are capable of 
great occasional exertion, and sometimes display a remarkable 
perseverance in surmounting obstacles or enduring labours. 
Though ignorant and unimproved, they are far from wanting 
intelligence in the general objects of their pursuit, and fre- 
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qiiently astonish Europeans by the ingenuity of their expe- 
dients, and the facility with which they accomplish difficult 
operations by apparently inadequate means. 

People in a rude state of society are not always prepared 
to admit their inferiority, or inclined to adopt manifest im- 
provements : what is much beyond their skill or their power, 
may excite their wonder, but does not always tempt their 
imitation. This is more peculiarly the case, where national 
pride or religious prejudice stand in the way ; and the con- 
tempt of unbelievers, with which the Mahomedan system in- 
spires its votaries, leads them usually to undervalue the ai*ts 
in which others excel, or the instruction which they com- 
mtoiicate. The Javans, though far j&om deficient in national 
pride, and though Mahomedans, are free from this senseless 
and peinicious prejudice, and are ready to aclmowledge the 
superiority of the Eiuopeans, as well as disposed to imitate 
their arts and to obey their direction. No people can be more 
tractable; and although their external appearance indicates 
listlessness and sometimes stupidity, none possess a quicker 
apprehension of what is clearly stated, or attain a more rapid 
proficiency in what they have a desire to learn. The restraints 
under which conversation labours by the necessity of using 
different dialects in addressing different orders of society, as 
well as the respect paid to superiority of rank, prevents them 
from such a frequent intercourse of thought and opinion as 
might other\^dse be expected, and often renders them, to ap- 
pearance, reserved and taciturn, although in fact, they are 
social, cheerful, and good humoured. 

An uninstructed people are often credulous, and the Javans 
are remarkable for their unsuspecting and almost infantine 
credulity. Susceptible of every impression that artifice may 
attempt to make upon them, and liable to every delusion propa- 
gated by the prejudiced or the designing, they not inaptly 
compare themselves to a piece of pure white clotli, on which 
any dye or shade of colour may be laid. They lend an easy 
credence to omens, to prognostics, to prophets, and to quacks. 
They easily become the dupes of any religious fanatic, and 
credit, without scruple or examination, his claim to super- 
natural powers. Their profession of Mahomedaiiism has not 
relieved them from the superstitious prejudices and observ- 
VOL. I. T 
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anees of m anterior worship : they are thus op^ti to the ac- 
cumulated delusion of two religious systems. 

They are great obseiwers of lucky or unlucky days^ or na- 
tural phenomena, and undertake no journey or enterprize 
without ' attending to them. ,It is unlucky to go any where 
on the day that you hear of the death of a fiieiid : the sight 
of two crows fighting in the air is unlucky : two small birds 
(called prenjakj fighting near a house, afford a prognostic of 
the arrival of a friend from a distance. Explosions or noises 
heard fi-oin the mountains not only excite terror for their im- 
mediate consequences, but are thought to forebode some great 
calamity, imconnected with the convulsions of nature, of 
which they are the symptoms, such as a sanguinaiy’- war, a 
general famine, or an epidemic sickness. The eclipses of the 
sim and moon powerfully excite this superstitious spirit, and 
induce many absurd notions and observations. Earthquakes 
fiirnish certain prognostics, according to the day of the month 
on which they happen. In none of their superstitions, how- 
ever, is there any thing of that gloomy, dark, or malignant 
cast, which distinguishes those of less favoured climates or of 
more savage tribes. 

Although, on many occasions, listless and imenterprising, 
their religious enthusiasm is no sooner excited, than they 
become at once adventurous and persevering, esteeming no 
labom: arduous, no result impossible, and no privation painful. 
We mtnessed an instance, both of their simplicity and of their 
energy, connected with this part of their character, which ex- 
cited omr astonishment. The population of some of the dis- 
tricts of Bdnyumm contributed their volmitaiy labour, in 
1814, to the construction of a broad high road, fi’om the base 
to the summit of one of the loftiest mountains on the island 
(the mountain S^inbing)^ and this extraordinary public work 
was almost completed, before intelligence of its commence- 
ment reached the government. It %vas in consequence ex- 
amined, and foimd to he a work of immense labour and care, 
but without the least appearance of object or utility. Upon 
enquiring into the motive of such a singular undertaking, it 
was learnt that a general belief prevailed, that there was a 
very holy man at the top of the mountain, who would not 
come down till there should be a good road made for him. 
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Tlie Madurese are said to believe,;: that the 'Spirits of the dead 
revisit the earth; but, this does Bot'..appear;to' be a Javaii 
superstition. 

Their prejudices : are neither very numerous nor imyielding, 
and seem generally to have originated in some laudable feel- 
ing or amiable weakness. Their nationality, which is very 
strong, although it delights in the traditionary narratives of 
ancient Javan exploits, and supports a hope of future indepen- 
dence, which they are not backward to express, does not lead 
them to despise the character, or to imdervalue the acts of 
strangers. They have a contempt for and those of 
higher rank esteem it disgraceful to be engaged in it; but the 
common people are ever ready to engage in the labours of 
agriculture, and the chiefs to honour and encoiuage agricul- 
tural industiy. Those of the highest rank and greatest autho- 
rity, generally attend at the opening of new sdwah fields, 
performing part of the work with their own hands, and lead- 
ing their inferiors or dependents, as they express it, to pay 
respect to the earth, in whose honour they also obseiwe an- 
nually the sedeka hvimi^ or feast to the earth. It is in the 
same spirit that the buffalo, as the chief assistant of the hus- 
bandman, is viewed with such peculiar regard, that in some 
of the interior districts, new-born infants are sometimes car- 
ried to be breathed upon by them, from a superstitious belief 
that such a ceremony will render them fortunate, 

Notmthstanding the despotic nature of their government, 
and the feudal principles on which it rests, the Javan must 
be considered as a patriarchial people, still retaining many of 
the virtues, and all the simplicity, which distinguish that 
state of society. Their village settlements constitute detached 
societies, under their local chief and priest, and the same in- 
ternal concord pre%mils in these little associations which cha- 
racterises patriarchial tribes. Vicinity and daily intercourse 
afford opportunities of conferring real assistance and acts of 
kindness : injustice and even violence may sometimes be com- 
mitted against the inhabitants of other villages, but very sel- 
dom by the inhabitants of the same village against each other. 
The patriarchial spirit of the Javans may be farther traced, in 
the veneration which they pay to age, the respect and acqui- 
escence with which they receive the maxims or the counsels 
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of ' expetieiice, tlie ready contexited ' siibniission : wMcli they 
shew to the conimaiids of their ' immediate siiperiors^ the 

warmth of their domestic attachments^ and the affectionate . 

reverehce with which they -regard and protect the tomhs and 
the ashes of their fathers. . To the same description oi feel- 
ings may be refeiTed that consideration for ancestry, that 
attention to the line of descent, and that regard to the history 
and merits of distant Idndred, which in the meanest people 
appears often to assume the character of family pride. 

These ohseiwations apply principally to the inhahitants of 
Tillages, at some distance from the seats of the princes or 
regents, and the contagion of the larger capitals, and more 
particnlaiiy to the people of the Sunda districts. Those of 
higher rant, those employed about court, or in administering 
to the pleasures or luxuries of the great, those collected into 
the capitals or engaged in the public sendee, are frequently 
profligate and comipt, exliibiting many of the vices of civiliz- 
ation without its refinement, and the ignorance and deficien- 
cies of a rude state without its simplicity. The peoj)le in the 
neighbourhood of Batavia are the worst in the Island, and 
the long intercom‘se with strangers has been almost equally 
fatal to the morals of the lower part of Bantam. The popu- 
lation collected at the native capitals is naturally influenced, 
to a certain extent, by the vices of the court ; but the further 
they are removed finm Emopean influence and foreign inter- 
course, the better are their morals and the happier are the 
people. 

In attempting to exhibit some of the more strildng features 
of the Javan character, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between the privileged classes of society and the mass of the 
people. Long continued oppression may have injured the 
character of the latter, and obliterated some of its brighter 
traits ; hut to the former, the constant exercise of absolute 
dominion has done a more serious injury, by removing every 
salutary restraint on the passions, and encouraging the growth 
of rank and odious vices. In the peasantry we observe all 
that is simple, natural, and ingenuous : in the higher orders 
we sometimes discover violence, deceit, and gross sensuality. 

Where not corrupted by indulgence on the one hand, or 
stupified by oppression on the other, tlie Javans appear to be 
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a generous and warm-hearted people. In their domestic re- 
lations they are kind, affectionate, gentle, and contented ; in 
their public, they are obedient, honest, and faithful. In their 
inteixourse with society, tl^^^ in a high degree, the 

virtues of honesty, plain dealing, and candour. Their inge- 
nuousness is such, that as the first Dutch authorities have 
aeknowledged, prisoners brought to the bar on criminal 
charges, if really guilty, nine times out of ten confess, without 
disguise or equivocation, the full extent and exact circum- 
stances of their offences, and communicate, when required, 
more information on the matter at issue than all the rest of 
the evidence. Although this may, in some degree, be the 
result of the former use of torture, it cannot be wholly so. 

Tliough not much addicted to excess, and of rather a slow 
temperament, they are in general liberal and expensive, 
according to their means, seldom hoarding their wealth, or 
betraying a penmious disposition. Fond of show and j^omp, 
they lay out all their money, as soon as it is acquired, in the 
pmchase of articles of dress, horses, splendid trappings, &c. : 
but they possess a quality which is not always joined with a 
love of s|)lendoin, either in nations or individuals ; they are 
cleanly in their persons, and pay the greatest attention to 
neatness, as well as to glare and finery. 

HosxDitality is universal among them; it is enjoined by 
their most ancient institutions, and practised with readiness 
and zeal. The Javans are exceedingly sensible to praise or 
shame and ambitious of power and distinction ; but their 

* The inhabitants of these Islands are strikingly alive to a sense of 
shame ; a feeling, which is heightened by the influence of a tradition 
among the Malayus, that, on the first establishment of the Malayan nation, 
the islanders stipulated, that neither they nor their descendants should 
ever be put to shame. The tradition runs as follows : 

Then A^npu and Maling made obeisance to Sangsapurha (a prince 
who had arrived in Sumatra from Western India, and who is supposed 
to have founded the Malayan empire) and represented to him that 
mang Lebar Daon (chieftain broad leaf of Palemhang), had a daughter. 
Sangsapurha accordingly sent to ask her in marriage ; but he excused 
‘‘ himself, alleging, that she would probably be struck with sickness, and 
that he would only resign her to him as a wife on certain conditions. 
These conditions were, that, on Sangsapurba marrying his daughter, all 
the family of JDmang Lebar Daon should submit themselves to him „ 
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national, oppressions or agricultural habits hare rendered 
them ' soniewliat indiflerent ' to military glory, and deprived 
them of a great portion of their ancient warlike energy, • They 
are more remarkable for passive fortitude than active courage, 
and endure privations with patience, .rather than m'ake exer- 
tions with spirit and enterprize. 

, Though living under a government where justice ivas. sel- 
dom adiiiinistered with purity or impartiality, , and where, of 
course, we might expect to see the hand of priva-te violence 
stretched out to punish private wrong, or a. general spirit .of 
retaliation and insidious craeity prevailing, the Javans are, 
in a great degree, ^'strangers to unrelenting hatred ' and ' Hood- 
thirsty revenge. Almost the only passion that can urge them 
to deeds of vengeance or assassination, is jealousy. The 
wound given to a husband’s honoui‘ by seducing his wife, is 
seldom healed, the crime seldom forgiven ; and what is re- 
markable, the very people who break the maiTiage tie on the 
slightest caprice, or the most vague pretence, are yet un- 
commonly watchful over it while it remains entire. They are 
little liable to those fits and starts of anger, or those sudden 
explosions of fury, -which appear among northeiTi nations. 
To this remark have been brought forward as exceptions, 

but that Sanffsapurba should engage, both for himself and his posterity, 
that they should receive a liberal treatment ,* and, in particidar, that 
** when they committed a fault, they should never be exposed to shame 
nor opprobrious language, but if their fault was great, that they should 
be put to death according to the law. Sangsapurha agreed to these con- 
ditions ; hut he requested, in his turn, that the descendants of Demmig 
hehar Daon should never move any treasonable practices against his 
“ descendants, even though they should become tyrannical. ‘ Very well/ 
said Demang Lebar Daon ; ^ but if your descendants break your agree- 
*ments, probably mine will do the same/ These conditions were mu- 
tuaUy agx’eed to, and the parties swore to perform them, imprecating the 
divine vengeance to turn their authority upside down wlio should in- 
“ fringe these agreements. From this condition it is, that none of the 
Malayan rajas ever expose their Malayan subjects to disgrace or shame : 
“ they never bind them, nor hang them, nor give them opprobrious 
language ; and whenever a raja exposes his subjects to disgrace, it is the 
certain token of the destruction of his country. Hence also it is, that 
none of the Malayan race ever engage in rebellion, or turn their faces 
from their own rajahs, even though their conduct be bad, and their pro- 
ceedings tyrannical /^ — Malayan Annals, 
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tliose acts of vengeance, proceeding from an irresistible 
phrenzy, called mucks ^ wliere the unhappy sufferer aims at 
indiseriniinate destrnction, till he Mmself is killed like a wild 
beast/: whom:::it is' im^^ to take . alive. ^ Tt is a mistake, 

however, to ' attiibiite these acts of desperation' to the Javans. 

That such have occurred on Java, even during the British 
administration, is true, but not among the Javans : they have 
happened exclusively in the large towns of Batavia, Semd- 
rang^ and Surahdya^ and have been confined almost entirely 
to the class of slaves. This phrenzy/ as a crime against 
society, seems, if not to have originated mder the Butch, 
certainly at least to have been increased during then admi- 
nistration, by the gveat severity of their pimishments. For 
the slightest fault, a slave was punished with a severity which 
he dreaded as much as death; and with torture in all its 
horrid forms before his eyes, he often preferred to rush on 
death and vengeance. 

Atrocious crimes axe extremely rare, and have been prin- 
cipally owing to misgovetnment when they have occurred. 
In answer to what has been asserted concerning robberies, 
assassinations, and thefts, it may be stated, that dining the 
residence of the English, an entire confidence *was reposed in 
the people, and that confidence was never found misplaced. 
The English never used bars or bolts to their houses, never 
travelled with arms, and no instance occurred of their being 
ill used. The Dutch, on the contrary, placed no confidence : 
all their windows were barred, and all their doors locked, to 
keep out ‘ the treacherous natives (as they called them), and 
they never moved five miles abroad without pistols and 
swords. What could be expected by a government that 
derived a principal part of its revenue by the encom*agement 
of vice, by the farms of gaming, cock-fighting, and opium 
shops ? After the two former were abolished by the English, 
and the local government had done all in its power to dis- 
com’age the latter, a visible amelioration took place in the 
morals of the lower ranks. 

Hordes of banditti, formidable for their numbers and au- 
dacity, formerly infested some parts of the country, particularly 
the provinces of Bantam and Gheribon; but since they have 
been dispersed by the strong hand of government, the roads 
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of Java may be travelled in as much security as those of 
England. ' 

Much has been said of the indolence of the Javans, by 
those who deprived them of all motives for industry. I shall 
not again repeat what I have formerly on several occasions 
stated on this subject, but shall only enter a broad denial of 
the charge. They are as industiious and laborious as any 
people could be expected to be, in their ciicmnstances of 
insecurity and oppression, or as any people would be required 
to be, with their advantages of soil and climate. If they do 
not labour during the whole day, it is because such perse- 
vering toil is unnecessaiy, or would bring them no additional 
enjo}unents. The best refutation of the charge of indolence 
is to be found in the extent of their cultivation, the well 
dressed appearance of their rice fields, and the abundant 
supplies of their harvests. They generally rise by daylight: 
at half-past six they go out to the rice fields, where they 
employ their buffaloes till ten, when they return home, bathe, 
and refresh themselves uith a meal. During the violent heat 
of the noon they remain under the shade of their houses or 
village trees, making baskets, .mending their implements of 
husbandry, or engaged in other necessary avocations, and at 
about four return to the to labour t^^ without 

buffaloes ox other cattle. At six they return to their homes, 
sup, and spend the remainder of their time till the hour 
of rest (which is generally between eight and nine) in little 
parties for amusement or conversation, when the whole village 
becomes a scene of quiet content and pleasiue. The same 
round of toil and relaxation is observed during the season for 
garden culture, diy field labour, or other employments. 

Under this system, the villagers seem to enjoy a gveater 
degree of happiness than they could derive from those in- 
creased means that would result firom increased exertion. I 
can bear testimony to their general cheerfulness, contented- 
ness, and good humour, for haring visited their villages at all 
seasons, and often when least expected or entirely unknown, 
I have always foimd them either pleased and satisfied with 
their lot when engaged at their work, or social and festive in 
their hours of pleasure. One observation generally made and 
admitted, would seem to mlitate against this part of the 
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Javan dial acter ; they are remarked to be envious and jealous 
of one another’s success : but if this trait of character be with 
difficulty reconciled to their general reputation for contented- 
ness and benevolence, it is surely still more inconsistent with 
that indolent apathy with wiiich they are often charged. 

It will appear throughout their histoiy, that when strongly 
excited by the animosities of the constant wars in which they 
were engaged, they w^ere frequently guilty of acts of great 
“ barbarity: such as decapitating a vanquished enemy, and 

kicking his head about like a football. In w^'ar and jiolitics, 
much is not to be said in their favour, stratagem and intrigue 
being relied upon in preference to discipline, courage, or good 
faith : even the Chinese, during what is called the Chinese 
i-var on Java (A.D. 1750), would appear to deserve a higher 
character for bravery and good faith than the Javans. But it 
is reasonable to attribute this, in some measiue, to the de- 
grading influence of European despotism. A gi'eat disregard 
for the little people is shewm throughout their political his- 
tory, as is particularly exemplified in the instance of a mock 
battle that w-as fought between the Chinese and Javans, near 
Semdrangj in order to impose upon the Dutch. The Chinese 
washed to know how they should act upon the occasion. 
“ Attack the whole army of the Javans by sm’prize,” said the 
Javan negociators, but be careful not to kill any of the 
chiefs or great people, and it will be a sham fight.” 

Of theii* nationality it may be observed, that ever since the 
first arrival of Europeans, they have neglected no opportxmity 
of attempting to regain their independence. A reference to 
t the chapters on history wall be sufficient to illustrate this, as 

w’^ell as to shew the national feeling on the encroachments 
and assumptions of their European rulers. In the gi*eat 
cause of national independence all would unite, but they 
seem hardly to be sufficiently advanced in civilization to efiect 
j such an object, without the risk of relapsing into many bar- 

1 barities, from the practice of which they have been w’^eaned, 

I by a long continuance of established government and general 

I tranquillity. Quiet and peaceable as the Javans now are, 

! w^ere they once roused to insurrection, their blood w^ould 

f rapidly boil, and they w^ould no doubt be guilty of many 

I excesses. - ■ 
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■:,1 '/might illustrate the JaTaU; character; slil .further by a 
coiuparisoB, of it mtli the Malayau^ bj Bliewiii,g 5 from the 
remains of those customs, that are to be refeiTed to an ■ anterior 
and milder systeiiij how much it. has been, altered by the 
introduction of Maliomedanism,' and by giving' an estimate of 
the, eifects, produced upon it by the' government of the Dutch ; 
but' .this,' would anticipate - some observations which; will, be 
more appropriate in other parts of this work. 

^ Of the -causes which have -tended to lower the character of 
the' Asiatics in comparison - until Europeans, none has had a 
more decided influence than polygamy. To all those noble 
and generous feelings, all ■ that delicacy of sentiment, that 
romantic and poetical spirit, which viitiious love inspires in 
the breast of an European, the Javan is a stranger, and in the 
communication between the sexes he seeks only convenience, 
and little more than the gratification of an appetite. But the 
evil does not stop here : education is neglected and family 
attachments are weakened. xAmong the privileged orders, 
the fii’st wife is generally selected by the friends of the party, 
from motives of interest, and to strengthen family alliances, 
and the second is rather to be considered as the object of the 
husband’s choice. But if his circumstances admit of it, he 
has no scruple to entertain other women as concubines, who 
hold an honomable rank in his household. The progeny 
from these connections is often immense. It has akeady 
been stated, that a Javan chief has been Imoum to have 
upwards of sixty acknowledged children; and it too often 
happens, that in such cases sons having been neglected in 
their infancy, become dissipated, idle and worthless, and 
spring np like rank grass and overrun the country, or serve 
but to fill up a long and useless retinue. Fortunately for the 
peasantry, who axe the mass of the population, they have 
escaped this deteriorating institution ; and perhaps much of 
the comparative superiority of the character of the peasantry 
over that of the higher orders is to he attributed to this 
advantage. The higher orders have also been more exposed 
to the influence of Mahomedanism and European innovation ; 
and if the former has removed from their usages some traits 
of barbarism, and tended to the developement of their intel- 
lectual qualities, it has introduced Mahomedaii vices ; and 
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the European power having gradually obtainecl its supremacy 
over the island, rather by stratagem and intrigue than by open 
conquest, it is probable that the necessity under wiiiGh:,tlie : 
natives found themselves , to resist its encimchinents by : , 
siinilai- means, has powerfully contributed to corrupt their 
' natural ingenuousness. It is not at the court of the sovereign, 
peiiiied up as he now is, and kept like a bird in a cage by 
the intrigues and power of the European authority, that we 
1“' are to look for the genuine character of the people ; neither 

is it among those numerous chiefs and petty chiefs attendant 
on the European authorities, wdio by continual association 
have, in a gi'eat degree, assimilated with them. What we 
have said of the Javans must therefore be considered, as 
‘ more particularly applicable to the peasantry or cultivators, 

wdio compose three -fourths of the wdiole jropulation, and is 
to be received with some reserve in its apj)lication to the 
higher classes. 

Thus far I have given a faithful representation of the people 
as they appeared to me ; but it may be amusing to the reader 
to read the Javan character, as transcribed from the impres- 
sions of the Dutch. The following is an official account^ of 
this people given by a subject of that nation, wdiich has contri- 
buted so much to depress and degi-ade them. 

If the Javan is a person of rank, or in affluent circum- 
stances, he will be found superstitious, proud, jealous, 
vindictive, mean, and slavish towards his superiors, haughty 
and despotic towards his inferiors and those unfortunate 
beings that are subject to his orders, lazy and slothful. 

The lower class is indolent and insensible beyond con- 
ception, and although certain persons, who presume to be 
perfectlyacquainted with the chai*acter of the Javan, maintain 
“ the contrary, still I am convinced by daily experience, tliat the 
Javan in general is most shockingly lazy, and that nothing 
but feai' of Ms superior, and apprehension of being punished, 
or momentary distress or want, can compel him to labour. If 
left to himself, he will do no more than what is absolutely 
requisite to fiirnish the necessaries of life, and as he needs 

f * See Report on tlie Districts of Japara, by the Resident Dornick, in 

I the year 1812. 
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“ but little, Ms labour is proportionate : yet as soon as be has 
a sufficiency for four days, or for the next day only, no thing 
" will put Mm in motion again but force or fear. 

Cowardly, vindictiye, treacherous, inclined to rob and to 
min-der rather than work, cimning in evil j)ractices, and im- 
accountably stupid (vsupposed intentionally,) if any good is 
required of him. These are tlie principal traits of the Javan 
^‘.'character.. 

Th.Q Maldyti^ speaking of him as an inhabitant of this 
island, because I am unacquainted with the character of 
those living at a distance, is possessed of a little more cou- 
rage and activity, fond of small trade and travelling, and 
but seldom a robber like the Javan,whom m other respects 
he very much resembles. A Malay who is a little cim- 
ning, will, as soon as an opportunity offers, commit a fraud, 
especially when he has had some loss which he wishes to 
retrieve.” 

Others of the colonists, and some particularly who are likely 
to have greater influence with the restored government, enter- 
tained more correct, because more favourable opinions of the 
Javans, coinciding nearly with those which I have stated as 
my owa. 

The following extracts are intended to convey some notion 
of Javan ethics. The first is from a popular work, called 
Raja Kapa-ka/pa^, 

It is incumbent upon every man of condition to be well 
versed in the history of former times, and to have read all 
the chirtta (written compositions) of the country : first, the 
different Rdmaj the Errata yUdha^ Arjima wijdya, Bima 
“ sucM ; secondly, the different accounts of Eanjl ; thirdly, 
the JugiXl muda^ Praldinhang^ and Jay a langkdfa ; also 
to know their different tunes, as well as the mode of striking 
the gdmelaii ; he must know how to count the years, 
months, and days, and comprehend the San gk ala, micler- 
stand the Kdwi language, and also must be clever in all 

Niung'^ging Painting; 

Ukir ukir Carving in wood ; 

Pdndi Iron- work ; 

* See a further account of this work under the head Literature. 
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ArgMdin§... .....................Musical instrument making; 

...„.......Kris-she,ath making; 

: Wga^gm. ..............Compositions (literary) ; 

'^''GdrdM^'' . fSewing with the needle; 

. 

Anydra^wedi ; 

“ Anyddm-rasa 

t tion 01 quicksilrer. 

And he must also be skilled in horsemanship, and in the 
management of an elephant, and have courage to destroy 
all bad men, and drive away all women of loose cha- 
racter.” 

The sdsfra is a work of the greatest celebrity on Java : 
the original is in the Kami language, but tliere are many ver- 
sions. The following is translated fi*om a modem version in 
the present language of Java. 

Praise be to Bat dr a Gtiru, who is all powerful ! to Baidra 
Fishmi (iMsnu)^ who purifieth the minds of men! and 
to Batdra Suria^ who enlighteneth the world ! Alay they 
“ render their divine assistance to the author who com- 
poseth this work, Niti Sdstra^ which contains an account 
of the truths to be found in the sacred writings, and 
which are highly necessary to be knov-m by all public 
officers. 

A man who cannot regulate his conduct according to cir- 
cumstances, and to the situation in which he may be 
placed, is like unto a man who has lost the senses of 
“ taste, and enjoyeth not the advantage of sirl, for such a 
man doth not shine in the world, however fair may be his 
appearance, 

A man who is ignorant of the sacred writings, is as one who 
has lost his speech ; for when these become the conversa- 
tion of other men, he will be under flie necessity of re- 
inaining silent. 

It is an abomination to the Divinity to worship Mm in an 
miclean place ; and the man who does so may be com- 
pared to one who eats another man’s bread without his 
consent. The food is unwholesome to him, even as if he 
ate of his own bread mth aversion, in which case he re- 
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'^^ sernWes the poor man who. overeats himself and after- 
' wards siiiFers froiii hmiger. 

A woman, who takes not a husband . until her hair becomes 
. ' : grey, and her teeth fall out, is despicable in her own eyes, 

because men will no longer feel any inclination to her. 

A man, to be accounted able, must know how to adapt Ms 
words to his actions and his actions to his words, so that 
he may give offence to no one, hut render himself agree- 
able to his companions : he must also knowhow to coin- 
/f mand in war, and to inspire his followers with' cou- 
rage. 

In order to obtain this distinction, a man must conduct 
Mmself towards his equals even as a lover conducts him- 
self towards his mistress ; for as the lover cannot obtain 
his object without flattery and indulgence, so must we 
strive to obtain the good will of mankind hy flattering 
them occasionally, and hy indulging them in those things 
to which they are most inclined, and which consists, if 
we are in company with religious men, in treating of reli- 
gious matters, and if in company with waiiiors, in treat- 
ing about war. This uill not only make them like iis the 
“ better, but at the same time, excite them to excel in theii* 
profession. 

The subtle natoe of the snake, and the venom of its poison, 
as well as the ferocious disposition of the tiger, may be 
removed by sympathetic remedies ; the wild elephant 
may also be tamed by means of the well-known small 
iron hook: but the fierceness of the warrior, when once 
in close engagement, is not to be tamed, unless his enemy 
surrender ; and even then not entirely, for altlioiigh the 
vanquished surrender, it is to be inferred that he still liar- 
bom's resentment for the loss of his freedom, and the con- 
“ queror must keep a lively watch over the vanquished, 
“ lest he still oppose him. 

It is well known that waters, however deep, may be fa- 
tliomed; but the thoughts of men cannot be soimded. 
In order to know the natee of another, we must atten- 
lively observe bis appearance, his manner of speaking, 
and his judgment ; and if a man gives himself out as a 
holy man, it must be proved by bis observance of the ser- 
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vice of the Deity and Ms knowledge of the sacred v^nrit- 
ings. 

Such a man is distinguished, who is able to expoimd all 
abstract expressions. 

A rich man, who maketh not use of his riches in procuring 
for himself good food and clothing, is an abommatioB, 
and ought not to be admitted into the society of the 
learned or men of rank ; neither ought a man, who has 
“ learnt a profession or studied religion, but who still con- 
tinues attached to his idle and vicious propensities. 

The man who advances in years, and he who is too lazy to 
labour, and does nothing but eat and sleep, is like a sheep, 
which is useless except on account of its flesh. 

It is said, that neither the ravens nor the gaddrho birds, 
axe good for man ; but much less are such men who hav- 
ing once embraced a holy life, return to worldly pursuits, 
or such as can find it in their hearts to seduce the wives 
and daughters of their friends to commit adultery. 

The water in a vessel which is only partly Ml will by the 
“ least agitation splash on the sides: experience also 
proves, that the cow which has the loudest voice gives 
the least milk. So it is with men : those who have 
least understanding or wealth make the greatet noise and 
show ; but in reality they are inferior, and all they say 
and do vanisheth like smoke. 

Friends must be faithfiil and forbearing towards each 
other, otherwise the consequences will be fatal to both. 
Of this we have an example in the fable of the tiger and 
the forest. 

The forest and the tiger lived together in close friendship, 
so that no one could approach the forest, for the tiger was 
always in the way ; nor die tiger, for the forest always 
afibrded him shelter. Thus they remained both undis- 
“ turbed, on account of the mutual security they afibrded 
to each other ; but when the tiger abandoned the forest 
and roamed abroad, the people seeing that the tiger had 
quitted it, immediately cut down the forest and converted 
it into plantations : the tiger, in the meantime, taking 
shelter in a village, w^as seen by the people, who soon 
found means to kill him. In this manner, both parties, 
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‘^Vby abandoning their mutual duties to eaeh other, were 
'^Most ■ ■ 

A child ought, in every respect, to follow in the footsteps of 
'' its father ; but this is seldom the case, either among men 
or animals ill general. Among the latter, however, there 
^f are three sorts which follow their parents in every re- 
'' spect: all kinds of fish, hogs, and tortoises. The first 
and second spami in water, which is earned away xmtil 
the young are produced, when they again join their pa- 
rents : the last lay their eggs in holes, and as soon as 
the yoimg are hatched they follow' the old ones into the 
water. ■ 

Man, although he is home in his mother’s w^omb a long 
time, and after his hirth is taken care of and nomished, 
still seldom follows in the footsteps of his parents. If his 
father is a holy man, he ought to follow the same profes- 
sion ; but instead of this, children do not generally attend 
to the advice of their parents, nor to the lessons of the 
sacred wTitings, or those given by holy or good men. 
That men of rank should do every thing in theii* power to 
attach the lower class of people to tliem, is not only pro- 
per but necessary, in order to keep them faithfully to 
“ their duty. To this end, therefore, men of rank ought to 
be indulgent and liberal towards their inferiors, like a 
woman who implores the assistance of man to bring 
forth children and support her ; but not like a tigress that 
brings forth its cubs, nor the snake wdiich brings forth so 
many young, that sometimes having no food for them or 
“ for herself, she devoius them. 

Man is pleased with the dodot cloth (apparel), and w'omen 
are proud of their bosom ; but a good man prefers the 
sacred writings, wiiich may lead him to the life to come. 
Property obtained by man’s owm labour is valuable, but 
more valuable is that wiiich is obtained by a man’s blood 
ill time of war : of less value is projiGrty inherited from 
a man’s parents. Of little value is the pi'ojierty taken 
from a man’s parents or his wife, hut still less valuable is 
that w^hich comes to a man from his children. 

It is the duty of the chief of the nation to inquire into every 
thing which can afreet his subjects; to know whether 
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they are prosperous or mot, if every one attends to his 
duty, if they are skilful in the executioii of it or not, and 
in all eases to take measures accordingly, never losing 
sight of justice. He must, as far as possible, be lenient 
in the punishment of the guilty, and liberal in the reward 
of the deserving ; particularly in the field of battle, when 
in sight of the enemy, when presents ought then to be 
distributed to the soldiers in order to animate 

them; for if ever so justly treated, they will not, except 
they have been obliged by their commander, either be 
so faithful, or risk so much in an attack against the 
enemy. 

Highly prejudicial is it for the chiefs to discover fear before 
their enemies, for in that case the men will also be afraid ; 
but when the chiefs conduct themselves in such a manner 
as to shew they do not fear the enemy, then the men are 
animated by their example. 

A chief should keep his plan of attack as secret as possible, 
because the knowledge of it may enable the enemy to be 
“ on his guai'd, and turn the measures taken to his own 
advantage. He ought not to challenge his enemy to give 
battle, as in that case the enemy will have an opportunity 
“ of preparing himself for the same : but he should attempt 
to siuprize him, and rush upon him like a fire, that quickly 
and without much noise consumeth all with which it 
comes in contact. 

The most formidable enemy of a man is his own conscience, 
which always brings his crimes before his eyes, without 
leaving him the means of avoiding it 
The most valuable and lasting fiiendship is that which 
“ exists between persons of the same rank. 

The severest misfortmie which a man can suffer, is to be de» 
prived by force, of the land upon which he lives and 
“ which he has cultivated, or to have his wife and children 
taken from him by force. 

Man loveth nothing more than his own children, and he 
always esteems his own feelings in preference to those of 
“ others. 

Of all birds the chtong (miner) is the most highly prized, 
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because it has a beautiful appearance and can imitate 
^ the:, speech of man. 

A:' woman who loves her husband so tend,erly5 that at his 
“ death she wishes to die with him, or surviving never 
marries again, but lives as if she were dead to the world, 
is valued above all others of her sex. 

The lessons of om parents are like the lessons of the ten 
“ wise masters. No master can be called wise, unless he 
attends to what is written, as well on sacred as on worldly 
subjects. Such a master may be justly called a superior 
mortal; for it is a difhcult task to learn and to attend to 
the same, even as difficult as to catch and tame a wild 
elephant on the edge of a precipice without iiijxuy. 
Melancholy is it to see a young man of condition unac- 
“ quamted with the sacred writings ; for, be he ever so 
“ graceMly formed or elegant in his manners, he remains 
defective; like the wurawdri fioweT, which, notwith- 
standing its fine appearance and bright red colour, emits 
no fragrance whatever. 

No man can be called good or bad, until his actions prove 
him so. Thus if a man declares that he has never talseii 
any but delicious food, it will be shewm in his appearance. 
If he is stout and well looking, then may he be credited ; 
but if, on the contrary, he is poor and lean, then it is im- 
possible that he should have lived on good food. 

In like manner, when a man pretends to be the fiiend of 
mankind, it must be proved by his behaviour when he 
receives the visits of others. If he receives his guests 
with kindness and hospitality, then is he the fiiend of 
mankind, otherwise he is not so. And further, if a man 
pretends to have fasted and prayed, and to have become 
a holy man, it will be known whether he is really so, 
hy the success which attends the prayers which he puts 
“ up for another : if the Deity hears them not, then is he a 
“ deceiver. 

A caterpillar has its poison in its head, a scorpion in its 
tail, and a snake in its teeth, but it is imknowm in what 
part of the body the poison of man is concealed : a bad 
man is therefore considered poisonous in his wdiole frame. 
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A child which is indulged by its parents in every thing, is 
like a young fish in a clear and pure stream, in which 
it grows and sports, unconscious whither it may lead. 

As the strength of a bird is in its wings, so does the power 
of a prince consist in his subjects ; but then only through 
the means of persons properly informed on the following 
points. Fhst, how a coimtiy^ ought to be properly ad- 
ministered ; secondly, how to please a prince; thirdly, 
^Miow to prepare all delicacies for him; and fomthly, 
« how to preserve discipline and direct the conduct of an 
■■■ army. ■■ 

The dread of the subject should be such, that the orders of 
the prince should be to him like a clap of thunder, that 
may be heard far and wide. 

A man who does evil to his companions acts against the 
“ sacred waitings and the lessons of his instractor ; he can 
“ never enjoy prosperity, but will meet with misfortunes in 
“ all his proceedings. Such a man is like a piece of por- 
celain, wiiich when it falls to the ground breaks into many 
“ pieces and can never be rendered perfect. 

A field without pasture is not fireqnented by cattle, neither 
does a river without water contain fish. An instructor 
who know^eth not how to perform the duties of his situa- 
tion can have but few disciples, and a prince who pays 
little regard to his country and subjects, will in time not 
only lose his fame and glory, but his authority also. 

It is well known that a man cannot take the goods of this 
w'^oiid with him to the grave, and that man after this life 
is punished with heaven or hell, according to the merits 
of his actions in this life: a man’s duty, therefore, re- 
quires of him to remember that he must die ; and if he 
has been merciful and liberal in this life to the poor, he 
will be rew^arded hereafter. Happy is the man wiio 
divides his property equally between himself and the in- 
digent, wdio feeds the poor and clothes the naked, and 
relieves all who are in disti'ess ; he has hereafter to expect 
nothing but good. 

The followdng animals, as being injurious to the health of 
man, are not proper to be used by him as food : rats, 
dogs, frogs, snakes, worms, monkeys, lizards, and the like 
U 2 
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A handsome man is an ornament to the cominnnity, and 
one that lias good manners besides, is an ornament to Ms 
prince ; but he who understands the sacred OTitings is 
the pride of the community and a delight to his prince. 

A prince who wishes to know his subjects w^ell, ought to 
be attentive to their manners, actions, and courage ; and 
as gold is known by the touchstone, or broken into pieces 
in order to ascertain its intrinsic value, so ought a prince 
to try his subjects, before he intrust them with the charge 
of his women or treasure, and make himself acquainted 
udth their valour and knowledge : for a person who does 
not possess the qualifications required for this purpose, 
is unworthy to associate with people of condition, and 
much less to be the servant of a prince. 

If a man violates the law, he may for the first offence be 
punished by a pecuniary fine, for the second by punish- 
ment affecting his person, but for the third offence he may 
be punished with death. 

A joy generally followed by sorrow is that which we feel in 
hoiTowing money. W e feel happy in having obtained what 
we wished, but as soon as our creditors come for their mo- 
ney, our joy is converted into grief ; and that is the greatest 
when the money is spent, and we have not wherewith to 
satisfy our creditors : then arise quarrels and ill will, and 
yet no sooner are these settled than we again have re- 
course to the old habit of lending and borrowing. 

Laughing and joldng at om' companions is also a bad cus- 
tom, for it generally begets quarrels, and is thus the cause 
of grief. 

Should medicine be mixed with poison, we would naturally 
separate the poisonous parts before we swallowed it, and 
we would also clean rusty metal in time before it becomes 
rusty and corroded. In the same manner we should dis- 
tingiiish between the good and bad actions of man, re- 
w^arding Imowledge and opposing evil : and be it recol- 
lected, that a wmman, how^ever low her birth, if her man- 
ners are amiable and her person good, may without im- 

« p3:opriety he made the wife of a great man. 

Riches only tend to torment the mind of man, and some- 
times even to death ; they are therefore, with justice, dis- 
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regarded and despised by the wise. They are collected 
with pain and troubles in afterwards administering them ; 
for if we neglect to watch them properly, thieves will 
come and stear them, and the loss occasions as much 
grief as the point of death. 

Therefore is it adviseable to give part of our property to 
the poor and indigent, who will thence naturally become 
under obligations to us, and not only assist in guarding 
" our property against all accidents, but pray that our pro- 
pertymay increase, being themselves interested in our 
success, and our names will be blessed by our children 
and grand-children. 

As dykes cannot long resist the force of water, unless the 
water is allowed a free current and a place to pass 
through, so riches cannot long be enjoyed, imless em- 
ployed for charitable purposes ; but, on the contrary, 
they will turn to the injury of the possessor, both here 
and hereafter, who will be exposed to the wiath of all the 
nine deities, 

Batdrci guru i^ cool, still colder is the moon ; but the cool- 
“ ness of neither is to be compared to that which is instilled 
by the voice of a holy man. Fire is hot, still hotter is the 
sun ; but neither is to be compared to the heat of a man’s 
heart. 

Like those flies and birds, which fly in the air to procure 
food, and still continue to feed on filth and dirt, is the 
man of bad character ; for although he may have the 
means of procming an honest subsistence, still will he 
“ continue to take what he should not, by unlawful means, 
to the prejudice of others. But a good man wishes the 
success of another, and is happy when his brother idios- 
pers. 

As the moon and stars enlighten the night, and the sun en- 
lighteneth the day, so do the Holy Scriptures enlighten 
the hearts of men ; and a son who is superior in know- 
“ ledge to his father, is a light to his family. 

A child accustomed to nothing but amusement, neglects 
the lessons of its parents. The child on this account, 
'' often abandoned to its fate, becomes a dangerous subject; 
it is therefore essential that a child should be kept under 
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Biibjectioii while it is yet time to prevent its committing 
any had : acts. For this purpose these ' rules should be 
attended to : 

A child under five years^ of' age may be indulged , in many • 
things ; but afterwards it must be kept under strict subjec- 
tion^ and instructed in the knowledge of the Holy Writ- 
ings until its tenth year, when a commencement may be 
made to instil that sort of knowledge wdiich mil form the 
intellects for the benefit of society. After the sixteentli. 
year further instruction must be given in the higher and 
more important branches of knoudedge. 

Man should always be on his guard against the coiiimis- 
sioii of wicked acts, for the end of them is always pain 
and misery. 

A man must, on no account, listen to the advice of a %vonian, 
be she ever so good; for the end of it will be death and 
shame : but he must always consult his owm mind in 
what he has to do or not to do, never losing sight of the 
lessons of his instructors. Thus, not only will he obtain 
knowledge, but his actions will be good. 

Riches, beauty, knowiedge, youth, and gieatness often lead 

" a man into error; he, therefore^ who is blessed with any 
of them ought to be, at the same time, humble and ge- 
nerous, for then he will excel ; otherwise, his virtues will 
be hidden. 

As the man wiio advances by fair means from poverty to 
riches, or from insignificance to greatness, is rewarded in 
this w’-oiid, so will he w^ho is generous and kind-hearted 
be rewarded hereafter in heaven* So will the wnrxior 
killed in battle, who is like a conqueror, enjoy all the de- 
lights imaginable; while a deserter is despised by all 
men, and covered with shame and disgrace, because he 
deserted his comrades in the moment of danger. 

No man ought to be termed a hero but he who has already 
conquered a hundred heroes ; nor should any man be 
termed a holy man until he can boast of surpassing in 
virtue a hunched holy men ; for as long as a hero has not 
conquered a hundred heroes, or a holy man has not sur- 
passed a hundred other holy men in virtue, he can neither 
be considered as a real hero or holy man. 
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The signs of the approaching end of this world will be all 
kinds of depravity among mankind ; that is to say, the 
wise will ton foolish, the holy men will become w^orldly, 
children wdll abaiK^^ their parents, princes will lose 
their empires, the little will become great, and commit 
depredations ; in vshort, every thing will be in confusion, 
and an entire revolution take place. 

In the beginning every thing was at rest and guiet. During 
the first thousand years princes began to start up, and 
wars arose about a w^oman named JDewi Daruki : at this 
period waiting was first introduced. One thousand five 
hmiched year’s after this another war began, about a w^o- 
man named Sirita, Tw^o thousand years after this 
a third war broke out, about a woman named Dewi Dru- 
pdM: and t^vo thousand five hundred years afterwards 
another war took place, about the daughter of a holy man 
not named in history. 

Every man can thus see what has been the first cause of 
war. Even as the roots of trees and the course of rivers 
cannot run straight, but wind here and there, so cannot 
a woman be upright : for the saying is, that a raven can 
sooner turn white, and the tanjang-i^lant (a water lily) 
grow from a rock, than a woman can he upright. 

A perfect man should be, in firmness and ability, equal to 
eight women ; and to satisfy a woman, a man must be 
able to please her in nine different manners. 

A bad man is like a fire, which inflames every thing which 
approaches it ; we, therefore, ought n.ver to go near it 
with an intention to extinguish it. A good man, on the 
contrary, is like a sw^eet-scented tree, which continues to 
produce fiow^ers and fruit, pleasant to the taste and smell 
of every one, and the fragrance of which remains in the 
wood even after the tree is cut down and rooted out. 

When a harlot begins to feel shame, then is her improve- 
meiit approaching ; but when a holy man begins to 
meddle with worldly affairs, then is he about to become 
a worldly man himself. 

When a prince allows encroachments to be made on his 
territories, it is a sign that the loss of both his court and 
lands is nigh at hand. 
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A man may receive instraction jErom Ms (mstnictor) 
until Ms twentietli year : after which he should apply 
himself to study imtil his thirtieth year; at which time 
he ought to laiow every tMng necessary/ as w^ell for this 
“ wvorld as for that to come. 

The art of elocution may properly be reckoned superior to 
all others, because happiness and misery, fortune or mis- 
fortune, very often depend upon it: it is, therefore, iie- 
cessary to use prudence in speech. 

A man who does not eat (heiel) does not shine. 
Manied people who hawe no children ought to lead a re- 
“ tired life, and people without fortune should not attempt 
to make a shining appearance : they should look pale 
“ and melancholy, like unto the dullness and quiet of a 
comitiy without a prince. 

These axe the qualities necessary to constitute a good 
housewife She must be well-made and well-mannered, 
gentle, industrious, rich, liberal, charming, of good birth, 
upright, and humble. A stingy, curious, dirty, foiil- 
mouthed, vulgar, false, intriguing, lazy, or stupid woman, 
is not only entirely unfit for a housewile, but wall never 
be beloved by a husband.” 

Intimately connected with the character, moral and intel- 
lectual, of a people, are its civil and political institutions. In 
a country like Java, the ftame of society is so simple, the 
hand of pow^er is so universally felt or seen ; rank, wealth, 
and authority are so identified, and the different classes of the 
community are so referable to each other, by contrast or re- 
ciprocal influence, that it was impossible to give any account 
of the state of the peasantry, or of the teniue and distribution 
of the land, without introducing some notices concerning 
government and revenue. As there is little division of labom* 
among a rude people, so there is no division of power in a 
despotism : the despot is proprietor, all the rest is property. 

The Island of Java appears at different times to have been 
divided into states of greater or smaller extent. History in- 
forms us, that it was at one period under the sway of one 
principal chief, and at others subject to two or more. In the 
former case, the provinces into which it was divided were ad- 
ministered, as they are still, by subordinate and delegated 
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governors; and in the latter, many of them composed inde- 
pendent sovereignties. In all these cases, the form of govern- 
ment and the privileges of the people were tlie same; the 
only difference between a state co-extensive with the Island, 
and one limited to a few districts, consisting in the different 
extent of territory or number of subjects at command. In 
looking at the map, the divisions of the Island now under 
European dominion, and those mider the native princes, 
can easily be traced. Bantam (the sultan of which sui-ren- 
dered his rights to the British government for a pension of a 
few thousand dollars), and Ch^bon, an extensive province 
to the eastward of Batavia, enjoyed till lately a nominal inde- 
pendence; but the only great native power on Java, till the 
establishment of Yug^ya-kerta about sixty years ago, w^as that 
of the Susuhunanj or as he is termed, the Emperor of Java; 
and a slight sketch of his government, of the maxims by 
which it is regulated, and the officers it employs, will he suffi- 
cient for my present purpose. 

The sovereign is termed either or Sultan, both 

demoninations adopted since the establishment of Mahome- 
danism: the titles previously employed were Kiai Gede^ 
PrabUy Browijmjay &c. as will be perceived on reference to 
the list of Hindu princes in the historical details. The line 
of succession to the throne is from father to son, but the 
rights of primogeniture are not always allowed or observed. 
If there is no direct descent, the claims of collateral branches 
of the reigning dynasty are settled by no law or imiform cus- 
tom. Females have sometimes held offices of power, but 
have never occupied the throne since the establishment of 
Mahomedanism. The chiefs of districts and the heads of 
villages are sometimes women; in that case widows continued 
in the office of their deceased husbands. 

The government is in principle a pure unmixed despotism ; 
but there are customs of the country of which the people are 
very tenacious, and which the sovereign seldom invades. 
His subjects have no rights of liberty of person or property : 
his breath can raise the humblest individual ffoni the dust to 
the highest distinction, or wither the honours of the most 
exalted- There is no hereditary rank, nothing to oppose his 
will. Not only honom’s, posts, and distinctions, depend upon 
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Ms pleasure, but all the landed property of Ms cloniiiiions re- 
miaiiis at bis disposal, and. may, together with its cultivators, 
be parcelled out by Ms order among the officers of his house- 
hold, the members of his family, the ministers of his pleasures, 
or the, useful servants of the -state. Every officer is paid; by 
grants of land, or' by a power to receive from the peasantry a 
certain proportion of the produce of certain villages or dis- 
.tricts., 

l^Tfieii a sovereign enjoys unlimited power, lie generally 
in eastern countries surrenders it for ease and pleasure, 
and hisseiwant, under the name of Vizier or some other 
title, becomes the despot. The highest executive officer or 
prime minivSter in the Javan government is called Rdclen Adi- 
fail : he usually rules the country while his master is satis- 
fied with flattery, with pomp, and the seraglio. He is in- 
tmsted with power so great, as even, in particular cases, to 
extend to the royal family. All communications to and from 
the sovereign are made through him : he receives all reports 
from different parts of the country, and issues all orders. The 
power and importance of tMs office has, however, naturally 
lessened of late years, since the Em’opean government has 
assumed the right of nominating the person who shall fill it : 
the sovereign naturally reposes less confidence in a prime 
minister so nominated than in one of Ms own choice ; and if 
he does not take an active part himself in the politics of his 
court, he is generally under the influence of an ambitious 
member of his owm family, by which means the Rdden Adtpati^ 
or prime minister, though left to conduct the details of govern- 
ment, is often ignorant of many of the intrigues earned on in 
the place. 

The gradations of power and rank are as follow. 

After the royal family, which includes the prince or sove- 
reign, called Smiihmumi or Sultan^ and the sons and daughters 
of the sovereign, called PangeranSy the heir apparent being 
called Pdngeraii Adipdtiy come the nobility, and at their head 
ihe^ Rdden Adipdti, 

The nobility or privileged orders may be classed under the 
two general divisions of BopdtiSy and their immediate assistants 
or Pdtehs^ and Mdntfu or public officers. Bopdti is the ge- 
neral term given to the governors of provinces, being the 
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plmal (y{ AdipMi. This, however, is rather a title of office 
than of mere rank, as these governors are sometimes 
gungSy An^gehdis^ and of still inferior rank. Adipdti appears 
to he the highest title below royalty. The dignity of this 
title, as well as that of others, is again raised, by prefixing 
the epithet if (venerable) or ilfa.? (golden), m Kiai-adipdti, 
KiaiAfifUung'^gimg^Mfas-adipM MasAumung'^gimg, Udden- 
tiimung^gung is also occasionally used, to express a rank 
above an ordinary Ttimdng^gtmg^ in the same manner as 
Rdden Adipdti, 

These officers-, when appointed to the administration of 
provinces, are called Regents by the Dutch, Since the inno- 
vations of Europeans, the distinctions above refeixed to have 
been a good deal confounded. In the Simda districts, where 
the absolute sway of the native sovereign has long ceased to 
be felt, and in the eastern provinces, which are subject to 
Eui’opeans, the Regent assumes the state of a petty sovereign, 
and is the fountain of honoxu’. The power and rank attached 
to particular titles, especially those of inferior importance, 
differs in some degree in almost every province. 

The sons of the Regents, or of those who may be properly 
termed the nobles of the country, are usually called Rddem, 
and in the Sunda districts invariably so ; but there is properly 
no hereditary nobility, no hereditary titles, although few people 
have a greater respect for family descent than the Javans ; 
custom and consideration, in this as in other cases, generally 
supplying the place of law. 

Neaiiy the same foim of government is followed in the 
administration of each particular province as is obseiwed in 
the general administration of the country, every Adipdfi^ or 
governor of a province, having a Pdteh^ or assistant, who acts 
as his minister. In general there is a Pdtehdiiar^ and a 
Pdteh-dalam ; one for conducting affairs abroad or public 
business, the other for tlie superintendence of the household. 

The same union of the judicial, revenual, and executive 
authority, which exists in the sovereign, descends to the 
governor of a province; and if there are subdivisions of the 
province, it descends to each head of the subdivision. This 
is also the case with each village ; the consequence of which 
is, that every chief, of whatever rank, has an almost absolute 
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power over those below Mm. The only exception to this, and 
the only part of the Javan constitution which wears the 
appearance of liberty, is the mode of appointing the heads of 
villages ; these are elected by tlie people, as will be hereafter 
more particulaiiy described. 

In every considerable province or district there are several 
subdivisions over which an inferior chief presides : the dis- 
trict of for instance, has several. Although this 

absolute authority is vested in tlie different chiefs, according 
to then ranks, it is dangerous for a public functionary, what- 
ever be his rank, and even for the SumMinan himself, to violate 
what is called the custom of the country ; and the ancient Hindu 
institutions are revered and generally followed by all classes. 
The priests also exercise a considerable influence ; and 
although the power of ihe Jdksa^ or law officer, is essentially 
reduced since the establishment of Mahomedanism, and a 
great part of his authority transferred to the Panghulu or 
Mahomedan priest, he is still efficient, as far as concerns the 
police and minor transactions. The ob sensations which 
follow on the administration of justice and the judicial in- 
structions established by the British government, will explain 
the present nature of his duties. 

In the suite of every governor of a province, of his Pdteli^ 
or assistant, and of every public functionary of importance, 
are numerous petty chiefs, generally classed as Mantris, but 
having various titles, as Demdngs, LwraSy Kliwons, &c. 
varying in authority and relative rank in different districts. 

Three-fourths of the island having been long subjected to 
the European authority, and the provinces which still remain 
under native administration having been divided imder two 
distinct authorities, and their original constitution otherwise 
departed from, it would be impossible to lay down a scale of 
rank for the different titles of honour, which should be appli- 
cable to every part of the island, but the subject will be 
resumed in a future chapter. 

The following observations of Mr. Hogendorp, who resided 
on J ava not many years before the arrival of the English, and 
was employed in a commission of inquiry into the state of 
the island, are extracted from a report or memoir which he 
drew up for the use of the Dutch government, recommending 
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a policy similarto that wMch we subsequently pursued. They 
contain a Just account of the principles of the Javan govern- 
ment, and of the state of the Regents under the Dutch 
Company. After reinaiidng, in perhaps too broad and unqua- 
lified terms, that the structure of the government is feudal, he 
proceeds to state r 

T he first principles of the feudal system, which form the 
basis of the whole edifice, are : that the land is the pro- 
a Qf sovercigii ; that the inhabitants are his slaves, 

■ and can therefore possess no property, all tliat they have 
and all that they can obtain belonging to the sovereign, 
who allows them to keep it no longer than he chooses,* 
and that the will of the prince is the supreme law. 

These are the real fundamental principles of the feudal 
system: for though the English and French kings could 
not always maintain their despotic sway, but were some- 
times opposed, hostilely attacked, and even forced by arms 
to treat for terms mth their subjects^ this Was only the 
natural consequence of the acknowledged rule, that 
ti/ramiy destroys itse^; said it is only necessary to revert to 
what James and Chaiies of England, in so late a period, 
thought their divine rights of royalty, to ascertain what 
were the rudiments of the feudal form of government : and 
even now, notwithstanding the numerous changes and 
revolutions which have happened in England, the most 
surprizing traces of that system are to he found, since 
in that country, so free, no individual soever possesses a 
foot of land in absolute property (allodium), but merely 
from theldng (feodum), to whom only belongs the dominum 
ahsolutmn et directum^ although subsequent laws and 
regulations have rendered this title more imaginary than 
real. 

The same system of government has been continued 
in the Company’s districts, under the pretext of allowing 
the natives to retain their own laws and customs, hut in 
reality from ignorance and self-interest. Although they 
were too ignorant to effect any improvement, they knew 
“ perfectly well that this plan was the best adapted to pro- 
mote their own interest and advantage. 

The princes of Java, as well as those of Europe in 
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fomer ■times,: and. as a 'natural effect of tlie same cause, 
were also almost contimially at war witli their chief yassals,. 
until the Dutch power ■■ and iiiflixeiice ■ re-estahlished and 
inaiiitaiiied the general tonqiiillitj. This, lioweYer, has 
never had any effect on the system of government itself, 
and the subject who dethroned his sovereign and tlien snc- 
^Vceeded him, thought that he had thereby ohtainecl the same 
divine right of property in the lands and persons of Ms 
subjects, as his predecessor had possessed. 

Tlie princes allotted the lands to their chiefs and imme- 
diate dependents, as rewards for military and other services. 
These chiefs (termed by the Dutch regents) again sub- 
divided the lands among others of inferior rank, on the 
same conditions, and so on, down to the poor labourer who 
cultivated the land, but to whom a very small xrroportion 
of the fruits of his labour was left for liis own support. 

Tlie exclusive administration of the country was con- 
feiTed on the regents, an appellation given to the native 
chiefs, w^ho had acquired their lands from the Dutch, by 
‘'^ contract or agreement, binding them annually to deliver 
partly for payment and partly not, a quantity, in some cases 
fixed, in others uncertain, of the produce of such lands, 
obliging them also to the performance of feudal services, 
“ both of a military and other natiue. 

The titles of these regents are either Adtpdiiy Timiimg'- 
gtmgj or Ang'^ehai. The Prince of Madura^ st}ded Panam- 
bdhan^ and the Prince of Sumenap^ who is called Pmige- 
rmiy are however only regents as well as the rest. The 
“ Prince of Madura enjoys that title as being of the imperial 
family, and the Prince of Sumenap purchased his by a 
large payment to a Governor-General. 

These regents are only officers of government, and possess 
not the smallest right to hereditary possession or succession. 
Yet when one of them dies, he is in general replaced by one 
of his sons, considered most fit for the office, provided he 
can afford to pay the customary present to the governor of 
the north-east coast of Java; for if he is unable to do this, 
or if any other person offers a more considerable sum, a 
^ pretence is easily found to exclude the children in favour 
of the more liberal purchaser. 
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“ These presents form a principal part of the emoluments 
“ of the governor of the north-east coast, and consequently 
“ all new appointments of regents are for his advantage. 
“ The iJresent chief regent of pakl 50,000 dollars 

“ for his promotion, and all the children of his predecessor 
“ were superseded. The others pay in proportion to the 
“ value of their regencies ; and as this is arbitrary and un- 
“ certain, it is easily to be conceived, that they find means 

to recover the amount of their place-money^-. 

“ These Regents although very proud, are, with very few 
“ exceptions, ignorant and idle persons, who give themselves 
“ little concern about their lands and their people ; of whom, 
“ indeed, they frequently know nothing, but only endeavour to 
“ squeeze and extort fi'om them as much as possible, both for 
“ their own subsistence and pleasm’e, and to satisfy the cupi- 
“ dity of government and of their immediate superiors. They 
“ leave the administration of affairs entfrely to their Fatehs^ 
“ who are also appointed by the Dutch, and are held account- 
“ able for every tiling f. 

^ Tliis payment is regularly termed by the Dutch, ampUgeld^ or place- 
money, being money paid for the purchase of an office. By the Javans 
it is termed soroh, which, in its more general acceptation, means a bribe. 

f With whatever fidelity this character of the Javan regents may have 
been dra’vvn by Mr. Hogendorp, in the year 1800 , it most certainly did not 
apply to them in the year 1811 , nor in the subsequent years of the British 
government on Java; for, however negligent and corrupt many of them 
may have been rendered, by the system of government which prevailed 
under the Dutch East India Company, the changes effected during the 
administration of Marshal Daendals soon induced a character for energy 
and activity. His government was military and despotic in the extreme, 
and the regents were considered to hold a military rank, and required to 
exert themselves in proportion to its importance. They did so, and works 
of the greatest magnitude were constructed by their exertions. The chiefs 
were found active and intelligent, the common people willing and obedient. 
With regard to their chai'acter under the British Government, it would be 
an act of injustice, if not ingratitude, were I to neglect this opportunity 
of stating, that, as public ofiScers, the Regents of Java were almost uni- 
versally distinguished by an anxiety to act in conformity with the wishes 
of the government, by honesty, correctness, and good faith ; and as noble- 
men, by gentlemanly manners, good breeding, cheerfulness, and hospitality. 
In the observations made upon the Javan character in the text, I have 
spoken of the Javans as a nation generally; but I might select instances 
where the character of the individual would rise very far above the general 
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To their brothers, wires, children, and other near rela» 
*^V tions, tliej assign villages or sufficient for thek m 
tenance, for all these consider themselves bom not to work, 

standard wliicli I have assumed. I mighty, for instance, notice the intellec- 
tual endoiraents and moral character of the present PanamMImu of Sume^ 
mp, Ndta Kusdma, This chief is well read, not only in the ancient history 
of Ms own coxmtry, hut has a general knowledge of Arabic literatui’e, is 
conversant with the Arabic treatises on astronomy, and is well acquainted 
with geography. He is curious in mechanics, attentive to the po'wers of 
mechanism, and possesses a fund of knowledge wdiich has surprised and 
delighted all who have had an opportunity of conversing with him and of 
appreciating his talents. Of his moral chai*acter I have given an instance, 
in the manner in which he liberated his slaves. He is revered, not only for 
his superior qualifications and talents, hut also for the consideration and 
attention he pays to the happiness and comfort of the people committed to 
his charge. 

Of the capacity of the Javans to improve, of their anxiety to advance in 
civilization, and of the rapidity with wMch they receive knowledge and 
instniction, an instance might be given in the case of the two sons of the 
Regent of Semdranfff Kidi Adipdfi Sura Adimangdla. TMs Regent, who, 
next to the Pammbdhan of Sdmenap, is the first in rank as well as character, 
shortly after the establishment of the British government on Java, sent his 
sons to Bengal, in order that they might there receive an education supe- 
rior to what they could have had at home. They remained there for about 
two years under the immediate protection and patronage of the late Earl of 
Minto, and on their return not only conversed and wrote in the English 
language with facility and correctness, but evinced considerable proficiency 
in every branch of knowledge to which their attention has been directed. 
The eldest, in particular, had made such progress in mathematics before he 
quitted Calcutta, as to obtain a prize at a public examination, and had 
acquired a general knowledge of the ancient and modern history of Europe, 
particularly in that of Greece and Rome. He is remarked for his graceful 
and polite manners, for the propriety of his conduct, and for the quickness 
and correctness of Ms observation and judgment. As this is the first 
instance that has been afforded of the capacity of the Javan character to 
improve under an European education, it may enable the reader to form 
some estimate of what that character was formerly in more propitious 
times, and of what it may attain to hereafter under a more beneficent 
government. Among all the English on Java, who have had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with tMs young nobleman, there has not been one 
who has hesitated to admit, that his mind, his qualifications, and conduct, 
would be consqicuous among their own countrymen at the same age, and 
that, as an accomplished gentleman, he was fitted for the first societies of 
Europe. This young man, Rdden Sdleh, is now about sixteen years of 
age, and when the British left Java was an assistant to his father as Regent 
of Semdrang, 
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and look npon the peasantry as only made for the pmpose 
of provichng for their siipport 
In order to collect the rice and other kinds of produce, 
which they are by contract obliged to deliver to the Com- 
pany as contingents, they compel the inhabitants of the 
district to furnish as much of it as is at all possible, mth- 
“ out any fixed ratio or calculation, and without any kind of 
payment, leaving them scarcely what is absolutely neces- 
sary for their own support and that of their families, and 
even sometimes not nearly so much, especially in the event 
of failure in the crops ; on which occasions the miserable 
inhahitants desert by hundreds to other districts, where, at 
least in the first instance, they may expect a less rigorous 
treatment. Several regents also, when distressed for money, 
“ are compelled by want, to let out many of their best dhas 
to the Chinese : these blood-suckers then extort from such 
villages as much as they can possibly contrive, while the 
inhabitants of the other de&m are alone obliged to deliver 
“ the contingent required from the whole aggregate. It may 
easily be conceived, how oppressively this demand must fall 
upon those unhappy individuals; and how greatly these 
and other acts of injustice, which are the natural conse- 
quences of the present faulty administration, must tend to 
the ruin of the country, it would be superfluous reasoning 
“ to prove.” 

The only restraint upon the will of the head of the govern- 
ment is the custom of the country, and the regard which he 
has for his character among his subjects. To shew what that 
character ought to be, wdiat is expected of a good prince, and 
what are the reciprocal duties of a prince, prime minister, and 
people, I may here quote a few sentences out of the Ni/i 
Prdja, a work in very high esteem, and constantly referred to 
by the Javans. 

A good prince must protect his subjects against all un- 
just persecutions and oppressions, and should be the light 
“ of his subjects, even as tlie sun is the light of the world. 
His goodness must flow clear and full, like the mountain 
stream, which in its course towards the sea enriches and 
fertilizes the land as it descends. He must consider that 
“ as the withered foliage of the trees awaiteth the coming of 
VOL. I. X 
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rain to flourish aneWj so are Ms ' subjects waiting/ Ms 
benevolence, to be provided with' food,, witli raimeiit, .and. 
%vith beautiful women. If, on the contraiy, a prince iieg- 
lects to extend liis benevolence and protection towards his 
subjects, lie exposes himself to be abandoned by them, or 
at any rate to lose their confidence ; for it is an mideniable 
“ truth, that no one will be faithful or attached to a man upon 
“ whom no dependence can be placed. 

-^...Wlien a prince gives audience to the ■ public Ms conduct 
must be dignified. He must sit upright and not in a bend- 
ing posture, and say little, neither loohing on one side or 
the other, because, in this case, the peoj>le would not have 
a proper sight of him. He must assume a pleasing appear- 
ance, which will enable him to observe his subjects who 
surround him, and then enquire if any one has any thing to 
say to him ; and if there is, he must animate him to speak 
oj)enly. 

“ In his discourse he must not speak loud, but low, and with 
dignity, and not more than is necessary for the piupose; for 
it does not become a prince to withdraw his words if once 
“ given, and much less to give them another timi. 

It is, above all, the duty of a prince to take notice of 
every thing going on in his country and among Ms subjects, 
and, if possible, to turn every thing to a good end : if he 
passes over unnoticed the least crime, he may create nu- 
merous enemies. It is further the duty of a prince, besides 
knowing the merits of his subjects and the state of his 
country, to explain all abstract and diflicult expressions, 
particularly such as occm in uTitings. 

It is a disgrace to a prime minister for any hostile attack 
to be made on the country intrusted to his charge without 
his knowledge, or that he should be careless or inattentive 
to the same, rather thinking how to obtain the favour of his 
prince than to secure the safety of the coimtiy. So it is 
when he does not understand how to administer the coiuitiy 
properly, or fails to invent what is useful ; when he makes 
many promises, but fulfils few ; when he is careless with 
regard to public affairs, and talks much about what is of no 
consequence, seeking to be admired by the people, and 
putting on fair appearances when his intentions do not cor- 
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respond ; wlieii he cares nothing aboiit the misfortunes of 
his inferiors, provided he gets money himself ; when, iinally, 
he is not faithful, but deceitful. Such a prime minister is 
like the hawk, which soars high in the air, but descends 
^Mow on the earth to seize and steal its food. 

But a good prime minister is he who is upright in his 
heart, moderate in his fear of the prince, faithfully obedient 
to all his orders, kind-hearted, not oppressive to the people, 
and always exerting himself to the utmost for the happiness 
of the people and the welfare of the country. 

And a prime minister is good beyond measure who can 
always please his prince in every thing that is good ; who 
knows every thing that is going on in the coimtry, and 
takes proper measures accordingly ; who always exerts 
himself to avert whatever is likely to be injurious ; who 
“ considers nothing too trifling to merit his attention ; who 
accumulates not wealth, but oflTers to his prince whatever 
comes in his way that is curious; who heeds not his orim 
life in effecting what is light ; who considers neither friends, 
“ family, nor enemies, hut does justice alike to all ; who cares 
not when he is praised or reviled, but trasts to the dispeii- 
sations of Providence; who possesses much experience; 
who can bear poverty, and cares not for the enjoyment of 
pleasures ; who is polite to every one ; who with good will 
gives alms to the poor and helpless ; who consults much 
with his brother officers, with whom he ought always to 
advise on affairs of business. Against such a prime mi- 
nister it is impossible for any one to speak, for he will be 
feared at the same time that the people will become attached 
to him : the people will then live quiet and happy, perform 
their labours with cheerfulness, and wish that his adminis- 
tration may he lasting. 

A prime minister ought, nevertheless, not to be too con- 
fident in this, but always remain on his guard against the 
designs of bad men. 

“ There are many examples of such prime ministers: 
among which is Raja Jajahan^ (prime minister of Mesir 
Egypt,) to whom all the people of the coimtry, great and 
small, were much attached. 

Whenever his brother ofhcers intended to visit the prince 
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for tlie purpose of paying their respects, they always as- 
seniblecl at the prime minister’s house, where they generally 
partook of a meal : after this they proceedeclto the court, 
followed hy the prime minister on foot, dressed in white, 
Bdtli only three attendants, carrying a spear and other ar- 
tides of state before him. By this conduct he supposed 
that he was screened from reproach, and that he was freed 
from enemies ; but at the very time there were enemies 
conspiring against his life, as was afterwards discovered : 
therefore ought a prime minister not only to be virtuous, 
but cautious also, and always aimed against his enemies, in 
the same manner as a sportsman aims himself against wilA 
"'^beasts.' 

A subject going into the presence of his prince must he 
clean and well-dressed, wearing proper chelana (panta- 
loons.) He must have a good girdle and a sharp kris^ and 
be anointed with aromatic oils. He must range himself 
with his equals, and convince them of his abilities and 
good breeding ; because from this it is that he has to ex- 
pect favour or disgrace, grief or joy, happiness or miseiy ; 
for a prince can either exalt or humble him. 

A prince is du ddlang ( player,) his subjects 
like wayangs^ and the law is as the wick of the lamp used 
in these entertainments : for a prince can do with his siib- 
jects what he pleases, in the same manner as the ddlmg 
acts with his wdyangs^ according to his own fancy ; the 
“ prince having the law, and the ddlang the lamp, to prevent 
them from going out of the right way. 

In like manner, as it is incumbent on the ddlang to make 
magnanimity and justice the principal subjects of bis repre- 
seiitation, in order that the spectators may be instructed 
and animated thereby, so should a prince, a prime minister, 
and chief officers of the court, direct the administration of 
the country with such propriety, that the people may at- 
tach themselves to them ; they must see that the guilty are 
punished, that the innocent be not persecuted, and that all 
persons falsely accused be immediately released, and re- 
munerated for the sufferings they may have endured.” 

The judicial and executive powers are generally exercisea 
by the same individual. The written law of the island, ac- 
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cording to which justice is administered and the courts are 
regulated, is that of the as modified by custom and 

usage. The Javans have now been converted to the Maho~ 
niedan religioii about three centuries and a Half, dating from 
the destruction of the Hindu kingdom of Majapdhitj in the 
year 1400 of the Javan sera. Of all the nations who have 
adopted that creed, they are among the most recent converts ; 
and it may be safely added, that few others are so little ac- 
quainted with its doctrines, and partake so little of its zeal 
and intolerance. The consequence is, that although the Ma- 
homedan law be in some instances followed, and it be consi- 
dered a point of honour to profess an adherence to it, it has 
not entirely superseded the ancient superstitions and local 
customs of the country. 

The courts of justice are of two descriptions: those of the 
Pangliulu or high piiest, and those of the Jdksa. In the 
former the Mahomedan law is more strictly followed ; in the 
latter it is blended with the customs and usages of the 
country. The former take cognisance of capital offences, of 
suits of divorce, of contracts and inheritance j they are also, 
in some respects, comrts of appeal from the authority of the 
Jdksa. The latter take cognisance of thefts, robberies, and 
all inferior offences ; its officers are employed in taldng down 
depositions, examining evidence, inspecting the general police 
of the country, and in some measure acting as public prose- 
cutors: these last functions are implied in the title of the 
office itself*, ya/tw meaning to guard or watch 

^ The following description of the office of a Jdksa, and of the qualifi- 
cations requisite for fulfilling his important duties, is taken from the Niti 
Frdja, a work already referred to. 

A Jdksa must, in aU cases, be impartial, to enable him to weigh ah 
causes which come before him with the same exactness as merchandize 
is weighed in a scale, and nicely balance the equilibrium, nothing add- 
ing or taking from either side. 

He must be above all bribery, either by words, or money, and never 
allow himself to be induced to commit an act of injustice; for were a 
Jdksa to commit an act of this kind, the consequences could not hut be 
highly injurious to the country. 

He must not accept presents of any kind from the parties whose cause 
comes before him, not only because he cannot expect to derive advantage 
therefrom, hut also because the public wih hold discourse concerning 
“ him highly injurious to his reputation. , 
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At tlie seat of goTemment are supreme courts of the Pang-- 
hiilu and Jctksa: io these there is an appeal from similar but 
inferior tribunals, established within each prorince. Petty 
tribunals, under like names, are even established under the 
jurisdiction of Q^ Bemang, or chief of a subdivision, and some- 
times of a Bakol^ or head of a village ; but in these the au- 
thority of the Panglmlu and Jdksa extend no further than to 
take down evidence to be tfansmitted to some higher autho- 
rity, to settle petty disputes, and perform the ordinary cere- 
monies of religion, inseparable among the Javans, as well as 
all other Mahomedans, from the administration of justice. 

Such however is the nature of the native government, that 
these officers are considered rather as the law assessors or 
council of the immediate superior officer of the executive go- 
vernment, than as independent ministers of justice. In such 
cases as come before them, they examine the evidence, and 
point out the law and custom to the executive officer, who is 
himself generally too ignorant and indolent to undertake it. 
When the evidence is gone through, and the point of law as- 

All causes in dispute must be decided upon by him with the least pos- 
sible delay, according to law, and not kept long in suspense, to the in- 
“ jury of the parties concerned, lest he be considered like a holy man, who, 
for the sake of money, sacrifices his good name. 

A Jdksa must inquire into every circumstance relating to the causes 
brought before him, and duly investigate the evidence; after which he 
must take the cause into consideration. He must not, in the least, listen 
to what is false, and on ah occasions must decide according to truth. 

“ A Jdksa who attends to all these points is of high repute. Of less re- 
pute is a Jdksa who, in the decision of causes w^hich come before him, 
‘‘ listens to the advice of others *. such a one is like that kind of bird, 
‘‘ which in order to procure for itself the necessary food, dives under 
water, without thinking of the danger to which it is exposed of losing 
“ its life from the want of air. But entirely unfit for employment is a 
Jdksa who is haughty in his demeanour, and at the same time low 
enough to take advantage of persons who come before Mm : such a 
one is like a bat, that in the dark steals the fruit from the trees; or like 
a sportsman, who though destined to chase what is useful only, indis- 
criiniiiately destroys whatei^er comes in his way, whether useful or not. 
In the same manner is it with a priest who every day attends at the 
** temple, for no other purpose hut to make profit by it: or with a writer, 
who knows not how to make any thing but by the prostitution of his 
writings ; or with the head man of a village, who imposes upon the vil- 
lagers ; or a devotee, who gains his livelihood by necromancy.^* 
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ceiTamed, the wliol^ brought before hm, at whose discre- 
tioii it rests to pass judgment It is however admitted, that 
in matters of little moment, where his passions and interests 
are not concemed, the division is frequently left to the law offi- 
cers ; but in all matters of importance he will not fail to exer- 
cise his privileges of interference. 

The court of justice in which the PanghHn or high priest 
presides, is always held in the seramhi^ or portico of the 
mosque ; a practice, which, as it inspires the people with a 
considerable share of awe, appears judicious. It is also con- 
venient for the administration of oaths, which among the 
Javans are always administered within the mosque, and usu- 
ally with much solemnity. The forms of the court are re- 
gular, orderly, and tedious; all evidence is taken down in 
writing, and apparently with much accuracy. 

The comt, at least at the seat of government, consists of the 
Panglmhiy the officiating priest of the mosque, and four indi- 
viduals, also of the religious order, called Pdteh nagdri^ 
meaning literally the pillars or supports of the coimtry, to 
whom, after the examination of evidence in ca|)ital offences, 
the point of law and decision is refeiTed. At the seat of go- 
vernment the sovereign or his minister passes judgment. 

The court of die Jaksa at the seat of government consists of 
the head Jaksa^ who may be styled the law officer of the 
prime minister, and the Jdksas of l[m KUwons or assistants, 
for they too have their law coimcils. The functions of this 
court being of less importance, of a more mixed nature, and 
less solemn because less connected with religion, are still 
more subject than that of the Panghiihi, to the rude interfer- 
ence of the executive authority 

The following was the usual course of proceeding in Jdpara^ and ge- 
nerally in the provinces subjected to European authority, previous to the 
interference of the British government. The plaintiff went to the Jd^sa 
and made his complaint. If the case was important, the Jdksa took cIoto 
the deposition in -writing in the presence of witnesses, summoned the ac- 
cused, and communicated the deposition to him. The latter then either 
acknowledged or denied the facts, witnesses were examined, and the pro- 
ceedings of the suit laid before the Regent, who after perusal transmitted 
the same to the PangMh for his advice, with which the latter complied, 
referring at the same time for a sentence to some of the collections on 
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The JaT aii code of law is cliTided into two departments, that 
of die Mahomedan law and that of custom and tradition. The 
former is distinguished by the appellation of aZ/a/^,the 

commands 0 / fioin the Arabic ; the latter by the Javan 
yudha nagdrayiaxedmug consideration for the coimtry, 
or in other words, allowance for the state of society. 

The decisions in Mahomedan law are chiefly guided by se- 
veral works in the Arabic language. In all the courts of 
Java these works are said to he consulted in the Arabic lan- 
guage, but reference is more frequently made to a collec- 
tion of opinions extracted jfrom them, and translated into the 
language of the country. 

The law of custom is cHefly handed do^m by oral tradition, 
but has in part been committed to writing in the following 
performances. 

The ejgliest work relating to jurisprudence which is now 
referred to, is that of Mgul Mudd Fatehs or minister of Sri 
Ma Fung‘'g'umg {ot Mendo/ug Kamiilan)^ now Wirosdri: it is 
computed to be about six hundred years old. The second 
bears the name of iJa/a said to have been the son of 

Jugul Maday and like him minister of his sovereign Kandid- 
wan^ also prince oi M^ndmg Kmn4lmi, 

By the authority of the Sultan of Demdk^ tlie first Maho- 
medan prince, a compilation of the Javan laws was made, in 
which they were in some measure blended with the Mahome- 
dan jurisprudence. Probably this was intended to pave the 
way to an entire introduction of Mahomedan law. The body 
of regulations, &c. compressed in these codes is curious, from 
the laborious refinement of their distinctions, from the mixture 
of moral maxims and illustrations with positive law*, from the 
most incongruous combinations, and from their casuistical 
spirit. In the Appendix will be found the translation of a 
modem version of the Suria Alem, a work of this description 
in high repute, as well an abstract of the laws and regulations 
said to have been in force in the earliest periods to which 
Java tradition refers'^. 

Mahomedan law. The Regent having compared the sentence with the law 
and with equity, and finding the same correspondent with both, judgment 
was pronounced by the Jdksa. 

^ See Appendix C. 
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The proclamatioBS (nndang^'^ndang)^ and the laws and 
regulations (anger migeran) of the SDv:6reign, form another 
source of deviation from the Mahomedan law. Collections 
of these have been committed to vuiting. 

Tlie prince, by himself or his officers, is ahvays supposed 
vested with a discretionary power of adapting the Mahomedan 
law to the circumstances of society, a prerogative liberally 
exercised. This power, which sanctions every deviation from 
the letter of Mussehnan law, the Javans also express by the 
ietm oi yudha nagdra. The krising of criminals instead of 
beheading them, the combat of criminals with tigers, the 
severe penalties for infractions of the sump tuaiy laws of the 
J avans, the constant commutation of corporeal punishment 
for a pecuniary fine, and in the case of persons of rank found 
guilty of murder, the commutation of the strict law of retalia- 
tion for a fine, without regard to the wishes of the relations of 
the deceased, if the latter be of no consideration, were among 
the deviations from the Mahomedan law sanctioned by the 
Yudha nagdra. 

Such was the composition of the comts, and the code of 
laws that existed on Java before the anival of the Dutch, and 
remained unchanged at the conquest of the island by the 
British. The Dutch legislated for the colonists, but took 
little interest in the system by which the judicial proceedings 
of their native subjects were guided, excepting in so tar as 
their own advantage or security was concerned in them. The 
following statement contains the changes introduced by the 
Dutch. 

Besides the colonial laws and regulations, enacted fi-om time 
to time by the Governors and Council at Batavia ; besides 
some standing orders of the Court of Directors, and some 
rules and provisions contained in the successive charters of 
the Company, and in what was called the article brief; the 
Dutch law, which was always considered the foimdation of 
the colonial law, was of authority, as far as it remained unaf- 
fected by these institutions. 

A coliection of the colonial statutes and regulations, called 
the Placart Book of Batavia, and an abstract of them, en- 
titled the Statutes of Batavia, were made imder the authority 
of the colonial government; but as the latter never underwent 
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a regular promtilgation, the rales contained in it were not con- 
sidered as possessing the force of law, except in so far as they 
might be foimd to be conformable to the orders, proclamatioiis, 
and regulations of the Indian government, or of the Directors 
of the East India Company. 

The pow’-er of the Directors and of the Council of Batavia 
to enact local law^s and regulations, seems not to have been 
very circumspectly defined in the first charters of the Company, 
those charters confening on them, in general terms only, 
authority to provide for the admmistration of justice and esta- 
blishment of ];)olice. 

But from the nature of the occasion it seems evident, that 
this power of making colonial laws, as far at least as related 
to the Comicil of Batavia, could only have been a limited 
one, to be exercised witli considerable discretion, and only 
upon points requiring an immediate provision, subject always 
to the approbation of tlie autliorities at home ; and even the 
Directors could hardly be considered to have possessed a 
greater extent of legislative power, than was necessary for the 
security of their new territories, and of their rights and pri- 
vileges, or to have been authorised to deviate wantonly firom 
the established law of the country, or neglect the dictates of 
justice and equity. 

In the great variety of matter comprehended in the colonial 
statutes, no subject seems to have occupied more attention 
than the laws respecting slavery. These, as already ohserv’^ed, 
appear to have been formed in general uj)on principles of 
humanity and consideration for the condition of the unfortu- 
nate beings to whom they related. 

In consequence of a resolution of the year 1760, the Council 
of India ordered that the customs of the Mahomedans, in mat- 
ters of inheritance and successions ab intestate &c. should be 
sanctioned and published. 

In civil matters, natives and Chinese in the districts of 
Batavia seem to have been governed by the same laws as the 
European inhabitants. 

Crimes committed by natives or Chinese in the city of 
Batavia and its environs, had, from the first settlement of the 
Dutch on the island, always been tried by Eliiropcan judges, 
and according to European law. 
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111 Bantam the crimmal jurisdiction over the natives was 
left to the SultaHj and that over the Chinese resident there, 
was exercised as at Batavia according to the European law. 

The Jakatra midu Regencies seem formerly to 

have enjoyed a peculiar and fortimate state of tranquillity. 
Almost entirely removed from every communication and in- 
tercourse with Europeans, Chinese, and other foreign settlers 
found in the neighbourhood of Batavia, engaged in agricul- 
ture, and ruled by their omi native chiefs, these districts seem 
to have been in a high degree free from crime ; but whenever 
enormities did happen, the otfenders were sent down to Ba- 
tavia, and tried according to European law. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that on the first submission of those districts 
to the Company, their chiefs or regents reserved to themselves 
the jurisdiction over the inhabitants of their respective dis- 
tricts ; but this stipulation appears to have been disregarded 
in the latter times of the Dutch Company, and under the late 
administration of Marshal Daendals, a court was established 
for these districts, the rale of which was European law. 

From Cheribon the Chinese were amenable, as from Bantam 
and Batavia; but the natives were subject to a landraad (or 
local coui't), of which the Resident was president, and the 
Sultans members ; and this court was, partly at least, directed 
by a papdkam ^ or native code, compiled under the sanction of 
the government. 

In die Eastern districts of the island, the Javans seem 
always, in criminal matters, to have enjoyed their own laws, 
founded on ancient custom and the precepts of the Koran. 
Of these laws the Council of Batavia caused abstracts to be 
printed, for the guidance of the great landraad or high court 
at Se^ndrang, to which all the Javans in the European pro- 
vinces, from Losdri to Banyuwdngi were amenable. 

Under the native government, the prime minister ( Rdden 
AdipdtiJ is the head of the police, as well as every other de- 
partment of authority. The higher class of functionaries is 
most frequently to be found in those parts of the country most 
remote from the seat of government, where, as governors of 
provinces, they possess some extension of powers. The great 
and fertile provinces near the capital, on the other hand, are 
divided into small appropriations, of fi*om two hundred to one 
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thousand chdcJias, or families, placed tmder the administration 
of division officers, whose authority is limited to the duties of 

^°Each village is possessed of a distinct organization mthin 
itself has its chief, its KaUyanox assistant, and if of any 
considerable size, its priest, whose advice is frequently had 
recourse to, and who generally decides petty disimtes, espe- 
cially respecting divorces and matters of inheritance. The 
chief of the stillage is not without his share of judicial au- 
thority, and often takes upon lumself to punish by fine and 
imprfsonment. In each viUage the inhabitants keep regular 
nightly watches and patroles. 

The manner in which these little societies have been re- 
cently formed in the districts to the east of Siirdbdyu, where 
the European authority had not interfered, and where the in- 
fluence of the Maliomedan government was scarcely felt,>vill 
tend to illustrate their nature and constitution. 

The frequent wars, in which the people had been engaged 
with the inhabitants oi Bdli and Madura, as weU as rvith the 
Dutch, had reduced those provinces to a state of wilderness 
towards the middle of the last century. The encouragement 
held out to the people of the neighbouring island of Madura 
brought over several adventurers, who were allowed to occupy 
the land they cleared ; first rent-free, and aftenvards at a fixed 
assessment. If several persons came together, their leader 
was invested with the authority of Petmg’gi over the new 
villao-e which they formed. When individuals associated to 
constoct a village, the chief was elected by themselves, sub- 
ject to the approval of the landlord; and they possessed the 
privilege, common in aH the districts east of Stirahdya, of 
annually electing their chief, or Petmg’gi. 

The nature of the duties rendered by this person was so 
essential to the well-being of a village, that this privilege was 
most intimately connected vsith its existence. Whenever a 
new assessment was imposed on the lands, it was tlie business 
of the Peting'gi, if the amount was too high, to represent the 
matter to tlie superior, and to state tlie inability of the people 
to make good tlie demand : the consequence was, either a 
reduction of assessment on the part of the principal, or 
desertion on that of the people. But when the amount of the 
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assessment was considefed reasonable (and any amount less 
than three-fifths seems to have been so considered)/ the 
had to assemble all the people^ and to distribute to 
each, in all, his indiyidnal propor?- 

tion of land, with a statement of the produce to be paid. He 
had to keep a roster of all duties required of the people, and 
to see that every man took his proper turn. When the harvest 
ripened, lie had to watch the collectors, that they exacted no 
more from each man than his proportion ; and the cultivator, 
that he did not embezzle any part of the due of government. 
In large villages he had an assistant, called a KaMyan^ who 
represented him during his absence, and with the Kamituali 
and Mudin (priest), fonned a court for settling petty village 
disputes ; subject, however, to a reference, if the parties 
should be dissatisfied. 

It was customary for the people of the village to cultivate 
the lands of their Petmg'gi without payment. This and die 
honour of chiefship rendered the office an object of village 
ambition; while an annual election, and the fear, if turned 
out, of being called upon to justify his conduct, rendered this 
officer generally a steady and careful representative of his 
constituents. 

All strangers passing through the country were expected to 
apply to the Feting'' gi for the assistance they required ; and 
if payment was tendered, all procurable necessaries were 
fumivsbed. The Feting' gi also took charge of the strangers’ 
property, examined the same in the presence of the other 
head-man, and was hound to return the whole undiminished 
the next morning, or to pay the value. If, however, the 
stranger prefen*ed keeping his property under his own charge, 
and rested himself for the night imder some of the public 
sheds, the loss he might sustain fell on himself alone, and all 
he could procure from the village w’'as assistance to trace the 
offenders. 

It was customary, as well to deter beasts of prey as thieves, 
for a part of the men of each village to keep a night w^atch 
round it, and to perform this duty in successive rotation. 

Such appears to have been the internal regulation of these 
villages ; and it seems to have been framed according to the 
ancient usage of the island, the similarity of which to that of 
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WestemTiiclia;'lias:beeB adduced -as a stroBg, iustaace' of one 
common ' origin , , 


«* Witli tie exception, perlapSy of tie right of election, wlicl 1 lave 
not seen noticed in any account' of Continental India, tie constitution of 
tie . Javan village, las a striidng- resemblance to tliat of tie Hindns, 
according to tie following statement in. 'tie Fifth Report of tie House of 
Commons on Indian Aftairs. A village,, geographically considered, is ^a, 
tract of country comprising some hundreds or thousands of . acres of. 
« arable and waste lands ; poltically viewed, it resembles a corporation 
or toumslip. Its proper establishment of officers and servants consists 
of the folloTOig descriptions : the Fotail or lead inhabitant, who lias 
generally the superintendance of the affairs of the village, settles the 
disputes of the inhabitants, attends to the police, and performs the 
duty of collecting the revenues within his village, a duty wlicl his 
personal influence and minute accpiaintance with the situation and con- 
cerns of the people render him the lest qualified to discharge. The 
Kurnum, who keeps the accounts of cultivation, and registers every 
thing connected vntl it. The TalUer and Totie, the duty of the fonner 
appealing to consist in a wider and more enlarged sphere of action, in 
gaining information of crimes and offences, and in escorting and pro- 
tecting persons travelling from one village to another ; the province of 
** the latter appearing to he more immediately confined to the village, 
consisting among other duties in guarding the crops and assisting in 
** measuring them. The boundary man, who preserves the limits of the 
village, or gives evidence respecting them in cases of dispute. The 
superintendant of tanlcs and water-courses, distributes the water there- 
from for the purposes of agriculture. The Bramin, who performs the 
village worship, schoolmaster, who is seen teaching the children 

in a village to read and write in the sand The calendar Bramin or 
astrologer, &c. 

These officers and servants generally constitute the establishment of 
a village j but in some parts of the country it is of less extent, some 
of the duties and functions above described being united in the same 
person : in others it exceeds the number of individuals which have been 
described. 

Under this simple form of municipal government, the inhabitants of 
the country have lived from time immemorial. The boundaries of the 
villages have been but seldom altered j and though the villages them- 
‘‘ selves have been sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine, 
and disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests, and 
even the same families, have continued for ages. The inhabitants give 
** themselves no trouble about the breaking up and division of kingdoms ; 
while the village remains entire, they care not to what power it is 
transferred, or to what sovereign it devolves ; its internal economy 
remains tmchanged. The Fotail 1% still the head inhabitant, and still 
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It follows from each village has in itself the 

materials of a good police, and that a right of choosing their 
chiefs gives to the people a considerable share of real liberty 
This right of election in the inhabitants of the village, as 
before observed, would appear at one time to have been 
general throughout the island. It is still respected in the 
districts of where the office of Petmg\gi 

always elective, for although the same person might hold it 
for many years, a ballot for the situation was regularly held 
at specified periods, varying firom one to three years t* 

The right of election is also clearly acknowiedged in the 
districts of Japdra and Jawdna. That the Feting'^ gi is 
elected by the inhabitants of a village,” observes the officer 
who introduced the settlement into those districts there 
cannot be a doubt; and even the right of election is 
foregone by the people, though I have not met with a 
“ single instance of the kind, it may be taken for granted, 
^Vthatit is so only, in consequence of the infiuence of the 
Begent, to serve some particular purpose. While the 
Petimg^gi continues in office, he is looked up to and obeyed 
by the people of the village to which he belongs as the im- 
mediate chief. He generally occupies the pmeban usually 
“ to be found in villages of consequence, and has two or 
more men, inhabitants of the village, api)ointed to attend 
him wffierever he goes. A Feting’' gi was usually elected for 
one year, during which time he could not, according to the 
ancient usage, be removed, except in consequence of some 

acts as the petty judge and magistrate, and collector or renter of the 
village. 

In examining the interior of a village on Java, we find that, in common 
^vith the Hindu usage, it possesses a constitution within itself, indepen- 
dent of the supreme governing power. Here, as in Western India, it will 
be found that each village possesses its Feting" gi or chief j its Kabayan^ 
who is the deputy or assistant to the head of the village ; its Kamituah or 
elders, generally men . who have formerly been chiefs of the village ; its 
Mudin or priest ; its Ulu-ulu or Kapala Bandung" an, or superintendent of 
water-courses j its JerU’-tulis or writer, &c. 

'* See Report of Mr. Hopkins on the districts of Surabdya, 
f See Report of Colonel Adams on SuraMya. 

X Mr. Me. Quoid. See his Report on the Districts of Japara and 
Jawana. 
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gross .misconcluctj but if Hs conduct,, was ■ sucli as to , .give 
satisfaction to the inhabitantSj they continued Mm for 
several years. As far as I could leam/’' continues the' same 
olficer, , ^f,tlie Regent, or other superior iiatiTe authority, 
seldom interfered in the election of a Petincfgi,;: but it was 
generally understood, that although he could not force a 
Petmg'gi upon them who was disliked by the people, his 
^‘^ confirmation was required before the person elected could 
f'^^'act with ejffect.’’ 

In the iSz^a&iMistricts of Cheribou and TegM^ the appoint- 
ment to tills office is inTariabiy made, if not by the election 
of the villagers, generally finm among themselves, and always 
with their concurrence. It is a common practice for the 
people of a village, even wffiere the right of election is not in 
use, to represent in a body the conduct of then chief, if incor- 
rect ; and it has always been necessary for the chief native 
authority to remove him, if the complaints were justly 
foimded. 

A reference to the judicial regulations in the Appendix^ 
wiU show^ how’ desirous the British government on the island 
has been to protect the privileges of these societies, and in 
particular the right of electing their chief. 

When the British authority was established on the island, 
it wms immediately seen that something must be done to 
supply the deficiencies, and to correct the imperfections of 
the native code. All the other changes in contemplation for 
the encouragement of industry and for the abolition of oppres- 
sive and impolitic exactions, wwld have been nugatory, 
without such an improvement in the judicial and police regu- 
lations, as would seciue, by a full and impaiiial administration 
of justice, the rights and privileges about to be conterred. It 
would have been in vain to define the limits of power, to issue 
directions for guiding the conduct of public servants in their 
transactions with the people, or to have abrogated the oppres- 
sive privileges of the chiefs, and to have assured the people 
of the intention of government to protect them against all 
invasion of their rights, either by open violence, by the 
exaction of services, or by oppressive contributions, without 
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establisliing effective means of obtaining redress wben 
aggrieved. The system acted upon was at once barbarous 
and revolting. Practices prevailed nnder tbe sanction of 
native law, which were abhorrent to the criminal jurisdiction 
of any enlightened nation, vdthout being at all necessaiy to 
the due administration of justice^. I allude particnlarly to 
tortine and mutilation. These the Earl of Minto immediately 
abolished, by his proclamation of the 11th September 1811, 
in which, besides tliis beneficial and humane enactment, he 
laid down clearly and distinctly the liberal and enlightened 
principles which should guide the local goveniment in the 
subsequent revision of the civil and criminal code of the 
colony. The result was the enactment of the code of judicial 
and police regulations which will be found in the Appendix 
to this work The outlines of these regulations, and the 
principles which dictated them, are contained in a ]\Iinute 
which I recorded on the 11th February 1814, when they were 

* Among many others, the following enactments, which were in force 
in some of the Eastern districts when the English arrived, will serve to 
shew the barbarities of the law then existing, in. its operation on the 
people, and its leniency towards the great. 

Any person imirdering his superior shall be beheaded, his body quar- 
tered and given to the wild beasts, and his head stuck upon a bambu. 

“ Any person disobeying his superior and attempting to murder him, 
may be killed by the superior, without giving any intimation thereof to 
the chief tow. 

Any person daring to destroy any public advertisement promulgated 
** by government shall forfeit his right hand. 

A Demdnfff or other chief of a ddsa^ being acquainted with any con- 
spiracy tending to the injury of the state, and not giving intimation 
thereof, shall be punished by losing one ear, his head shall be shaved, 
and he shall be banished. 

Any person daring to offer violence to a priest in the mosque or 
among the tombs shall forfeit one hand. 

‘‘ If a woman kills a man she shall he fined 500 reals bahL 

If a superior kills an inferior he shall be fined 1000 doits. 

’ If a person puts out the eyes of , another he shall be fined 500 reals 
hatu; if one eye only 50 reals.” 

There were also different fines for maiming different parts of the body. 
For cutting out the tongue, 500 reals ; for knocking out the teeth, 25 i 
for breaking the thumb, 500 ; for breaking the finger, 100 ; and the 
like. See Collection of Native Laws at Banyuwangi. 
f Appendix D. 
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completed and promulgated ; '.and- tlie following , quotations 
.from that docnineiit may be sufficient to put the reader pn 
possession of' the change which was- effected. „ , 

It was essential, in conducting the revenue aiTangements, 

that the measures taken for the ' establisliiii.ent of a good 
“and efficient , and. the full and impartial , adminis- 

tratioii of justice throughout the island, should preserve an 
“ equal pace. ' 

“ Eights were not to be bestowed and defined, without 
“ a suitable provision for their being effectually guarded 
“ against any invasion ; and it became an object of the first 
“ moineiit, to form such an adequate and consistent code of 
“ regulations, as should serve, in every instance, to guide the 
“ executive officers of government in the perfonnance of tlieix 
“ duty, and to make known, and secure to the people, the 
“ means of obtaining redress, whenever they felt themselves 
“ in any way aggrieved. . ■ . 

“ The system found existing on our first arrival was at once 
“ complicated and confused. In the principal towns there 
“ were established courts, but these were constituted in all 
“ the troublesome formalities of the Homan law ; and in the 
“ different residencies were provincial courts, styled land- 
“ raadsy where the native form and law was left to take its 
“ course, with all its barbarities and tortures. 

“ The Dutch government, proceeding entirely on the sys- 
“ tern of commercial monopoly, paid very inferior attention to 
“ their internal administmtion. They had little other con- 
“ nexion with their best subjects, the cultivators of the soil, 
“ than in calling on them, from time to time, for arbitrary and 
“ oppressive contiibiitions and services ; and for the rest, gave 
“ them up to be vassals to the various intermediate autlio- 
“ rities, the Ilegents, DemdngSj and other native officers. 
“ These either at first purchased their situations, or stipu- 
“ iated for a certain tribute, in service or money, in conside- 
“ ration of which all the inferior classes of inhabitants w-ere 
“ made over, to be dealt with by them as most pleasing to 
“ themselves. Policy, and the common attention to their own 
“ good, suggested to these a certain equity of procedure, and 
“ it was generally the custom to leave each village to its own 
“ management, with respect to police and settling the petty 
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^-qiianrels that occuCTed withdn its bat for the con- 

tinaaiice of what was good in such a system, there was no 
security whatsoever, and oppression and injustice must have 
constantly oecuiTed. Where the will of the lord was the 
parainoimt law, his vassals could only have depended on 
his natural goodness of disposition for being equitably 
treated. No remedy was afforded wdiere the reverse was 
the case, and they possessed, in short, no security, no firee- 
dom whatsoever. , 

On the propriety of the measures to be adopted by us to 
remedy such evils, no doubt could exist. 

The first proclamation of the enlightened founder of the 
present government adverted immediately to this subject. 
As a step that could not, consistently with British ideas, 
admit of a iiioment’s delay, it instantly ordained, that torture 
and mutilation should no longer make part of any sentence 
to be pronounced against criminals; and it then proceeded 
to define clearly the relative situation of the English and 
Dutch inhabitants, laying down inles for the future gui- 
dance of government concerning them. This proclamation, 
dated ilth September, 1811, has long been before the world, 
and it would be superfiuous, in this place, to dwell on that 
love of justice and benevolence of disposition, which is to 
be traced through every part of it. It forms the basis of the 
present respective European rights in this colony 

As a continuation of the measures so ably sketched out by 
my predecessor, I issued the proclamation, dated the 21st 
January, 1812. 

In this I attemx^ted to simplify the clumsy and unwieldy 
structoe of the former courts, by abolishing some, lessening 
the number of the judges in the remaining ones, and by de- 
fining, as accurately as I could, the limits of their respective 
jurisdictions. 

It was found that, formerly, there were separate courts 
^^’for investigating the conduct of the immediate European 
servants of the Dutch Company, and of Europeans not in- 
eluded in that service. This distinction, as Lord Miiito 
observed, never coidd have been groimded on any sound 
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principle^ and it ^ being resolved, that justice, under tlie 
Britisli govenimeiit, sliould be .administered equal and alike 
“ to aU classes and denoiiimations,„tlie judicial power o,f tlie 
College of Scliepeiieii was abolished, and txansferrecl to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of justice. 

The great iiiiniber of judges who, under the Dutch ad- 
iiiiiiistration, formed, a court, was reduced in each to a pre- , 
sident and three menibers.- 

One court was established in each of the three principal 
towns, Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, the jurisdiction 
of wliich extended over its Etuopean inhabitants ; proceed- 
ing, in civil cases, in the mode before established, but in 
criminal ones, so as to conform as much as possible to that 
established in Great Britain ; in all cases controiiting the 
prisoner with the evidence, and a jiny being called to judge 
of the fact on the evidence so adduced. 

To relieve these courts from numerous inconsiderable 
causes, courtvS, of tlie nature of Courts of Requests, were 
also established in these thi’ee toums, for the recovery of 
small debts. 

Formatters of police within die towns, magistrates were 
appointed ; but they were ordered to confine themselves 
entirely to this branch. 

An abuse which had been discovered to be usual, the 
compounding crimes and offences, in consideration of a sum 
of money paid to the Fiscal or other officer, had also met 
with Lord Minto’s most severe reprehension, as being one 
of an aboininahle nature, and to be suppressed without 
delay. Tlie practice was accordingly strictly prohibited, 
and consonantly with British ideas W'as tenned scandalous. 

Thus much had been done with regard to Europeans, 
and it has been foxmd fully sufficient. 

But with respect to the native inhabitants of the Island, 
it wms to be expected that much greater changes w^ould be 
necessary. 

In the first instance, it was ordered that coinis should be 
“ established in the different districts, in which the chief 
civil authorities should preside, aided by the Regents and 
other native officers, for the pmpose of hearing and trying 
‘Sail causes in winch natives only were concerned; the 
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amount of tlieir civil decisions, when exceeding fifty dollars, 
being submitted for confirmation to the courts of justice; 
and all criimnal cases, of a capital nature, being made over 
by them to judges of circuit, who were ordered to be sent 
on this duty twice a year, from among the members of the 
superior courts. 

Thus much was known not to militate either against the 
principles of universal and natural justice, or against the 
particular laws and usages of the country ; and thus much 
was only, at first, done, because it was resolved to obtain 
the fullest knowledge of the subject, with regard to the 
mamiers, habits, and institutions of our native subjects, 
before we established one general code of regulations for 
the internal administration of the country. 

In effecting this grand object, it was rather my wish to 
have it matoely and well done, than by accelerating it too 
much, to run the risk of taldng up a crude system, which 
would require to be afterw'ards re-considered, and perhaps 
entirely new modelled. 

On the principle, however, which would eventually guide 
me, there was no doubt, nor is it necessary for me to dilate 
on the impolicy, the inconvenience, or the injustice, of sub- 
jecting the natives of Java to any other laws, than those of 
their ancient government and established faith. 

The tranquillity of the country and the duties of police 
have been provided for, by preserving the original consti- 
“ tution of the villages, and continuing the superintendence 
and responsibility in the hands of tliose, whose rank enables 
them to exert a due influence, and to command respect. 
For the administration of justice, the duties of the Fesident, 
as judge and magistrate, have heen considerably extended. 
In civil cases, the mode of proceeding, and the establisii- 
ment of petty coiu’ts, are founded on the practice of the 
country; in criminal, the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Resident has been considerably extended. Hitherto, his 
duties had been strictly confined to police ; but considerable 
delay and injmy to the parties accused, as well as to the 
witnesses, had been occasioned by allowing all causes of a 
higher nature to lie over for the Court of Circuit : and as 
the separation of the collection of the Revenue would afford 
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more time to the Residentj it was resolved ' to ^ extend the 
criminal jiirisdiction of the Provincial Coiiits to :al cases, in 
which the pimisliment for the crime- alleged does not amount 
to death. In these courts, \^%ich instead of being , ternied 
Landraad^ as, heretofore, are now^- styled,. the Residenfs'' 
CouriSj the Pmtghulu^ or chief priest,' and the superior, 
Jdksa^ or native fiscal, 'attend to expound the law. The 
or Regents, with their .are present, to aid 

and assist , the Resident with their opinion in the coinse' 

. of the iiiYe,stig.ation, but they have no vote in the decision* 
If the opinion of the law ofiicers appears to the Resident to 
he according to substantial justice, and is in accordance 
with his own opinion, the sentence is iniinediately carried 
into efiect, provided the punishment does not extend to 
transportation or iinprisoninent for life. 

In cases where the pmiishment adjudged is more con- 
siderable, or wherein the opinion of the law officers may be 
at variance nitli that of the Resident, a reference is to be 
made to the Lieutenant Governor; and in all cases where 
the punishnient for the crimes charged is of a capital nature, 
“ the prisoner is committed to jail, to take his trial before the 
“ Circuit Judge. 

On the first establishment of the Comts of Circuit, it was 
directed that the President and one other member of the 
Courts of Justice, should proceed once in six months, or as 
much oftener as circumstances might requke, to the different 
Residencies in their several jmisclictions, for the trial of 
offenders. Much inconvenience, however, was foimd to 
arise from the absence of those members of the courts from 
the towns in which they were established, as it iieccvssarily 
followed, that all civil business was at a >stand wliile they 
were away. On the other hand, to prevent delay on the 
trial of criminals, it was necessary that they should visit the 
Residencies more frequently than once in six months. 

To remedy tliis in future, and to provide for the prompt 
and due administration of justice among the native inhabit- 
ants, in a manner that is not repugnant to their' notions of 
right and wi*ong, one member of each of the comts of justice 
“ has been appointed a Judge of Circuit, wdio will he present 
in each of the Residencies at least once in every three 
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months, and 'as mnch oftener as necessary. In the mode 
of proceeding, they are to avoid the formalities of the Roman 
law. A native jury, consisting of an intelligent foreman 
and four others decide upon the fact: the law is then 
taken down, as expounded by the native law officers, and 
the sentence, with the opinion of the Judge of Circuit, and 
on the application of the Dutch and Colonial law on the 
cases, is forwarded for the modification or confirmation of 
the Lieutenant Governor. .. 

Hitherto the jury required by the Court of Circuit did 
not exceed five in number, and these, as justly observed, 
« < were chosen from a class of men (Europeans) who had no 
^common feelings, no. common rights; who were, in no 
shape or consideration, the equals of the person tried. 
^The law was the law of Europe. The jury, under their 
^ best prejudices, were influenced by that law; and its 
“ ^ meanings and penalties were applied to people who reason 
“ ffin a different manner, and who often never laiew any thing 
^ of the laws of Europe, before they found themselves its 
^ convicted victims.’ 

“ The general jurisdiction of the Courts of Justice at Ba- 
^Mavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, is now confined to Eiu’o- 
“ peaiis and foreigners and to the inhabitants of those towns 
and their subm'hs ; and a line has been drawn, which dis- 
tinctly separates the police of the country ffom that of the 
tomis. 

Collections of the different law-books and institutions of 
die country are now making, and a native establishment 
has been formed at Buitenzorg, under my immediate super- 
intendence, for examining and revising the judicial pro- 
“ ceedings, and for affording to the native inhabitants that 
facility of appeal, which the remoteness of the Government, 

“ and the rules of Dutch administration, did not formerly ad- 
mit of, but which is so consonant to the principles on which 
the new- system of internal economy has been established.” 
Under the native government, the whole of the male popu- 

* The number required to compose the jury was fixed in conformity with 
the ancient usages of the country, in which five persons are considered 
necessary to assist in the deliberation upon any matter of importance. 
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lation capable of bearing arms was liable to militarj service ; 
but tlie miniber of people required to cultivate tbe laiid^ and 
to perform other public seridces, did not admit of more than 
one-tliird being spared for militarj’’ purposes, except in cases 
of extraordinary emergency. The extent of tlie force peiina- 
nently kept up by the sovereign in time of peace varied, of 
course, with tlie probability of approaching hostilities : when 
this was smallest, the number seldom exceeded what was 
required for the state and pomp of the court, and might have 
amounted to four or five thousand men. Until within the last 
sixty j'ears, when the Dutch first obtained a supreniacy over 
the whole island, the provinces under the native adnimistra- 
tion had for several centuries been in a continual state of war- 
fare ; but since that period the militaiy spirit has been gra- 
duallj" subsiding, and, by the existing treaties with the native 
princes, they are restricted in the number of troops which they 
may maintain. Those of the SimiJmnmi areliniited to abodj’- 
guard of one thousand men : such further number as maj^ be 
required for the tranquillity of the country, the Emupeaii go- 
vernment undertakes to furnish. 

Before the native sovereign was under this restriction, he 
used to raise the requisite force by a demand upon the go- 
vernor of each province for a specified number, to be furnished 
at a certain time, varying according to circumstances. Tlie 
governor or chief of the province apportioned this demand 
among the subdi^usions, and the village chiefs selected fiom 
among the villagers as many as were required of them ; and 
thus, in a coimtiy where every man wears a kris or dagger, 
and the spear or pike is the principal militaiy weapon, an 
armj’', or rather a numerous armed mob, was easity collected 
in a few days. Tlie men famished from the villages, and of 
whom the mass of every large army necessarily consisted, 
were distinguished from tiie soldiers by profession (prajfirit) ^ 
by the term dralian^ or prajurit drahan. During tlieir ab- 
sence from home, they were provisioned by the sovereign, and 
tlieir wives and families were mamtained by the head of the 
village, who required of the remaining cultivators to assist in 
working their fields or gardens. 

The sovereign, as the head of the militaiy and the fountain 
of military honour, assumes among his titles that of Senapdii^ 



or lord of war. When an army is to be raised, he appoints a 
certain number of his chiefs to be widdnaSy or commanders of 
corps of three hundred aiid twenty men, tinder each widdna 
are four or tindiliSy who command companies of eighty 

men, and have each two subaltern officers, called hahdkals or 
sesdhatSy each having the command of forty men. The widdnas 
were remunerated for their services by grants of land, to the 
amount of a thousand chdchasy from which they had again to 
make assignments for the maintenance of the inferior officers, 
who were always nominated by them. 

When troops march through the country, or supplies are 
required, a demand is made upon the neighbouring districts, 
which are obliged to contribute according to their means, 
without payment. When in an enemy’s country, the troops, 
of course, subsist by plunder, the disbursement of money for 
provisions or supplies being Linlmown. 

The native armies of Java consisted chiefly of infantry, but 
the officers were invariably mounted, and when cavalry was 
required, each province furnished its quota : the troops, 
whether on foot or mounted, joined the army properly equipped 
for action. It was thus unnecessary for the sovereign to keep 
up a store of arms. Each village has its provision of spears, 
and sometimes of fire-arms ; the officer of subdivision keeps a 
further reserve for contingencies; and as the chief of the 
province is responsible for the proper equipment of the men, 
he generally has also a further store to supply any deficiency. 

Of tlie different weapons used in Java, the most im- 
portant and the most peculiar to the Eastern Islands is the 
kriSy which is now worn by all classes, and as an article of 
dress has already been noticed. 

The Javan /cm differs from the Malayan, in being much 
more plain, as well in the blade as in the handle and sheath : 
it differs also in the handle and sheath firom the kris of Ma- 
ddra and Bdliy as may be seen in the plate. The varieties of 
the blade are said to exceed an hundred ; and as a knowledge 
of the kris is considered highly important by the Javans, I 
have, in a separate plate, offered specimens oJf the most 
common. 

In the plates are also exhibited the different kind of spears, 
darts, and other weapons, either said to have been in use for- 
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merly, .or 'actEallj used at the, present day. , These, 'gu*e the 
how' and arrow (gendetea, pana) which are seldom: used in 
modem days, ' except on state occasions. Tlie arrows, termed 
chakra^ paspdtij irisulay warmjmig^ diwil^ rdda deddli^ and 
others of. :a similar form, as well as the clubs c.alled;m<iaw.,.,. 
gdda'y .and denda^ are represented as the weapons used by the 
gods, demigods, and heroes of antiquity, and are constantly 
refeired to in the nijiihological and historical romances of 
the Jayans, and exhibited in their scenic and dramatic enter- 
tainments. The tulnp and pdser represent the tube and the 
small airows which are rendered poisonous by the €ipus : these 
hare not been used on Java for centuries, but they are eonimon 
in less civilized islands, of the Archipelago, and particularly 
on Borneo. The gdnjing is an iron bar, formerly used by the 
Javans. Tlie bandrmgy or sling, is still used with consider- 
able effect, and was employed in resisting the British troops 
in 1812, The peddngy banddly badiky golok, mentdk, khnang 
or klewdng^ and ch undrtk^ are varieties of the sword. The 
k fidi-trdnchang is a weapon which was foimeiiy general on 
Java, but not now much used. Tlhe wediing is a peculiar 
weapon, in the shape of a chopper, worn on occasions of state 
by all chiefs when in presence of the sovereign. Of spears 
and darts, there are several varieties distinguished by dilfereiit 
names. Small round shields are still in use ; the long shield 
is not. The matchlock exhibited in the plate is a representa- 
tion of a piece maniifactoed on Bdli. 

Besides these instruments of war, the Javans have long been 
acquainted with the use of cannon, muskets, and pistols. 
Previous to the reduction of Yugya-kerta^ in 1812, by the 
British forces, the Sultan cast brass guns of considerable 
calibre, and at Gresik they are still manufactured for export- 
ation. Round the krdton of Sura-kerta are mounted several 
very large pieces of artillery, and great veneration is paid to 
some of them supposed to have been the first introduced on 
the island : two, in particular, are considered to be part of the 
regalia. For muskets and pistols they are princij^aliy indebted 
to Europeans. Gunpowder they manufacture, but to no con- 
siderable extent, and the quality is not esteemed. 

From an army raised only on emergency, and composed of 
people who do not make the military life a profession, much 
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disciplme caHnot b expected. The yeneratioB, howeTer, 
which the commoii people pay to their chiefs, the well de- 
fined gradatioiis of rank, and the devotion with which all 
classes are willing to sacrifice themselves in support of their 
ancient institutions and independence, seem to render the 
Javan troops, while acting under their own chiefs, orderly 
and tractable. In tlieir tactics and conduct they endeavour 
to emulate the examples given in their ancient romances ; and 
in the plans for their pitched battles, the march of their armies, 
and the individual heroism of their chiefs, they strive to imi- 
tate the romantic exhibitions contained in the poems of an- 
tiquity. In the great Matdrem war, for instance, the result 
of which was the establishment of the present family on 
the throne, the disposition of the army is said to have been 
in the form of a shrimp or prawn, as represented in the 
plate. This form is termed or the shrimp which 

hides its soul, alluding to the sovereign who is in the centre 
and not to be approached. The plan of this order of battle 
is said to have been taken from the poem of the Brdia Yiidha^ 
and was adopted by Bimanyii^ the son of Arjuna, The dirdda 
mdta is another form, said to have been used by the army 
oiAstinm^ and has likewise been adopted by the modem 
Javans 

Of the bravery and heroism required of a soldier, some no- 
tion has been given in the account of the Javan ethics ; and 
a reference to their histoiy, for the last three centuries, will 
abundantly prove, that although unacquainted with those 
evolutions and tactics which contribute so largely to the 
power of an European army, the Javans, as soldiers, have 
not been deficient, either in personal courage, or in such mi- 
litary principles as might he expected from the general state 
of society among them, and as are well suited to the nature 
of the country and the w’eapons they are accustomed to carry f. 

* In joining the battle it is usual for the warriors to shout, and for the 
trumpets (sarmen), gongs, and drums used in the martial. music of the 
country to he sounded. 

The following verse from the ISKti Sdstra Kdwi may he adduced, in 
further illustration of the notions entertained by the Javans regarding the 
bravery of a soldier : 

The brave man who has been successful in war obtains his hearths desire. 
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It is the natioiialboast, that it was not so much bj force of 
arms as bj intrigue and stratagem, that the Dutch obtained 
the superioritj in the country, ' The 'history of the Dutch ad- 
ininistration on Java will abundantly testify this, and at the 
same time prove, that among Asiatics there are few nations 
who have fought more obstinately ill support of their inde- 
pendence than die Javans. It was by corrupting and bribing 
the chiefs, and sowing disunion among them, that the Dutch 
succeeded in dismembering an empire, already shaken, at the 
period of their arrival, by the comstant wars which attended 
the establishment of Mahomedanism, The comparison which 
has been drawn by the Javans themselves of their own cha- 
racter, in contrast mill that of the Dutch, may serve to illus- 
trate die nature of the military feeling still existing in the 
countiy. The Dutch,” say they, are superior to the 
Javans, inasmuch as they have good heads; they can cal- 
dilate, and they imderstand policy better, but then they 
have cold hearts : the Javans are poor simple beings, but 
they love their country and will never quit it ; their heai't 
glows and often burns.” 

The phrenzy generally known by the term much or dmoh^i% 
only another form of that fit of desperation which bears the 
same name among the military, and mider the influence of 
ivhich they rush upon the enemy, or attack a battery, in the 
manner of a forlorn hope. The accounts of the wars of the 
Javans, as well as of the Malay us, abound with instances of 
waniors running amok; of combatants, giving up all idea of pre- 
senung their own lives, rushing on the enemy, committing indis- 
criminate slaughter, and never surrendering themselves alive 
Even at present, there are to be found among the J avans men 
who profess to be and are considered invulnerable ; and there 
are some wbo, by a dextrous manner of receiving the spear, 

The brave man who dies in war is received into heaven and cherished by 
the Widadaris. 

“ If a man is cowardly in war and die, the keepers of hell seize upon him 
in a rage : 

Should he not die, he is reprobated and despised by all good men, even 
to his face/’ 

It is on these occasions that the parties frequently increase their des- 
peration by the use of opium. 
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and other such artifices, completely impose upon the too cre- 
dulous people. Nothing is so easy as for an artfiil man to 
persuade the common Javans that he possesses supernatural 
power. At the present day this pretension, and the artifices 
by which it is supported, are more generally of a religious 
nature, but during the wars, every fortimate chief was consi- 
dered as partially vested with it. 

The general term for a soldier is prajurit : the guards of 
the sovereign are distinguished by the term taniomo. Sara 
g'ni is the name given to those who carry fire-arms. Gdndek 
are the couriers or messengers who convey the orders of the 
commanders. In every army there is a certain number called 
jdga hela^ whose duty it is to prevent the body of the troops 
from deserting, and to see that every man does his duty. Pana 
Jcdwan is the term by which the youths who accompany their 
fathers and relations to battle are distinguished. Semut gdtat 
is the general term for attendants, retainers, and followers of 
an army. But besides distinctions of office, there are others 
purely of merit and honour : those are called iiiutra who are 
selected as superior to their comrades in person and strength : 
the prawireng are those who have once distinguished them- 
selves in battle : magdtisli^ those who sacrifice all other pros- 
pects in life in order to pmsue the love of arms : truna-ldyang^ 
gallant youths : jdga sura^ those whose courage is undisputed, 
and who keep a good look out : judi pdti^ those who hazard 
their lives in battle, as they would hazard a die in any com- 
mon game of chance ; literally, who play with death : mV- 
hdya^ those who are above a sense of pain or fear : jdyeng 
sekdr^ flowers of victory This latter term was chosen by 
Marshal Daendels for the native militia raised for the service 
of the Dutch government dining his administration. 

In the Dutch armies the Javans were considered as inferior 
to the other islanders as soldiers, and from the facilities oflered 

f As to their military character, it is certain,^^ says Plutarch, they 
“ were ahie commanders, both by sea and land. But as the champions, 
who in one day gain the garland, not only in wrestling, but in the yaii- 
‘‘ cration, are not simply called victors, but by the custom of the games, 
** the flowers of victory ; so Cymon, having crowned Greece with two vie- 
tories gained in one day, the one at land, the other at sea, deserves some 
preference in the list of generals.” — Langhornc’s Plutarch : Cimon and 
Luculhs compared. 
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for' desertioB^' w^ on Ja¥a, it was mtli great 

they CG disciplined. - Tlie men were invariably 

raised by conscription, -and instances- have oceniTed of their 
deserting by companies. Under the British a corps, of about 
twelve hundred men was raised, with little prospect of ad- 
vantage for the first two years ; but, by the perseverance and 
ability of the officer who commanded them, they afterwards 
became a well-disciplined corps, and on all occasions behaved 
themselves with fidelity and courage wffien called into action. 
As individuals, they are, for the most part, physically w^eaker 
than the Malwym and other islanders ; and as a nation, their 
agricultural habits have considerably obliterated the military 
character which they once possessed. Their country, how- 
ever, particularly in the interior, is naturally very strong, full 
of ravines and fastnevsses, and their mode of warfare is per- 
haps the best adapted for its defence. Were the whole 
energies of the nation united under one chief, with tlie expe- 
rience which they now have ofEumpean tactics, it maybe 
assumed that they would render it impregnable to any open 
attack, either of an European or an Asiatic force ; but, unfor- 
tunately fox their independence, it has been their lot, as their 
history will shew% to be continually disumted, either by re- 
ligious or political feuds. Their greatest resistance appears 
to have been made against European influence. They main- 
tain with pride, that although virtually conquered, they still, 
as a nation and as individuals, pertinaciously adhere to their 
ancient institutions, and have a national feeling, veiy different 
firom tliat which is usually to be found among a conquered 
people. 

The subject of revenue, for the support of the various es- 
tablishments under the native government, has been so re- 
peatedly touched upon, and came so much into view in the 
account given of Javan agriculture, that many further details 
here w^ould appear tedious and unnecessary. All public offi- 
cers, it has been often observed, tfom the highest chief to the 
lowest menial, are remunerated by grants of land revokable at 
pleasure, and all expences of the comts of justice, all police 
and military services, defrayed out of the same fund. There 
is no public treasury. When public works are to be executed, 
or supplies are to be furnished, each village is called upon to 
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fb^mish its quota of men^ of provisions, &c. ; and on tte equit- 
able regulation of these services and contributions depends 
the reputation of the native chief The land constitutes the 
onl} tieasuiy of the prince, and this is valuable according to 
its fertility, and the extent and number of its cultivators. 
There are, to be sure, certain general taxes and imposts levied 
throughout the country : but these appear to have been of 
comparatively modem introduction, and unconnected with the 
genuine principles of the Javan government. The nature of 
several of these imposts and taxes has been explained in treat- 
ing of the landed tenure and the condition of the peasantry. 
The following statement, extracted from the Report of a Dutch 
commissioner'^, appointed to inquire into the subject of taxa- 
tion in the year 1812, though it refers to the particular pro- 
vince of Surabaya^ may be considered as applicable to the 
greater part of the island ; and I here produce it in preference 
to any more general or more concise account of my own, be- 
cause it will shew that the opinions I have so often expressed, 
concerning the oppressions of the Dutch authorities, the pa- 
tient submission, the industry, and other good qualities of the 
lower classes of Java, are not j)eculiar to the English, hut en- 
tertained by some of the subjects of a government which pro- 
fited by the abuses complained of, and must have been anxious 
to conceal their enormity. 

The ordinary taxes annually levied in the district of Su- 
rahdya are as follow : 

1. The grahdg or or as it is sometimes called, the 

clidcha or capitation tax, is generally levied at the rate of 
four rupees for each chdclia a year ; that is to say, for such 
a quantity of profitable land as may be cultivated by one 
family. 

2. The contingent or contribution of rice to government, 
being from fifteen to nineteen piMU of clean rice from each 
jimg^ according to its situation and fertility. 

3. Fdri pdnajung (from which, however, are excused 
the distant districts), consisting generally of tliree dmats of 
pari, equal to from eight to ten kdti of rice, from o^ckjung. 
This is destined for the maintenance of those Mdn tris and 
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cMefs wlio were not at all or insufficiently provided with 
rice fields of their own. 

4. ■Pdri pdgondikan^ levied only in the districts near the 
capital, consisting generally of tv^o gMings or double heaps 

-pari. This was destined for the extraordiiiary expences 
of the districts ; as the maintenance of the government, state 
“ prisoners, native ambassadors Ironi the opposite coast, and 
the like. 

“ 5. Pmi pakmaky consisted of three gidings from each 
jung^ destined for the maintenance of those wdio superintend 
the direction of the wmter-courses, &c. 

6. Pdri zdkat^ consisted of one dmat oipdri fiom each 
jimg^ and was destined for the maintenance of the church 
and chief priests. 

7. PUrahj consistedin the payment of twenty of rice 

from each jimg^ also destined for the maintenance of the 
priests. 

8. Mdldman. Tliis consisted of a payment made to the 
Regent or chiefs of the districts, at each of the three festivals 
of MMut Piiasa, and Bemr^ of ten kail of rice, and three 
and a quarter stivers in money from eachyi/w#/, one large 
fowl, five eggs, four cocoa-nuts, one bunch of plantains ; 

“ and from those who held three or iomjungs^ was further 
required a bottle of oil, to add to the solemnity of the cere- 
mony, to which persons of this condition were universally 
invited. 

It is easy to conceive, that the common Javan was not 
able to make any money after papng these taxes and coii- 
tributions, at least not so much as he wanted for himself and 
family ; particiilaii}" if we take into consideration, that it is 
very seldom one man is the sole proprietor of d^jiing alone, 
but Ibat it is often divided between three and four persons, 
and that, with the most successfiil harvest, such a jung 
does not produce more than thirty to thirty-five dmats of 
pari. With all this, however, the common Javan would 
feel himself satisfied, if he had no other taxes to pay, having 
generally a good many truit trees, and a little cottage farm, 
in which he cultivates eiri^ &c. and sometimes a small fish- 
pond in the vicinity of his dwelling, which is usually free 
of tax. But this is not the case ; he • must submit to other 



oppressioixsj wliich not regulated, are for that reason 
tbe lieavier, because they are called for in an arbitrary way, 
and because seif-iiiterest does not fail to seize erery pos- 
sible opportunity of extortion. 

When a chief has occasion to travel, when a marriage, 
birth, circumcision, recovery from illness, or any such sub- 
ject of festivity, occurs in his family, it is advertized imine- 
diately to the subordinate tomis and villages, the inliabit- 
ants of which feel themselves obliged, each in proportion to 
his means, to carry him fouits, rice, fowls, and even buffaloes 
and money. These are called free presents, but in fact, are 
as much an obligatory contribution as any of the others ; to 
say nothing of the manj^' demands for fowls, eggs, ducks, 
fruits, &c. for which payment is made, but always at a rate 
far below their value : or of the numerous fines which are 
continually exacted from the people, in compensation, or as 
hush money for disputes and offences of every description ; 
the taking away of hmnbus^ and sometimes of fruit trees, 
“ when wood is required, either for government or the chief; 
to wdiich must yet be added, that for the execution of the 
duties of government, and on the conveyance of orders, 
Mdniris^ and other subordinate chiefs, were continually, in 
the neighbourhood of the. villages, just like so many vora- 
cions birds, who think themselves entitled not only to take 
something for their trouble, but to be provided during their 
stay with every thing gratis, even opium, if they require it. 
This custom, adopted on Java, extends to every other chief, 
although not in employment, and even to tlie Eegents, their 
relations, &c. None of these persons will pass through a 
town or village, without demanding what he wants for his 
maintenance or journey; and very often he asks wdiat he 
does not want, to the great oppression of the common Javiin. 
“ Much is wasted by this practice, and no particular advan- 
tage appears to result from it. 

We must, indeed, he astonished to see all the oppres- 
sions, &c. to which the common Javan must submit. It 
is usually said, indeed, that the Javan is not accustomed 
to an easy life, and ought not to have more than barely 
enough to keep him alive, with many more such expres- 
“ sions; but this is not the manner of reasoning of any well- 
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“ tliiiiMiigiiiaiij wliO',, though he' sees very well the imperfec- 
tioas aud w^eak uatiire of the Javan, ■ yet hears in mind that 
“ he is a man like' himself ;■ whoy although he has 'heen con- 
querecl, it is true, by the greater valour and knowledge of 
“ the European, has still an equal right to he treated like 
a man. . 

“ But, alas ! ' these are not. all the vexations and oppressions 
“ which fall to the lot of the common people, who hear all 
“ wdthout imirmuiing.; The feudal seivice was as grievous as 
“ almost all the other charges united. The origin of those 
t “ servic es must he sought for in the feudal sy stem of the native 
government, long ago adopted throughout Java. It w’^as 
“ considered that all the land was the property of the prince, 
“ wiio only made provisional assignments thereof to his sub» 
“jects, in remuneration for military and other services ren- 
dered. This was the cause of all the lands being divided 
“ into as many allotments as could be cultivated, called 
“ ehdehas, each of a size to be cultivated by one man. A cer- 
“ tain number of these was assigned to the different chiefs, 
“ according to their rank ; the custom of the country fixing not 
“ only the amomit of contributions to be paid from the pro- 
“ duce, but the number of men to be constantly kept in 
“ attendance upon them. The lands thus assigned to chiefs 
“ were exempt firom service to them, and the inhabitants 
“ were only expected to watch the villages, to make and re- 
“ pair the roads, and to i3erform other general services of the 
“ state. This was the situation of the people with regard to 
“ service, when the coast districts were first ceded to the 
“ European government. The .system of trade and fixed coii- 
“ tributions did not admit of any change, and the services 
“ were at that time of very little consequence, and such as 
“ could he performed without oppression to the inhabitants ; 
“ but the case is now quite different. Successively and par- 
“ ticularly of late years, much heavier services have been de- 
“ manded than were ever before laiowm, and it naturally 
“ follows, that the Javan must be kept more at work than 
“ before. Besides, it is not possible to apportion those ser» 
“ vices equally, on account of the situation of the places 
“ where the services are required, and because the chiefs, wEo 
“ have the direction of the works, firom indifference and lazi- 
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ness, generally make a requisition on ' tlie nearest village ; 
and it not unfrequently happens, that many peojole are thus 
"^Haken for the public service, who have no lands whatever 
^-allotted to them, ■ 

Were the requisitions made for the public service alone, 
it would still be comparatively nothing, it being admitted 
that the state has a right to the labour of its subjects ; but 
the Regents, their relations, their Fatehs, and the subor- 
dinate chiefs of every description, assume the right of dis- 
‘^ posing of the services of the comman people as they think 
proper, and themselves employ many of them in menial 
labour of all descriptions % from which it arises, that the 
number of people employed away from their homes, on what 
is called public services, is almost incredible. 

It is therefore more than time, and highly necessary, that 
an end be put to this monstrous system of government. 
“ Humanity looks forward with pleasure to this step. Govem- 
^^inent, who are essentially interested, have the most perfect 
right to take it ; but the change must be entire and radical. 
Where the machine is entirely bad, it would be vain to 
‘^ attempt the repair of a few of the parts of which it is com* 
posed : the \vhole -would still remain worthless, and it would 
only result that the main defects being hidden by a specious 
covering, the whole labour would be worse than thrown 
“ away.” 

The British government did accordingly alter the whole 
system of revenue. The subject was forced upon its atten- 
tion, not only by the desire wdiich every humaaie and liberal 
administration must feel, to promote the happiness of its 
subjects, but by considerations of a prudential nature. The 
resources of the country had sunk under a capricious and 
tyrannical system of exaction ; industry was paralyzed, and 
confidence was destroyed. The opportunity for effecting a 
reformation was favourable, om: means ample, and we had 
nothing to dread fi-om the opposition of those interested in 
supporting abuses : it was, therefore, resolved to abolish all 
oppressive taxes, and to come immediately upon the soil for 
support of our establishments, by appropriating a fixed portion 

This was the practice of the Europeans also. 
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of its prodiice, leaving the full eujojuneiit of tlie reiiiaiiider to 
the cullivatorj with every facility for turning liis industry to 
account, was done in consequence, by the land re- 

venue aiTaiigemeiits, has been seen in the account given of 
landed tenure. 

The subjects of the colony were freed from the sway of their 
chiefs, wdio were no longer permitted to demand at pleasure 
their seiTices or their property. These chiefs w-ere compen- 
sated for the loss of their former influence by salaries in money 
or allotiiieiiis of land, which they either held on condition of 
performing the police duties, or coEeciing the revenue. IVlien 
paid by the rent of land, they were permitted to exact no 
more than the assessment settled by goTeiiinieiit, No aibi- 
trary ]')ower W'as allowed them to disturb the peasant in the 
eiiio}ineiit of the remainder, or to chug liiiii from his home 
and his duties to liis family, for the piiq^ose of .swelling their 
idle pomp, or perfoiiniiig sendees about their person or house- 
hold. The Chinese farmers of the revenue in Cherihon and 
other districts, having oppressed the people by every rapa- 
cious and tpminical expedient, were, by the cliscontiiiuaiice 
of the farms, deprii'cd of the power they had exercised over 
the persons and property ■ of the natives. Forced services and 
all deliveries of produce at inadequate rates on government 
account were abolished ; and for whatever colonial produce 
or supplies might be required for the public service, the fair 
market price was ordered to be paid. Duties on the transport 
of goods from one part of the countiy to another, and on the 
sale of commodities at markets or bazars, were, for the most 
part, abolished, as injurious 4o tirade and discoiuaging to 
agriculteal indiistr}". The system of farming the import and 
export duties, which existed under the Dutch, was likewise 
annulled, and collectors were appointed to receive the duties 
immediately for government.. ■■ Internal duties, of the nature 
of toils and market dues, had been universally, though secretly, 
levied by the Chinese, in ClierHon anclotherplaces, in direct 
opposition to the orders of government and the temis of their 
engagement. This abuse, engrafted on the larmiiig system, 
incalculably aggravated its evils and called loudly for redress. 
The farmer thrust his rapacious hand into every place where 
there was the least prospect,, of .gain, and limited his demand 
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only by tbe capacity of the merchant to satisfy it, or by an ill- 
defined cnstom^ which might be perverted almost at pleasnrej 
so as to accommodate itself to any exaction. The evils re- 
sulting from this mode of raising a revenue may easily be 
calculated, when it is stated, that, for a very trifling contri- 
bution to government by the farmer, duties were levied upon 
internal transport amounting to nearly fifty per cent, on the 
value of the commodities transported. Rice, on its transport 
fi'om one part of the island to another, had been liable to 
duties of about forty-six per cent. Regulations were made 
for fixing the amount of import duties, and equalizing them 
over the island. 

The restoration of the Dutch Indian emphe to the sovereign 
of the Netherlands, at a j)eriod when these important changes 
were only in progress, may have perhaps prevented the full 
accomplishment by the English of the details in some dis- 
tricts, but the principles of the new system were not only 
introduced and thoroughly understood in all the more popu- 
lous districts under the Eiuopean government, but an expe- 
rience of three years fully demonstrated the advantages re- 
sulting finm it to the public revenue. It would have been 
attended with great immediate loss, without any correspond- 
ing future gain, to have abolished at once all the former 
sources of revenue ; but the thorough change of system was 
declared, and the principles of it were acted u|)on, as far as 
was consistent with the security of public tranquillity and 
the realization of the cuiTent resoui'ces of the country ; and 
the results of these arrangements, as far as they went, proved 
that a land rent might, even with the existing taxes in the 
capitals, &:c. he realized at the rate of at least six rupees 
annually from each cultivator, or after the abolition of the 
taxes bearing on agricnlture, at the average rate of four Spa- 
nish dollars fi’om each cultivator, giving in the one case a 
rental for the whole island of about six millions of rupees, 
and in the other of four millions of Spanish dollars, or at five 
shillings the dollar, a million sterling. Of this ^one-fourth 
would accrue to the native princes, and the remainder to the 
European government. The particulars of the land revenue 
settlement eflected in each district, and the detailed resources 
of the diflerent parts of the island, will be particularly noticed 
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in the statistical 'accounts which will appear' in a^ subsequent 
part of this volimie, when the subject of reyemie will be again 
adrerted to j and, in the mean time^ it may be sufficient^ for 
the piupose of shewing the general resources, to refer to the 
annexed table, exhibiting the reTenues and expenses of the 
Jay an government for a period of three favourable years under 
the old Dutch Company, for three years imder the administra- 
tion of Marshal Daendels, wdien its real resources were first 
called forth and the revenue -was higher than before known, 
and for the fii'st three years under the British government, of 
which alone, the accounts are yet closed. The dependencies 
included in this table do not include the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands, the administration of which under the British govem- 
inent was kept distinct from that of Java. 

By this statement it will appear, that the revenues actually 
realized in cash, on Java, in the year 1814-15, and before the 
land revenue arrangements had become ftiUy effectual, amounted 
to upwards of six millions and a half of ruj^ees : to this may 
be added one-third more for the revenue of the native pro- 
vinces, making a total revenue of the island exceeding eight 
millions and a half of rupees, or above a million sterling. 

From a colony which was able to famish at such a moment 
so extensive a revenue from its own internal resources, after 
the drains, checks, and restrictions to which it had been sub- 
jected during the last two centimes, wdiat might not have been 
expected, had confidence been once estabhshed in the per- 
manency of the government, and the tide of British capital 
been once fairly turned into it ? 
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Ceremonies of the Court — Deference paid to sup&'ior Rank — Regalia — Pro- 
cessions — Pomp — -Rank and Titles — Ambassadors — Ceremmi(S attending 
Births^ MarriageSy and P'unerals — Account of the People called Kdlang, 
and of the Inhabitants of the Teng’ger Mountains — TkeBediii — Festivals 
•—Amusements — The Drama — Wdyangs — The Dance — Tournaments — 
The Chase — Tiger Fights — Combat of Criminals with Tigers — Bull 
Fights, <5rc . — Games of Skill and Chance- Other Customs and Usages. 

Hayifo, in tlie preceding Chapter, endeavoured to ponrtray 
the' natoal and moral character of the 'people of Java, and to 
convey to the reader a general idea- of the nature , and |)rinci- 
ples of the government tO; which they have' been subjected, I 
shall now proceed to detail some of the usages ' and customS ; 
which prevail among them. : 

■Of these the ceremonies of the. court are the most obvi- 
ous, and a stranger cannot fail to be struck with the ex- 
treme deference and respect towards their superiors, by wdiich 
the J avails are characterized. Respect for rank, for experi- 
ence, for parents and old age, have been already noticed 
among the features of their character ; but the excess to 
which deference to rank is earned by the political institutions 
of the country, deserves more particular remark, whether w’'e 
consider it as illustrative of the nature of the government and 
the quiet and orderly disposition of the people, or endeavour 
to trace, in the early periods of their history, the causes which 
may have contributed to the existing constitution of society 
among them. 

The respect shewn to superior rank on Java is such, that no 
individual, -whatever his condition, can stand in the presence 
of a superior ; neither can he address him in the same lan- 
guage in which he is s|)oken to. Not even the heir apparent, 
or the members of the royal family, can stand in the presence 
of the sovereign ; and the same restriction applies to the fa- 
mily of each subordinate chief. Were this mark of respect 
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confined to the royal family alone^ it might perhaps find a 
parallel in other eastern countries^ where it is usual for the sub- 
ject to prostrate himself before the sovereign, but in JaTa the 
natiu’e of the government is snch, that each delegated authority 
exacts the same marks of obeisance ; so that, fimii the common 
labourer upward, no one dares to stand in the presence of a 
superior. Thus when a native chief moves abroad, it is usual 
for all the people of inferior rank among whom he passes, to 
lower their bodies to the groimd till they actually sit on their 
heels, and to remain in this postoe imtil he is gone by. The 
same rale is obseiwed within doors ; and instead of an assem- 
bly rising on the entrance of a great man, as in ' Europe, it 
sinks to the gTomid, and remains so during his presence. 

This humiliating posture is called ctoc/o A', and may be ren- 
dered into English by the temi The practice is 

submitted to with the utmost cheerfulness by the i)eople : it is 
considered an ancient custom, and resj^ected accordingly. It 
was, however, in a great measure discontinued in the Em’o- 
pean provinces dimiig the administration of the British go- 
vernment, who endeavoiued to raise the lower orders, as much 
as was prudent, from the state of degradation to which their 
chiefs, aided by the Dutch authority, had subjected them; 
but it continued in force in the native provinces, in Madura^ 
and to a certain extent in most of the districts at a distance 
from the seats of European government. 

In travelling myself through some of the native provinces, 
and particularly in Madura^ where the forms of the native 
government are particularly observed, I have often seen some 
huncheds drop on my approach, the cultivator quitting his 
plough, and the porter his load, on the sight of the Tmn 
besdr^s carriage. At the com1; of SHra-kdrta^ I recollect that 
once, when holding a private conference with the Smunan at 
the residency, it became necessary for the Raden adipdti to 
be dispatched to die palace for the royal seat : the poor old 
man was as usual squatting, and as the Susunan happened to 
be seated with his face towards the door, it was fiill ten mi- 
nutes before bis minister, after repeated inefiectual attempts, 
could obtain an opportunity of rising sufficiently to reach the 
latch without being seen by his royal master. The mission 
oil which he was dispatched was .urgent, and the Sustanm 
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hinxseR mconvemeBced bj the delay; but these iiiconve- 
niences were insignificant, compared with the indecorum of 
being seen out of the doclok posture. When it is necessary 
for an inferior to move, he must still retain that position, and 
walk with Ms hams upon his heels until he is out of his supe- 
rior’s sight. : 

Besides this deference in the posture of the body, a defer- 
ence, equally striking and still more defined, is shewn in the 
language used to a superior. The vernacular language of the 
country is never allowed to be used on such occasions, but 
only an arbitrary language, distinguished by the tenn hdsa^ 
the language, or hdsa hrdma^ the polite language, or language 
of honom*. The common people are thus not permitted to 
use the same language as the great, or in other words, are by 
the political institutions of the country, in a great degree, de- 
prived of the use of their mother tongue. This subject will 
however be more particularly treated of in another chapter. 
That a set of people who have received some mental cul tee 
w’iil necessarily discover it in their language, and that a line of 
distinction will be thus chawui between the well informed and 
the ignorant, is nateal ; and of the employment of a difierent 
number of persons in the verbs and pronouns, according as 
supremacy, respect, or familiarity is to be expressed, the mo- 
dern European languages afford abundant example : but that 
one class of wurds should be exacted from the lower orders 
as a homage to the powerful, and another class given in ex- 
change, serving to remind them of their inferiority, is a 
refinement in arbitrary power, which it would be difficult 
to parallel. 

Having thus seen the nature and extent of the general de- 
ference paid to a superior on Java, the reader will be pre- 
pared, in some degree, for the still further humiliations wMch 
are expected fi*om a subject on public occasions. No one 
approaches his sovereign or immediate chief, no child ap- 
proaches his father, without (6*4Mia/i,thatis, obeisance) closing 
his hands and raising them* to his forehead, in token of re- 
spect. On public or festival days, it is usual for the inferior 
chiefs, not as in Europe, to kiss tlie hand, but to kiss the 
knee, the instep, or the sole of the foot, according to the relative 
distance of ra 3 ik between the parties. 
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The royal seat is a large stool or bench of gold or silver 
with a velvet ciisliion' : it is called ddmpary and attends the 
sovereign wherever he may go. 

Among the regalia fupackdra J ^ which are always carried 
in procession when the sovereign moves abroad^ and are 
arranged behind him while seated on the dd'mparj, m:e^ihe 
following golden figures : — the hdsti or g(yuy that of an ele- 
phant; the hdrda walika OT nandgan^thdii of lii serpent; the 
jajdwen sdnting^ that of a bull ; the sdngsiim^ that of a deer ; 
and the sdwimg gdling^ that of a cock fowl ; each of a size 
to be home in the hand. These, with the huf nk and chapuri 
for tobacco and siri^ the pahaclioMm or golden spitting-pot, 
and a variety of golden salvers, bowls, &c, distiiigiiished by 
the respective naiiies applicable to their different puiposes, 
have descended pmdhmy or heir-looms, in the royal 
family, and are esteemed with the highest degi*ee of vene- 
ration. 

When the sovereign moves abroad, he is attended by 
numerous spear-men f wdhos)^ the duty of eight of whom is 
to attend the figures of the sacred elephant and bull, near 
which are also led four horses richly caparisoned. The royal 
pay ling y or state umbrella, is earned in fi-ont of the pro- 
cession on these occasions, in which are also invariably 
carried four trunks or boxes (hrdkoh)^ each borne by two 
men, and containing the clothes of the so^'ereign, caparison 
for his horses, his personal aims, imjdemeiits, provisions, and 
in short every thing required for an establishment : this rule 
is observed whenever the sovereign moves out of the palace. 
His mat (Idnte) is likewise borne in procession, together with 
two saddle horses for his use when necessary. 

The ceremonies and state of the native courts have lost 
much of their genuine character, from the admission of Eu- 
ropean customs, introduced by the Dutch after the last Javan 
war. Salutes are regulated after the European order, and the 
Javans have availed themselves of many of the customs of 
Em*oj)eans, to render the ceremonies of state more striking. 
Thus both the Siisunan and Sdltan are fimiished with large 
gilt carriages, after the fashion of those used by the Lord 
Mayor of London. When the former drinks wine with the 
governor, the rest of the company .are olfered white wine> 
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while they alone drink red, ^ a a flourish of trumpets sounds 
as the glass approaches their lips. 

It may he observed, that few people are more attached to 
state and show than the Javans ; that, in general, the deco- 
rations employed and the forms observed are chaste, and at 
the same time imposing, calculated to impress a stranger with 
a high idea of their taste, their correctness and yet love 
of splendour. The ornaments of state, or regalia, are well 
m'ought in gold ; the royal shield is richly inlaid with precious 
stones, and the royal his is hung in a belt, which, with 
its sheath, is one blaze of diamonds. In processions, when 
the European authority is to be received, each side of the 
road, for miles, is lined with spear-men in different chesses, 
and standing in various w^aiiike attitudes ; streamers flying, 
and the music of the gdmelaKi striking up on every side. 
Pdyungs^ OT umbrellas of three tiers, of silk richly fringed 
and ornamented with gold, are placed at intervals, and nothing 
is omitted which can add to the appearance of state and 
pomp. Among the ensigns displayed on these occasions are 
the Monkey flag of Arjdna^ and a variety of other devices 
taken horn the poems of antiquity, as well as the clouble- 
bladed sword, and a variety of inscriptions from the Arabs. 

The chiefs of provinces, and the petty chiefs in their gra- 
dation below them, keep up as much of the form and ceremony 
of the chief com't as is consistent with their relative rank and 
means ; and, in their turn, exact from their vassals the same 
degree of respect which the sovereign exacts from them. 

On occasions when the Regents are anxious to shew par- 
ticular respect to Europeans, as on the entrance of the 
Governor, or other high ofiicer travelling, it is the custom, 
particularly in the districts, to erect triumphal arches 

of hmnbth the entrance of the principal villages; and the 
taste and variety displayed on these occasions have been 
often noticed, as evincing a refinement beyond what the 
general results of their present state of civilization might 
justify. 

In a former place I noticed, that the gradations of ranb 
among the Javans were, in some instances, marked by the 
dress they wore, and by the manner of putting on the kris ; 
but a more defined line is drawn by the or umbrella. 
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wMck is subject to the following regulation from iinmeiiiorial 
custom: ,, 

1. The Sovereign alone is entitled to the golden 

2. The Rdt'Uy or Queen, and the members of the royal 

family, to the yellow . 

3. The family of the and the family of the Sovereign 
by his concubines, to the white pdytmg, 

A. The Bo 2 Mitis and Tmnfmg*gimgs to the ^men pdytmig^ 
edged and mounted with gold. 

5. The Ang'ekUs^ Rdng^gas^ Mdntru^ &€. to' the red 
fdfimg. 

6. The heads of villages, and other petty officers, to the 

dark pdgung. • ' , , 

In order to coii^'ey an idea of the different titles and the 
gradations of rank among the Javans, it becomes necessary, 
in consequence of the confusion wdiich has aiiseii among them 
of late years, to revert to what they were supposed to be 
in the days of and previously, when the Hindu 

faith and institutions exclusively prevailed. 

The usual temi for the >sovereign was then Rdtii^ and in the 
literary compositions which have descended to us, he was 
either distinguished by such epithets as Ndra-ndta^ Ndra- 
dipa^ Nd/ra~pdti^ Nartndra^ Nardna^ Ajiy Prdhn^ Kdtong^ 
Ajimg^ or Maharaja, The queen was called Pramisivdri, 
Tire children of the sovereign were called, the prmces| Rdden^ 
and the piincesses Pewi, which titles were hereditary in their 
families. The brothers of the sovereign had the title of 
Rdden aria. 

When a sovereign was advanced in age, and quitted his 
government to become a devotee, he was called Begawan, 

The minister who administered the country in the name of 
the sovereign, and issued his orders to the governors of 
provinces, &c. W’-as always termed Pdteh; and the cliiels 
employed in administering the government of the provinces, 
or otherwise in the government of the coimtry, were entitled 
either Prattiwa^ Pung\jdwa^ Nldkay or Bopdti, The chiefs 
below these, and subject to their orders, such as Rang'^gay 

The same is assumed by the European Governor, or lus represen- 
tative. 
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Ange%dij Demdug, Prawim, Menak, KUwon^ and others 
were mcluded ill the class of 

The heads of villages were called either Umluly Pating’^giy 
Mahdkaly BabdhUy Litra 

The commandersdn-chief in war had the title of Senapdti. 
The general term for soldiers was pragurit; and those 
employed in guarding the country from the approach of an 
enemy were called either Pechdt tdnda^ Tamping^ or ’Ulu- 

bdlmig * ' 

In judicial affairs the Jdksa was the chief. His assistant 
or deputy was Paliwdra^ and the officers of his court Kerta, 

Wacldna gedong was the title given to the officer entrusted 
with the charge of the sovereign’s jiurse and personal pro- 
perty, and with the collection of his revenues : the secretary 
or writer ivas called Chdrik, Tdnda dind. Sahdndar was the 
title of the officers who collected the duties in the markets 
and along the high roads. 

When it was necessary for the sovereign to move ironi one 
part of the country to another, there was always a class of 
Mdntris in attendance, to wffiom the title of Pang^alasan ox 
Kajinemcm w'as given. 

On the establishment of the Mahomedan religion, in the 
Javan year 1400, a new gradation of rank and order of titles 
w^as introduced by the sultan of Demdk^ as follows. 

The sovereign, instead of being called RdiUy took the name 
of SusuMinan '^"5 or Sultan^ and the queen w^as called Rdtii. 
The title of Pandmhahdn was confen-ed as the highest in 
rank next to the sovereign, and above the princes of the 
blood, who wnre now^ teiined Pang^eran or Pang’^eran aria ; 
the princesses bom of the queen were termed and the 

daughters by concubines Rdden uyti. The sons of the 
princes w'ere called Rdden mas^ until they were married, when 
they were termed Raden only ; their daughters before mar- 
riage were called Rddeii and after marriage Rdden dyu. 

The S-usK Mean's great grandchildren by his wife were 
allowed to assume the title of Rdden^ and those by his concu- 
bines bore the title of 3£as^ the latter title continuing to 

* The titles at present assumed by the Susumn are SxisuMnan PdJcu 
Budm Sena-pdti heng Aldga Abdul Rdkmen Sdyedin Fdnatagdma. 
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descend in' tlie family to the ^offspring by a wife^ those by 
a concubine taking the title of Bdgm^ which is ' considered as 
the lowest title appertaining to royalty. It would be tedionSj, 
in this place, to detail the minor titles common, in the; 
districts ; they will be more particularly noticed in the statis- 
ticaraccoiinits of those districts. 

When a Bopdtiy or governor of a province, is appointed, he 
is ftirnislied with a or nawdlay or letter patent, fixing 

Ms rank, and the extent of assignment of lands conferred 
upon him ; also with a bdwaty or stick, similar to that of 
the or umbrella, measming about eight feet long, with 

wdiich it is his duty to measure the sdwah or rice fields. 

When a chief of the rank of Mdntri is appointed, he 
is furnished with a krU handle and with a mat, which is car- 

* Form of a Pidgam, or Patent of Javan Nobility, 

Let it be observed, this is tbe writing of me, tbe Sultan, &c. &c. &c. 

Be it known to tlie Nay aka (high officers of the palace), Bopdtis (the 
class of Tummfgimys or Regents), and Mantris (the petty noblesse) of 

Ydgya-Mrta and Mdnchanagdra, that I have invested with 

this letter, to raise him from the earth, and permit him to bear the title of 

and wear the dress appointed for the 

hesto-^ving upon him for his subsistence lands to the amount of eleven 
hundred eJidchas^ the labour of eleven hundred men (families). 

Tliese are the names of the land bestow-ed. * * ^ 

Translation of a Nawdlafor the Mdnchanagdra, or distant Districts, 

Let all persons observe this, the royal letter of us, the exalted Sultan, 

&c., %vhich we give in charge to 

Be it known to yoTi, our serT’'ants, chiefs of YmjyaJcerta Adiningrat, 
%vhether Bopidtis or Mantris, and to you our Bopdtis and Mdntris, chiefs 

of Mdnchanagdra, that our royal letter is given in charge to 

in order to exalt him. hloreover %ve prefer our ser\'ant to the rank of a 
Bopdti, to be chief of the Bopdtis of Mdnchanagdra, bearing as heretofore 

the name of * We also entitle him to wear such 

dress as is appointed for the Widdna of Mdnchanagdra, and we give for 

his estate (seat), our own royal lands amounting to two 

thousand cliackas : thousand productive (living), of which last 

........ thousand are assigned for a maintenance and thousand 

are charged with rents, to the amount of dollars annually, payable 

twice a year, viz, at the festival Mulud. and at the festival of 

Puasa each dollai' to consist of thirty wangs, and the whole to 

be subject to an office fee of one wang in each dollar. Moreover we direct, 
that each year an account be rendered to us of the increase or decrease of 
the sdwah (rice lands). The date of giving the royal order is the, . , , . . 
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lied beMBd liim wh he iBOYes about, as well for use as to 
shew Ills laiik; . 

The JaYaiis include iu the general term of Pridyi all 
persons above the rank of common people, a term which in its 
general application OB Java is not very unlike that of gen- 
tlemen, or latterly of esquires, in England. 

Among the forms of an eastern court, few are more par- 
ticularly observed than those relating to ambassadors. The 
Javans have long ceased to send or receive ambassadors, 
but the following extracts from ihe Niti will shew 

wiiat they conceive ought to be the qualifications and conduct 
of such an officer. 

A person entrusted with a message from his prince, must 
never abuse the trust placed in him, but always keep in 
sight that on such occasions he is the representative of the 
prince. And chiefly, if he is sent with a letter from the 
prince to a foreign country, in this case he must be less sub- 
missive than before his own prince. According to circum- 
stances he must conduct himself with dissimulation, and 
before he enters any foreign country, by some secret means 
or other, occasion his owm name, and that of the prince his 
master, to be spread over the country, at the same time that 
he obtains every possible information regarding the state of 
the country and people. On entering the country, he must 
“ assume a dignified appearance, and not speak or look about 
“ him more than is necessary. Such conduct will inspire the 
people with respect for him. 

The letter must be earned on the shoulder, and in his 
gait and speech he must conduct himself with propriety. In 
delivering the letter he must present himself with dignity, 
approach first, and then retire finm the person to wdiom the 
letter is directed, speak with him at a distance, and not too 
familiarly. 

In all cases he must be careful not to go beyond his 
orders. His deportment must he unassuming yet dignified; 
and having received an answer for his prince, it is his duty 
to depart immediately, and to proceed with it direct to the 
prince, without even going to Ms own house first. If the 
letter is from some person lower in rank than his master, he 
must not immediately shew it, but conceal it for a time ; hut 
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if it is' from' a priBce of equal rank, theu must^ he carry 
letter before Mm. When a letter is from a prince to one of 
Ms subjects, it must be carried high. Coming in the pre- 
sence of Ms prince, he must- carefiilly , watch /his, eye, /f 
he may deliver the letter on the first intimatiGii given by 
the prince that he is ready to receive it. 

“ l^lioever dictates a letter must be carefiil that ^ a letter to 
“ a superior is not couched in the same terms as a letter to 
an inferior.” . . 

The three most remarkable events in the history of the in- 
dividual are his birth, Ms maniage, and his death ; to these 
accordingly have the greatest number of forms and ceremo- 
nies been attached. 

As soon as it is obseiTod that a Javan woman is in the third 
month of pregnancy, the event is communicated to all the 
nearest relations, to wliom, at the same time, piesents are 
made, consisting of yellow rice, sweet-scented oils, and wax 
candles. People of condition add some cloths, gold, silver, 
or brass cups, as also needles, either of those metals or of 
iron. 

After seven months’ pregnancy, a festival is given to the 
relations and fiiends, at which yellow rice forms invariably 
a pai't of the entertainment. 

The pregnant woman must afterwards wash her body with 
the milk of a green cocoa-nut, on the shell of which has been 
previously carved two handsome figures, one of each sex, by 
which the parents intend to represent a standard of beauty 
for their expected offspring, and to engrave on the imagina- 
tion of tlie mother, impressions which may extend to the linea- 
ments of her infant. The nut must be opened by the husband. 
She is next to bathe in water, into wdiich many sweet-scented 
flowers have been thrown, and to dress herself with a new 
cloth, making a present of the old one, together with money, 
raw rice, sh% and cocoa-nuts, to the midwife, who assists in 
her lustrations. On the night of these ceremonies there must 
be a -ivdyang or scenic shadow performed, the object of which 
is to represent the life and adventures of a certain prince in 
the line of JMwa Batdra Brdma, 

If the woman is delivered' pf a son, the after-birth is imme- 
diately cut off with a very sharp knife of hdmhi^ ^Tapped in 
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a piece of paper on which is wiitten the Javan alphabet, then 
laid ill a new pot, and bmied in the ground, at which place a 
lamp, covered with a basket of bdmhi^ and adorned with 
leaves of the panda uri, h put, and kept burning till the um- 
bilical cord of the child falls olf. T\nien this takes place, the 
child is watched the whole night, by persons who read the 
history of the Dewas, or of famous princes, or amuse them- 
■ selves with a wmjang. 

As soon as the child is nine months old, the parents enter- 
tain their relatives and friends with a wayang and festival. 

Marriages are invariably contracted, not by the parties 
themselves, but by their parents or relations on their behalf. 
Such interference (wiiicli w^as common among the Greeks, 
without the same apology) is rendered necessary by the early 
age at wiiicli the matrimonial union is formed, and the incom- 
jietence of either of the intended coujile to form a discreet and 
' prudent choice. Dm*mg the period that intervenes between 
the application of the friends of the boy to the parents or 
guardians of the girl for their conciuTence in the match, and 
the obtainment of it, her condition is distinguished by the 
term tetdkon (enquired for) : when the consent of her parents 
is obtained, it is termed Idmar (solicited). According to 
ancient custom, after matters proceeded thus far, a present 
of diiferent valuables, termed. paning’^ sat is sent by the intended 
bridegroom to the bride, and her accej)tance of it, implying 
that she concurs in the previous steps taken tow^ards her set- 
tlement, renders the contract binding. The general prevalence 
of similar customs cannot fail to strike those who ai’e ac- 
quainted with the nature of the sponsdlia dona of the Homans, 
and the marriage ceremonies detailed in various passages of 
Scripture (Genesis, ch. xv. 2 ; xxiv. 5, &c.) A present of this 
kind is described as being sent by Pdnji Kerta Pdti to the 
Princess Chandra Kirdna of Palid^^ and we are told that it 
thence became a custom among the Javans. 

Thereupon Kldna Jdyang Sari (another name for ‘Pdnji Kerta Pdti), 
called his sister, and the Princesses of Bali and Balem-hdng^ an, and 
directed them to proceed to the Prince of Dahd, and to present to him 
a handsome present, composed of the most beautiful and rich ornaments 
and articles of dress for adorning a princess, placing the same in iiJcenddga 
(or box), in order that if the prince was pleased to allow it to be delivered 
VOL. I, A - a'.;. 
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,By any reluctance to complete his engageinent, the bride- 
groom forfeits to his betrothed these earnest gifts (as they may 
be called) ; while^ on the other hand, if the obstacles to the 
eoiiipletion of the marriage originate with her, she is bound 
to return them. This present is also caHei paMba dampin', 
This custom, however, is now not so common as formerly : 
it is in a great measure discontinued or confounded with the 
next ceremony, termed sdrahan (delivered up.) This consists 
in niaMng various presents to the bride a short time before the 
day fixed for the marriage, after the delivery of wiiich, the bride 
and bridegroom are confined to the house, until the ceremony 
takes place. The period varies ; but with people of distinction 
there generally elapses an inter^ml of forty days between the 
sdrahan and the marriage. 

On the day of tlie marriage (for which one tliat is consi- 
dered foitunate'^* is previously selected) the father of the bride 
proceeds to the mosque, accompanied by the bridegroom, and 
infoiining the Panghiilii that the lad whom he presents has 
agreed to give the sri kdwin (generally about two dollars), 
requests him to marry him to his daughter : on which the 
PangMilii inquires of the bridegroom whether he has paid 
the amount, or is w’'illing to do so ? and upon the affirmative 
being declared, he sanctifies the marriage hy words to the 
following efiect : 

I join you, rdden mas (bridegroom), in wedlock uith 
sdtia (the bride), with a pledge of two reals wmght in gold 
or silver t. You take {sdtia) to be your wife for this world. 

to Ms daughter Dewi Chandra Kirdna, it might be a proof that he 
** confirmed the contract with Kldna Jdyang Sari, and that his daughter, 
** Dewi Chandra Azmwa, would be accepted hy Kldna Jdyang Sari, in which 
case he was ready to attack the enemies of the prince.” — See the Adven- 
tures of the celebrated IPdnjL 

* Fortune was so much considered in the making of these matches 
among the Romans, that the augurs were always called along with the 
witnesses to a marriage contract, to pronounce upon the happy results of 
the settlement which the latter attested : 

Yeniet cum signatoribus Auspex.” — Juvenal 

t The Jews marry in nearly the same way, the husband delivering a 
sum of money' as a pledge. The Greeks were in the habit of presenting 
gifts on similar occasions. 
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Yon are obliged to pay tbe pledge of your marriage {sri 
- Mwm)y or to remain debtor for the same. You are respon- 
sible for your wife in all and eyery thing. If you should 
happen to be absent from her for the space of seven months 
“ on shore, or one year at sea, without giving her any sub- 
“ sistence, and are remiss in the performance of the duties 
which you owe to your sovereign, your marriage shall be 
dissolved, if your wife requires it, without any further form 
or process ; and you will be, besides, subject to the punish- 
ment which the Mahomedan law dictates.” 

Should any circumstance occur to prevent the bridegroom 
from attending at the mosque on the day selected for the 
marriage, he follows the singular custom of sending his /t*m^ 
to the ceremony, wdiich is deemed sufficient by ih.ePa7igIiuki; 
and afterwards he may appoint a proxy to represent him in 
the processions which follow. But this is seldom done when 
a man marries for the first time. 

After the ceremony, the bridegroom pays the priest the 
maniage fees {saldwat)^ which ought, according to stiict 
Mahomedans, not to exceed fifteen stivers. In most instances, 
the fees are raised to five times that sum in money, besides 
in many places a fowl, a hank of cotton-yarn, four kdtis of 
rice, two cocoa-nuts, siri^ and finit. 

On the weddmg day, or sometimes the day following, the 
bridegroom dressed in his best clothes, mounted on horseback, 
accompanied by all his friends, and attended with music in 
the firont and rear, proceeds at noon to the dwelling of the 
bride, who, on his approach, comes out to meet him at the 
door. In some districts, before their nearer approach, the 
biicle and bridegroom throw simultaneously a bundle of szri 
at each other with considerable force, with the intention, it is 
said, of leaniing, from the dexterity with wffiich the parties 
respectively perform this singular feat, and the success that 
attends it, wiiich of them will be able best to maintain their 
privileges, or gain an ascendancy during the continuance of 
their union. They prognosticate that, if the bundle of the 

^ A description of this instrument, on account of the importance 
attached to it among the Javans, the constancy with which it is worn, and 
the care with which it is preserved through different generations, will be 
found in another place. 
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bride, groom toncli the.' head o.f the bride^ it' is: an infallible 
sign that he .iiittst nil.e ; otherwise, the reTerse. ,■ 

The bride, after this, receives the bridegToom mth' a low 
obeisance, in testimony of her regard for him, ex.tending 
similar marks of respect, to his parents, who attend him. The 
married couple are then placed in a situation elevated above 
the rest of the company ; and in token of their afterwards 
,I.ivmg together, and sharing the same sustenance, commence 
eating siri jfroin the same ^Iri-box. 

In some districts, after leaving the mosque, the bridegroom 
and his father proceed to the house of the bride’s parents, 
where they obtain her company in a procession through the 
village or town. On these occasions, the bride is carried on 
a litter, which is generally fashioned in the form of a gamda^ 
and the hridegrooni is mounted on horseback. All the rela- 
tions and friends of the parties attend, carrying flowers and 
refreshments, together %vith the presents made to the bride- 
groom on Ills maniage. The procession moves bn to the 
sound of the national music, and the occasional firing of 
cannon. A feast is given in the evening at the house of the 
bride’s parents, at which the new married couple remain fox 
the night. The term given to the bride and bridegroom is 
peng^dnten^ and the marriage ceremony is called Idki rdhi. 

On the next day in some districts, and on the fifth in 
others, the hridegi^oom {ox peng'^anten Idnang)^ and bride 
{peng'^miten wddon y*, together mth the whole train of relations 
and friends, visit in like manner the house of the bridegroom’s 
father. Tliis ceremony is called unduh widMu (accepting 
the daughter-in-law.) There they both again sit down to eat 
svri in some place of distinction ; similar entertainments are 
repeated, and on the following day they return with the same 
pomp and form to the bride’s dwelling, the ceremony being 
now completed. 

With the exception of the delivery of the sri kdwin^ and 
the procession to the mosque, there is very little in these 
ceremonies conformable to the Mahomedan precepts. 

Marriages are firequently contracted between children, and 
then termed gdntung kdwin (hanging-on marriages) ; but in 
this case the parties are kept separate, and the principal 
ceremonies are resented till . they attain the age of puberty. 
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Such contracts pioceed from a laudable solicitude^ on the 
part of parents^ to provide a suitable and advantageous 
match for their childi*en as early as possible ;■ and to the 
same cause, as much, perhaps, as from the influence of 
climate and intemperance ■ of manners, may be attributed the ■ 
early age, at which matrimonial engagements are sometimes 
consummated. 

Whatever may be the reasons for such early marriages, 
one of the most serious consequences is the facility with 
%vhich they are dissolved. The multiplication of divorces is 
mentioned by the poets, the moralists, and the historians of 
the Roman empire, as one of the greatest causes and symj)- 
toms of the corru23tion and degeneracy of the period in which 
they lived; and certainly it had proceeded to great lengths, 
when Seneca could say that a woman computed her age, not 
by the annual succession of consuls, but of husbands*'^’. The 
Javans, though a simple people, are in this respect too like 
the profligate and dissolute Romans. 

In no part of the world are divorces more frequent than on 
Java; for besides the facilities afforded by the Mahomedan 
ordinances, a woman may at any time, when dissatisfied with 
her husband, demand a dissolution of the marriage contract, 
by paying him a sum established by custom, according to the 
rank of the parties : about twenty dollars for a person of the 
lower orders, and fifty dollars for those of the degree of 
Demdng or Mdntrl, The husband is not bound to accept it ; 
but he is generally induced to do so, firom a consideration, 
that the opinions and custom of the country require it ; that 
Ms domestic happiness would he saciificed in a contest with 
his reluctant companion ; and that, by continuing his attach- 
ment, lie would incur the shame of supporting one who 
treated him with aversion or contempt. This kind of divorce 
is termed mdncliaL The husband may at any time divorce 
his wife, on making a settlement upon her sufficient to support 
her according to her condition in life. 

* Non consnlum sed maritomm numero annos suos compiitant.” 
Seneca, de'Benef . — But this is short of Juvenal’s account : Fiiint octo 

mariti, qiiinque per autumnos.’^ 
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■ , A widow may marry again at the expiration of three months 
and ten days after her husband’s death. 

When a person of rank or property dies, all Ms relations, 
male, and female, .meet at the house of the deceased, to testify 
their grief at the death and their respect for the memory of 
the departed. On that occasion, what is tenned 
inoney is distributed among all according to circumstances. 
The priests,, who ai*e to perform the sendee at the place of 
interment, receive a Spanish dollar, a piece of cloth, and a 
small'inat each. , ' 

When the corpse is washed^" and wrapped in a rvhite cloth, 
it is carried out of the house on a bier covered with coloured 
chintz, on wdiich garlands of flow^ers are hung as drapery. 
On this occasion, no means of costly pomp or impressive 
solemnity are neglected in the use of umbrellas 
pikes, and other insignia of honour. All the relaticms and 
friends accompany the corpse to the grave, where the priest 
addresses a prayer to heaven and delivers an exhortation to 
the soul of the deceased ; of w^hich the substance commonly 
is, that it should be conscious of being the work of the 
Creator of the miiverse, and after leaving its earthly 
dwelling, should speed its' way to the source w-hence it 
issued.” After this ceremony the corpse is interred, and 
the other priests continue their prayers and benedictions. 

For seven successive nights, the same priests meet and 
pray at the house of the deceased, in the presence of his 
relations. 

On the third, seventh, fourteenth, hundredth, and thou- 
sandth day or night after tlie death of a person, are obsein ed 
particular festivals or solemn feasts in his commemoration, on 

* The Romans likewise were in the habit of washing the dead body 
several times before interment with water, which in their case was warm. 

Pars calidos latices et ahena nndantia hammis 
Expediunt : corpnsqne lavant frigentis et nngnnt/^ 

Virgil: jEneidos, lih, vi. 

By referring to the Old and New Testament, the same practice will be 
found to have prevailed among the Je%vs : indeed, it seems to have been 
very general. 
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wliicb occasions prayers are olfered np for the happiness of 
his,;soiil. , 

The body is interred after the usual manner of the Maho- 
medansy and a samhoja tree is usually planted by its side. 
It is the universal practice of the relatives of the deceased to 
strew the graves several times in the year with the sweets 
scented flowers of the suldsi (the tulsi of Bengal), which are 
raised exclusively for this pm’pose. The burial-grounds are, 
in general, well chosen. In Kedu, where the most beautiful 
eminences have been selected for this purpose, and where the 
camhoja tree grows with fhe greatest luxuriance, they form 
very interesting objects in the landscape. The burial-places 
of the royal family and of the nobles of the country are 
usually called astdna ; they are siuTounded by one or more 
high walls, and in general by stately waring' en trees. The 
tombs are sometimes ornamented with sculptural devices and 
well-executed inscriptions, either in the Javan or Arabic 
character. They are kept clean and repaired by contiibiitions 
from all parts of the country, under the superintendence of 
priests appointed to that particular duty, and are respected 
and guarded with religious veneration and zeal. The burial- 
place of the family now on the throne is at Megiri^ in the 
province of Matdrem^ a few miles distant from the modem 
capital of Yugya-keria. 

As the Javans are still devotedly attached to their ancient 
customs and ceremonies (few of which they have sacrificed to 
their new faith), I shall, in order to give a better idea of those 
still obseiwed on the most remarkable occasions, present a 
short account of their state anterior to the introduction of 
Mahomedanism, as far as it can be ascertained. Though, as 
Mahomedaiis, they are averse to an open avowal of Pagan 
practices, they still preserve them more or less, according as 
the parties happen to he less or more under the influence of 
Arab priests. 

■WTaen a woman was pregnant with her first child, at the 
expiration of four months a feast was given, at which yellow 
rice was seiwed up. This entertainment was insignificant 
compared with that which was observed at the expiration of 
seven months, when the guests were presented with cloth, 
gold, silver, and steel, according to the means of the parties, 
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.a'piece:of steeTnever failing to be one. of the gifts^ though it 
did Bot exceed the size of a needle. On this occasion a new 
bath was prepared in the eveningj and watched dining the 
night hj the light of a lamp. ' At the 'Side of the bath' were' 
laid two stalks of the dark' coloured sugar cane, as an offering 
to Maidra Kdlay/Si painted 'doth of the pattern tuwuh wdtu^ 
and a young cocoa-nut (cMnkir gad/ing)^ on which was en- 
graved the resemblance of Pdnji Kerim Pdti and his wife 
Cjumclra Kirdnm of Pdka, In the , morning the nife, after 
putting on the cloth^ . entered the bath^ when the water from 
the young cocoa-niit was poured over her: dining the day 
it was also incumbent on her to change her chess seven times. 
At the feast given on this occasion, fish, flesh, and fo«i were 
invariably seiwed up, and performances of the tcdijimg were 
exhibited. 

Immediately on the birth of the child it was placed in a 
kind of basket made of bdmbu (in fonn similar to the sieve or 
faming basket used for separating the chaff ixom the rice), 
the relations were assembled, and the remains of the umbilical 
cord were carefully cut off* by means of a piece of sharpened 
bambm. The part abstracted by this operation was deposited 
in the interior of a cocoa-nut, with a lump of turmerick placed 
under it This cocoa-nut was ornamented on the outside udth 
the twenty letters of the Javan alphabet. It was afterwards 
put into an earthen pot, and either buried under ground or 
throTO into the sea. A stone roliing-piii, di*essed up like a 
baby, was placed in the basket in its stead. ■ The female rela- 
tions relieved each other dirough the day and night, in con- 
stantly supporting the child in their arms, till the navel was 
healed ; the male relations all the while reading and reciting 
the history of Rdma^ and other mythological and historical 
romances. As soon as the child was recovered, a grand feast 
was observed, with performances of the wdgctng. Neat the 
Pdktiig (director of the tvaijang) was placed a bowl of pure 
water, into which fresh and sweet-scented floivers were cast, 
two black sugar-canes, a cloth of the tiiwuh wdia patteiii, 
and a piece of white cloth, together with a bundle ofp«riand 
different kinds of eatables.' On this occasion was exhibited 
the drama of Batdrm Durga bxA Sang Yang Jdgat Ndta (one 
of the designations of Guru)^ at that passage where, during 
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tlie first two quarters of the moouj the former appeared in her 
amiable character of Uma^^ and wherej in the city of Kuru 
Sitm is delivered , of a ' soiij Batdra .'Kakiy 

having the form of a. Easdksa^ greedy to destroy and devoiu 
maiikind.” At that part of the perfonnance when San^ Yang 
Mgat Ndta takes the child on his lap, the Ddlang did the 
same mth the infant, repeating the invocation, “ hong / ila- 
heng P'’ several times, and afterwards returning it into the 
hands of the father. On this occasion the wdyang was per- 
formed from seven o’clock in the evening till eight o’clock in 
the liioming. 

When the child was forty days old, its head was shaved, 
as directed by the parent, and the ceremony took place of 
giving it whatever name should be determined on by the 
father and the elders. 

The Bukun (midvdfe) who attended at the delivery, was 
entitled to receive for her trouble fourteen wang (about a 
rupee) if it was an ordinary birth, but in difficult cases her 
allowance was proportionately increased. Her attendance 
continued for the mornings and evening of forty days, at the 
expiration of which she was fiirther entitled to receive a pre- 
sent of two pieces of cloth, one small and one large, four kdtis 
of rice, two cocoa-nuts, and some siri. If required to attend 
beyond that period, she was paid accordingly. A Dt'iktm once 
employed, could not be exchanged on any account during the 
forty days. Women invariably acted as midwives ; in other 
cases the medical art was practised exclusively by the men. 

On the child’s attainingits seventh month, a feast was given, 
when it was for the first time placed with its feet on the ground. 
At this entertainment rice cakes and sweetmeats of difierent 
colours and kinds were served up ; and if it hajjpened that the 
child had come into the world either as the sun wms just rising 
or setting, a bundle of grass or rubbish was throwui into the 
basket, upon the top of which it w^as placed for a few minutes ; 
after which one of the elders taking the child into his arms 
repeated the following words : Hong J ^a^nilam mastuna 

* During the two latter quarters' of the moon she is considered as 
appearing in the form, of a Uasdksa^ and is then more properly called 
Durga. 
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mming^gdliayewang KalaHng:tifm ajal ami^la- 
^^ mra anu-niray Sang-gang Saba Ian Batdri Dtirga':^'' wbieli 
after aH iiivocatioii to tlie Deity would express, “ Begone, 
“ oh God for I am not ignorant of tlij nature, nor of 

“ ttiy being descended from Sang Yang ' Saba {Guru} and 
“ Batiira Durga^r 

When the child attained the age of one year, another feast 
was given in commemoration of its nativity, and this univer- 
sally among all classes of people ; those who possessed the 
means kept tlie aiiniversaiy of their birth-clay until their death. 

Marriages were invariably contracted by the relations of 
the parties, by the paternal grandfather or gi*andmotlier if 
living, if not by the parents, and in case of their demise, by 
the natural guardian. Thus the brother, on the death of his 
parents, was permitted to dispose of the hand of his sister ; 
and a deviation from this course was deprecated, as laying a 
foundation for quarrels and dissensions. 

The consent of the relations being obtained, the bridegroom 
was bound to serve the parents of the bride for a year f. 

For forty days previous to the celebration of the marriage, 
the parties were not allowed to go to a distance from tlieir 
homes, or to be emjdoyed in any severe labour. 

At sunset on the wedding day, the bridegroom went in pro- 
cession to visit the parents of the bride, after which she was 

* A custom somev/bat similar to this is said to be practiced in South 
America. 

They lighted a great number of torches^ and the midwife taking up 
the child carried it through the yard of the house, and placed it upon a 
heap of leaves of sword-grass, close by a basin of water, which was pre- 
pared in the middle of the yard, and then undressing it said, * niy child I 
^ the gods Ormteuctli and Omicikauil, Lords of Heaven, have sent thee 
“ * to this dismal and calamitous world : receive this water, which is to 
^give thee life and after wetting its mouth, head, and breast, wdth forms 
similar to the first bathing, she bathed its whole body, and rubbing 
every one of its limbs said, * where art thou, ill fortune ? in %vhat limb 
art thou hid ? go far from this child V — History of Mexico by ClamgerOy 
translated by Cullen, voL i. 

t It is curious to obseive how exactly this corresponds with the patri- 
archal history of Scripture, and the early accounts of the manners of an- 
cient nations. The daughter was always considered the property of the 
parent, the wife as the purchase of the husband, and the marriage con- 
tract as the deed of transfer. 
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visited by Ms w these occssions gave the mar- 

ried couple their blessing, -wishing them happiness as lasting 
as that enjoyed by the god Kmnajdya with' his consort Kd- 
mardt'L ■ ' 

One of the elders, or an Ajar, then repeated the following 

benediction: ' \ 

jjofig / Gdng^ga^trigdng^ga ? pmdgtmg hana kala chdkra 
kindsih hdna fra-dewdta MpdtaHng mpiidenda ttilusa 
amdndcm waring" enP , Hail ! holy water, thrice holy 
« water ! be it as a covering to shield you from hann ; may 
the gods be merciful unto you : henceforth be flourishing as 
the pdndan and trees.” 

In these processions the bridegroom was obliged to prepare 
whatever ornaments, trinkets, or gifts, the mother of the bride 
had fixed her fancy upon, either at the birth of her daughter 
or on any other occasion, wdiether they consisted in the re- 
presentation of a white elephant, a wdiite tiger, or the like. 

Five days after the consecration of the mairiage, the parents 
of the bride, with whom she staid for that period, prepared a 
feast, at which was invariably seiwed up among other things 
yellow rice. This entertainment was given to mark the period 
of the consummation: and after celebrating such an event, 
it was thought jDroper that the bride should he on a visit to 
the parents of her husband, remain under their roof, share 
their protection, and subsist at their expense for forty days 
without going abroad, at the expiration of which the new 
married couple were at liberty to go to their own house and 
pursue their owm plans of life, becoming liable to contribute 
their share to the revenues and demands of the state. 

The di'esses w^om on the nuptial day are thus described in 
the romance of 

It being arranged that at the same time when Rddin Pdtiji 
was to receive the princess Dewi Chandra Kirdna in mar- 
riage, Retna Jmoli, his sister, should also be married to 
Gdnung Sari, son of the Prince of Ddha, the Prince of 
Balm deioarted with a joyful heart, and gave the necessary 
directions to prepare the clothing and ornaments necessary 
for the two brides. 

Kldna. Jdyang Sdri^, accompanied by his sister, Retna 
* One of the names of Pangi, 
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his numerous followers then entered the ddUm 
of the prince.. Kldna Myang Sari wore on the occasion a 
ilrMorof silk stamped with flowers ■ of gold; Ms. clieldna 
were of.' the, green chindi ornamented mth golden lace round 
.the bottom, and studded ■ with . ' kmiangdcdmung . (golden or- ^ 
naments made to represent the fire-fly) ; his sumping (orna- 
ments at the back of the ear) were of golden flowers studded 
mdth diamonds. On the third finger of each hand he wore 
^'\two diamond rings. His waistband or belt was a painted 
“ cloth, of the pattern gringsmg sanghi-pdii ; his hru of the 
“ Imprdhon ; Ms, jdmang, or head ornament, of gold set with 
“ diamonds, and scented with all kinds of sweet-scented oils. 
“ He appeared more beautiful than a deity descended from 
“ heaven, all looking upon him uith delight and astonishment, 
“ His sister, was dressed nearly after the same 

fashion as the Princess Ang^rdni. 

“ The dress of Dewi Ang^rSniy when married, was as fol- 
“ lows : her dodot was of a pink colour stamped with flowers ; 

her kdmlit (zone, of which the ends hang in front) was 
“ manddla giri (yellow with red at each end) ; hei jdmang of 
“ golden flowers ; her golden ear-rings of the hdpang fashion, 
“ with a diamond in the centre ; her hair according to the 
“ glimg mdlang (a particular kind of knot), in which were 
“ placed beautiful and sweet-scented flowers ; the fine hair 
“ roimd her forehead fashioned into small curls, with a sprink- 
“ ling of powder ; her eyebrows shaped like the hnha leaf 
“ She wore golden armlets of the kdlimg pattern, ornamented 
“ with drops. Her kdlimg^ or necldace, was of the wteng'^gah 
“ fashion. She wore tvro rings on the little and third finger of 
“ each hand, like unto a widadd/rir 

There were three modes of disposing of the body of a de- 
ceased person: by fire, termed ohdng ; by water, termed 
Idnmg ; or by exposing it upright against a tree in a forest, 
where it was left to decay, termed Hetfa. When the body of a 
chief or person of consequence was bmiit, it was usual to pre- 
serve the ashes, and to deposit them in a chdndi or tomb. 

It was the custom udth all classes of people on Java to 
give an entertainment or feast on the decease of their' friends 
and relations The first feast was given on the day of the 

The prevalence of this practice must strike every one. 
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deatlij a' second on. the tliird day after, a third on the seventh 
day, a fourth oil the fortieth dayj a fifth on the himdi-edth 
day, and a sixth on the thousandth day after the decease of 
the party ; after which an annual feast was observed, with 
more or less pomp, according to the respect in which the de» 
ceased was held, or the chcumstances of the friends and rela- 
tives who celebrated his memory. 

Besides these regular feasts and ceremonies, others pre- 
scribed by the tmku ^ were religiously observed. "When the 
day ang^gdra fell on the pdnclia kltwon^ \i was considered a 
propitious time for preferring petitions to the gods. On the 
seventh day of the wuku galingdn^ sacred to Batata Kama- 
jdya^ they relaxed fi’om all worldly pursuits, and ofiered 
praises and prayers to the gods collectively, it being supposed 
that they were assembled on that day. On the wdhu gimireg^ 
sacred to Batata Sdhra.^ every villager joined in a feast sacred 
to the earth (pdja humi) \ and this wdku was particularly 
observed by the people termed who, during the seven 

days performed no work, but employed themselves in visiting 
the tombs of their deceased friends and relations, or in feasting 
with their living relatives. During the whole of that period 
they kept in their houses a lighted lamp, which they care- 
fully preserved from extinction. 

It may not be inappropriate to introduce in this place a 
short digression, containing an account of some of the cus- 
toms peculiar to the people teimed JTa^ to the in- 

habitants of the Teng'^ger mountains. The former are said to 
have been at one time numerous in various parts of Java, 
leading a wandering life, practising religious rites different 
fr'om those of the great body of the people, and avoiding inter- 
course with them ; but most of them are now reduced to sub- 
jection, are become stationarjr in their residence, and have 
embraced the Mahomedan faith. A few villages in which 
their j)articular customs are still preserved, occur in the pro- 
vinces of Kendal^ Kdliwunghi^ and Dcma/c, and although the 
tradition of the country regarding their descent from an un- 
natural connection between a princess of Mendang Kamulan 
and a chief, who had been transformed into a dog, would 


^ See Astronomy. 
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mark' tlieim out as a strange race, they have claims to be con- 
sidered as the actual descendants of the aborigines of the 
Island''*^. . They are represented as having a high veneration 
red.doff, one of which is' generally kept by each family, 
and which they will, on no account, allow to be struck or ill- 
nsed by any one. When a young man asks a girl in mamage, 
he must prove his descent from their peculiar stock. A pre- 
sent of rice and cotton-yarn, among other articles, must be 
offered by Mm, and earned to the intended bride, by an elderly 
man or woman of liis own race, which offering must, in like 
manner, be received by an elderly relation of the gul : irom 
this moment iiiitil the marriage is duly solemnized, nothing 
whatever is allowed to be taken out of either hut. On the 
mamage day, a buffalo’s head, covered with white, red, or 
black rice-po^^’'der, is placed on the gToimd near the place in- 
tended for the bride to sleep npoii, and the elderly people and 
relations being assembled, they dance by pairs, at the end of 
each dance presenting the bride to the bridegroom, and 
making such offerings as they think proper. The bridegroom 
is, on this occasion, accompanied to the house of the bride’s 
father by as many friends as he can procme, and is bound to 
bring with him not less than a pair of buffaloes, a plough, 
harrow, hoe fpachulj^ and whip, with a bundle of pdrL 
Those who are in good circumstances are further bound to add 
a cart (‘peddti) to the above-mentioned stock. Prior to the 
equipment of the bride and bridegroom for the entertainment, 
it is essential that their bodies be rabbed over with the ashes 
of a red dog'^s bones. At smiset tliey both cat rice together 
off the same leaf. On the following night they jointly partake 
of the buffalo’s head, which is previously laid by the side of 
die x^lace where they sleep. On the third day they proceed 
to the house of the bridegroom’s father, making as much show 
as possible, and go round the extent of the village confines, 
preceded by people carrying a bed, cooking nlensils, a spin- 
ning-wheel and loom. On the death of a Kdlwng^ the body 
is carried in procession to the dwellings of the relations, who 
join in die ceremony, and proceed with it to the place of in- 
terment : they then pass round the coipse three times before 


* ■ See Historical C 
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it is lowered into tlxe grave, the women crying aloud. A 
young cocoa-nnt is then split in two, and the water from it 
poured into the gTave, one-half of the shell being placed at 
the head, the other at the feet of the deceased. On their 
return home, the feasts and ceremonies are the same as those 
noticed in the practice of the other inhabitants of Java. 
Whenever the Kdlangs move from one place to another, they 
are conveyed in carts, having two solid wheels with a revolv- 
ing axle, and drawn by two or more pairs of buffaloes, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the party. In these they place 
the materials of which their huts are constructed, their im- 
plements of husbandry, and other articles of necessity or value. 
In this manner, until of late years, since they have been sub- 
jected to the regulations of the Javan chiefs, they were con- 
tinually moving from one part of the island to another. They 
have still their separate chiefs, and preserve many of their pe- 
culiar customs. Those who are Mahomedans employ in their 
religious functions priests who differ from others in being less 
scriipulous. They have always been treated with so much 
contem|)t by the Javans, that Kdlang is an epithet of reproach 
and disgrace. 

To the eastward of Surabaya^ and on the range of hills 
connected with Gummg Ddsar, and lying partly in the dis- 
trict of Pasm'uan and partly in that of Proholingo^ known by 
the name of the Teng'*ger mountains, we find the remnant of 
a people still following the Hindu worship, who merit atten- 
tion, not only on accomit of their being, (if we except the 
Bedui of Bantam, who will be hereafter noticed) the sole de- 
positaries of the rites and doctrines of that religion existing 
at this day on Java, but as exhibiting an interesting singu- 
larity and simplicity of character. 

These people occupy about forty villages, scattered along 
this range of hills in the neighbourhood of what is termed the 
sandy sea. The site of their villages, as well as the constmc- 
tion of their houses, are peculiar, and differ entirely from what 
is elsewhere observed on Java. They are not shaded by trees, 
but built on spacious open terraces, rising one above the 
other, each house occupying a terrace, and being in length 
from thirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. The door is in- 
variably ill one corner, at the end of the building, opposite to 
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tliat in wWcli the fite-place is bnilt. The building appears to 
be coBStmcted with the ordinary roof, having along the front 
an enclosed, veranda or,galleiy "5 about eight feet broad. The 
fire-place is built of brich^ and is so highly venerated;, that it 
is considered a sacrilege for any stranger to touch it. Across 
the upper part of the building rafters are run, so as to form a 
kind of attic story, in which are deposited the most valuable 
property and implements of husbandry. 

The head of the village takes the title of Petuig'gi^ as in 
the low^daiids, and is generally assisted by a Kabchjan^ both 
elected the people from their own village. There are four 
priests, who ai*e here temied Duktnis (a term elsewhere only 
applied to doctors and midwives), having charge of the state 
records and the sacred hooks. 

These DukunSy who are in general intelligent men, can 
give no account of the era when they were first established 
on these hills ; they can produce no traditional history of 
their origin, whence they came, or who entrusted them Tvith 
the sacred hooks, to the faith contained in which they still 
adhere. These, they concur in stating, were handed down to 
them by their fathers, to whose hereditary office of preserving 
them they have succeeded. The sole duty required of them 
is again to hand them dowm in safety to their children, and 
to perform the puja (praisegiving) according to the directions 
they contain. These records consist of three compositions, 
written on the lontar-leaf^ detailing the origin of the world, 
disclosing the attributes of the deity, and prescribing the 
forms of wmrsliip to be observed on difierent occasions. 

When a woman is delivered of her first child, the Dukun 
takes a leaf of the dUmg dlang grass, and scraping the skin of 
the hands of the mother hiid her infant, as well as the gromid, 
pronounces a short benediction. 

Wlien a mai'riage is agreed upon, the bride and bridegroom 
being brought before the Dukun within the house, in the first 
place how with res]3ect towards the south, tlien to tlie fire- 
place, then to the earth, and lastly, on looking up to the 
upper story of the house, where the implements of husbandry 
are placed. The parties then suhinissivclv bowing to the 
Dukmiy he repeats a prayer, commencing with the w-orcls, 

Hong / Kenddga Brdma ang'-gm skvang'^ga ana ma siwdha 
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smigyang g'^ni sira kcmg ^ ’^^^ &c. ; while the bride washes 
the feet of the bridegi'oom. At the conclusion of this cere- 
mony, the friends and family of the parties make presents to 
each of krises^ buffaloes, implements of husbandly, &c, ; in 
return for which the bride and bridegroom respectfully present 
them with betel-leaf. 

At the marriage feast which ensues, the Dukun repeats two 
p'kja.: The marriage is not, however, consummated till the 
fifth day after the above ceremony. This internal between the 
solemnities and the consummation of marriage is termed by 
them undang mdntu^ and is in some cases still observed by 
the Javans in other parts of the island, xmder the name undtih 
mdnfAi. 

At the interment of an inhabitant of Teng'' ge7\ the corpse is 
lowered into the grave with the head placed towards the 
south (conti'aiy to the direction obsen^ed by the Mahomedans), 
and is guarded from the immediate contact of the earth by a 
covering of hdmhm and planks. When the grave is closed, 
two posts are planted over the body ; one erected perpendi- 
cularly on the breast, the other on the lower part of the belly; 
and between them is placed a hollowed hdmhu in an inverted 
position, into which, during seven successive days, they daily 
poiu a vessel of pure wmter, laying beside the hdmhu two 
dishes, also daily replenished with eatables. At the expira- 
tion of the seventh day, the feast of the dead is announced, 
and the relations and friends of the deceased assemble to be 
present at the ceremony, and to partake of entertainments 
conducted in the following manner. 

A figiu-e of about half a cubit high, representing the human 
form, made of leaves and ornamented with variegated fiow^ers, 
is prepared and placed in a conspicuous situation, supported 
romicl the body by the clothes of the deceased. The Dukim 
then places in fi'ont of the garland an incense-pot with bmn- 
ing ashes, together with a vessel containing w^ater, and repeats 
the two p27ja to fire and water ; the former commencing witli 

Hong! Kenddga Brdma gangm wang^ga ya nama siwaha^ 

These prayers will be found at length in the Transactions of the Ba- 
tavian Society, vol. ix. The word hong ! used by the Javans at the com- 
mencement of their invocations to the deity, is doubtless the mystical om / 
; of :the Hindus, . 

B b 
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See. I ' tlie' 'latter' .with :• / /lonf gmig'fu , maha rita 

« saking'^hMij^ &c. ; bimiing fl^a or iiieeiise. at stated 
periods . ckuiiig tlie former, and occasionally , spiinH'ing ': the, 
water' over, the , ,fea>st' during the '-repetition of the . latter, . „ 

,' The, clothes of the deceased are then divided, .among ..the -re-- 
latives and friends ; the garland is biuiied ; another, 
coininencing ivith Hong! dwigna mastuna ma sidam^ 
hong! ardning^'' &c. is- repeated^.wfoile the remains ■ of the 
sacred water are sprinkled over the feast The parties now 
sit down to the enjoyment of it, invoMng a blessing from the 
Almighty on themselves, their houses, and their lands. No 
more solemnities are observed till the expiration of a thousand 
days, when, if the memory of the deceased is beloved and 
cherished, the ceremony and feast are repeated ; if otherwise, 
no ferther notice is taken of him : and having thus obtained 
what the Romans ■would call his justa, he is allowed to be 
forgotten. 

Being questioned regarding the tenets of their religion, they 
replied that they believed in a d^wa, who was all-powerful; 
that the name by which the dewa was designated was Bumi 
Truka Sdng^ydng Dewdta Bdttir^ and that the particulai's of 
their worship were contained in a book called Fdngldwu^ 
which they j)resented to me. 

On being questioned regarding the ddat against adultery, 
theft, and other crimes, their reply was unanimous and ready, 
that crimes of this kind were imknovm to tliem, mid that con- 
sequently no pumshment was fixed, either by law or custom; 
that if a man did wrong, the head of the village chid him for 
it, the reproach of which was always sufficient punishment for 
a man of Teng^ger. This account of their moral character is 
fully confimed by the Regents of the districts under whose 
authority they are placed, and also by the Residents. They, 
in fact, seem to be almost without crime, and are universally 
peaceable, orderly, honest, industrious, and happy. They are 
unacquainted with the vice of gambling and the use of opium. 

The aggregate population is about twelve IniiKh'ed souls ; 
and they occupy, without exception, the most beautifully 
rich and romantic spots on Java; a region, in which the 
thermometer is frequently as low as forty-two. The sum- 
mits and slopes of the hills are 'covered with Alpine firs, and 
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plants common to an European climate flomish in luxu- 
riance. ,, . . 

TBeir language does not dider miucli from tlie Jarman of the 
present day, though more gutturally pronounced. Upon a 
comparison of about a hundred words with the vernacular 
Javan, two only were found to differ. They do not marry or 
intermix with the people of the low-lands, priding themselves 
on their independence and purity in this respect ^. 

^ The following are the only traditions respecting these people which 
are current in the eastern provinces. The people of the Tenff^^ermoun- 
tains say, that they received that name from a person from Matdram, of 
an inquisitive and travelling turn (wong maldna), who having ascended 
the highest of them, and being struck with astonishment at the view of 
all around, gave them the above-mentioned name of from the 

Javan word angeng^geTy which signifies wonder or astonishment. 

“ Before Gunung Brama had received that name, or had become a vol- 
cano, there lived a man called Emi G4de Dddap Putik^ who had no chil- 
dren. He petitioned of his deity to grant that he might have children, 
to the number of twenty-fiVe, promising, in that event, that he would 
cast away one of them into the sea. In the course of a short time chil- 
dren began to be born unto him. As soon as he had the number he 
had prayed for, the people of Teng^ger were inflicted with a pestilence, so 
dreadful in its effects, that those who were attacked by it in the morning 
never failed to die before the evening. Dddap Putili was so distressed 
and afflicted at the lamentable situation of the Teng^ger people, that he 
loathed his food and neglected Ms rest, till it was communicated to him 
“ in a vision, that the pestilence had been sent in consequence of his 
“ having omitted to perform his vow, of casting into the sea one of the 
^'twenty-five children whom the deity had granted him. Dddap Putik 
" then assembled all his children, and inquired which of them was willing 
" to he sacrificed, in order to appease the angry deity. All of them sig- 
" nified their unwillingness to become the victim except the youngest 
" child, who voluntarily came forward and agreed to sufi^er, in which ever 
" way its father thought proper. Dddap Putik, however, reflecting that 
" the sea was at a very great distance, carried this child only to that exten- 
" sive sand plain at the foot of Gunung Brama, which bears the name of 
" Sagdra w4di or haut Pdsir, and there abandoned it. No sooner had he 
" done so, than Gunung Brama began to send forth hollow sounds, and 
" immediately hurst forth into a volcano. Sagdra wddi is so called from 
" the resemblance of its sandy surface, to a sea when surveyed from Bm- 
" ma'^s heights : its original name is Dassar. 

" Bima being asked by Kresna if he%as able, in the course of one night, 
" to make an inland sea below the Teng'ger mountains, and having an- 
" swered in the affirmative, Kresna challenged him to do it, telling him at 
'' the same time, that it must be done before the cocks were heard to crow, 
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■ The BiiMi'dctQ iiimiiBibers inconsiderable/ and found in 'th.e 
interior of Bantam: they are the descendants of those who 
escaped into the woods after the- fall of the %yesteiii capital' of 
' in the fifteenth centiuy, and would not- change 

their religion^ Teniaining fiimly attached to that of Prdiu 
Seda. There is a tomb of one of them which they hold 
sacred, and will not allow any one but theinselTes to approach 
eYCii to this. -day. When the Bedui subsequently submitted 
to the Sultan of Bantam, and shewed no disposition to oppose 
the MahoniedanSjthey w^ere not compelled to become converts; 
but it was agreed, at the same time they admitted, that the 
number of the Rowd4an (the name given to their little socie- 
ties) should he limited to three or foinr. 

The Bedui attend to all orders they receive through the 
medium of the village chief They subsist by cultivating 
rice : all they raise beyond what is required for their oim 
consumption they sell to the hill people, who are in the habit 
of going to them for it once a year, on account of the superior 
quality of the rice, or rather superior estimation in 'which it 
is held. It is an established rule among them to allot but one 
day for each of the different successive operations of hus- 
bandry : one day for cutting down the trees and imderwood, 
one day for clearing what has been so cut do\vn, one day for 
sowing the grain, one for w^eeding the fiekl, and one for 
reaping, one for binding np the grain and one for carrying it 
home. If any part of what has been reaped cannot be earned 
home in one day, it is left and neglected. The Girang pohon 

or the people of the villages began to weave or beat out rice. By three 
o’clock in the morning his work was so far advanced, as to convince 
Kresna that it would be completed in the prescribed time. To prevent 
this, therefore, Kresna immediately went, and rousing all the cocks and 
people of the villages, caused the former to crow and the latter to begin 
to weave and beat out rice. By this manoeuvre, Blma was obliged to 
leave off the work, which otherwise would have been completed vathin 
the fixed time ; and so incensed was he against the peo|)le, who had so 
untimely began to weave and beat our their rice (whereby he failed to 
perform the task which was given to him to prove his power) that he 
! cursed them, and swore that they should never again perform eitlier the 

p act or the other, and to this day the Teng^ger people neither weave 

r. cotton nor beat out rice.’^ 

^ See History. 
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(which is the title of the chief) is the first who commences 
the work of the fieldj and many of the hill people follow him 
ill regard to the period for sowing theix pdri, 

Tlieii- dress consists of white and black cloths. They 
wear rings and silver scabbards to their krises, hut gold and 
they dislike. Spanish dollars are the only coin they 

prize. 

The festivals or feasts of the Javans are of three kinds ; the 
grebegy or religious festivals ; the hanchdM or nealamdtiy so 
called from the Arabic (a blessing), held on the cele- 

bration of marriages, births, and circumcision j and the 
mdekahy appointed in honom of the dead, and for the cele- 
bration of their memory. 

The principal and most important of these are the national 
entertainments corresponding with the Mahomedan festivals of 
mziluty pdsay dJid,hesar s the two first answering to the half- 
yearly festivals of the Arabs oi molidram and ramdzwriy and 
the latter with that of kJidjiy in the month of dtilkhija. On 
these occasions the sovereign appears in public, and the dlun 
dlun is crowded with an assemblage of people from all 
quarters, every one being dressed in his most splendid attire, 
and accompanied by all his armed followers. The same is 
obser;’'ed in the more distant provinces of the comitry, where 
the petty chiefs, in like manner, assemble in the dlun dlun of 
the Regent. Presents of fruit, poultry, and other kinds of 
provisions, are brought firom every part of the country: 
offerings are made by the chiefs to the mosques, and a public 
festival is given by the chief authorities. The men only par- 
take of these public feasts ; but the female part of the family 
of the chiefs assemble together, and enjoy corresponding 
entertainments within their chambers. The festival seldom 
lasts above one day. 

Of the lanclidki and nealamdti it may be only necessary 
to observe, that those given during the ceremonies consequent 
upon the birth of the first child are most important. 

The sedikah are solemnities observed on die occasion of 
the fimeral, or in honour of the memory of a departed relative, 
on the seventh, fortieth, one hundredth, or thousandth day 
after his decease: they are distinguished from the feasts 
of greheg and nealmndii by the absence of music. Those 
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who intend to obseiwe them, assemble on the preceding' 
eTening in: order to read some portion of the Koran, Before 
the guests partake of the meal, the principal person present 
generally addresses the Almighty in a prayer, which alludes 
to the occasion, and expresses gratitude for the repast which 
his bounty has provided. ' , Tliankliihiess to the earthly donor 
of the: eiitertainnieiit often nimgles itself with gratitude to 
heaven, and the praises of both are celebrated at the: same 
time. This grace before meals is called 
■' Reserving for a subsequent chapter a sketch of the music 
and poetry of the Javans, I shall in this place endeavoiu* to 
give some account of their national drama and dances, as 
constituting, next to music and poetry, the most conspicuous 
and refined of their amusements. 

The dramatic entertainments are of two kinds ; the idpeiig^ 
wherein the characters are represented by men, who except 
when performing before the Sovereign wear masks ; and the 
wayoMg^ in which they are represented by shadows. 

The subject oi tiiQ topeng is invariably taken trom the 
adventures of Pdnji^ the favourite hero of Javan story. In 
the performances before the Sovereign, where masks are not 
used, the several characters themselves rehearse their parts; 
hut, in general, the Ddlang^ or manager of the entertainment, 
recites the speeches, 'while the performers have only to suit 

the action to the word.” The music of the gdmekm accom- 
panies the j)iece, and varies in expression, according to the 
nature of the action or the kind of emotion to be excited. 
Tire actors are splendidly dressed after the ancient costume, 
and perfoiin their jjarts with grace, elegance, and precision ; 
but the whole performance has more the character of a ballet 
than that of a regular dramatic exhibition, either of the tragic 
or coming kind, in which human passions, human follies 
or sufieriiigs, are represented in such appropriate language 
and just action, as to seem only a reflection of nature. Love 
and war are the constant themes, and the combats of con- 
tending chiefs generally close the scene. Those who perform 
before the sovereign and repeat their pails, previously study 
their characters firom written compositions expressly prepared 
for the purpose ; but in other cases, the Bdlang^ well versed 
in the principal 'iticidents, deseriptions, and speeches of the 
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Hstory^ fomishes the dialogue between the actors extempore. 
A party of geiier^^^ consists of ten persons, besides 

the of whom four play the gamelan mxA. six perform 

the characters. They are engaged to play by the night, for 
about ten rupees (twenty -five slnllings) and a supper. 

Buffoonery is sometimes introduced, to increase the zest of 
: these entertainments with the multitude, but it does not 

; interfere with the regular course of the performance, the actors 

f being only disturbed occasionally by the actions of an extra- 

neous character, wiio whether representing a dog, a monkey, 
or an idiot, seldom fails to excite considerable mirth, and 
not unfrequently in the most interesting part of the per- 
* .formance.,,,. . ■ 

There is also a kind of pantomime, or rather an assemblage 
of mid beasts called ; in this entertainment men 

dressed up to represent various animals are made to ajppear 
, ill procession and combats. This is generally performed for 

tlie amusement of children, and is oidy accompanied by the 
beat of the gong and drum. 

In the wdyangs^ or scenic shadows, the subject of the per- 
j formances is taken from the eaidiest period of history and 

fable, down to the destruction of the Hindu empire of Maja- 
fdhit. These are distinguivshed according to the periods of 
the history which they represent, by the terms wdyang jgurwa^ 
wdyang gedog^ and wdyang klitik* 

The different characters in the history are in these wdyangs 
I represented by figures, about eighteen inches or two feet 

I high, stamped or cut out of pieces of thick leather, generally 

i of buffalo’s hide, which are painted and gilt with great care 

! and at considerable expense, so as to form some supposed 

resemblance of the character to the individual intended to be 
personified. The whole figure is, however, strangely distorted 
and grotesque, the nose in particular being imnatoally pro- 
minent. There is a tradition, that the figures w'ere first 
so distorted by the Susif/nafi Moria, one of the early Maho- 
medan teachers, in order to render the preservation of the 
ancient amusements of the coimtry compatible with a due 
obedience to the Mahomedan precept, which forbids any 
exhibition or dramatic representation of the human form. 
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By':, these nieaiiSj” said the Sitmnan with much iBgeiiiiityy 
i;idiile. the .world in general will not imagine the figures to 
be humaiis the Javans, from recollecting their history, will 
yet .bC ' able to comprehend the.: chara-cters they are intended 
to represent, and enjoy in secret their national amiisenients. 
Or if, in time, they should forget the originals, and confound 
^ ' them with the distorted resemblance, they will be impressed': 
with the idea, that it was only - after conversion to the, faith 
of the Prophet that their ancestors assumed the present 
shape of man.”. But the comparatively recent alteration 
in the figmes is rendered doubtful from the circimistance of ' 
similar figimes ' being found on- many of the .more :, ancient 
coins, thus affording. groimd for an opinion, that they existed 
nearly in their present form before the introduction of Maho“ 
medanisin. Their antiquity is fmther confirmed, by the 
existence of similar figmres in the Hindu island of Baity 
where, though not so much distorted, they are still far from 
natural. These figures are fastened upon a horn spike, and 
have apiece of thin horn hanging from each hand, by means 
of which the arms, which are jointed at the elbow and 
shoulder, can he moved at the discxetion of the manager. A 
white cloth or curtain is then drawn tight over an oblong 
frame of ten or twelve feet long and five feet high, and being 
placed in front of the spectators, is rendered tmnsparent by 
means of a hanging lamp behind it. The several figures are 
made in turn to appear and act their pails. Previous to the 
commencement of this perfonnance, the Bdkmg, who is 
seated behind the curtain, annnges the different characters on 
each side of the curtain, by sticking them into a long plantain 
stem which is laid along the bottom. The gmnelan then 
commences, and as the several characters present themselves, 
extracts of the history are repeated, and the dialogue is car- 
ried on, generally at the discretion and by the invention of 
the Bdlang, Without this personage nothing can be done ; 
for he not only puts the puppets in motion, but repeats their 
parts, interspersing them with detached verses irom the 
romance illustrative of the story, and descriptive of tlie qua- 
lities of the different heroes. He is the soul which directs 
and animates the whole order . and machiiicr}'- of the piece, 
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regiilatmg the time of the music with a small hammer which 
he holds in his hand, while he recites the speeches suited to 
■the. occasion.: 

Ill &.Q wdyam.gr ptirwa^ ot wdyo/ng ot the most ancient times, 
the subject is taken from the earliest periods of fabulous his- 
tory, down to the reign of Parikesit inclusiTe, This is the 
age of interesting story and marvellous fiction, the reign of 
the gods, demigods, and heroes of the Hindu and Javan 
mythology, who in these representations are exhibited with 
the attributes, and in the situations with which their names 
are connected in the most popular poems and romances. The 
fables thus turned to account, are generally taken from the 
poem of Rdma^ the poem of Mintardga mTiidmmg the penance 
of Arjuna on the mountain Indra^ and the celebrated epic of 
the Brdta Yiidha^ or the war of the Panddwa, These poems 
are all written in what are termed the high measures, and are 
accompanied in their recital by the gdmelan saUndro, In the 
performance of this wdyang^ the first recites a few 

verses in the ATaw language, chaunting aftei'wards an inter- 
pretation of the passage in Javan, for the use of the unlearned. 
As the several characters are brought forward, he himself' sup- 
plies the minor dialogue between the dramatis persons, keep- 
ing in general close to the original story, when there is any 
person present who could detect his deviations : if he is per- 
forming before the ignorant, however, he frequently digresses 
from the main story, in any way wliich he thinks may most 
readily amuse his audience ; and on this account, the practice 
of rendering the Kdwi into Javan, which furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for such deviations, is termed cliardugan^ literally a 
branch fi*om a tree. In the course of the entertainment, all 
the varieties of ancient weapons named in these poems ai'e 
represented behind the transparent curtain. Tlie interest ex- 
cited by such spectacles, connected with national recollections, 
is almost inconceivable. The eager multitude will sit listen- 
ing with rapturous delight and profound attention for whole 
nights to these rude dramas. By means of them, the lower 
class have an opportunity of picking up a few Kdwi terms, 
and of becoming acquainted with the ancient legends of the 
country. 
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■ Tlie .siibjeet of the wmjang gedog is taken from the period 
of history STihsequent to Parikesit^ commencing mth the reign 
Gt'Gamlf'a-ymta and including the adTentiires and reign of 
the' celehrated Pdnji^ and that of his: successor Lalean, until 
he estahlished himself at Pajajdran, Tliese poems being 
composed in a different measure, the gmnelan pelog is em- 
ployed .as the accompaniment,; and although the history of 
the early part of this penod is ■written in the Kdwi^ the Di- 
Imig alwmys employs the Javan translation. The adventures 
of;P«f?/e compose the most popular portion of it. The cha-^ 
racters are iimnerous^ and the figures in general more highly 
coloured and better finished than those of the wmjmig purwa. 
In bringing any hero on the stage, the Ddlang recites those 
verses of the history which relate to him, and mti*oduces such 
dialogue as may give a dramatic effect to tlie exhibition, to- 
gether with such explanations as may make it intelligible to 
common capacities. 

In the wdyang klUik the figures exhibited are more pro- 
perly puppets than shadows : they are of wood, about ten 
inches high, and made to perform their parts without the in- 
tervention of a curtain. In these ai'e represented that portion 
of the history commencing with the establishment of the 
western empire of Payajdran mx^ ending with the destruction 
of the eastern empire of MajapdMt- Of this, by fax the most 
favourite scenes are found in the popular story of the adven- 
tures between the Menak Jmg^ga^ a chief of Balamhdng^an^ 
and Dmnar Wulmi (the light of the moon), on account of ilie 
Princess of 

The compositions which tliiis serve as the basis of the>se 
popular and interesting entertainments, comprise the legends 
from which the accomit of the earlier periods of J avan story, 
detailed in another part of this work, is principally derived. 
The most popular and interesting events and adventures are 
preserved and related in various comi^ositions, wdiilst more 
recent actions and events, which possessed less interest, have 
fallen into oblivion. The constant exhibition of these plays 
in every part of the country, but more particularly in the 
eastern districts, has served to keep alive the recollections of 

days long since gone by,” and to disseminate a general 
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kBowledge of native legendary Mstory among many, witli 
whom, from the ignorance of letters, the stories might other- 
wise have been irretrievably lost or more grossly distorted. 

The Ddlangs^ who manage and conduct these amusements, 
are freated with considerable respect. In many points, their 
office strongly resembles that of the ancient bards. The cere- 
mony of giving his blessing to the first bom infant, in the re- 
petition of some particular passages of the ancient legends, 
gives this part of his office a very peculiar interest. The usual 
payment to the Ddlang wdio owns a set oiwdyangs^ and brings 
his own gdmelan players, is from two to three dollars for the 
night; but the nobles and chiefs generally have several sets 
of wdyangs of their own, and keep a Ddlang in their service. 

Another representation of this nature is that of the adven- 
tures of Bidnak Jing^ga and Ddmar Wulan^ which are ex- 
hibited, but not very commonly, by means of drawings on 
folded leaves of strong paper, while the repeats the 

story and fmmishes dialogue to the characters. This is termed 
wdyang beher. An entertainment of a similar description, 
thongh not accompanied by the exhibition of figures, is tenned 
tr^bang : it was invented in the time of the kingdom of D^- 
mak. The story is taken from the Arabic account of Beginda 
Ambia, which being rendered into Javan, is repeated by the 
Ddlang^ who with a small drum before him, and accompanied 
by the music of the gdmelun^ gives spirit to the different parts, 
by beating time with his hand, and varying the strength of 
the sound or quickness of time according to the subject. These 
two latter are of comparatively modem invention, and not 
much esteemed. 

The dance with the Javans, as with Asiatics in general, 
consists ill graceful attitudes of the body, and in the slow 
movement of the arms and legs, particularly of the former, even 
to the distinct motion of the hand and fingers. 

Of the dancing girls who exhibit at public entertainments, 
the first in rank and the most skilful in their profession are 
the concubines of the sovereign and of the hereditary piince. 
They alone are allowed to perform the a figure dance 

by fom: persons, distinguished by an unusual degree of grace 
and decorum. 

The dancers are decorated according to the ancient cos- 
10 
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tiuiie oftli0;CGiiiitrj5 and nearly in the same mamier as a mo- 
dem bride. The tdpihj m petticoat^ is of silk of different 
colours j often green stamped with golden flowers^, and hang- 
ing in the, most graceful manner, a .part of it falling between 
the feet and seiwiiig as a ■ .short train, which in the course of 
the dance is frequently, throwm aside by a quicker ■ motion of 
the foot than ordinaiyn. The. udaty or %vaistbaiicl, is of the 
cMndi pattern ; and on these occasions is w'om the mer, or 
cestus, composed of plates of gold highly .ornamented with 
.diamonds at the clasp in finnt. The body is enclosed in a 
kind of corset fpemdkakj^ passing abore the bosom and under 
the aims, and confining the. w^aist in the naumvest possible 
limits. Tlie ends of the sembong^ er sasli, fall gracefully on 
each side on the back of the hip and reach the groimd. Some- 
times, indeed, this graceful apj)endage to the dress is brought 
from the liack to a point between the breasts, whence being 
fastened in a rosette, the ends flow towards the groimd in 
front of the person, the usual bending attitude dining the 
dance causing them to hang distinct from the rest of the ap- 
parel. The triple necldace, richly chased armlets, bracelets, 
and tiara, are of gold, studded with precious stones ; and the 
hair is gracefully ornamented wuth buds of white and sweet- 
scented flowers. On their fingers they generally display hril- 
liant rings, and the face, neck, shoulders, and arms, which 
remain nncovered, are tinged by a delicate shade of yellow 
pow'der. The music is slow^ and solemn, and the performance 
is on the gdmekm salendro ; verses from the romances of 
Pdnji\ descriptive of the attire and beauty of the wives and 
concubines of that hero, being chauiited as a prelude to the 
entertainment and during its continuance. On occasions 
when the s'nmpi are exhibited before Europeans at the Re- 
sidency house, tliey are brought with great care, and imder a 
guard, from the krdiofiy m a large enclosed palanquin, or 
rather box, borne on men’s shoulders. Wlieii they reach the 
door of the residency, they glide behind tlie prince into the 
chamber appro|)riated for his accommodation, and wiien they 
come forth for die dance, seat themselves on tlie groimd in 
front of him. On his intimating that they should commence, 
they slowly, and to the sound of music, close their hands, 
and raising them to the forehead, bend in reverential awn, 
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and gradually extending their arms and swaying in unison 
with each other from side to side, assume an erect posture. 
The dancers seldom exceed the age of fourteeil or lift 
The birth of a child generally puts an end to their perform- 
ances, and removes them from the profession. They are the 
choicest beauties of the country, selected for the royal bed. 
Throughout the whole performance their eyes are directed 
modestly to the ground, and their body and limbs are by slow 
movements thrown into every graceful attitude that the most 
flexible foim is capable of exhibiting. In the figure of the 
dance they occasionally approach and recede from each other, 
and sometimes cross to the opposite side. It frequently hap- 
pens, that the delicate corset by falling too low, exposes more 
of the body than is considered correct. On such occasions, 
one of the trusty matrons always in attendance raises it again, 
without interrupting the dance or embarrassing the movements 
of the dancer. At the conclusion of the dance they gradually 
place themselves on the ground, in the same manner as before 
its commencement, and after closing their hands, and raising 
them to the forehead in token of respect, remain seated udth 
a dowmcast look and captivating modesty, until the signal is 
given to the matrons to relieve them by others, when they 
again glide into the same apartment. 

The leddyci^ who perfonn a figure dance of eight persons, 
are in some respect to the nobles what the are to the 

sovereign : hut, at present, few of the nobles can afford to 
maintain a sufficient number of youthful concubines to com- 
pose this dance ; it is frequently therefore performed by boys 
trained for the purpose. They are dressed nearly in die same 
manner as the though not so expensively. The 

action moves to the same music and song. 

But the common dancing girls of the country, who appeax 
to apjiroacli more nearly to the usual dancing girls of Western 
India, are called rong^geng^ and are generally of easy virtue. 
They make a profession of their art, and hire themselves to 
perform on particular occasions, for the amusement of the 
chiefs and of the public. Though to be found in every prin- 
cipal town, their performance is most highly esteemed in the 
western, and particularly among the rude mountaineers of the 
Sunda districts, where the superior graces of the hedmja are 
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hhMoto.' 'Here they are canstaiitly engaged on every occa- 
•sioii, of .festivity^, and the regents frequently Iceep the most 
accomplislied in their serrice: for , years. Their conduct is 
generally so incon-ect, as to render the title; of and 

prostitute synonymous ; but it not imfrequently happens^ that 
after amassing considerable wealth in the professionj : they' 
obtain^ on account of .their fortunej the hand of some, petty- 
chief In this case, they generally, after a few years retire- 
ment and domestic quiet,-' avail themselves of the facility of 
a divorce, and repudiating their husbands, retiun to their 
fonner habits. The accompany tlie dance with 

singing, the words being generally extempore to tlie music of 
the gdmelan salendro and pelog. Their dress is coarse, but 
in other respects resembles that of the more select dancers. 
They do not, however, wear any tiara on the head, nor armlets ; 
bracelets are only rvom occasionally. Their hair is dressed 
after a peculiar fashion, abundantly oiled, and ornamented 
with flowers of various Muds. They sometimes exhibit singly 
and sometimes in groups, following and approaching each 
other, or receding at pleasure. They perfomi at any time of 
the day, but chiefly in the evening, and endeavour to exhibit 
their best attitudes roitnd a lamp which hangs suspended. 
Generally speaking, both their action and their song are rude 
and awkward, and on that account often disgusting to Eu- 
ropeans, although there are some among them whose per- 
fonnance does not deseive to be so considered, Tlieir action 
is usually distorted, their gi’eatest excellence seeming to con- 
sist in bending the arms and hands back in an imnalural 
manner, and giving one or two of the fingers a tremulous 
motion. The voice, though sometimes harmonious, is often 
loud, dissonant, and harsh to an Emopean ear. Tliey generally 
have a handkerchief thmwn over ■ the shoulder, and usually a 
fan in their hand, which occasionally senses to conceal one 
half of the face, not so much out of any affectation of bash- 
fulness, as, in the manner of a huntsman, to assist the louder 
tones of the voice. At other times it is employed to strike 
against the back of the arm, so as to gi^^c a greater effect to 
different parts of the action and music. Generally speaking, 
the fdng^gengs do not descend to the performance of those 
disgirsting and disgraceful postures and motions, which are 
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stated to "be so frequent on the continent of India, but they are 
not fine from the charge of impropriety in this respect. Their 
song, though little esteemed and less understood by Europeans, 
sometimes possesses much humour and drollery; and in 
adapting their njotions to the language, they frequently excite 
loud bursts of laughter, and obtain great applause from the 
native: audience. 

The nobles of the highest rank are accustomed, on par- 
ticular occasions of festivity, to join in the dance with a 
Tfmg'geng. To dance gracefully, is an accomplishment ex- 
pected in every Javan of rank; and in the western districts, 
particularly, all the chiefs are, on days of festivity, accustomed 
to join in the exercise, one after the other, commencing with 
the youngest. On these occasions, the nobles of the highest 
class vie with each other in pointing the toe with grace, in 
exhibiting elegance of movement, in displaying adroitness by 
intricate evolutions, or beauty of person by an ingenious 
management of attitude. So devoted are they to this exercise, 
that although their wives and daughters never dance, the 
happiness of a festive occasion is considered incomplete, 
where an opportunity is not afforded to the chiefs themselves 
of introducing their favourite amusement. In the Sunda 
districts, there are some individuals distinguished as regular 
posture or dancing-masters. 

It is not unusual for the performances of the rong^gengs 
to be varied by the action of a fool or buffoon. Mimicry is 
a favourite amusement, and beside imitating, in a ludicrous 
manner, the actions of the rong^gengs, there are not wanting 
perfoiiners of this description, who occasionally direct their 
wit against all classes of society, and evince a considerable 
degxee of low humour. 

These are the only public exhibitions of the female sex ; 
but the postoe dances by the men are numerous, and contri- 
bute to the state of the sovereigns and chiefs. Among these, 
the Gdmbuhj with a shield on one arm, gracefully raises the 
dodot (or petticoat) with the other hand ; the Niutra^ having 
a bow and an*ow in the hand, goes tlirough the motion of its 
exercise, stringing and unstringing it to the sound of the 
gmnelan. Both throw their limbs and body into the most 
graceful postures, as they slowly move in procession before 
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the cHefs, m. are arranged on the side of the passage through 
■which' he is to pass. Both the Gdmhuk Bjod Nmtra are 
naked from, the waist upwards, while the dMot hangs to the 
gronnd on one side in the manner of fnll dress, shewing the 
knee on the other. Their bodies are generally covered with 
yellow powder, and from round their ears hang suspended in 
front, strings of the young meldti flowers. 

The Gdmhuk are occasionally employed to exhibit before 
the piince, when mth n hris in their right hand and a shield 
on their left arm, they go tlirough' all their evolutions to the 
sound of music. 

But the chief description of male performers are the Beksa 
Mmhang or Beksa rong^gengy who have flowers, shields, or 
serpents in their hands, and in daiicmg seem to resemble the 
South Sea Islanders, though more elegant in their attire, and 
perhaps more graceful in their motions. Neither have any 
covering above the waist; but the yellow, and sometimes 
gi’een powder which is upon the body, gives it an appearance 
very like dress. The term Beksa Idwung is applied to the 
petty chiefs, who on public days dismount from tlieir horses, 
and go through the exercise of the spear for the amusement 
of the prince. Another description of performers are termed 
Unclielang ; their art consists in throwing the sj^ear into the 
air, and catching it again as it falls with great dexterity. 
Similar exhibitions of these persons conibatiiig with sticks, 
called ijmtgy were fomierly common. 

In the domestic circle, the women and elderly people are 
partial to a peculiar amusement termed sintreuy which paints 
very forcibly the notions they possess of the power of music. 
A boy or girl, properly attired and sldiled in the dance, is 
placed under a reversed basket which is carefully covered 
with cloth. Bound it music and song are struck up by all 
present; those who do not play on any instrument, or who do 
not sing, joining in beating time by clapping tlieir hands. 
Wlien the excitement has continued sufficiently long to be 
sup]>osed to have effected the charm, the basket is seen to 
move, and the boy or girl rising from under it, apparently 
unconscious of what is doing, .moves and dances gi’acefullj 
but wildly, in, unison with the music. At length tired out, 
the (lancer falls and seems to sink into sleep, and when 
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awakened pretends not to recollect any tMng that has passed. 
The perfection of tills amusement consists in the performer’s 
giving himself up so completely to the power of music as to 
he charmed by it^ and perfectly unconscious of every other 
■sense. 

For the amusement, principally however of children, a 
cocoa-nut shell is carved mth the features of a man, and 
affixed to the top of a reversed basket, covered with cloth. 
This basket, after being for some time exposed by the side of 
a river, or under a large tree, in order, as is siipjiosed, that 
some supernatmal spirit may enter into it, is brought again 
into the house, and rocked according to the swaying motion 
of the Javan dance by two children, to the music of the game-* 
Ian, An amusement of this kind is termed hr 'mdung. 

Tilts and tournaments (wdtmig) form a favomite and con- 
stant diversion with the Javans: they are exhibited princi- 
pally in the dlim dlirn^ or great square in front of the krdton^ 
or palace, and compose an essential part of the ceremony of 
ihe pdsar senen^ ox the day in which the sovereign and re- 
gents appear in public. This, with the sovereign, is Satur- 
day ; with the chiefs, Monday. On the afternoon of this day, 
all the princes, nobles, and public officers assemble, and ar- 
ranging themselves in the places assigned to their respective 
ranks, await the coming out of the sovereign, who, as soon as 
he descends from the setingel^ mounts a horse richly capa- 
risoned, and rides round the warmgen trees, the several chiefs 
joining in his suite as he passes the circle. Several of the 
chiefs, and particularly their sons and youthful relations, then 
join in pairs, tiltingand striking their long and blunted .spears 
as they pass the sovereign. The same thing is observed on 
the afternoon of every Monday, at the capitals of the different 
provinces throughout the island, where the native government 
and institutions are at all preserved. The assemblage of 
people on these occasions is frequently very great. The trap- 
pings and housings of the horses are exti-emely rich, and the 
riders perform their feats with some dexterity, being seldom 
unhorsed At the conclusion of the exhibition on horse- 

* It lias already been noticed that the island is plentifully supplied with 
a fine breed of small horses. Almost every petty chief and public officer is 
mounted, and those who possess the means pride themselves upon a re- 
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backj it is not umisnal for tlie yontlis and petty cMefs who 
have contended in the saddle to disiiiomit .and practice the 
attack and defence of the spear on foot : they are then termed 
Beksa Mwmg, Tilts are ..likemse, exhibited in the dlim 
dlim-^GXi the days of public festival when the chiefs appear. 

, The .Javans have long advanced beyond that state in which 
the chace was, considered as"connected with their subsistence. 

The , stag is hunted chiefly in the eastern and western ex- 
ti’eniities ' of the island, by ■ the descendants of the BV/7/ and 
Stmda races : the Javans inhabiting the central distric.ts . are 
not practised in the diversion, nor niiicli acquainted with 
it* They iiniforniiy pinsue the animal on horseback. In the 
eastern districts he-' is -killed with a spear : in the western he 
is cut down\%ith % klew(mg or cutlass ; liere the chace is con- 
ducted with more regularity and method, and many of the 
inhabitants, particularly the chiefs, are passionately addicted 
to it, eroployiog the best and swiftest horses and dogs they 
can procure for the piiipose. 

A favourite and national spectacle is the combat between 
the buiMo and the tiger. A large cage of htimhiL or wood is 
cirected, the ends of which are fixed into the gromid, in which 
the buffalo is first and the tiger afterwards admitted, through 
openings reserved for the pi.uq>ose. It seldom fails that the 
buffalo is triumphant, and one buflalo has been known to de- 
stroy several full grown tigers in succession. In these com- 
bats the buffalo is stimulated by the constant application of 

spectabk establiisluneiit. They have an aversion to some colours, and 
there are particular marks, the possession of which renders a horse vfdu- 
able to the natives ; if a few hairs on the neck curl, or have the appearance 
of a star, the horse is highly prixed. Previously to the cession of KeM to 
the European government in 1812 , the native princes maintained a very 
respectable stud in that province. Horses are never shod on Java, nor 
are they secured in the stable, as is usual in Europe and Western India. A 
separate enclosure is appropriated for each horse, within which tlie animal 
is allow'ed to move and turn at pleasure, being otherwise uiiconfined. 
These enclosures are erected at a short distance from each other, and with 
separate roofs. They are generally raised abo^*e the ground, and have a 
boarded floor. 

The Javans use an extremely severe bit, and in consequence have the 
horse always under command. The saddle, bridle, &c. are extremely 
heavy, and disproportioned to the size of the animal 
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boiling water, wHcli is poured oyer hmi from the upper part 
of the cage, and of nettles, which are favSteiied to the end of a 
stich,aiid applied by persons seated in the same quarter. The' 
tiger soinetiines springs U|3on the buffalo at once ; he yery ge- 
nerally, however, avoids the combat, until goaded by sticks and 
roused by the application of burning straw, wdien he moves 
round the cage, and being gored by the buffalo, seizes him by 
the neck, head, or leg. The buffalo is often dreadfully torn, 
and seldom survives the combat many days. In these enter- 
tainments the Javans are accustomed to compare the buffalo 
to the Javan and the tiger to the European, and it may he 
readily imagined with what eagerness they look to the success 
of the former. The combat generally lasts from twenty mi- 
nutes to half an horn, when, if neither of them is destroyed, 
the animals are changed, and the tiger, if he survives, is re- 
moved to be destroyed in the manner called rdmpoff^ which is 
as follows. 

On receiving information of the retreat of a tiger the male 
inhabitants are sometimes called out in a body, by the order 
of a chief, each man being obliged to be provided with a 
spear, the common weapon of the country. ' The place where 
the animal is concealed is smTOunded: a double or triple 
range being formed, according to the number of liimters, and 
he is roused by shouts, by the heating of gongs^ or by fire. 
The place wiiere he is expected to attempt his escape is care- 
fully guarded, and he is generally speared on the spot. 

In many districts, where the pojmlation is not deficient, the 
appearance of a single tiger rouses the neighbourhood, and he 
is infallibly destroyed by the method desciibed 

When the rdmpog is resorted to by way of amusement at 
the capital of the sovereign, a hollow square of sjpearmen, four 
deep, is formed on the dhm dlirn^ in the centre of wliich are 
placed the tigers in small separate cages, or rather traps, with 
a sliding door, in the manner of a rat-trap. Two or three 
men, accustomed to the practice, at the command of the so- 

^ The fruit of a species of contorta, called Mlak Mmhing, lias a 
deadly effect on tigers. It is prepared by the admixture of other 
“ vegetables, and exposed on a piece of rag at the places frequented by 
them. In some districts their number has been sensibly diminished by 
“ this poison.’’ — HorsJielcL 
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vereigB, proceed into the centre of tlie square^ and placing 
plaited leaves in of the cage, to supply the place , of the 
wooden door, set it on and drawing the wooden door np 
throwing it on one .side, themselTes retreating from the spot at 
a slow pace, to the, sound of miisie. As soon as the, tiger feels 
the lire lie starts, .and in endeavouring to make his way through 
the .speaiinen is generally received upon their iveapons. In- 
stances, .however, have oceniTed, in which the animal has 
made good his retreat, but he was . soon afterwards killed ; 
sometimes the tiger, particularly if he lias been opposed to the 
buffalo, will not move ixom the ceiiti’e of the square ; in which 
case the sovereign generally -dkects six or eight of his choice 
men f'ffaiulekj to advance towards him with spears. This 
they do with sm’])ri2:ing coolness and intrepidity, never failing 
to pierce the animal, by fixing their spears into him at once. 
The smaller sjiecies of the tiger is. generally selected for this 
amusement 

The exposure of criminals in .combat with tigei’s wm for- 
ineii}' practised, and it is said to have been common on the first 
establishment of the MfaMrem empire ; but of late yem-s, such 
a method of deriving amusement fiom the infliction of judicial 
punishment had almost hecome obsolete, and is now, as well 
as mutilation and torture, altogether abolished by treaty. Se- 
veral instances are said to have occurred during the reign of 
the sultan of Yugija-Mrta who was deposed b}* the Biitish 
Govenimeiil in 1812 . In an exhibition of this kind, which 
took place about ten yeax’s ago, two criminals were exposed 
for having set fire to a dwelling. Tliey were provided each 
with a/rr/tv, wdiiclmvas long, but broken off or blunted at the 
point, and the tiger was let in upon them separately in a large 
cage constructed for the piu’pose. The first was soon de- 
stroyed, but the second, after a combat of nearly t^vo hours, 
succeeded in killing the tiger, by repeated cuts about the 
beat! nml under the ears and eyes. On this a smaller tiger, 
or rather leopard, wm lei in upon him, and the criminal bedng 
equally successful in this combat was released, llis success, 
as in the judicial ordeals of the dark ages, was taken for a 
inanileBtatioii by heaven of his innocence, and not only secured 
his pardon, but procured for him the rank of a as a 

recouixiense for the danger to which he was exiiosed in its 
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yindicatioB. Although this barbarous practice appears so 
recently to haye been resorted to, it is not to be inferred that, 
as a s|)ectacie, it is held in any estimation by the J ayaiis in 
general. It seems to have been of coinparatiyely late intro- 
duction, and adopted only in the policy of a known and ayowed 
tyrant. The concourse of spectators to witness the combat 
can no more stamp the general character of the people with 
barbarity, than the crowds which are always present at public 
executions in Emope. The bare relation of the fact excites 
feelings of horror in the mind of the ordinary chief. 

Bull-fighting is common on AfeMra and in the eastern 
parts of the island; but it is perfectly different from any 
species of sport deriyed from the courage or ferocity of that 
animal in Europe, Here, neither dogs are employed as in 
England, nor men and horses as in S]3ain, but the bulls them- 
selves are directed against each other. The population form 
an extensive ring round the oMn a/em, within which the ani- 
mals are first led up to a cow, until they are sufficiently ex- 
cited, when the cow being withdrawn they are set at liberty 
and contend with each other, imtil one of them gives w^ay, and 
is diiven from within the ring by the victor. The small w’^ell 
formed bulls of Smnencip afford considerable amusement in 
this w’^ay, wffiile considerable bets are laid on the result of the 
combat. 

The combat between the ram and wild hog, wiiich gene- 
rally terminates by several dogs being let in to complete the 
destruction of the latter, is an exhibition which furnishes 
frequent amusement; a small stand is raised for the ram, to 
wffiich he can retreat when in danger, and horn whence he 
can take advantage of a favourable moment of attack upon his 
antagonist. 

Quail-fighting (ddiili gemdr) and cock-fighting (dduh 
jdgii) were formerly veiy prevalent, the latter particularly, 
among the common people, but by no means to the same 
extent as practised in die other islands of the Archipelago, in 
many parts of which, particularly among the Maldyns^ it 
forms almost the wdiole source of Aversion and interest. On 
the establishment of the British power, cock-fighting and 
gaming, which had formerly proved a productive source of 
revenue to the Eiuopean government, were prohibited, and 
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are now in consequence rarely resorted to. Tlie' JaTaiis were 
not ill tlie liabit of fixing spurs to their cochs : this practice^ 
they say, belongs to fhB MaMyus^. .The comirioii people 
still amuse tlieiiiselres udth. betting upon the issue of a fight 
between two crichets ( ddfiu jarigkrikjj which are daily ex- 
posed ill the markets for that' purpose. The little animals 
being confined in, small bumhm partially opened, are said to 
afford an ami isGineiit of considerable' interest 

Among the games of skill may be reckoned those of chess, 
drafts, and seTe,r£d iiiiiior games played uith pieces or balls, 
on boards of a somewhat similar ■constriiclion. 

Ill chess felidiarj the pieces 'are named, the mfii^ or king ; 
the prr/u/#, or niiiiister, correspo'iidiiig ' with the queen; two 
jiiyWi/, or resscls., coiTespoiiding with castles; two mSitriy 
coiTcspoiidiiig with bishops ; Wojdran^ or horses, coirespond- 
iiig with knights; the hklak^ ot pawns ; and are aiTaiiged as 
ill the English game, except' tliat the .kings arc placed on the 
left hand of the queens, and opposite to the adi'-ersary’s queen. 
The mores are also the same'; except that the .king, .if he has 
not been checked, may inoTo- .two squares the first time, either 
as a knight or otherwise ; and that the pawni may move two 
squares the first move, even though it should pass the check 
of an adversary’s pawn. IVhen apawm reach the adversary’s 
first line, it must retrograde" ■ three moves diagonally before it 
ca.n b.ecoine a queen, except it has reached the castle’s square, 
in wiiicli case it is a queen at once. There may be any num- 
ber of queens on the board at once. 

The Idiig cannot castle after having been checkeci Castling 
is perfoiincd by two moves ; the castle must first be brought 
up to the king, after wiiich the king may pass over the castle 
at any future move, provided he shall not hai'e been checked, 
or that no piece has occupied' the square he rvoiild move 
into. A piece or x>awn must remain on the board till the last ; 
if the king is left alone pt is considered as dale mate^ and 
he wins. 

This game was formerly more general tliaii at present. 

* The cocks reared for this purpose are of the large game breed. The 
cockwliichwe improperly call theBantaiUj is not found on lava., except as 
a curiosity : it comes from Japan. ■ 
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Besides cliesSj there are a variety of games played upon 
clieckers I and next to it in estimation may be considered 
the games Gi^chuki and ddicon. In cJiuki^ the board has one 
hniidred and : twenty angular points, formed by 'cross lines - on 
a checkered board, and the same is played with sixty white 
and sixty black pieces. The object here is to clear the board 
of the adversary’s pieces, and the victor is he who does so 
first. The parties toss up who shall take off the first piece or 
break the board. The moves are in all directions, and the 
person who commences goes on as long as he can take one, 
three, or five of his adversary’s pieces. When he cannot do 
either, he stops, and the other goes on in the same way. 
Bdkon is played with fomteen or eighteen balls on an oblong 
board with holes, and is much practised by women. 

Banddmmiy or drafts, is not very unlike the Indian game, 
but has more pieces. 

MacJidnany is a game in which two chief pieces represent 
tigers, one conducted by each pai'ty, and twenty-three pieces 
representing cows : the tiger wdro destroys the most wins the 
game. Mdling’^an is played on squares wdth eighteen pieces, 
and the object is to siuTound yom’ adversary’s pieces. 

Of games of chance there are many. That denominated 
teldgci is accounted the most ancient: it consists in guess- 
ing the number of beans enclosed within the hand. Three 
or fom: people commonly join in it. One of the party having 
dried beans in his lap, take a certain number in his hand, 
requiring each of the others to fix by guess upon a number,- 
if there are three persons, upon a number from one to four, 
and the two numbers left fall to the share of the person who 
holds the beans. If the number in his hand exceeds four, 
every four beans are tliiwm aside, and the residue, mitil they 
are reduced to that number or below it, only coimted. 

Badtiy or dice, as well as cards, are borrowed from the 
Chinese, and not included among the national games. The 
most common species of gaming, and that wdiich is practised 
by the numerous and dissolute class of hdturSy or porters, in 
the central districts, is a kind of pitch and toss, denoiuinated 
Mplek. Foiu- farthings, whitened or marked on one side, are 
tossed into the air ; if the whole or three of them fall on the 
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side tliat iS' marked^ or on the reTerse, tlie. party who tossed 
them wins if only tiv o lie loses the stake. 

Bets are frequently laid on the hardness or otherwise of a 
particular nut, known among the MaMyus by the term hua 
hxts and called dduh gemirk Bets also frequently depend 
onTlieJiyiiig of kites 

I, shall conclude this chapter by referring to some pecu«, 
liaritiesj w-Mcli., although partially explained elsewhere, and 
falling perhaps more correctly under other heads, may not be 
improperly noticed in an account of the national usages and 
•customs. 

The practice of filing and dying the teeth black, and that of 
lengthening the lobe of the ear to an enonnoiis size, both of 
which have been already noticed, appear to liave extended 
over the wiiole of the easteiii peiiinula of India, as far as 
China, and throughout the islands of the Archipelago, as far 
at least as Papua or New^ ■ Guinea. 

The practice of cowering the face, body, and limbs wdtli 
yellow powder on state occasions, and the use of yellow silk 
or satin for the envelope of letters between princes, evinces the 
same esteem for this colour w^hich prevails in the other 
islands, as well as in Ava, Siam, and China. 

The krhes worn by the Javans are only varieties of that 
which is found in the islands, and on wdiat is termed the 
Malayan peninsula. The Javans have a tradition that it was 
first introduced by one of their early Hindu sovereigns, Saku- 
tram (others call him Sa PiitramJ^ who is said to have come 
into the world with the kris^ by his side. This kris* is sup- 
posed to have been of the kind called pasoj^dily ^vdiicli is con- 
sequently considered as the most honourable at the present 
day. In tiie chapter on History w’ill be found an account of 
the kris deposited in the tomb of the Sifmmmi Glri^ and of the 
virtues attributed to it by the superstitions of the country. 
There is a tradition, that the inhabitants of all those countries 
in wdiich the kru is nowwmni, once acknowledged tlie autho- 
rity of the Javans, and derived that custom from them. Ano- 
ther tradition attributes the introduction of this w^eapon among 
the islanders to the celebrated Pdnji, The practice of poison- 
ing the blade of the kri<i seems to have been attributed to the 
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Javans and their neighbours mthont any foundation, in 
order to bring out the damasking, it is usual to immerse the 
blade in lime juice and a solution of arsenic, which, by eating 
away and corroding the iron, may probably render the wound 
more angry and inflamed, and consequently more difficult to 
cure, but it has never been considered that death is the con- 
sequence. After this application of the acid and arsenic, the 
blade is careftilly smeared -with some fi'agrant oil, to prevent 
itftom rusting, and this is all that is ever done to it. 

It has been usual to condemn these people as blood-thirsty, 
prone to immediate revenge, because they invariably use the 
deadly kris ; but however frequent the appeals to this weapon 
may be in some of the more wild and uncivilized of the Ma- 
layan states, experience has proved to us, that on Java it may 
be universally worn without danger. I have elsewhere re- 
marked, that the custom of wearing the among thcvSe 
islanders has, in its effects upon the manners of the people, 
proved in many respects an effectual substitute for duelling 
among Europeans. In these countries, where there is very 
little justice to be obtained from regularly established courts, 
and where an individual considers himself justifled in taking 
the law into his owii hands accordingly, the Maldyzi is always 
prepared to avenge with his kris the slightest insult on the 
spot ; but the knowledge that such an immediate appeal is 
always at hand, prevents the necessity of its often being re- 
sorted to, an habitual politeness ensues, and it has often been 
said, that if the Malay us are savages, they are by far the most, 
polite savages that we know of. If this effect is produced on 
the wilder and less civilized Malay and has equal force 
with the more adventurous and warm-hearted B^gis^ it may 
be easily conceived the Javans have not escaped it. The kris^ 
among them, has for a long period been more exclusively a 
personal ornament, than a rapier was in Eiuope fifty years 
ago, being among the higher classes even seldomer resorted 
to, as a weapon of defence or offence, than the latter. 

The condition of absolute slavery, as understood by Eu- 
ropeans, seems to have been unknown to the ancient consti- 
tution of society in these islands, and throughout all the 
fragments of their history, of their laws, usages, and customs, 
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no trace is, to be fo.nnd of, its ever liaving existed among the 
■Javans ■ 

■ Tliroiigliont the iii'Ore ancient laws and institiitioiis of the 
conntiy/ a, property of the subject in the land is. cleaiiy 
recognized, and it is probable that it continued to. ,subsist till 
the subversion of' the Hindu government. From various 
cleiiiiitions and eiiactnients respecting property, S'Ome of which 
may be , seen in the Aiemf^ it is obvious, that money 

transactions took place 'formerly, to a greater extent than 
they do at present. The change is . probably attributable to 
the European policy of the last two centaiies. Four per cent, 
per month when a valuable pledge is dex^osited, and double 
that amount otherwise, is the common rate of interest in 
small transactions between the natives and Chinese of the 
present day. 

In the transaction of money concerns, the -women arc 
universally considered superior to the men, and from the 
common labourer to the chief of a province, it is usual for 
the husband to entrust his x^ecimiaiy affairs entirely to his 
wife. The women alone attend the markets, and conduct all 
the business of buying and selling. It is proverbial to say 
the Javan men are fools in money concerns. 

Wlien speaking of their fondness for show and state, 

® A peculiar feature in the state of society in the Eastern Islands is the 
law betw^een debtor and creditor. Tlirouglioiit the Archipelago, where 
the European government has not interfered, confinement for debt is 
unknown, llie creditor universally has a right to the effects of the debtor, 
to the amount of the debt, on proving it before tlie proper anthority, and 
if the effects are not sufficient to satisfy the demand, he has a right to the 
personal services of Ms debtor, and of his de-btor^s wife and cliildren if 
necessary. Hence arises that e:s:teiisive class of people commonly called 
slave debtors, or more correctly bondsmen. In Java they are termed 
Mdol 111 the provinces of Java subject to the European authority, this 
practice has for some time been checked; and during the administration 
of Marshal Daendels, in 1810, when it was usual for the comniGii Javans 
to lend themselves in paivn for a certain sum of money, it was declared 
illegal. As an ancient institution of the country, it iviil perhaps be lietter 
explained hereafter, in detailing the existing practice on Bdli^ which may 
be considered to assimilate, in a great measure, with what the practice 
once was, on Java. 

t See Appendix D. 
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I noticed that the Jarans were at the same time distinguished 
by neatness and cleanliness, qualities not often combined 
with the former. That they are in most respects remarhable 
for their neatness cannot be denied; to their personal clean- 
liness there are exceptions. This is however chiefly true of 
the higher classes, and especially those ■who mix vdth Eu- 
ropeans ; but the common Javan, though more cleanly than 
the Chinese and even the European, would suifer by a com- 
parison in that particular with the natives of Western India. 

The common people generally bathe once a day, others 
once only in two or three days. None of any rank anoint the 
body ivith grease, as is the case -vdth the natives of Western 
India; but they abundantly oil their hair, which among the 
common people, on account of its length, is too often fllthy 
in the extreme. They are accustomed to arrange the hair 
with a coarse comb, but the use of the small-toothed comb is 
unknown, its office being invariably performed by the hands 
of women. Near Batavia, and some of the low capitals on 
the coast, it is not imusual to see on the road side women 
thus employed for the benefit of passengers, at a certain rate 
per head, who submit to it as natoally as an English labourer 
goes into a barber’s shop to be shaved for a penny. The 
Maldyus accuse the Javans of eating what they find on these 
occasions : itu orang Jawa,'"* say they, “ mdkan 

This, however, appears to be a calumny ; the Javans confess 
to biting, but deny the swallowing. The practice of the 
women cleaning the men’s hair is refeiTed to by the Javans 
as of very ancient date. It was from this practice that the 
mother of Wain Gimmigj in the very earliest period of Javan 
traditionary story, discovered her lost son^^ 

Passing from this disgusting particular, and referring the 
reader to the details of the native history for the leading 
features of the political character of the Javan, and to the 
other divisions of this work, which may afford him informa- 
tion how to estimate their former and present state of chili- 
zation, I cannot but regret, that I am compelled to reserve, 
until a future occasion, a more detailed account of the con- 
stitution, usages, and customs of the village societies. It is 
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by these that the private virtues and vices of the people are 
perhaps best illustrated^ and an account of the niiinicipal 
regulations by which the little property and happiness of 
each individual is protected, of the internal precautions of 
police, and of the mode of adjusting disputes, could not fail 
to be interesting, on account of their simplicity, their 
and efficacy. Independently of the degi*ee of rational iiide- 
pendence and importance which the existence of these socie- 
ties insures to the common people, and of the protection 
w’hich, under all circumstances of gTeater political revolutions, 
they have afforded to them, it is hox>ed that their influence in 
maintaining the police and tranquillity of the country, will 
ever prevent the Euro j)ean authority from inteifeiiiig in their 
constitution or internal arrangements. 

It has long been the opinion of the Dutch authorities, that 
a system of European police, and the employment of Eu- 
ropean officers of ]3olice are necessary ; but under the British 
government the contrary has been satisfactorily poroved. Let 
the higher dep)artinents of justice be scruxDulously supeiiii- 
tended and watched by Em*opeans of character ; let the acl- 
minislration of justice be i>ure, promx>t, and steady; let what 
is bad in the native p^ractice of |>Glice be gi^adually removed, 
but let the system, in its application to the cominon people, 
be siip)ported. It is one which has grown with them, one 
wffiich they are accustomed to and understand. Under the 
native system, the rice block of the village is used as the 
alarm ; and according to the manner in which it is beaten, 
the inhabitants know whether it is to annomice a single thief 
or a banditti, a tiger or a fire, and arm themselves suitably. 
As it is usual for a thief to have but little covering on his 
body, and to oil himself all over, that he may slip from the 
hands of any one who may seize him, the Javans make use 
of a long wooden pole, with branches of brambles inverted 
within a fork at the end, and by means of this simpfle con- 
trivance they avoid the risk of being wounded, and effectually 
secure the offender, who cannot escaj)e without tearing his 
skin. These, and other simple expedients, adopted from 
immemorial custom and according to the circumstances of 
the country, are certainly preferable to the watchmen’s 
rattles and constables’' staves %vhich Europeans would wish 
to introduce. 
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Language— -Little known to Europeans — Different Languages or Dialects— 
Those of Stinda, Madura and Bali compared with that of Java Proper — ■ 
The polite Language^ or Language of Honour- — The Kami, or Sacred and 
Classic Latiguage- — Numerals — Chandra Sangkdla— Literature — Compo- 
sitions in the K6im% Languagey and in the modern Javan — Influence of 
Hindu Literature — Introduction of Arabic literature — Poetry — The Brdta 
YM^hUy a Poem— Music — Painting— Sculpture — Architecture — Arith- 
metic — Astronomy, 

The extensive prevalence of the Javan language, and its con- 
nexion with the languages of continental India, were not over- 
looked hy those intelligent Europeans who visited these 
islands at an early period; for we find Valentyn ^ quoting the 
authority of Flaccomt, who published in 1661 , and the Portu- 
guese Jan de Barros, for conclusions with regard to the ex- 
tent of Javan commerce in remote ages, drawn from the re- 
semblance then traced between the languages of Java and 
those of Madagascar and iimbon (Amhoina.) The Javans,” 
observes this author, must doubtless have visited Coro- 
mandel and Malabar, for the high or court language is, in 
“ three parts out of four, derived from the Sanscrit or Brah- 
minical language. Many Malabar words also enter into 
the composition, and it is besides composed in a great 
measure from the Dekan^ which is the ancient language of 
India, in the same manner as the Sanscrit is the sacred lan- 
guage.” 

The alphabet has been exhibited, though imperfectly, hy 
Valentpi, Le Brmi, and Reland, and an Alpliabetwn B ante- 
meme is said to have been found amongst the posthumous 
papers of the learned Hyde ; but the language does not ap- 
pear to have been regularly cultivated by Europeans until 
within the last very few years. Some of the outlines of the 
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Javan mytlxological stories had previously appeared in a 
Dntcli dresSy in tlie transactions of the Batavian Society,; and 
these^ with, the. translation of the Lord’s, Prayer in the high 
.and. low, languages, published ,hy .Valentyn, some short voca- 
bularies, and a short comparative %iew of the, Javan and Ma- 
layan languages, which' appeai-ed in a Dutch work, entitled 
“ Begin, en mrtgmig den Dost Ind Com^wnp or the Rise and 
Progress of the.East-India Companj”, are the only coiitiibii- 
tioiis to our kno.wleclge of Javan literature "with xvhicli I am 
acquainted. , 

The native population of Java, Madnra^ and BciU^ islands 
most intiinately connected with each other in every respect, 
use exactly the same written character, and it appears that 
one generic language prevails throughout these islands. Of 
this generic language, however, there are four dialects, differ- 
ing so materially from each other as to be generally considered 
separate languages. It is, however, rather by admixture of 
other languages than by mere difierence of dialect that tliey 
are distinguished. These dialects or languages are the Smda^ 
spoken by the inhabitants of the mountainous districts of Java 
west of Tegal ; the Jawa or Javan, which is the general lan- 
guage of Java east of Ch^iibon, and throughout the districts 
lying on the northern coast of the island ; the Mad'Cmi and 
the Bdliy being the dialects or languages belonging to those 
islands resjxectively. 

How far these dialects or languages radically assimilate 
with each othexq and justify the opinion that one geixeric lan- 
guage prevails throughout, may be determined by an inspec- 
tion of the annexed vocabulary The Leimjning is added on 
accoimt of the vicinity of that part of Sumatra to Java, and 
the intimate political connection wixich at all times sub>sisted 
between the people ; and in order to enable the reader to com- 
pare them all with the prevailing laixguage of the Arcliipelago 
the MaMgu is jxi'efixed. Under the Javan is included the 
Bdsa krdma^ or polite language, which will be more parti- 
ciilaiiy noticed hereaftei'. 

In this vocabulary such words only have been introduced 

* See^ comparative vocabulary of the Javan^ Madurese^ Bdliy 

and Lampung languages . Appendix E . 
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as are Hsed in conyersation, and in ordinary epistolary coin- 
position ; but the inhabitants of these islands possess further 
a classic language^ altogether distinct from the ordinary lan- 
guages of the country, and which is to them what the Sanscrit 
is to the language of Hindustan, and what the PaZx 

is to the and Siamese, This language is termed 

Kdwi The annexed vocabulary, No. 2 f? wdiich affords a 
comparison between the the and the Kdwi^ 

will shew how nearly these languages are allied. 

These two vocabularies may serve to convey a notion of 
the extent, peculiarities, and antiquity of the Javan language, 
wdiich will be found as intimately connected with the Malay 
or general language of the Archipelago, on the one hand, as it 
is with the Sanscrit and IPali on the other. 

The Sunda language, though now confined to the moun- 
tainous districts, seems to have been formerly, and probably 
down to the period immediately preceding the revolution oc- 
casioned by the Mahomedan conversion, the general language 
of the western districts, and is perhaps the most ancient ver- 
nacular language of the countiy. It is a simple uncultivated 
dialect, adapted however to all the purposes of the simple and 
uneducated mountaineers who speak it, and has perhaps 
escaped the influence of foreign innovation, from the peculiar 
nature of the country and the independent character of that 
race. It possesses a considerable portion of Maldyu words, 
and some of Sanscrit origin ; the latter being, generally speak- 
ing, proper names or terms of art and science or polity, have 
probably been borrowed from the eastern or proper Javans, in 
common with whom the Sunda people have adopted a BViasa 
ddlanij or Bdsa krdma^ which, however, is by no means ex- 
tensive. The Sunda, with reference to the Javan, may be 
viewed in much the same light as the Welch is to the Eng- 
lish. The proportion of the people who now speak it does not 
exceed one-tenth of the population of the whole island ; the 
remaining nine-tenths speak Javan. 

The language of Madura, which is again divided into the 

The term Kdwi seems to have been borrowed from the Sanscrit 
Kdwi^ meaning, in that language, poetry or poetical. 

t See Appendix E. No. 2. 
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dialects of Mad&ra .proper . and Sumend^^y will be found to 
contain many words in common with that of Sunda, but a 
much more extensiye portion of varied in the termi- 
nation by a peculiarity of dialect. 

The languages of Bali are intimately connected with those 
of Java, and Madura. ' In tlie historical part of. this work it 
■will he shewn that it was in BdU the ancient xeligion, and 
until it the literatee of Java, took refuge in the fifteenth cen- 
tiuy of our mra ;; and although, firoin the difiereiice which is 
at this day foiuid to exist between the vernacular languages 
of the two comitries, as well as in their institutions, it is evi- 
dent that the language, literatoe, and iiistitutions of Java 
were there engrafted on a more rude and savage stock, still it 
is chiefly to BdU that we must look for illnstratioiis of the an- 
cient state of the Javans. The relation of the political revo- 
lutions by which these islands have been convulsed at dif- 
ferent periods of their history, mil, in a gneat measure, ac- 
count for the distinctions of language which at present exist; 
while, at the same time, these distinctions and peculiarities 
must serve to confirm many of the facts, for which we should 
otherudse have only the authority of tradition to rely. 

At Bantam the language is much mixed with Maldyu and 
Sunda. The language in ordinary use at Batavia and its im- 
mediate vicinity is a jargon of Dutch, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Javan, and Maldyu^ the latter forming the principal compo- 
nent. In Bogor and Chai-dnjtirj the S€mda is pronounced in 
a more chawling manner than in Cherihon^ where it is pro- 
bably most correctly spoken, as in the v»~ord ndh^ what? 
which at Ch&rlhoH is pronounced short and shaip, -nau. At 
Tegal the Javan words are in like manner lengthened in pro- 
mmciation, while at Semdrung they are spoken shoit and 
ML At the courts of Sufa-k6rta and Yugya-kerta^ the words 
are pronounced short, strong, and full. In the provinces east 
of Surabaya^ the language partakes much of the Madifrene^ 
and ill the extreme district of Ba/nyuwdngi the BdU is dis- 
ceniible. 

The alphabet of Java is peculiar: it consists of twenty 
consonants (y and w are of the nuinbcr), termed aksdra or 
letters. In common with all other characters properly In- 
dian, these letters may be considered as syllables, composed 
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of a consonant and an mlierent vowel sounds wMcli is inva- 
riably expressed, unless contradicted by a particular sign. 

Besides the aksdra^ there are twenty auxiliary characters, 
termed wM in this application means cor- 

responding or similar. They have the same ^owei as the 
against which they stand, except that they are only 
used in connexion with and immediately after the aksdra^ for 
the purpose of suppressing their inherent vowel sound. 
Three of them are alw^ays placed after the aksdra, the others 
below, them. 

When the inherent vow^el soimd in the aksdi-a is not con- 
tradicted, the aksdra is taxmedi lagdna. The vow^el sound in 
this case is that oi a in w’^ater,” or of 6 in “ homo ; ” the o 
being at present invariably used at the native courts and their 
vicinity for the inherent vowel of the consonant, instead of a. 
The latter, how^ever, is still preserved on Madura^ Bdli^ and 
in the districts of Java, w^est of Tegal^ and w^as doubtless the 
original inherent vow^el. The consonant sounds correspond 
with the sounds usually attributed to the English consonants, 
with the exception of a second d and which correspond with 
similar sounds in the Bevandgari alphabet ; cA, which is 
used as ch in “ chinch ; ” nia^ and ng\ which latter is fre- 
quently used as an initial letter. 

Besides these there are five vowel signs, which supplant 
the inherent vowel. These signs are termed mnddng'*an^ the 
clothing or dress. The ri]pa consist of certain contractions 
of consonants and other signs used in composition. These, 
with a panghun^ or sign of elision, corresponding with the 
bdris mdti of the Malayu^ wdiich has no sound of its own, 
but being placed at the end of a word or sentence denotes its 
termination in a pm*e consonant, and some few other marks 
coiTesponding with the Devmidgariy complete the ortho- 
graphical arrangement, which though complex and intricate, 
is remarkable for its precision. 

Some of the letters occasionally occur under a capital, or 
rather peculiar form, for they are of the same size ; but these 
are seldom used, and w^hen they are, it is not as capitals are 
employed in European languages. They are principally 
found in proper names, and titles of office, and are placed 
alike in the beginning, middle, or end of a word. 
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.. . The annexed table is intended to exhibit, the powers and 
application of the different letters and ortliogi-aphical vsigns. 
No. L exhibits the characters now in general' use. No. 2. 
contains the square characters in which the ATaic/* is usually 
wiitteUj ' and in which . the , different inscriptions in that lan- 
guage, cut ill stone and copper, are foimcl. No. S. contains 
speciniens of the varieties which the alphabetical characters, 
have, at different times assumed, arranged, according tO' the 
jiidgiiient of the native miters, in 'the order" of tlieii" relative 
antiquity. 


AKSARA JAWA, or LETTERS of the JAYAN 
ALPHxiBET. 

CONSONANTS. 

W)W2^n>QllllX)K1l)(m5)W 

dm ra Jca da ta sa wa la ■ 

0 01^ M OT a W £1) f) n 

pa da ja pa nia ma ga ha ta ng^a 

AKSAEA FASANG^4N, ■ 

(Used m forming Compound Comonants). 

^ «1]A G4 ^ 0 n) 

Im- na cha ra ka ■ da ' ta sa ma , ' .la-' 

>*06)“ I CJ 

pa da ja ga nia , ma ga b& ta ng'a 
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r^:fa, 

(Or Contractions of certain Consonants used in composition with other 
Consonants. 



chechatc 


is 


is 

is 

is 


is 


chakra - 1 
gdntmig j 


pdnghm 


d 


is 


is 


placed after the letter, and is used to supply the 
place of the letter h, when not followed by a vowel 
sound. 

placed round two letters, and introduces r between 
the consonant and its inherent vowel, 
placed above the letter, and is used to supply the 
place of the letter r when not followed by a vowel 
sound. 

placed partly below the letter and partly after, to 
introduce a medial 3/ in the same manner as chakra 
introduces r. 

placed above the letter, and is used to supply the 
place of the letter ng\ when not followed by a 
vowel sound. 

placed below the letter, and is pronounced re. 


placed after a letter, and serves as a mark of eli- 
sion, destroying the final vowel sound. 


VOWELS. 


Single or unconnected Vowels. 
a 


Sanddng^an, or Corresponding Medial and 
Final Vowels. 


ngUi Idlet 


i iqj 

:g. 

c 


wulu is placed above the letter. 

sdku ff, 4, is placed below the letter. 


jli 

idling •'nTj ^ 

o tdlmg-tdrmig -n ^ 

pdpet is placed above the letter, and is 

^ ) pronounced as in French. 


is placed before the letter, 
with the letter between. 


rives tlie sound of le, and pacMrak ^ 

. , 'B ,C1 -2 


gives the sound of re, 
as in Sanscrit. 
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aksara ged4 

■ (Being peenlmr/ormS' under which some of f he letters oecasioualig occmt). 

imi T3j) lU) Uu ^ nji 

N T ■ S S P Nia G , B 

ANGKA or NUMEEALS. 

W Wb w 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

AKSARA BUD’DA, or ANCIENT ALPHABET. 

in S, ^ ^ B? F BT JJ TJ TU 

ha na. elm ra ka da ta sa wa la 

UrEUJOTZITrEDlufE 

pa da ^ : ja ya nia ma ga ba fa nght 

. ' ANOTIIEE FGEIM. 

tmsisisiTsi n tn jji Q) TUI 

7^a , , na cha ra ha da ta sa ■ wa. la 
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r^:pa,. ■ ■ 

(OrConiraciions.of. Consonants^ §*c., their 'Position being the same min 
the modern Javan) , 

wignian pronounced as h. 



Idgar r. 

/* 

pdng'kal J I y, 

ehechok ^ ,,ng\ 

chdkra gdntung of 

pdtighm J the mark of elision. 

SANDAnGAN or VOWELS. 

(Their position being the same as in the modern Javan). 

wtllu cs pronounced as i. 

f 

sdku ^ J . n, 

idling ^ e. 

idling idrung o. 

pdpet <0 

nrfa lelet ............ k. 
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, ' ITie Javans write from left, to right Every, consonant 
(aksum) is written separately, not being, joined to, that 
which ..pre.cedes it, and no space is le.ft between the wwds. 
One, or two short diagonal lines are iivSed at, the close 'of, every 
poetical :,stanza,, and sometimes a comma, and tliis is,the. only 
mart in the language 'which simply indicates a stop. 

In Java the natives usually write with Indian ■ ink upon 
paper maiiiifactiired hy, themselves, as ,already'' described, and 
sometimes on, Emopean and Chinese paper ; but in BcUi the 
.natives invariably use , an iron style, and cut the letters ,on; a„ 
prepared palm leaf, in the same manner as in Western India. 
Tliis practice is still partially continued in some of the more 
eastern parts of Java, and wms no doubt, at a former period 
of their history, general throughout the island. The leaf is 
called Untar (from ron a leaf, and tal the palm tree, the fust 
and last letters heing transposed), and the leaves or manu- 
scripts are strung together to foiin books in the same manner 
as on continental India. Of these I have several specimens, 
containing nearly all the interesting compositions of the 
country. 

As in the Maldyn^ by far the greater proportion of pri- 
mitive Javan words are dissyllables, pronounced with a slight 
stress or accent on the former of the tw^o. There are a great 
number of derivative words, formed after the same manner as 
those in the Malay iiy by prefixing or annexing certain inse- 
parable and otherwise non-significant particles. Compound 
wwds, formed hy the junction of two or more sigriificant 
terms, are frequently met with, though they by no means 
form an extensive portion of the language. 

Many w^ords, in their primitive sense, are not confined to 
one particular part of speech, hut are common to tw’o or 
more. Nouns, as in the Malmju^ cannot be said to possess 
the distinctions of either gender, number, or case. The males 
and females of all animals are, with few exceptions, as in the 
instances Putra — PMri^ Pewa — Bramdmt — Brammii^ 
and some few” others, denoted by adding to the general tems 
wrords applicable to the different sexes. Number is not 
denoted by any variety of termination or change in the form 
of the noun, but by separate words, expressive of plurality or 
singularity; a duplication of the ■singular sonmtimcs occurs, 
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though rarely, to denote plur^^ Where the terms 
ekor:ybtmh^ Mping, &c. are used iii^the M(ddy% to specify a 
particular number, the term is used indiscriminately in 
the J avail, whatever may be the thing spoken ot The nouns 
have.no cases. 

The adjectives are indeclinable, and generally follow the 
noun ; and these are sometimes formed from nouns by pre- 
fixing a particle. The comparative degree is sometimes 
formed by prefixing a word meaning higher or larger, but 
more frequently by placing adverbs, significant of with,” 
before that with which the comparison is made, as if we 
should say “ by the side of.” The superlative degree is 
formed by annexing adverbs signifying “ very, exceedingly, 
^-entirely, alone.” 

The cardinal numbers are placed sometimes before and 
sometimes after the nouns to which they are attached. When 
prefixed, they undergo, for the sake of the sound, a variety in 
then termination, or drop the first syllable. The ordinals are 
formed by prefixing a distinguishing word to the cardinals. 
Ten characters, which are all either alphabetical letters or 
signs slightly altered in fonn, serve to express all numbers, 
the notation being decimal, and the numerals being combined 
in the same manner as the Indian and Arabian. 

The pronoims of the first and second person are always 
significant, and vary with the relative rank of the parties. 
There is no proper pronoun of the third person, but a word 
signifying alone, self,” ndth the addition of the possessive 
particle, is used as a personal pronoun of the third person. 
The personal pronouns may all be used as possessive pro- 
nouns, by being placed as such after the noun to which they 
belong. The relative and demonstrative pronouns correspond 
very neaiiy wdth those of the Maldyu, 

With regard to the verb, it may be noticed that many of 
the observations in Mr. Marsden’s grammar, on the nature 
and formation of the different parts of the Maldyu verb, are 
applicable to the Javan. It belongs rather to the detail of 
the grammar to point out these j but it maybe remarked, that 
the use of these inflexions in the Javan appears to be so 
varied and undefined, that it is impossible, without a much 
more extensive knowdedge of the language than Europeans at 
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present possess, to make out a perfect conjugation, or to lay 
down any fixed rales for tlieni. Ail that could perhaps be 
done, in the present state of the language and of our know- 
ledge of it, would be to gire a number and rariety of correct 
idiomatical' expressions in the Javan, by which their nature 
and iiTegulaiity may be she'vra ; and our present limits do not 
admit of 'this. 

The Javan language has never been reduced nithin the 
grammatical rales adopted by Europeans, nor have the 
Javans themselyes any notion of gTammar. The construction 
is generally simple and regular; but owing to prosodial 
refinements (every writing of importance being vnitten in 
verse), syllables and words necessary to express a perfect 
sense are often omitted ; at other times, minecessary syllables 
or words are added, and letters at the beginning, middle, and 
end of a word are transposed. Hence, and also from the 
usual ellipsis of the verb transitive and personal pronouns, the 
meaning of many passages appears obscm-e. 

The language is remarkable for the profusion of words 
which it contains, for the minute distinctions and shades of 
meaning, and the consequent extent of synonyines, and for 
difierence of dialect. 

Of the profusion o£ words it may be observed, that the 
Javan, in this respe<lt, may be put in conipetion with many of 
the more cultivated languages of Europe and Asia, and that a 
dictionary would perhaps be far fi*om complete, if it compre- 
hended less than tw^'enty thousand. 

Of the extent of syiionynies, and the minute shades of dis- 
tinction which are found in this language, some notion may 
be fornied from the extracts from the Dana Ndma which are 
annexed*. In order to facilitate the acquirement of the lan- 
guage, it is usual to collect all the words in the difierent 
dialects, with their s;)monymes, and to connect them together 
by stiinging them in classes following each other, according 
to the natural chain of our ideas. Thus, after commencing 
with the word many and giving an explanation of every word 
in the vernacular, polite and languages, applicable from 
his birth to Ms death, as infanty boyy youthy and the like, it 
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proceeds to child; from tlience to tlie deities, after- 

wards to the various ayocations of mankind, &c. This 
collection of synonymes is cdliedi Bdsa Nmna^ literally 
the ten names,” a term probably given to it on account of 
few important words in the language having less than ten sy- 
nonyines. CMldren are no sooner taught to know the letters 
of the alphabet (which they first describe on the sand) , and 
to connect them in syllables and words, than they are in- 
structed in the Ddsa Ndma^ without a partial knowledge of 
wdiieh, no youth is considered competent to enter upon any 
public office, or can advance to a knowiedge of the written 
compositions of the country. These collections are varied in 
their contents and order of an-angement, according to the ac- 
cpiirements and notions of the compiler. As books of reference 
they may be considered to supply the place of dictionaries, 
and if less convenient for this purpose than Avorks alx3habeti- 
cally aixanged, they have certainly an advantage over them, 
in the comparative facility Avith which their contents are im- 
pressed on the memoiy. 

But there is no feature in the language more deserving of 
notice than the difference of dialect, or the distinction be- 
tAA^een the common language, and AAdiat may be termed the 
polite language or language of honoim. The latter contains 
many words of Sanscrit origin, and a portion of Maldyu ; and 
in those instances in wdiich it aj^pears to have been borroAved 
from the vernacular language, which may perhaps be loosely 
estimated at a fomth of the whole, a slight alteration is com- 
monly made in the orthography and pronunciation, to mark 
the distinction. To render this distinction intelligible tQ 
those who are not locally informed, it may be necessary to 
explain, that from whatever cause the distinction may have 
originated, so clearly is the line draAvn on Java, betAveen the 
higher and the loAver classes of society, that on no account is 
any one, of AAffiatever rank, alloAA^ed to address his superior in 
the common or vernacular langage of the country. 'Iliis lan- 
guage is exclusively applied Avhen addressing an inferior, or 
among the loAA^er orders or uneducated, where distinction of 
rank may not be acknoAAdedged. Persons of high and equal 
rank, AAffien discoursing among themselves, sometimes use the 
polite language, but in general they adopt a medium, by intro- 
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cliicmg words belonging to both branches of the language 
and this is geiierallj adopted by them in .epistolary corres- 
pondence. 

It is probable, that in tliC' earlier stages, of society, the 
terms of respect used tow’-ards ' a superio,r were comparatively 
few : that this second' dialect, which now forms. so extensive 
a branch of the general language, has been gradually fonned 
with the growth of arbitrary power ; and that, at one, period, 
the. extent of these tenns did not exceed what is to be at this 
day found in the less cultivated dialects, and among the more 
independent races of JferMm and Smida, Such, ho'wever, is 
their present extent in the J avan, that nearly one half of the 
words in the vernacular language, have their corresponding 
tenn in the Bma Krctma or polite language, without a know- 
ledge of which no one dare address a superior ; and although 
the general construction of the language, and its grammatical 
principles are not altered, so effectually is the language of iii- 
feiioritj contrasted with that of superiority, that it is possible 
to suppose a case in wiiich a person might be well acquainted 
mill one dialect, without being able to imderstand one sen- 
tence of the other. 

It is not, how'ever, to be inferred, that the one is studied 
and attained exclusively of the other, for while the one is the 
language of address, the other must be that of reply, and the 
knowledge of both is indispensable to those who have to com- 
municate with persons of a different rank with themselves. 
Children are accustomed horn their infancy to einjdoy the 
polite language in addressing their parents and relations, and 
this added to the mode of instruction by the Ddsa Ndma 
above described, early impresses upon their memoiy the cor- 
responding temrs to be used according to the occasion. The 
Bdsa Krdma^ as has been before noticed, consists of a more 
extensive class of foreign words, and where different W'ords 
from the common language have not been introduced, a varia- 
tion in the orthography and termination is adopted ; and the 
more effectually to render it distinct, not only are the affirma- 
tives and negatives, as w^ell as the pronouns and prepositions 
varied, but the auxiliar}" verbs and particles are different. 

I have already mentioned, that besides the ordiiiarj^ and 
the polite, languages of the country,, the inhabitants of these 
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Islands possess a poetic or classic language, called In 

this are written all the historical and poetical compositions of 
note, as well as most of the ancient inscriptions on stone and 
copper, which are found in different parts of the Island; In 
a short vocabulary already referred to^, the relation of the 
Kdwi to the Sanscrit and Pali is shewn ; and in order to 
enable the Sanscrit scholar to extend the comparison, I have 
annexed a further vocabulary of Kdwi words, with the mean- 
ing which the Javans at present attach to them f. 

At what period this language was introduced into Java, 
whence it came, and whether it was ever the sacred or ver- 
nacular language of any foreign people, remains to be de- 
cided. Of the words of which it is composed, as far as we 
may judge from the annexed vocabulary, and the composi- 
tions which have come down to us, nine out of ten are of 
Sanscrit origin, and less corrupted than the present Pali of 
iS/am and Am appears to be: if, therefore, it was ever the 
same language with the Pdli^ it must have been before the 
Pali was corrupted, and therefore probably at a very remote 
period. 

In Bali ihe Kdwi is still the language of religion and law; 
in Java it is only that of poetry and ancient fable. In the 
former, the knowledge of it is almost exclusively confined to 
the Bramdna (Bramins) ; in the latter, a slight knowledge of 
it is deemed essential for every man of condition. In Bdli^ 
the ancient, mythological, and historical poems, are however 
preserved in more coivect than on Java : and it is to 

the copies obtained from thence, that reference will be prin- 
cipally made in the observations which follow on Javan lite- 
rature. 

In noticing the accessary tongues from whence the Ma- 
Idyan acquired such a degree of improvement, as removed 
it fi’om the general level of the other cognate dialects, and 
gave it a decided predominance in that part of the east,” 
Mr. Marsden observes, that the earliest, as well as most 
important of these, appears to have been, either directly or 
mediately, that great parent of Indian anguages, the San- 
scrity whom infiuence is found to have pervaded the whole 

:f ;See .Appendix E.; No. III. 
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of the eastern (and perhaps also of the western) world, nio- 
difying and regenerating even wdiere it did not create. That 
^Vthe iiiterconrse, whatever its circirmstaiices may have been, 
which' prodnced this advantageoiis effect, iiinst have taken 
place at an early period, is to be inferred, not only 'from the 
deep .obsciuity iii^ which it is involved,' but also from the 
nature of the terms borrowed, being such as the progress of 
‘^‘'' civilization must soon have rendered necessary, expressing 
the feelings of the mind, the most obvious moral ideas, the 
simplest objects of the understanding, and those ordinary 
modes of thought ‘wMcli result irom the social habits of 
manMnd; whilst, at the. same time, it is not to be 'tmder- 
stood, as some have presumed to be the case, that the 
affinity between these languages is radical, or that the 
latter is indebted to any Hindu dialect for its naiiies for the 
common objects of sense 

The same observations apply still more extensively to the 
Javan ; and in the Katin or classic language, we may presume 
to have discovered the channel by which the Javan received 
its principal store of Sanscrit words, for it is the practice, 
even at present, among the better educated of the Javans, 
for the party to display his reading, by the introduction, par- 
ticularly into epistolary correspondence and literary composi- 
tions, of words, by which means the colloquial, but 

more particularly the written language of the country, is daily 
receiving fresh accessions of Sanscrit terms. From the voca- 
bularies now presented to the public, and the account which 
will be given of their literary^ compositions, it will appear, that 
few languages, even on the continent of India, have been more 
indebted to the Sanscrit than the Javan. One original lan- 
guage seems, in a %wy remote period, to have pervaded the 
T^vhole Archipelago, and to have spi^ead (perhaps with the 
population) towards Madagascar on one side, and to the 
islands in the South Sea on the other ; but in the proportion 
that we find any of these tribes more highly advanced in the 
arts of civilized life than others, in neaiiy the same proportion 
do we find the language enriched by a corresponding acces- 
sion of Scmscrit terms, directing us at once to the source 
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wheBce civilizatioii flowed towards these regions. At wliat 
period, however, the light first broke in upon them, or at 
what period the intercourse first took place between the en- 
lightened inhabitants of Western Avsia and the islanders of 
this extensive Archipelago, is a question which, perhaps, may 
be more properly discussed, when treating of the antiquities 
and history of the country, and at best is involved in so much 
obscurity and fable, that much must be left to conjecture. 

The letters of the Javan alphabet, as well as the orthogra- 
phical signs, are decidedly on the principle of the Bevaiid- 
gari ; hut it is remarkable, that the letters of the alphabet do 
not follow the same order, notndthstanding that order is pre- 
served in all the alphabets of Sumatra as well as in that of 
Celebes. This deviation has been considered presumptive of 
the alphabet having been introduced into the island anterior 
to the period when this order might have been established for 
the Bevanagari itself, or before the refinement supposed to 
have been effected in that alphabet by the Bramins; hut the 
deviation may, perhaps, be sufficiently accounted for, by the 
circumstance of a meaning being attached to the words 
formed by the order of the Javan alphabet as the letters are at 
present arranged, thus : liana chardka data sawcila pdda 
jaydnia mdga hatdng^a ; means, there Avere two messengers 

disputing with each other, equally courageous, till they both 

died'^',” That this is not accidental may be infeiTcd, not 
only from the common laws of chance, but firom the probabi- 
lity of such an arrangement being preferred, both on account 
of its convenience, and in conformity witli the spirit which in 
the Chandra Sangkdla seeks to select such expressions for 
the particular numerals that are required, as may make a 
sentence. 

Near the ruins of Bramidiian and Singa-sdri^ are still found 
inscriptions in the pure Bevdndgari character of a very an- 
cient form. A specimen of these, together with one of the 
square Kawi^ is exhibited in the accompanying plate, corres- 
ponding in size with the original. Annexed to each letter in 
the Demndgari character found on Java, is the modem cha- 

^ See Historical ( Jiapter, for an account of the introduction of the al- 
phabet by Aji Snka. 
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.racteij aBcl in the same maimei* the modem Javan letters: are 
placed imder the Kdwi; and, in order to enable the reader to 
compare the forms of the consonants used in. the alphabets of 
Ava, Siam, and Java, mth the I>e^'a•^^d^anVdhey ■ha 
placed against each other , in another plate.' It'.will be '.seen 
tliat many of ^the letters of the correspond so exactly 

with the square of the Birmans, as to leave no doubt of 
their having originally been tlie same. It is. probable,, also,, 
that were our acquaintance with the Tali more extensive, a 
similar coincidence would be fomid between the languages. 

Upon the overthro-w of the Hindu empire on Java, the na- 
tives may be considered to have lost most of their knowledge of 
the Kdwi language ; for although numerous compositions in it 
are still to be found among them, and these compositions are 
recited in their national entertainments, they w'ould not he 
generally understood, but for the versions wdiich have long 
since been rendered of them into the modem Javan. The 
Tcmmmhahmi of Sumenap is perhaps, at present, alone en- 
titled to be considered as a Kdwi scholar, and he know’s so 
little of the language as to acknowledge, wdiile assisting in 
translating from it, that he was often under the necessity of 
guessing at the meaning. 

The knowledge of the ancient characters seems, on Java, to 
have been for many years almost exclusively confined to the 
family of this chief, and it is stated, that they owe their know- 
ledge of it, and of the Kdwi language itself, to the circum- 
stance of one of them having visited Bally to which island 
it is that w'e must now look as the chief depositary of wdiat 
remains of the literature and science which once existed on 
Java. - 

It is not unusual for the Javans, in canying on any secret 
or political correspondence, to adopt a mystical language, 
known only to the parties themselves ; and on occasions wdiere 
attempts have been made to stir up the common people to 
commotion, scrolls have been distributed in vaiious unintelli- 
gible characters, %vliich, for the most part, appear to have had 
no other object but to impose on the credulity of those wdio 
were too willing to believe them sacred and mysterious. Were 
the characters intelligible, tlie mystery would cease, and the 
charm be dispelled. Of the manner in wiiich the letters of the 
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alphabet are applied m formm this mystical language, am 
instance is given at the conclusion of the vocabiilaiy of Kami 
words’^. 

Unlike the Maly an, the Javan language owes little or no- 
thing to the Arabic, except a few terms connected with 
government, religion, and science, which have been admitted 
with the religion and laws of Mahomet. The language, as 
well as the ancient institutions of the country, have been but 
little affected by the conversion. The Javan language was 
abundantly copious before the introduction of Arabic litera- 
ture, and had few or no deficiencies to be sui^plied. 

The general character of the language is strongly indicative 
of a foimer advanced state of civilization, and illustrates, in 
some degree, the present character of the j)Cople. It is rich 
and refined ; it abounds in synonpnes and nice distinctions ; it 
is mixed and easily made to bend, and suit itself to every 
occasion j it is, in a high degree, expressive of power and 
servility t* ** 

As the languages of the whole Archipelago are so intimately 
connected with each other, and that of Celebes in particular 
is so little known, I have subjoined in an Appendix some fur- 
ther compai-ative vocabularies of the languages of Java, with 
some observations on the Bugis Mangkdsar nations J. 

For ordinaiy purposes, the Javans, as already described, 
use a modification of some of the letters of their alphabet as 
numerals, and a representation of these numerals has been 
given in the table of the Javan alphabet, page 404 ; but on 
occasions of importance, it is usual to employ certain signs or 
synnbols in lieu of these ordinary numerals, and this practice 
appears to be of gveat antiquity among them. These symbols 

* See Appendix E. No. III. 

t ‘‘ The style of the address in Mexican is varied according to the rank 
of the persons with whom, or about whom, conversation is held, by add- 
ing to the nouns, verbs, prepositions, and adverbs, certain particles ex- 
pressive of respect. This variety, which gives so much refinement to 

** the language, does not however make it difficult to he spoken, because 
“ it is subjected to rules, which are fixed and easy; nor do we know 
any language that is more regular and methodical.'*— Hwfory of 
Mexico, by Clavigero^ voL 1. 

X See Appendix F. 
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are teimed chdndm sangkaluj reflections of royal times/’ or 
the light of royal dates/’ and consist in a certain numher 
of objects^ &c. eitlier represented in design or named, each of 
which, is significant of one of the ten nninerals. Of the former 
class are said to he those, found in most of the ancient build- 
ings, niid coins, which in that case .usually bear no,, inse.riptioii. 
The latter is ibuiid in most of the ancient inscriptions, and in 
such of the written compositions as possess any date at all, and 
is adopted ill all proclamations and public imtiiigs by the so- 
vereign .of the present clay. 

The Appendix G. contains an account of these peculiar nu- 
merals, aS' far as they, are at present understood by the 
Javans. In the use of them/ they endeavour to , select such 
objects from the list, as when read in succession, may afibrcl 
some meaning illustrative of the fact the date of which is 
recorded ; but this is not always attended to, or at least is not 
always to be traced. The date of the destmction of Majapdkii 
(1400), the most important in the history of Java, is stated as 
follows, the numbers being always reversed. 

Sirna Hang kertcining JBumi 
Lost and gone is the work (pride) of the land. 

0 0 4 1 

In like manner, the date of the long graves at Grisik^ near 
the tomh of the Princess of Chermai (1818), is thus stated: 

Kay a wulan indri ihu 

Like unto the moon was that Princess. 

8 18 1 

Other examples will he given, in detailing some of the 
principal events of Javan history. 

However imperfect the foregoing general account of the 
languages of Java may be, it null have served to convey to the 
reader some notion of the extent to which it has been in- 
debted to a foreign source for its copiousness and refinement, 
and to prepare him for that extensive influence of Hindu 
literature, which is still to be found in the compositions of 
the country. Of these the most important, and indeed all 
that have any claim to literary distinction, are found either in 
10 ' , . ' 
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the Kdwi or in Javan versions from that classic language. 
On Java the establishment of a M government for 

nearly four centuries, has tended in a great measure to obli- 
terate that general knowledge among the better educated, 
which, there is reason to believe, once existed ; but in Bdli^ 
the Hindu faith, however blended with the local customs of 
the island, and however perverted and distorted in its applica- 
tion hy a semi barbarous people, is still the established reli- 
gion of the coimtry. Mahomedanism" has gained hut little 
groimd there, and no part of the island has yet submitted to 
European authority. It was in this conveniently situated 
island that the adherents to that faith took refuge, when the 
sword of Mahomed prevailed on Java, carrjung with them such 
remnants of die sciences and literature as they were able to 
rescue firom the general m'eck. 

An account of the present state of the island of Bdliy of 
the religious and political institutions, and of some of the 
peculiar customs and usages which subsist there, is essential 
to the illustration of Javan history ; and although the limits 
of the present volume will not admit of our enlarging so 
much on this interesting subject as we could wish, it is hoped 
that a general notion may be formed, from the particulars 
which will be inserted in the chapter on the religion and 
anticpiities of Java. In the following account of the literary 
compositions of Java, I shall avail myself of the more correct 
copies, which I was fortunate enough to obtain from Bdli, 
confining myself in the explanation of them to the existing 
notions of the best informed of the J avans, it being the pre- 
sent state of their literature, rather than that of Bali, that 
I am now to describe. 

The literature of Java may be considered imder the general 
heads of ancient and modern, the former and more important 
division consisting of compositions in the Kdwi language, 
which appear connected with the mythology and fabulous 
history of continental India. 

It is to he regretted, that the work which treats most 
extensively of the ancient mythology of the country, and of 
the earliest periods of fabulous history to which the Javans 
of the present day refer, is not to he found in the Kdwi. 
The Javan work, termed Kanda^ is probably a translation 
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from ilie .and, in .the. absence of the original^ .claims 

o-iir, first attention* It is to this work-, and the Mdnek M6yo^ 

' of w'hieh an abstract be ■given in the chapter on religion, 
that the modem .Javans constantly .refer for an explanation of 
their ancient iiiythology. ■ 

This coBipo-sitioii is frequently called Pepdkam.:: It, con- 
tains .the notions of mythology 'which appear to have been' 
general tlirougiiont the Eastern Islands, with imperfect por- 
tions of their astronomical dhisions, and of ancient history. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the J avan copy from which 
the following* account is taken, though otlienvise mitten in a 
very coiTect style, abounds' -in passages unfit for a chaste ear, 
and that it has been almost impossible entirely to purify it. 

It opens with an account, first of Sang gang JVenang (the 
most powerful), ^liio was sixth in descent from Piirwdnmg 
Jan (the first of men, or x4dam), and who had a son named 
Sdng yang Tung’' gal (the gi’eat and only one), the first, who 
(as is inferred Iroin the meaning of his name) conceived that 
he was above all, and who setting aside the ways of his 
father, established the heavens, with all that they contain, 
under the name of Surendra Budna^ or Snraldya. 

Plucking a leaf from the kmtuba tree, and paying adoration 
to it, the leaf assumed tire form of a beautiful woman, by 
whom he had four sons 1, Sdng yang Pugu ; 2, Sdng yang 
Pang’" gang ; S, Sang ydng Sdmha ; 4, Sdng yang Pang' at. 
When these children attained matiuity, Pdga quarrelled 
with Piaufgung^ on account of the splendour and riches of 
the dwelling of Sdng ydng Tmig^gmly which each of them 
desired to possess. Sang ydng Tung^gal became enraged at 
this : not being able to reconcile them, the heavens became 
disturbed ; he, in consequence, seized hold of both of them, 
Pugu by the right and Pung'^gmig by the left hand, and cast 
them aside. To the former, who fell on Sdhrang (the opposite 
coast), he gave the name of Secha Tmg'gdra ; to the latter, 
who fell on Java, he gave that of Ndyan-taka (the same with 
Semar^ the attendant on Arjmia), He converted them into 
monstrous figines, ridiculous in appearance and speech, 
exciting laughter by their actions, and with an inclination to 
follow in attendance on warriors. ' 

Sing ydng Tung'gal^ ’ who is said to have been invisible, 



and who in the Wdpmffs of the present day is designated by 
a sim or glory of lights transferred the govemmeiit of heaven 
to Ms son, Sdnf/ yang Sdmia^ directing Mm not to separate 
firom his remaining brother, whose assistance he would require, 
and conferring upon him the title of NUa Kdnta (blue necked), 
on account of Ms being of bright appearance, hut having a 
tinge of blue on the front of Ms throat To his 

brother, he gave the name of Kanika ‘jgdtra, 

Sri NUa Kdnta subsequently assumed various names and 
titles; the most pre-eminent of which was Pramestl Gurii^ 
by which name and title he is acknowledged as supreme 
throughout the Eastern Islands. This title was first confeiTed 
upon him when the deities in Saraldya were numerous, and 
when all looked up to him as an instmctor or Gum. Kanika 
Putra took the name of Pm Nardda, 

The thoughts of Sang yang Guru turning one day npon 
women, be took a leaf of the kastuha tree, and paying adora- 
tion to it, it was immediately converted into a most beautiful 
female, who took the name of Uma. Wliile she was young 
he looked upon her as a daughter, but when she arrived at 
maturity, he felt a stronger passion. Uma disliking this fied, 
and Sang gang Guru being miahle to catch her, it occurred 
to him that he might be more successful if he employed fom’ 
hands and aims ; whereupon, at his desire, two additional 
arms sprang firom his shonlders, and Uma was immediately 
mthin his embrace. But she still resisted his desires, and 
during the struggle Kama Sdla and Mdha Praldya, both 
Rasdksas^ hut the latter in the form of a man, were produced, 
by an event similar to that which gave birth to some of the 
children of Jupiter^. Sang yang G€iru still observing the 
repulsive conduct of Uma^ said to her, yoiu* appearance is 
like that of B.Rasdksay'' whereujion she immediately assumed 
the form of one ; and . grieving sorely at this transformation, 
beseeched that she might again become what she had been, 
but Sang yang Guru was deaf to her entreaties, and he con- 
fen'ed upon her the name of Kali JDurga. 

Kama Sdla and Mdha Praldya^ when they amved at 
maturity, mutually sought from each other to discover their 
descent, but not succeeding, they agreed to proceed in com- 

* The centaurs. 
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panj to to demand ■ information fToiii Sang yang 

Ct-utu^ resolving that, if thej were not satisfied with, liis leply^ 
they would make war .against Mm. Arrived at Suraldya^ 
they overcome the opposition of Resi Nardda^ and reach the 
presence of Sang yang Guru^ ndio informs them that they 
are not Ills childreiij ■ thongli they sprang from his body, and 
that it was the laiilt of the woman only, that they had their 
p,rese.nt form. He Aells them that lie cannot .allow them to, 
remain in SiimMya^. hui mil provide for them a place in 
which with their mother they may reside. He then appoints, 
the mother to be sovereign of .'iVamte (Tcimhrdka m€ika)y 
under the title of Ydma JDipdtL To Kama Sciki he gives 
the title of Baidra Kdki ; the other retained the name of 
Mdha Pmkhja. To Kdla h^ assigns the charge of the bridge 
between earth and heaven, called Wot dgal dgil (the tremu- 
loiis or swinging hridge^^ over which a good man may pass 
in safety, but from which, on account of its being shaken by 
his sins, a had man falls into the giilph below), and to Mdha 
Pmldya that of the souls of men wlien they die, in order 
that he may direct to the bridge such as, fi*om good conduct 
on earth, have a chance of passing it, and cast the others 
into Nardka^ to his mother Yuma Blpdti, 

Sang yang Guru was again inclined to take another leaf 
of the kasiuha tree, but apprehending that it might turn out 
as before, he restrained his inclination. Then piuifving him- 
self, there appeared before him, at his desire, a beautiful hoy, 
to whom he gave the name of Sdmhii^ and after five more 
purifications, there successively appeared, secondly, a boy of 
a high colour, beautiful and very to whom he gave 

the name of Brdma ; thirdly, a boy, appearing extremely 
powerful and enraged, to whom he gave the name of Mdha 
dewa; fomlhly, a boy beautifully white, bright, and fierce 
looking, and having sharp and sparkling eyes, to whom 
ho gave the name of Bastiki ; fifthly, a boy of a deep black 
colour, but extremely beautiful, to whom he gave the name 
of Wisnu ( Vishnu} ; sixthly, a girl of a bright yellow colour, 
beautiful and slender, to whom he gave the name of W^irs'ikL 
RSii Nardda following the example of his superior, there 

See Appendix, 
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appeared before Mm after several purificatioasy five boys. 

The first was brilliant and bright as a pure flame; on him 
Sdn^ ydnff Gm^ii coMeired the name The second 

was very weak and delicatej but well formed and beautiful ; 

! he received the name of In dr a. The third was short and 

j strong, and was named Sdkra (or Chakra). The fourth was 

of a blue colour, and looking as if he would grow to a great 
height, with curled hair Yike d. Pwpua \ ; on him, was con- 
^ ferred the name of Bayu. The fifth w’"as most beautiful, but 

appeared sad and sorrowful ; to him Smg yang Guru gave 
the name of Chandra. 

This effected, Sang yang Gum considered that a sufficient 
number of deities had been created for the charge of Su- 
raldya. . 

then turned his amorous thoughts towards ■ 

IFam/a, but all the deities opposing it, advises ■ 

him to take a woman from the earth, and offers himself to go I 

in search of one. This being agreed to, Nardda descends I 

upon the earth, and discovers a most beautiful virgin, not yet 
anived at maturity, at a place called Mddang ; Sang yang \ 

Guru no sooner beheld her than he became enamoured of her, i: 

and giving the name of Sri^ he places her under the charge 
of Batdra Sdkra^ with especial injunctions to take care of 
her. Wlien she arrived at maturity she became most beau- i 

tiful, and it so happens that Batdra Wtsnu beholds her by 
accident : they immediately feel a mutual passion, and Wzsnu 
obtains his desire. When Sang ydng Gdru hears of it, he i 

becomes highly enraged; Batdra Wisnu is cast out from 
^ Snraldya and tlxrown upon the earth, at a place called Wa- [ 

ringen pUu^ or seven banyan trees. [ 

[Here the narrative breaks off, and the story of Wdtu t 

Gmiung commences as follows.] J 

There was a woman of the name of Sinta^ who resided on 
the earth, and who had a yomiger sister named Ldndap. 1 

Sint a dreamt one night that she was sleeping with i Pandita, i 

named Mesi Gdna : after a few months she felt herself preg- 
nant, and at the expiration of nine she was delivered of 
a most beautiful boy. This child, however, soon became 

I ' ' ^ 

[ ^ Wlio is represented as the FdUh, or minister, of Smuj ydny Guru. I 

' 1 
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iiBnily ; audit EappeBed that '’one day, when he had enraged 
Ms mother excessively, . she stack. Hiii on the head with the 
■wooden spoon wdiicli w^as in the rice vessel, on which he fled 
into, .the ivoods, and afterwards becoming ■ devotee, his 
mother long searched for him in vain. 

At .length having concluded his penance, he wandered 
about in quest of subsistence, until he came to the country of 
GiUng Wesiy wdiere he sought alms at a .feast ; but not being 
satisfied with the provision' 'afforded to him, the parties 
became enraged, and liostilities ensuing, the Raja of the 
country was slain, and this boy . succeeded him, imder the 
title of lldja Selci Perwcitciy which in the common language 
is the same as Wdiit Gioimig^ a name conferred upon him 
from his having rested on a moimtain like a stone, and 
obtained his strength and power thereby, %vithoiit other aid or 
assistance. , 

Becoming a great and powerful sovereign, he was still 
immaiTied when his mother and sister arrived in the coimtry. 
Ignorant who they were, and admiring their beauty, he 
espoused them both, and by Ms mother Sinta had twenty- 
seven children, w'hen being one day restless and anxious to 
sleep, he requested her to comb and scratch his head, in doing 
wRicli she discovered the wound and recognized her son. 
Her grief became excessive, and explaining the circumstance 
to him, she urged him to obtain another vrife from among the 
W-idaddri of Stereddga^ and recommended Sri as a proper 
object of his choice. 

Wdtu Gun ling thereupon sent an embassy to Siiraldga^ 
but the gods opposing his desires, because Sri had been 
delivered of a child by he assembled his forces and 

nearly defeated those of Stmildga^ ■when Nardda pointing 
out the danger to Sang gmig Guru^ urged the advantage dial 
iTOuld arise from the recal of Wimu. Niirdda was accord- 
ingly autliorized to call bim back, with a promise that if he 
should be victorious on the present occasion, he should be 
pardoned, and permitted to retinn to his former abode in 
Suraldya. W'mm ivas no sooner engaged in the cause, than 
he formed a stmlagem with Wilmm-ik, a demon Mmdksay, 
with whom he had become intimate at W€mng€n pkuy and 
directed him to proceed to the sleeping place of Witu 
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Gummg/m order to' , aseeitaiii ;Ms - secret This spy liaclv no 
sooner concealed Mmself in a place where lie could overhear 
the conversation that was going oHj than he heard the fol- 
lowing discourse W Smta, 

Sinta. “ What think you ; shall we be successful or not in 
this e.nterprize ?’V ' 

Wdtii Gmmmig.: If the gods are so nearly destroyed by 
those who are subordinate to me, what must they not suffer 
when I go myself ? for I shall not then have occasion to 
use force. I need only say a few words, and if they don’t 
understand the meaning of them, they will forthwith be 
destroyed, and I shall myself become sovereign of Sii- 
“ raldya. Should they, however, comprehend the meaning 
of what I say, then I shall loiow that my power is gone ; 
but still there will be trouble in putting me to death.” 
Sinta, Tell me what are the words you mean to use, and 
, why they have not tlie power to ' put you to death ?” 

Wdtu Gunmig, I shall enclose in my hand the Sdstra 
or description of my countiy^ and holding it out, demand 
of them to tell me what it is. Then I shall repeat these 
words: ddka wdi dikiy and dim Mki w6i ildka. The 
meaning of these words is easy enough, but the gods do’nt 
understand it : a great tree has small fruit ; great fruit has a 
small tree. The great tree with small fruit means the 
warmgin tree ; the great ftnit and small tree means the 
gourd. I am invulnerable by alL weapons, but if they pull 
my two arms asunder, then will they friid it easy to put me 
to death ; but this the gods know not.” 

With this intelligence the spy immediately hastened to 
Wimu^ who arrived at Suraldya when the gods were nearly 
beaten by the twenty-seven sons, of Wdtu Gmmng, After 
this success, Wdtu Gummg approaching Sang gang Guru^ 
put the intended questions to him. The latter refeniiig to 
Wisnu^ they were immediately recognized by him, on which 
Wdtu, Gunung attempted to escape, but was soon overtaken 
by Wisnu^ who laying hold of one of his arms, while his son, 
Sri Gdti, held the otlier, tliey soon succeeded in putting Mm to 
death. As he expired a voice was heard by Wimu,, saying, 
“ think not that it will end here : hereafter trouble will again 
'' arise in Suraldya, in the time oi Raja Simidli, of the country 
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■ .oi'^SBuvgrmg'gmg^y who .will hare a brother named Mang^^ 

^ Forget it not’’ 

When the twenty-seTen sons of WcUu G u nun g hewed, of 
their father’s fate, they mshecl to „ sacrifice themselves ; hut 
Whnu disposed of them as follows, saying, let. there be a 

sign, to the wo,iid of this -victory. I will once in seven days 
put to death one of these twenty-seven, so that they may 
be killed in rotation.” ThC; grief of Sinta being excessive, 
she wept for seven days, and afterw^ards was received into 
StiraMga, and fVtsme added- her name, as ^vell as those 
of her sister and JWatu Gtimmg, to .the twenty-seven, and 
established, the thirty wuku^ as. everlasting signs, in coinnie- 
moration of -this victory. From the grief of Suita .for seven 
clays, it is said that rain always falls dining the tr/iku which 
bears her iiaiiie , 

■ -Then seizing the Pepdteh and three assistants, who. with 
JVdtu Gtmunghixd constituted the council of five, he declared 
that they slioiild serve to commemorate the four great revolu- 
tions or Ndga (sei'pents :) Ndga Bumi (of the earth,) Ndga 
Bifm (of the day,) Ndga Wulau (of the moon,) Ndga Tdhun 
(of the year.) He struck out both the eyes of Ndga Bumi^ 
that the earth might never again see to attack the heavens, and 
afterwards the left eye of Ndga Bina^ and the right eye of 
Ndga WMan, 'S ■ ' y ^ ' N\: ' 

[Here that part of the relation which has an astronomical 
reference breaks off.] 

Brdma then following the example oiNardda^ purifies him- 
self, and at his desire, first there appears before him a hoy of 
strong make, on whom he confers the name of Brdma Tama ; 
secondly, a boy, also of strong make, whom he names Brdma 
Suddrga ; and thirdly, a beautiful girl, on whom he confers 
the name oiBrmndni WdtL 

The two boys, when they attained matmity, descended from 
Suraldga. Brdma Suddrga united in marriage with a female 
of the earth: from them, in the tliird degree, were descended 
Raja Sumdli and Manglidwan. In the reign of the latter of 
these a destructive wwt is stated to have taken place. Mlan^ 
glidwmi laid w^aste Suraldya and slew Sri but after- 

* See Astronomy. 
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wards, when lie ■ sliewed a' desire to possess Sri^ Wisnu ex- 
erted all his strength, and put him to death. A.s Mangliitwcm' 
expired heard a voice saying unto Min, The work 

is not yet complete ; hereafter, when there shall he on 
“ earth a man named Rahwdnay •who will he descended 
“ imm BrdmaTdmay’)b&wdj:t of him: in his time the peace 
“ of heaven will be again disturbed, and he will lay it waste,” 
.BruMa Tama espotised a princess of Champa j named S'^rdti 
BSwi, by whom he had a son, named JBrdma Rdja^ who be- 
came Raja of Indrapiiriy and had a son named Cliitra Ba- 
lidr or Angsdrtm.y to whom, when he became advanced in 
age, he delivered over charge of the country, proceeding him- 
self into the forests as a devotee, and assuming the name of 
Resi Tama. 

Sumdli had a daughter, named Siikesi BewL This prince, 
alarmed at the accounts of Manglidwan^s death, fled with her 
to Cliitra Bahdr^ and requested him to protect her as a 
maiden, giving him authority to sanction her marriage on any 
proper occasion which might offer. He himself fearing the 
oi Sang yang Guru ^ fled further into the woods 
for concealment, but died on the way. Cliitra Balidr^ for- 
getting the nature of his charge, became enamoured of the 
girl. This happened when he was performing a penance ; 
for he had two sons, named Misi^a Wdrna and Bzsa Wdrnay 
to the former of whom he had intrusted the charge of his go- 
vernment. The girl resisted on account of his age, but he at 
last succeeded. During the first amour he received from her 
nine strokes on the head with a stone. In due time she be- 
came pregnant and was delivered of a boy, having nine marks 
or excrescences on his head, wMch added to his natural face, 
maldng as it were ten fronts to his head : he was thence 
called Ddsa muka (ten-faced.) In the second attempt she 
pulled the lobes of both his ears with great strength, and w’hen 
delivered she produced a child in the form of a Rasdksa^ and 
having immense lobes to the ears : this child was named 
Amha kdrna^ or long-eared. In the third she scratched him 
all over, and the frmit of it was a girl, born with long nails 
and claws at the end of each finger : she was named Sdrpa 
kanaka^ or serpent-nailed; the wounds inflicted by these 
nails are said to have been mortal. But the fourth being un- 
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resisted,, slie was delivered of a most beautiM' boy, who, bar- 
iag a comteiiaBce and motitli beautiful like those of a girl, 
.'■was named SiMsdma. 

., .. When these children, were grown up CMtra Bmhdr carried 
them to ' saying, these are your brothers and 
sister,, assist them, and ' they will be of use to you in your 
government.” Misra Wdrna had a great dread of thunder. " 
He possessed a weapon called limpung^ which descended to 
him firom Brimm Baja, and Bdsa Miuka, desirous of pos- 
sessing it, ingratiated himself into his favour, but no sooner 
obtained possession of it than he formed a design against his 
brother’s life, in the hope of succeeding Mm. He accordingly 
performed a penance and prayed for thunder, and as soon as 
it was heard he slew his brother, and gave out that he disap- 
peared during the tliimder. At the moment, however, that he 
stiiick Mkra Wdma with the weapon it vanished ; still he 
became Raja. ^ 

In the mean time Blsa Wdrnu became beloved by the gods, 
and they presented to Hm a car, named jaladdra^ in which 
he could be conveyed through the clouds. Bdm 

Mdka heard of this he became enraged, and demanded the 
carriage for liimself; but he had no sooner made the request 
than he perceived his lost weapon descend upon the lap of 
Bzm Wdrna. Still more enraged at this, the altercation did 
not cease until Bha IVarna^ with one blow, laid him senseless 
on the ground ; at which moment the father, CMtra Balidr^ 
coming up, he succeeded in reconciling them, and with im- 
pressing upon Bdsa Muka the futility of his attempts against 
his brother. CMtra Bahdr on this occasion repeated several 
invocations to the deity, which were treasured up in the re- 
collection of after ages:' such as Hong! Awigna; Hong! 
Widaddnia ; Hong ! Widaddni^ &c. 

The father, however, had no sooner withdrawn, than Bdsa 
Muka again took courage, and another combat ensued, wliich 
ended in Ms being a second time struck senseless on the 
ground, blood issuing from his mouth, Bim Wdrna then 
laying hold of Ms body was about to cut his throat with the 
Mmpmig^ when Rest Nurdda appeared and arrested his hand, 
saying, forbear, Sdng yang Giiru does not peiinit that you 
slay your brother^- By attending to this advice you will- 
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hereafter become a deity in Heaven. Give yonr weapon to 
your broth er^ who is Raja of Indrapuri!''^ Bisa 'Wdrnm as- 
senting, Resi Nardda then brought Ddsa Muka to Ms senses^ 
and delivering over to him the weapon and car, conferred 
upon him ihQ umxQ oi Rah-wdna^y from his blood having 
flowed in such quantity as to reach the adjoining forest. 

[In some copies of this work it is said ih.2ii Ddsa Muka was 
called because in his youth he delighted in the de- 

struction of children and to spill their blood. There is also 
some variation in this part of the story, and Citrii Balidr is 
termed Chdtor Boja (four-shouldered), on account of the 
great strength he exhibited in the war with NUi Kewdcha^. 

Resi Nardda then presented Rahwdna to Sang gang Guru^ 
who taking a liking to him adopted liim as his son, giving 
liim a salendang f as a mai*k of his affection. Rahwdna, how- 
ever, was soon dazzled by the appearance of a bright flame, 
when forgetting the attachment of Sang yang Guru, he pur- 
sued it, xuitil he came into the presence of Sri, from whose 
beauty it proceeded. She, however, ran to her husband 
Wisnu for succom-, and a severe combat ensued, during which 
the heavens were disturbed, and many of its most valuable 
contents were Rahwdna. Resi Nardda at length 

approaching, separated the combatants, saying, this is not 
“ the proper place for your contention ; better had you de- 
scend to the earth. As for you, Wisnu, as you are a god, 
and may be ashamed to shew yourself as such on earth, it is 
“ the will of Sang gang Guru that you be permitted to appear 
there in the form of a man, and to do there as you like.’’ 
On which was cast out oi Sumldy a, and Wisnu, 

with his consort Sri, disappeared, without any one knowing 
whither they went. 

Bisa Wdrna was then, in fulfilment of the promise given 
by Nardda, called up to heaven, to supply the place among 
the Bewas vacated by Wisnu, and approaching the presence 
of Sang yang Guru received from Mm the name of Batara 
Asmara or Kamajdya (the god of love), and presented Mm 
with a consort, named Kama Rati or Batdri Rati. 

^ From rally blood, and wdnUy wood, forest. 

t A narrow white clotb, usually thrown over the shoulders, still worn 
by the Bramanas of Bdliy and called sdmipa dlamy alang, 

9 
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[Here ends ih^ Kirta Yoga^ or age of the worlds and 
the TrHa Y'oga^ or second age, commences.] 

JV'ismc^ after Ms descent upon the earth, first became in- 
carnate in the person of an illnsti*ioixs sovereign, named Arjuna 
Wijdga^ of the conntr}^ of MaMspdt% and reigned for a period 
of seventeen jears, during which he was successful in two 
wars. One, in which the Raja of Tamjang-pura^ having a 
beautiful daughter, named CMtra Wciti^ in whom Sri had 
become iiieainate, offered her in maiiiage to the prince who 
should overcome in wrestling all the others assembled ; Ar- 
jiina Wijdga^ however, canied her off fi'om the place in 
which she was secreted (Gedmg Mr ah ala) which produced 
a war, wdiereiii he was victoxious. The other war xvas with 
Ralncdna^ who attacked Min at Mausjntfi : in this Rakwdna 
was taken prisoner and confined in a cage ; but on the solici- 
tations of Ms father, Bahdr^ he xvas forgiven, and al- 

lowed to return to his coimtiy, on condition that neither he 
nor Ms descendants would ever again make war on Arjuna 
JVijdya. 

Wisnu afterwards quitting the body of Afjima Wijdga 
became incarnate in the person of Rdma^ son of Ddsa Rata 
(who when young was called Murddka) ^ entering the body 
of his mother during conception, and coming into the world 
with the child. About the same time Bat dr a Basuki^ who 
had a son named Basivtirat, united to Bramdni JVdti, be- 
coming sorroxx-ful, quitted Suraldya^ with a determination to 
follow the foi'tixnes of Wisnu^ who after quitting the body of 
Arjuna Wijdya roamed for some time round the skirts of the 
earth until he fell in with Basuki, Wimii then said to him, 
there is a Riija of Mdndra-pura, named Bdsa Rdta^ ■who 
has two wives, named Bewi Rdgu and Mamm-darL I am 
yomiger than you, but on earth I must be older. I will en- 
ter the body of Rdgu^ and become incarnate in the child 
she will bring forth ; do you the same with the other,” 
Mdnwa-ddri was delivered of a child named Lakammdna^ in 
which Basuki accordingly became incarnate. 

[The portion of the work, which also includes a relation 
of the feats of Bdli son of Gotdma^ the founder of Astinoj 
brings die story down to the period of the poem of Rdmm. 
The Mstory is then carried on to the period of the Penddwa 
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Lima or Brdta Yudha^ and may be concisely stated as fol- 
lows:] 

Baswdratj son oiBasukij bad by Bramdni JVdti two sonSj 
Mdmi-Mandra and The daughter of Manu- 

Madewa^ named Slrdti^ was married to Bramdna Rdja^ and 
jBrom this marriage proceeded Rahwd?ia. The Penddwa. 
Ihna were tenth in descent from Mdnu-Mandra^ as in the 
following ' pedigree : 

1. Mdnu^Mandsa^ 

2. TrUrushta, 

3. Parikenay 

4. Siitdpay 

5. Sa-%nitTam^ 

6. Sdicri, 

7. Ptilasdra^ 

8. Ahidsa^ 

9. Pdndu-dewa Ndta, 

The Treia Yoga or second age, is supposed to have ended, 
and the Biiapdra Yoga^ or third age, to have commenced 
on the death of Rdma^ which happened about the time of 
Sdkri, 

The Wiwdlia kdwi is a regular poem, and contains three 
hundi*ed and fifty-five or metrical stanzas. The subject 
is as follows: 

Eraiig j5d?/«had a son, whose form was that of di.Rasdksa^ 
and who became sovereign of the country of ImaAmantdka^ 
under the name of JDetia Kewdcha. The father, desirous of 
getting rid of him, urged him to go to fStirendra Budna, in 
search of a flower, called Turdng'^gajdti^ which was worn by 
all the Widaddfu. The Rasdksa accordingly goes in search 
of it, and no sooner comes into the presence of Batdra Guru^ 
than a Widaddri sitting by his side, named Prdha, the 
daughter of Batdra Sdmha^ presents one of these flow^ers to 
him, with which he returns to his father, wdio alarmed at his 
success, immediately delivers over to him the government of 
his country. 

After DMia Kewdclia had thus become sovereign, he de- 
sired to be united in marriage TOth the Widaddri who had 
given him the flower, and dispatches a Rasdksa named Ko- 
Idngkia^ with a letter addressed to Batdra Guru^ soliciting 
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Sn^.'PrMm.m/mBmsLgey and tlireatening to destroy the hea- 
vens in 'case of refiisaL When the messenger reached Su- 
rMdra Bmima' he presented the letter to Bat dr a Sdkra, who 
knowing its contents, without reading it,, immediately replied 
ill a': rage, then let your sov.ereign carry his threat into exe- 

cntioii, for Bitdra G4ru will never consent that a Widaddri 

be iiiaiTied to a RmdkmP 

T^Tieii the messenger had disappeared, Sakra com- 

iminicaled to the gods the state of affairs, on ivhich Batdra 
Gfiru became enraged. As be curbed his passion, Nardka 
becomes disturbed ; smoke issued from its deepest recesses 
and the heavens rocked to and fro. Resi Narada then ap- 
prised Bafdra Gfiru that there was a man on the earth, named 
Bagaican JVardlnmgsih^ or Mtiardga^ who had long per- 
formed Ills devotions on the mountain Indra-kila^ and sug- 
gested that it might be better to employ him against Detia 
Keu'doha than for the gods, wdio were ignorant of the art of 
war, to aw'ait in heaven the coming of tlie Ramksa. Batdra 
Glim approves of the suggestion, and Rest Nardda descends 
accordingly to Indra-kUa^ accompanied by seven WkladhriSj 
in the hope that by the influence of their charms, he might 
succeed in abstracting Wardmmgsih from the severe penance 
which he ivas performing. The names of the Widaddris 
who accompanied him were Wilotdmay Lengdeng- 

Mandmia^ Sumartdka^AngH^npunij Su Praba-sim^SindBer- 
sa-7idla. In their train followed a thousand of the young and 
beautiful maids of heaven. 

Warduungdh ivas performing a long and rigid penance, 
for the purpose of recovering the kingdom of Asima ; and 
when Nardda aiiived at Indra-kilaj tlie sun had climbed 
half way up the heavens. The Widaddris immediately dis- 
played their charms, and employed every artifice to attract 
his attention, but they could not succeed. One of them, who 
resembled his wife, even threw off her upper ganncnts, and 
exposing her bosom embraced him with tiunsport; but it did 
not avail. 

Batdra Sakra tlien descended to Indraddla^ in the dis- 
guise of a Derrise, assuming the name of Panjingrum^ and 
approaching Wardiningsih^ as if in grief, threw off his dis- 
guise, and resuming the ' god, addressed Wardinmgsih as 
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follows : My visit to you is on three accounts ; firsl, I re* 
quest your assistance in this war ; secondly, I wish to ap*** 
‘Uprise you, that Batmra will in a short time appear 
to you ; thirdly, to advise you, that when you see Batura ' 
Guruy and he asks you whether you have courage to engage 
in the war or not, you answer that you have; requesting, 
however, in return, that when the war Brdta Yudha takes 
place, the Panddim may be successful. You may then 
request two arrows, called paso pdti and trisukiy and the 
crown clidping hasimdnduy the vest dnta kasdma^ the slip- 
“ pers mdrdu kachdrma : these slippers, when you wear them, 
will enable you to dy, and to enter heaven in person. Ee- 
quest, moreover, the chariot mdnik^ v^diich is drawn by 
elephants and horses of the heavenly race (samhrdm)^ and 
called chipta waldlia^ and that if you are successfiil in the 
war with Betia Kewdcha^ Batdra Guru, as well as the 
other gods, may each present you with a Widaddri’!'* Ba- 
tdra Sdkra having made an impresion on the mind of 
returned to 

In the mean time Murka, like Peptdeh oi 

BMia Kewdcha, who had a face like a hog, received orders 
to lay waste the moxmtain of Indra-Ktla, He no sooner 
arrived there, and began to destroy the cultivation, than 
Semar gave information of it to Wardimngsih, ndio coming 
forth with his bow and arrow, immediately struck the Ra^ 
sdksa ; upon which Batdra Guru appeared in the form of a 
forester, holding in his hand a bow without an arrow. Then 
struggling with Wardinmgdh to withdraw the arrow with 
which the Rasdksa had been struck, each pulled at it ineffec- 
tually until a quaiTel ensued, in which Batdra Guru accused 
Wardinhigsih of having a bad heart, and of following the 
dictates of his Ckuru BHi/rna, who was at Astina, and who had 
a crooked nose and mouth. Wardiningsih being enraged at 
this, a severe combat ensued, when Batdra Churu having laid 
hold of his adversaria’s hair, the other attempted to retaliate, 
on which Batdra Guru vanished. A fragrant odour imme- 
diately arose, and Wardiningsih reflected upon what Sdkra 
had told him, and instantly perceived a bright arch, like the 
rainbow, with Batdra Guru appearing within it, attended by 
Resi Nardda and a suite of Widaddris : bowing profoundly 
to the ground, he felt himself permitted to approach the deity 
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and kiss kis feet; Batdm ■ Guru tlieii informed him of his 
object in coming to Indra-kUm^ and requested that lie would 
3iiake war upon Detia Kewmha^ irho was the enemy of the 
gods; to which Wardinmgdh consented, making the re- 
quests ivliich had been suggested by Batura Sdkra, To 
these Baidra Crdrm assented, adding, If you have success 
in this war, I will appoint you sovereign of the heavens for 
“ one year. You shall have power over all the gods, and the 
IFidaddrii^ shall be youi’ aitendaiils ; and as long as you 
li^'e you shall have power to visit Saraldga at your plea- 
siireT This said, BaMra Guru disappeared. 

On the next day Wardinmgsih prepared for his journey to 
Ima imanidka^ the country of Delia Keitdeka^ and on his 
way thither fell in with the IVidaddris^ Su Praha and JVild 
Tdma^ wlio had been sent l>y Batdra Sdkra. JVardimngsih.i 
on his mrival at the Masdimds capital, commissioned these 
Wnhul dr is io enter the palace and feign an attachment for 
Dtitii Keiedchti. Ditm Kewdcha no sooner beheld them, 
than being thrown off his giiard, he declared, that the object 
of the war being thus attained without trouble, he w’oiild enjoy 
himself at his ease. Then dressing liiniself in his princely 
robes, and perfuming himself as a bridegToom, he approached 
Su Prdba^ and taking her on Ms knee cliaunted a song, which 
so delighted hex that she fell asleep. Wardlmngsihy on this, 
entered into her ear-stud, and aivoke her. Detia Keivdcha 
then urged her to gratify his passion, but she refused, and re- 
quired, as a mark of confidence, that he would trust her with 
the secret of his power. This he refused, until she was about 
to stab herself, when he whispered in her ear that he was in- 
vulnerable except within his throat ; if any one injured that 
part in the least he must instantly die. Wurdiningsih thus 
ascertaining his vulnerable point, escaped with the Widaddrisy 
and ascended to Baidra Sdkra in Snraldga, 

Delia Kewdcha^ then collecting his forces, proceeded to 
the war with a countless host, lajing waste the country, until 
he arived near Tdnda Wdrit^ where lie halted to make pre- 
parations for the attack. The heavens now shook, and Ahs- 
rdka emitted smoke. The gods trembled with fear, and the 
wind, charged with the gross stench of the Rmdksay almost 
overpowered them, 

Wmrdiningmh having .arrived at the abode of Sdkra^ the 
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-great hell' /ffai'UtiJ was struck^ when the gods imniediatel v 
assembled. The forces of Sitmldyit then moved on, IVardi- 
nmgsih following in a splendid chariot Having thrown off 
the PmidUa^sgaimerit^ he now appeared richly clothed in the 
character of Arjtma, adorned witli gold and costly gems. The 
chariot had formerly belonged to Rama ^ and had been pre- 
served by Batcira Guru^ when Rama committed himself to 
the flames. 

The battle commenced, and the forces of the Ramlcsa being 
most iiiiinerons and powerful, were about to carry all before 
them, when Gatot Kdclta arrived, and taking part with Waf- 
dimngsiJiy turned the tide of tire battle in favour of the gods, 
plucking up the mountains by the roots, and casting them 
upon the Betia Kewdcha escaping the general 

overthrow, and attended by Secha Tung^gdray shot an arrow 
at Wardinmgsihj which the latter caught under his aiin, and 
feigning death, fell to the ground. Great was the grief of 
S^mar and of all his other attendants; but Detla Kewdcha 
approaching burst out into a loud laugh, when Wardinmgsih^ 
who had watched his opportimity, observing the Rasdlmds 
mouth open, instantly rose, and struck the arrow into it, and 
so killed him. 

Gatot Kdcha^ who, in consequence of the absence of 
Arjuna on a penance for three years, had been sent to recall 
him, and who had discovered him by the appearance of his 
attendant S^mar^ now approached Wardimngsih^ and Idssing 
his feet, informed him of the sorrow of Setia and Derma 
IVdngsa at his absence, on which Wardimngsih desired him 
to return and report what he had seen. 

He then proceeded, attended by the victorious host, to the 
dwelling of Batdra Gurii^ called Bajgdriwdrna ; on wdiicli 
Bat dr a Guru assembling the gods, and permitting Wardi- 
nmgslli to approach and kiss his feet, declares to him that he 
was not forgetful of his promise, and would forthwith fulfil it. 
He then declared him sovereign of Suraldya, under the title 
Prdbu Anili Kfiti^ and gave him free access to every part of 
the heavens. Arjuna then visited the seven quarters of Sura- 
Idya, in which w^as the abode of the Widaddris^ and assumed 
the sovereignty accordingly ; while Gatot Kdcha^ proceeding 
to AmMa^ informed Sena and Derma Wdrigm of what had 
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passed. There were also present at his relation NaMla Su 
diwa^ Baidra Kresna^ Sambiiy and PancJuimdla^ all equally 
anxious to Imow the fate of Arjuna, Diwi Kfmiij the mother 
of Fmidd'Wa^ liaTiiig calculated on the death , of Arjima ^ . and 
.made preparation for burning herself in ■ consequence, was 
orerjoyed at this unexpected good news.; and Derma IVdngsa^ 
tlie sovereign oi Am erta^ gave a grand entertamment, in which 
the Bedthjas danced to the sound of the,' music, while GMot 
Kdeha related the feats of Arjdna. 

The Rama Kdici is usually divided into four parts. The 
first, called IlttBia Gm-drmig^ contains the history of Rdma^ 
Iroin Ills inianey until hisniamagc ; the second, llama Bddra^ 
from his marihage until his' .consort, *S7// Dei(a\ is canied. off 
hy RaJiicuMa ; the third, . from the first employ- 

ment otHhiammi as a duta or messenger^ imiilhc hiuilds the 
bridge from the continent to the island Antflungka-di ptira ; 
and the fmrdh, called Rammjdna (by which is understood 
Rama wlien anired at his full power), from the hegiiming of 
the war of Dana IJtga cm Lanka till tlic end of it, when 
Rama regai.ns liis ccymort Siti Dewi^ and ix?turiis to 
leaving Malum mds brother,'- Bihisdna^ sovereign Gt Ldngka. 
Of these the Rdmmjdna ' in ■ the inost. common,; 

Rama Tali lias been recently obtained from Bali. This com- 
position, as one poem, is by far the most extensive of any 
which the Javans possess. 

The mythology contained in the Rama diflers, in some 
measure, from tliat of the Kdnda. Rama is here made to 
relate to Bihisdna^ in Aridli measure but Kami language, 
that jBrdw/r, in the first instance, sprang from JVisnu; that 
ill the beginning of the world, Wima existed in that pari of 
the heavens ruiiiied AnfaMgay the place of serpents; that 
Brdma first coinimmicated the kno’ivledge of the Sdsfra. 
Nine iiicaiiiations of Wmm are then detailed : the first, when 
he appeared as Dmk Mlokdr-mo (the tortoise) ; the second, as 
Singdifi (the lion), when lie ivas called Barfma ; the third, as 
ArJiiMa Mljdga ; the fourth in JVindkitdya or Rama. In the 
fifth he was to appear* a^Kresna; and after tlu‘, sixth, scventli, 
and eigiilli, in the ninih when he would bctaane inearnate in 
die person of a great sovereign, named Prdhn Puriim. 

Anrdka Sum (the courageous child of the sun) is written in 

, 10 
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Kiwiy bmt translated into Javan, under the name' of J5i?#ia ■ 
Kalantdka^ or Emba tdlL Tlie period to which it refers is 
that occupied posterior to that of the Wiwdha^ and prior to 
, that of the It I'elates almost exclusively to 

the exploits of Buma^ who was the son of Beivi PraMwi^ of 
the: race of Widaddris, 

Dewi Bratkm being enamoured of Wumi^ her thoughts 
%vere continually turned towards him, notwithstanding he had 
I been cast out of Suraldya, One night having* dreamt that her 

passion for him was gratified, she conceived a child. She 
afterwards heard in her sleep a voice sajdng to her, Descend 
^^ to the earth in search of for JVisnu is become in- 

i “ carnate in his person : his colour is deep black,” She 

j descended accordingly; and established herself at Pmjti- 

I iSksna, where she was delivered of a son, whom she named 

j Buma Kalantdka. When he arrived at maturity, she in- 

formed him who was his father, and when he discovered him 
he was received^ and acknowledged by him. Kresna had 
aftenvards another son, nwied. Sd/mha^ who having insulted 
the wife of Buma a quarrel arose between the two brothers, 

J in which Btmia put Samba to death in a most disgraceful 

; manner, mangiiiig and exposing his body. Kresna^ enraged 

j at this, threw his Chakra at Bmna^ deshing Gdtot Kdalia to 

I raise him from the earth the moment he is struck, lest the 

; power of his mother should restore him. Gdiot Kdcha obeys 

his orders and Buma is destroyed. Sena,) one of the sons of 
Pdiiduy is one of the personages of this poem. 

The history of the succeeding period is contained in the 
f Brat a Ytidha^ or holy war, the most popular and esteemed 

work in the language. This poem is identified in its subject 
with the Maluibdrat of continental India, in the same manner 
' as that of Rama is with the Ramdyan, An analysis of this ■ 

poem will be given under the head poetry. 

Next, in point of time, to this story, follows that of the 
poem called ParaMsii^ which abounds with the praises of 
I that prince, who w-as the son 'of Bimdnyu and grandson of 

Arjma^ and is descriptive of the tranquillity and happiness 
which imh^ersall}' prevailed during his reign. It also conlams 
‘ an historical relation of the sovereigns who succeeded him, 

f F f *2 
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aiicl brings clcnra tlie lmeof princes from Parikhit tbroiigli 
ten descents to x4ji Jdya as follows. 

— Parikhit. 

L Smna WiehUra, 

An0mg Pria, 

3. JJMdma. 

4 . ' Madiwm^i. 

5. Mkena 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

'9. Sdma JPickdia. 

10. jij I Jdya Bay a. 

It was during the reign of the last of ill esc princes that 
the first intercourse with Western.' India is sii|>posed to have 
taken place ; an aeconnt of the historical composition relat- 
ing to a subsequent period is therefore reserved for the chap- 
ters on History. 

The Stiria Ketu (or lofty sim) contains in a few stanzas die 
histoiy of a prince, the fifth in descent fi’oin the Kurdway 
who by dint of prayer to the gods obtained a son named 
Keria Sima. 

The Ntti Sdsfra Kdwi. is a work on ethics, comprized in 
one hundred and twenty-three stanzas, each of which con- 
laiiis amoral lesson : it is considered coeval with, if not more 
ancient than the Brdfa YudJuiy and the Kdwi is considered 
the most pure extant. The modern version of this work lias 
already been rofen:ed to, and translations of some of the 
stanzas have been introduced. Tlic following are taken iii- 
discriminalely, and translated immediately from the Kdwi. 

A man who is moderate and cool in his desires will do good 
to a country* A woman is like unto Pewi ManuMra 
when her desires are moderate, and men cannot look 
upon her without delight. A Pandit a must act up to 
his doctrines ; although it may be in war and diiEculiy, 
still he must act up to what he professes. 

This must be the conduct of the Pandiia. If attacked by 
a serpent, he must not be, moved by it, nor even by a 
lion ; still the same, he must be firm and unmoved, and 
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iieither the serpent nor the lion will have power to hurt 
Mm. 

As the flower floats in the water, vso does the heart 

exist in a pure body ; but let it not be forgotten, that the 
root of the flower holds to the ground, and that the heart 
of man depends upon his conduct in life. The conduct 

- of a Pandzia must be distinguished by mercy, charity, 
firmness, and prudence. His speech should be soft and 
gentle, and in accordance with and like unto written in- 
striictioii, so as to moderate and calm the mind and de- 
sires of mankind. 

It is mean and low for a rich man not to dress well : it is 
still more mean and low for a man of understanding to 
mix with bad company. So it is when a man attains a 
high age and knovrs not the Sdstra ; but when a man, 
through the whole course of Ms life, does not reflect upon 
his conduct, such a man is of no use in the world what- 
ever. 

A man should wear that sort of apparel which in the general 
opinion is considered proper, and should also eat that 
kind of food which is generally approved of. If he does 
this, he will appear like unto a virgin, who has just at- 
tained maturity. Let him not follow implicitly the ad 
vice and instruction he may receive, but let him weigh 
them, and select what is good by his own understanding. 

In war, let there be no fear on any account, but let the 
wdiole thoughts be directed to the main object of urging 
the w^arriors to“ the attack of the foe. Moreover, let the 
thoughts be directed to what may be the enemy’s plans : 
this done, let the heart feel fire. 

When a man engages another in his service, there are 
four points on wiiich he should satisfy himself respecting 
him. First, his appearance: secondly, his conduct; 
thirdly, his intelligence ; and fourthly, his honesty. 

The most valuable property is gold ; and w^hoever has much 
of it, if he does not assist those who are poor and in 
want, is like unto a house without a fence, and he will 
soon be deprived of the property which he possesses. 

As the moon and the stars shed their light by night, and the 
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SII 21 , giYetli light bj day, so should the sayings of .'a wise 
man enlighten all around him. • 

Fo11o\t not the seeming. wisdom of a'lvomaifs discourse; 
for as a man is more pow^erfiil and better informed /than 
,.a .wmiian, it is. fitter that lie sliouH stand on Hs own 
.ground, 

A man who knows not the customs of the country (yfahja 
KagdraJ^ is like a man who would bind an elephant 
with cords made from the tmjimg flower. It is not ne- 
cessary for the elephant to be orimgecl: with the least, 
motion he breaks the cords asunder. 

Deprive not another of the credit which is due to him, nor 
loiver him in the opinion of the world : for the sun, when ,■ 
lie approaches near to the moon, in depriving her of her 
light adds iiollnng to his -own lustre. 

There is nothing hetter in the umrld than a man ivho keeps 
his word ; and there is nothing worse than a ma.ii 'who 
.swnrves from liis word, for he is a liar. The,re are five 
witnesses, ’which may be seen liy every one : Yang-amla 
m Brcimii (fire), Surki (the sun), Chmdra moon), 
Kitlu (time), Buyu (life). And they are the great wit- 
nesses alw'ays present throughout the three tvorlcls ; there- 
fore let men recollect never to lie. 

There are three things which destroy a man’s character, and 
they arc as three poisons ; the first, to disgrace his family 
or lowe.r himself; the second, to take delight in bringing 
niisfortiiiies and luihappiness upon others ; the tliird, to 
be a liypocTite, and assimie the character of a PamUiu, 

. , iSeranil wairks -havc l)ee.i.i' rece.ntly discovered in BuU^ called. 
Ayunm^ Atliyiima, Piirmi Dhjuma^ Surchn^ MMscMyagdma^ 
Kantdm or Stmlm Memuim^ Dewagdma^ Muismiri^ Talwa^ 
Wiyu JVmdha^ DdMti ICtilaMya^ Si/ihm Twrugumuj Sa^ma- 
gdma, Gandga Gmmma. Of many of these, copies have been 
procured, and the Sdsim Mendwci^ oranstitutioiis o01cH?i,have 
been partially translated into English. This is a book of law 
comprised in about one hundred and sixty seciioiis, evidently 
written on the spot, and with reference to the peculiar habits 
and dispositions of the people for whom it was framed. As 
a code of civil law, it is remarkable for the proof it affords of 
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the existence of actud property in the land ; and as a cximinal 
code, for tlie frequency of capital punishment, and the almost 
total absence of all degrading or minor corporeal punishment. 

Of the iiiore modern compositions, and which may be con- 
sidered as more strictly Javan, the following are the prin- 
cipal : 

Angrem is an historical work, which commences with the 
reign of 8ri Jay a Lmigkma sovereign of Medang Kamukm^ 
the grandfather of the celebrated Pdnjiy and concludes with 
the death of Pdnji, This is the longest work to be found in 
the modern literature of Java, and contains the most interest- 
ing and important part of Javan history iiiimediatcly antece- 
dent to the establishment of MalioTnedanism. It is composed 
in several measures of the Sekar Gmigscd^ and is usually di- 
vided into several smaller works, to each of which the name 
of Pdngi is prefixed, as : 

Pdnfi Mordamngkmig, The history of tliat part of the 
Pdnjik life, when his consort, Sekar Jayi, is carried off by a 
deity. This is replete with relations of his adventures in wmr, 
and partly written in the Sekar SSjpoh and partly in the Sekar 
GdngsaL 

Pmiji Magdt-kung relates to that period when the object 
of Pdnj'i^s love w^as not yet attained. 

Pdnji-dng^roii dkung^ containing the particulars of marriage 
ceremonies observed by Pdtnji, 

Pd^iji priamhdda^ containing an account of the success 
and completion of Pdpj 'ds love, and ending with his marriage. 

Pdnji Jdga Kasiima. This is one of the names assumed 
by Pdnji after the loss of his consort, Sekar Jdji^ and contains 
an account of his expedition to Bdliy where he regained her. 

Pdnji Chekel Waning Pdti (when young brave even to 
death) contains the juvenile exploits of this hero. 

Pdnji Norotaangsa includes the period of his life, when the 
Princess of Paha transforms herself into a man. 

Neither the date of the principal wmrk from which these 
minor compositions are taken, nor the name of the author is 
known ; but it is supposed to have been written subsequently 
to the time of Afajapdldt^ the language being modern Javan. 

Literary compositions of the higher cast are generally classed 
by the Javans under the head aiPej^dkant ot Bdbai^ the latter 
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of wliicli iiieiiides allMstorical works and clironicles ofinodern 
date. 

Sriill is a work which contakis regulations for the conduct 
and beliaviom of an inferior to a. superior. It is written in 
the langiiagej hut Artdti measure, and has not jet heeii 
translated into Javaiu- It ' is of the same length as the NtU 
Scistra Kiavi. 

Klii Prdja is composed in lire same measure as the Smil, 
and contains regulations for the con, duet of sorereigns and 
cliiefs, partly in the. Kd-wi and partly in the Jaran. 

Asia Prdja is a work, of the.- same nature and similarly com- 
posed. 

Sittdka contains regulations for heluiviom* wdien in the pre- 
sence of a superior, in the Javan language and Arldti measure. 

Xif^dra Krumcij regulations -for the good administration of 
the country, in the same language and measure. 

YMha Nagdra^ the customs of the country, containing 
rules for the behaviour of persons of diiferent ranks, in Javan 
and in tlie Artdti and Pamijil measures. 

Kamauddka contains instmelioiis ibr inspiring respect and 
fear in the exercise of authority, partly Kdiai^ partly Javan, 
and in ArtrUi measure. 

Tlie seven last mentioned works are supposed to have been 
written about the same period. The Ch andra Sangkdla of the 
Sruti is 1340 of the Javan era. From the allusion to Islam 
customs which they contain it is concluded that they were all 
eoinjijosed on the decline of MaJapdhitj at a period when the 
influence of that religion was rapidh" gaining ground. These 
wmks are in jiretty general circulation, and form the basis of 
the inslitutions and regulations of the country. The transla- 
tion already given of a modem version of the Nlli Prdja will 
serve to shew their nature and tendency. 

Jdga Langkdrti is a work supposed to have been wriileii 
by a chief of tliat name, when mrewign of MPklang Kamidan^ 
and wliich contains regulations for the highest judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

Jiiffai Mada^ supposed to have beeii wxiiUm by Jdgul 
Mnda the Puieh or mmister of Kandt divan ^ Anti id Medan g 
Kam&km^ coniainiiig rules for the guidance of Pdieks in the 

judicial department of their office.. 
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Gu^a Muduy a sinjilar work^ supposed to have been written 
bj .Gdja Muda^ the Fateh of the Browyaya of Ma- 
j.aydlmt,:\ ■ ' ' 

Kdpa Kdpay regulations for the guidance of the sovereign 
in the administration of justice. 

Suria Alem^ a similar work for the guidance of all persons 
entrusted with authority, supposed to have been composed by 
Aji Jimhon^ the first Mahoinedan sovereign of Java. 

None of the above works are wiitten in verse. They foiiii 
the basis of what may be called the common law of the coun- 
try. The translation of the modern version of the last of these, 
contained in the Appendix, will serve to convey some idea of 
the nature and spirit of this class of compositions. 

Besides the above may be noticed another work called 
Jdya Langkdra^ a romance, supposed to have been mitten 
in the time of Siisunan Ampel^ in the Javan language and 
modern measm'es. This is a moral work of considerable 
length, written in allegory, and pointing out the duties of all 
classes. 

The Jowar Mamkami is of a more recent date, and a gene- 
ral favomite : it may convey some notion of the modern ro- 
mances of the Javans. 

That is true love wiiich makes the heart uneasy ! 

There was a woman who shone like a jein in the world, for 
she was distinguished by her conduct, and her name was 
Jowar Mamkam. 

Perfect was her form, and she was descended from a 
devotee, from whom she derived her purity and the rules 
of her conduct. 

Her beauty was like that of the children of heaven f wida- 
ddru), and men saw more to admire in her, than was 
to be found on the plains, on die mountains, or in the 

Pure was her conduct, like that of a saint, and she never 
forgot her devotions to the deity: all evil desires were 
strangers to her heart. 

She rose superior above the multitude from following the 
dictates of religion, and in no one instance was her 
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heart disturbed by a bad, thought or desire^ ^.so that her 
life was without reproach.. . . 

What pity it is she hath not a lorer, for when a young and 
handsome woman obtains a Iiiisl}aiid of high character 
and c|iiali.fications 5 it is as milk mixed with sugar ! 

When her virtue was assailed by iim. PangliHin^ she was 
■astonished, and exclaimed, why dost tlioii thus take 
the cours.e of a thief? why dost thou act in this 
manner? 

.Art tliou not pro.hibited Irom doing lliiis ? forgcttest thou 
“ Ih Ihijtiy and fearesi lliuii not thy G od ? 

And thinkest thou not cither of thyself ? Greatly dost 
thou astonish me ! ■ Is not thy craidiict bad even 
. before the world? but being forbidden by the Ah 
mighty, art thou not afraid of his anger ?” 

If such be tliy desire, I can never consent to ' its indiil- 
gence, for I fear my God, and for all such deeds the 
punishment from heaven is great. 

Rather let mo follow the course pointed out by the 
prophet; let me imitate the conduct of his child 
■■ Fatima. . 

How comes it, that thy inclination is so evil towards 
me ? Verily, if my father knew of this proceeding, 
“ woiildst thou not justly receive severe piuiisliment ?” 

The PiWffMilu thus frustrated in his design, writes in 
revenge to her father, and iiifonns liim that his daughter has 
made a fruitless endeavour to seduce him : upon hearing which 
the deceived parent orders her to be put to deatlL Her 
brother is about to put 0iis ordca* in execution, when placing 
his fomd before his eyes while he inllicls the blow, he stabs 
a simill deer in lieu of Ms sister, uho escapes into the 
woods. 

With rapidity she fled to the woods, and tlien taking 
shelter under a wide spreading iret^, the still 

uirripo fruits of the forest attained maiuiitj, and seemed 
to -offer themselves as a relief to her. 
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All the flowers/ thoiigh the season for opening their petals 
was not anwecV now expanded^ and shedding their 
fragrance, it was borne by a gentle zephyr tow^ards her, 
while the hrmndra, attracted by the odoxir, sw^armed 
around, and the fragrance of each flow’^er seemed to vie 
with the other in reaching her presence. 

The wild animals of flie forest, the tiger, the wild ox, the 
rhinoceros came towards the princess, as if to watch and 
guard her, croncliiiig around her, but occasioning not the 
least alami.' 

Being in W’^ant of water, the princess put ixp a prayer 
to heaven, wdien close by her feet a spring of pure winter 
issued. 

On wdiich the saroja flower soon appeared, opening its 
petals, and oifering the shade of a pdyiing to the smaller 
water-plants floating beneath. 

Her heart now became easy; and delighted at what she 
beheld, she proceeded to bathe and perform her de- 
votions. 

The father, on his return, learns the treachery of the Pang- 
Ihulih^ and having recovered his daughter, she is subsequently 
manied to a neighbouring prince, by whom she has three 
children. Her trials, however, are not yet at an end, for being 
on a journey to visit her father, accompanied by the Pepdtek 
of her husband, who is ai^pointed to guard her on the w^ay, 
the Pepdteh forms a design upon her virtue. He is repre- 
sented as saying : — 

If you, oh princess, submit not to my desires, it is my 
determination to put your eldest child to death.” 

The princess on hearing this became so affected as to be 
deprived of speech. 

^ IVhen the Pepdteh again repeating his threat in a solemn: 
manner, . 

She replied, what would you have me say ? Whatever 
may be the will of God I must submit. If my child 
is to die, how can I prevent it ?” 

The Pepdteh, on hearing this, forthwith drew his sword, 
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.and slew the child, again demaiidiiig ' of the princess 
\¥hether she would ' submit to Ms desii-es ? To which she' 
. answered, No !” 

■He again iu*gecl her : but' the princess hanging domi ' her 
head was silent, and in the hope that God would give 
her resolution, her mind became more easy. 

The Pepdteh then shaking. Ms sword before the princess, 
again inged her to submit, threatening that if she refused 
he would slay her second cliikL 

But the princess could only reply, you must . act as you 
“ say, if it is the will of God that you should do so.” 

He then slew the second child, and again urging her to 
submit,. threatened, in case of refusal, that he would slay 
the third child, then at her breast. 

Snatching the child from her arms, he put his tlii'eat into 
execution, and the blood flew on the motlieris face, on 
which she swooned and fell to the ground. 

The Pepdieh having succeeded in recovering her, again 
attempted to efiect his purpose, threatening that if she still 
refused he would slay her : to this the princess at first 
made no reply. 

But placing her sole reliance on the Almighty, a thought at 
last struck her, and she said : 

Do as you will with me ; but seeing that I am disfigured 
with blood, allow me first to bathe in an adjacent 
sti'eam.” 

The Pepdieh assenting to this, she went away and effected 
her escape into the woods. There she remained in safety, 
until discovered by her husband, who in revenge put the 
three children of the Pepdieh to death. 

It has already been shewn, that notwithstanding the inter- 
coiusc which has now subsisted for upwards of four centuries, 
and the full establishment of . tbe'-Mahomedaii as the national 
religion of the country for. upwards of three centimes, the 
Arabic has made but little or no inroad into the language ; 
and it may be added, that the Axabic compositions now 
among them are almost exclusively confined to matters of 
religion. Books in the Javan language are occasionally 
written in the Arabic character, tod then termed Pc//m> but 
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this practice is by no Bieans general. The was first 

translated, or rather paraphrased, about a century ago, and 
rendered into J avail verse by a learned man of Pranardga^ 
to whom the tit|e of Kiai Pranardgci in consequence 
given. , 

Arabic books, however, are daily increasing in number. 
The principal works in this language, with v/hich the Javans 
are at present acquainted, are the ZTmid hrahin^ by Sheik 
Usuf Sanusi ; Molidrrar^ by Pnan Ahu Hcmifa ; Mania 
Taleby by Sheik Islam Zaeliariah; and Insan Kamil, by 
Sheik Abdul Karim Jiii. The doctrines of Sheik Mulana 
Ishak, the father of Susdnan Gzri and one of the earliest 
missionaries, were those of Ahu Hanifa^ which are the same 
as the Persians are said to profess ; but these doctrines have, 
subsequent to the time of Susdnan Girl, been changed for 
those of Shajihi. There are, however, some who still adhere 
to the doctrines of Ildm/a / but their numbers are few, and 
the chiefs are all followers of Shajilii. The number of Arabic 
tracts circulating on Java has been estimated at about two 
hunched. 

Several institutions have been established in different parts 
of the island, for the instruction of youth in the Arabic lan- 
guage and literatme. At one of these, in the district of Pra- 
nardga, there were at one time (about seventy years ago, in 
the time of Pdku Nagdra)^ not less than fifteen hundred 
scholars. This institution has since fallen into decay, and 
the number at present does not exceed three or four hundred. 
Similar insitutions are established MeldngH, near 
idrem, and at Sidamdrmar, near Surabdga ; and at Bantam, 
about eighty years ago, there existed an institution, of nearly 
equal extent with that of Pranardga. 

Literary compositions are almost invariably written in 
verse. The measures employed are of three classes. First, 
the sekdr ^ kdwi, or ineasmes in which the kdwi composi- 
tions are generally witten ; secondly, the sekdr sepoh, high 
or ancient measures ; thirdly, the sekdr gdngsal, or five 
modern measures. 

* Sekdr literally means flowers, and is the usual term for poetry, 
flowers (of tbe language.) 
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A complete stanza is termed a pAda (literally a foot) j a 
line is termed uhAra ; tlie long syllables are termed gtiru^ the 
short Idlm; and although rhyme is not iised^ the several 
measures of the sekar sepoh and gdngsal are regulated, by the 
tenniiiating vowels of each line, which are fixed and deter- 
mined, for each particular kind of verse % hy the number of 
syllables in each line, the disposition of the long syllables, and 
the number of lines in each stanza or jMcfa. 

Of the sekAr kAwi there are twelve radical stanzas, most of 
which occur in the NUi SAstm and other |)riiicipal , KAwi 
coinpositioiis. They are named : 

L Stradula wikrmdita; 

2. JAga <Mta, 

S. WaMrat, 

4. BmAnta iilAka, 

5. BagsapAtm. 

0. SrAgddra. 

7. Sekarmi. 

B. Simandana. 

9. ChampAka m AUm\ 

10. PrAwim lalitA. 

11. BmAnta Ula> 

12. Banda, ; 

Each of these stanzas consists of four lines, as in the fol- 
lowing example of the- SradtUa Wikrindita^ Ijom, the Niti 
SAstm KAwi, 

Eeng jamna di kami ta chlta reseping sanva|Traja nghmaka 
Ring shri matdia maniiara pria wawns ancle iiuiiia laiiig 
Kilut 

Yen ring Madiaiii kang pinandita niochap teloah pa desa 

prieii 

* The tegdla verse is only regulated hy the rhythm of the syllables, 
and the similarity of the vowels in the close. This similarity of the 
terminating vowels does not amoimt to regular rhyme., for ihe eoiiso- 
Hants may be totafiy difierent though the vowels are similar, as iii the 
** Spanish rhymes termed Asmumies, Tims %% and i filial, mt and 
** ealmg^ siiip and bukklr^ however inipcifect as rhymes, are all that is 
u ternfinatimi of the tegdla verse .-'’— mi the Imh' 

Vklnm, Amatk iitsearchm. 
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Yen ring niatclia nikang mosa mochap-akan wakcMira 
, siiig’a k’roti. , - 


A man wlio is moderate and eool in Ms desires will do good 
. . . , to a comitiy. ■ 

A woman is like unto Ditm Manuhdra when lier desires are 
moderate, and men cannot look upon lier without 
admiration. 

A Pandita must at all times and on all occasions act np to his 
doctrines': 

Whether it be in war or in difficulty, still he must act up to 
, . what he says., ' ' ■ ■ 

Examples of sereral other measures of the sekdr kdwi and 
of the metre will be given hereafter in the analysis of the Brdfa 
YticlluL 

Of the sekdh sepoh there are great varieties, several of which 
are exliibited in the following examples. 

megAtruh. 

{Consisting of jive unequal lines ^ terminating with the vowel sounds n, e, ii, 

and o.) 

Wong ahiirip j aywa ta | ang’gung j katimgkiil || 

’Ing kavibawan | kamukten || 

’AyW'a ta j ang’gimg gumung’gung || 

Manawa ] dinadung cblis 1| 

Kajarah | temah wurimg wong |j 

Men of this world ! give not yomselves np 

To the 2 :>leasiires of power and sensual gratification : 

Neither be vain nor open to flattery. 

Lest caught in his toils, 

Y^on fall into the hands of the devil. 

p6chung. 

(Consisting of four unequal lineSy terminating with the vowel sounds a, 

and a. 

Dcnprayitna j wong agung [ ajapitambiih [| 

Baraiig j railing praja j| 

Kawriiliana | den atiti || 

Supayani j ’ing tindak aywa j ng’alentar i| 
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, Watcli well, ye great, and be not nmiiiiidM . 

Of wliat takes place in the country ; 

Blit observe it narrowly, 

That the administration of it may not be neglected. 

balAbak. 

{€misistmg of threee long lines y emli termmatmg in %,) 
Woiigaliiiiip 1 aja anggimg mang’an minfiiii j jarene:]j 
Ananimglml | ,ing drla kang tan sayogya j gaweiie jj ^ 
Laimiii ora | iiig naiika mangsa Kala | Ealaiie [j 


Men of this life ! devote not yourselves to the pleasures of. 
■ eating and drinking ; 

For it is a passion of which the indulgence is vicious, 
Except on gi^and and particular occasio.ns. 

KIjSWA WIEANGRONG WIRANGRONG. 

(Consisimg of six UneSy terminating in the vowel soumkiy o, a, i, a, and a). 
Lii- dawiih damih | ing naargi |j 
Sang d’yah parayang j paroyoiig jj 
Supe diik aiiiandak j wastra ng’raiigkiis |1 
Kawingkin kang wentis |1 
Lumarap [ kadi kilat (( 

Miimb padang | Kang paseban jj. 


Stumbling as she y'ent, 

Tlit^ Princess walked with faltering pace. 

Laying hold of her under gaiinent, she nneoiiscioiisly d,rew. 
' it up, 

When from the exposed calf of her leg 
A ilash like lightning darted, 

■^Yhich illumined the Hah of A,udience. ■ 

■ . ^sgmeeIr.. ■ V. . 

'■".fComhting' of eight lines, ending in the vowel sounds 1, a, a, i mui eX 
Gugiiiiungkln | lor-w’^etan tuhii ’angrauit jj 
Pinarigi ing sela kakarang’an Jj 
Pandan-janma | jinembjangYin |j 
Sri jata. wimijil | wujil || 

Pisang talar | lit tunjung j , Sikari j 
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Beautiful are the hills to the north-east, 

Adorned and interspersed with walls of stone, 

With the pdndan jdnma growing in pots, 

And overgrown with the s^rijdta, 

And the pisang tdtar^ having a hlossonx like the tunjtmg. 

PALUGON. 

(Consisting of eight lines, terminating with the vowel sounds a, a, o, a, 
o,z,u,ando). 

Yen tan hana j adedangkan j| 

Punggawa satiya agung || 

Miang mantri j rempeg agolong |] 

Obah osik | ing prajeku || 

Iku aija j praja katong H 
Lawan pang’wa|saning nata || 

Tan hana j panasten kalbu || 

Nora cheng’il ] datan leniok || 


When none are selfish, 

And the great officers of state, the nobles, 

And the petty officers, are all united together, 

Whatever may be the convulsions or the troubles of the 
kingdom, 

Still will the kingdom be great and prosperous. 

When the power of the sovereign 
Is envied by none, 

All are then united and none are disloyal. 

PAU-GANGSA. 

(Consisting of six lines, terminating in the vowel sounds a, e, q, a, a, and i). 

Pada salamet sadaya j| 

Sapung gawa [ mantri Ian satriyane |j 
Yata Raja ] adii mail | andikane || 

Eh ajunan pirang prakara j| 

Kabechikan [ muring kawula j| 

Patch yunan | awot-sari || 


All will be prosperous and peaceful, 
VOL. 1. G g 
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The cliiefs of proidnces^ the Bohles^ and, the petty chiefs. 
On which Raja AcUl (the jnst Idiig) thus spoke again : ' 
Oh Yunmiy how' niany rules are there 
“ For the prosperity of the si&ject 
To which Priife/i. retimieddbr answer., 

KIjSWARINh 

(Condsting of semi Imes^ termimtiJig in the miee! sounds a, a, 
h a;, amd e). 

Sampiin katah | anijasat wadya prabu | 

Baiik iig’egimg’ena .|j . . 

Tiirasiiig n^n.g | hangsa liihiu* [| 

Yen tiiraisng | hangsa andap || 

Xang’iiig prajnigi .| kmaiiti |j , ■ 

Den pratela ] Mug paneja jj 
. “ Ang’inggaliaken j %vad’yaiii jj 


Treat not the subjects of yoiu majesty witli cruelty, 

But respect 

The descendants of honoiarable families; 

To the descendants eyen of low families 
Also shew Mud teatment ; . 

Yet be careful ho'w'you take .a liking to any one, 

And raise him in the world. 

MAHIBA LANO’IT (the bcffalo nr the.sky), 

fConsistinrf of fee lines ^ termmating in the mwel sojiuds e, a, ii, and o). 

Yen sampuii j wonten kagiinaiie |j 
“ Miang krapramranipim |j 
Punjullng j sasami sami jl 
Paiites jenimjung 1' kang lungguh jj 
“ Xora liiigseiii j ing piyangkdh |j 


If there is one who has merit 
And abilities 
Snipassing his equals, 

It is proper to raise him. 

And tln^re is no shame in such an act. 
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K^NYA KEDIRI, 

(Consisting of nine lines, terminating in the vowel sounds, u/i, tt, u, n, a, e, u, 

and i.) 

Inggili laiBun | dereng wontan labetipmi 1| 

Gmia Kaprawiraneki || 

“ Upaiiia yen jinimjimg’a | Inngguliipim |1 
Sayekti | kochaping jagat | datan arils jj 
“ Makan darah | yen dereng yog’ja jmmijung || 

Lan sampim j ’akarya | iurah || 

W^ong duijana [ dursileM 

Lan sampim atantim II 

M’ring pnng’gawa | mantri jaliil || 


But if one liaving neither merit, 

Ability, nor capacity, 

Should be promoted in his stead, 

Then would the world say it was improper; 

For one raised above his merits must makan ddrali 
(swallow blood). 

Make not a chief 

Of one who is a knave or bears an ill character, 

And ask not advice 

From one wdio is ill-disposed. 

Other measures, which may be classed under the sekdr 
sepoh are ih^jmnidemmig^ Imitang^gdmhuh^ kiildnti^ Idmhang, 
kdswa rdga^ rdnsang^ pawmr^dntang, ofitang’d anting^ 
Iciimdmqang^ tdmh-agung, pa-mzjil sHangHt oxkindnti^ irun- 
iTim limg-gadung^ Idra-kairisna. 

The sekdr gangsal^ or five modern measures, are those in 
which the ordinary compositions of the present day are writ- 
ten. Of these there are again several varieties in different 
districts, as follow : — 

asmabandAna, 

wliich, according to the manner in which it is channted, is 
called saUbog, jdkaUla, surup-sasi-bmem-aga, s6ndon pra- 
ddpa, 2 )aldran. 


G g 2 
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(Cmmsfmg :of seveu lines t&rminating in the mwel ^ sounds i, a, o e,, a, a u,. 

mid a.) 

Sim ’aimirwa ] la.Bg’it i2iggil| 

Dadalaii iku | pan dawa jj- 
Chok Jnrang’i [ pasti IHok li 
LmiiraM g’lii apaiias It 
Saiiadj’an lawe | petak |j ' 

I'en winedel j dadi, wulmig I 
Yen mahidu I ajonana |j 


Lofty is tlie sky,, 

Roads too are aiwaj's long ; 

Every valley is low, , ■ ' 

And fire is iiatnrally hot ; 

White tliread will even be black 
If jet you do but dye it, 

And if you don’t beliei e it, try. 

ARTATI, DAXDANO GULA, (sugar crow), or SADANA €H,ITA, 
which, according as it is chaimted, is called 7'enchasih^ ma- 
Jmib, luidar ddlang-karadumn^ hdrmig miring, gula 
t-iir, or paUmw. 

{Consisting often unequal Imes, terminaiing in the vowel sounds, i, a, e or 
o, 11, i, a 11, a, 1 and a.) 

Benjang iiigsiln j mari brangta kingkin jj 
Yqm niainala ] malaniiig kanang rat jl 
Diirjaria | diista linyoke | 

Chela j cholong chaliniud jj 
Wong aiiibigil j ng’eial katihil |j 
Kichfi kanipak karumpak ■ 

"* Babotoh j kabiitiih| 

Babangsat j pnda inalesat il 
Baya kond j mari analian — wiyadi ]| 

Dadining siisi j laija |1 


llie painful feeling of my love will only I'case 
When the wicked of the world, 

The knaves, the thieves, and the liars, 

The scandalous and those w!io steal, 

And the banditti, are all held in contempt ; 
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When jobbers and plunderers are all destroyed, 

And cock-fighters are in despair; 

When gainblers are east out 

Then, perhaps, the sadness of niy heart may cease ; 

Then may I be restored to peace and happiness. 

SINOM, SRI nAta, or PERdApA, 

which, according to the chaunt employed, is called bengak^ 
garmdel, gddimg-maldti^ jdyeng-amndra^ laharldym\ me- 
rdk nguwuh, and paldran. 

(Consisting of nine lines^ terminating in the vowel sounds f a, i, a, i, i, ii, a, 

i and a.) 

“ Wusina j ing’amban saksana || 

Layone | dewi angreni|| 

Binakta | minggah keng palwa || 

“ Indrajala j dan titihi [j 
Dening Rahaden Panji || 
u j) 0 T^ri oneng’an tan kantun 
“ Tuimit dateng kang | raka|l 
Akatah | pawong’an chdti 1| 

Kang binakta | sag*ung’ingkang rajabrana |1 


Plaving taken in his anns 
The body of the departed 
Princess Amf reni^ 

It was borne 

On board the vessel Indrajala 
By Rdden Panji. 

The Princess Oreng'^an was not left behind, 

But accompanied her elder brother, 

With many companions and female attendants, 

The whole treasures being carried along with them. 

PANGKUR, 

which, according as it may be chaimted, is termed paldran 
and kaddton. 
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(Consisting of semn Unes, terminating in the rowel somnds'^ a, u, a, ^'u, .a^ 

and i.) 

Niliaii la-amaiimg [ tiimitah f 
Daiitaiilal tmmilad ’iiig reli titi I 
Wediaiiii | den pinda | piinggiiiig I 
Dan amem 1 nayeng giti. jj.- 
' , . Paguteiia ) yen niis saiiiekta^ eng wilwiis j[ 

“ Den panggali | ay’wa miyagali [j.,,, 

“ Pilili ta j kawadeiig wadi j] 


Tlie iiiaiiiiers of men slioiild be coiTect. ; , , 

And ill adopting, an accurate conduct, 

Let your spcccli be modest and miassirinirig*. 

Wbeii tliiiiking, let your coiuitenancc a]:>pearimTii.ffl'ed; 
And nlien yoiii'' words are prepared, deliver tlieiii. 

Be iirm, but on no account bigotted. 

Lest you be held in contempt. 

which, according as it is cliauntecl, is called serdng^ rdngsmiff^ 
heddyitj madttraj and Paldrmi. 

(Consisting of sevmi lines , terminating in the mwel somch\ a, I, a, a, i, a 

and i) 

Masjide ka j kabatulali ika prayoga j| 

“ Payii j tiniru sanii jj 
Gawi kabatiilah jj 
Sigra mantuk prasamia j| 

Wong Abesali j sireng prapti | 

■ Ing nagarania I ' 

Anulia | yasa sami jj 


lire temple of KuhatMah is most excellent, 
Come, let us all imitate it, 

And build another KaiaMiah, 

They then returned to their home, 

And when the people of Abesah arrii'cd 
At their country, 

They immediately commenced the work. 
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The seMrs^ and myil 'are sometimes' classed under 

the common or modem, measures. Theibllowin,g are examples 
of those. measmes. . . 

KINANTI,' , 

(Consisting ofsiw lmeSy terminating in the vowel sound, u, i, a, i, a, and i.) 

“ Ake wong \ sanak sadulur || 

Tan kadia | Sugriwa bali j| 

Sapolah | tingkania pada j| 

Moang snara j rupa anung’gil jj 
Kadia n’gilu | Ian wayang’ga || 

Kewraii sang | rania eng ati || 


Most people have brothers and relatives. 

But not such as Sugriwa and BdlL 
Their actions and conduct were both alike, 

And their voice and form was one and the same. 

They were like each otlier even as a substance and its 
shadow, 

And the mind of JJama himself was confused in dis- 
tinguishing between them. 

MIJIL, 

(Consisting ofsios lines, terminating in the vowel sounds, i, o, e, i, i, and a.) 

Rima panjang [ memak tur awilis Ij 
Urab urab awor j| 

Lir manj’angan | katarwan solahe || 

Brang’os lemet [ yayah lir minangsi || 

Dia wirun tinulis II 
Wamani abagus || 

His long and waving hair was of a greenish hue 
Intermixed with flowers. 

His action like that of a wounded deer, 

And his mustachios fine and dark, as if pencilled. 

He resembled the picture of Wirun (the brother of 
PanJiJ, 

Most beautiful was his complexion. 
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' The follo wing are examples of sonie of the measures' adopted 
bj the inhaMtants of Ball, The three ' first are in the Ian- 
giiage of the countiy people ; the others are extracted irom 
one of their modem compositions. 

Kadi jaraii 

Paiig’arah duag mapola 
Paiig’aiig’gong niane lueli 
“ Mapelag-pelagan 
Mandadi 
Paleiig’giaii 
Atilt sayang 
Kategah-keng . 

Timdung ne balaii 
Lamput tina chamati 

Like unto a horse 
Graceful in action, 

Richly caparisoned 
With various ornaments 
Becoming 

The royal saddle-horse ; 

Truly pleasant and agreeable 
To ride, 

Plis back shewing the mark 
Of the stroke of the whip. 

“ Chahi santri 
Bajang hajang gobah iiTlali 
^ ADapati Bianu huking 
Deman hatini memadat 
Chahi 

Bajang tarima 
liyu\:^ 

Demanin chahi 
Ing’atan aw^ah 
Bikase daii santri 

Young man !. you are a santri 


*;■: Priest,. 
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Young and handsome : 

Curb your inclinations 
And don’t smoke opium. 

Young man ! 

Yet unconnected with woman, 

There is much 

To which you must incline. 

Think of yourself, 

And that you have become ^ sdntrL 
CHECHANG KRIMAN- 

( Sung hy a Mother to her Child on her Arm.) 

Niahi ayu kapakan maniankil wakul 
“ Kalang mabalanjar lakune manole-nol6 
Sada gisu 

Dayanin tuah kablag’gandang 


My handsome girl! in bringing a purchase from the 
market, 

When you have paid the price, cast not your eyes behind, 
But move quickly, 

Lest men may seize upon you. 

The follo'vving are examples from the written compositions 
of Bali. 

Sang’nata ika wus mati 
Penadang deneng joarsa 
“ Yata niilia kesa mangko 
Medal saking pupxmgkuran 
Prapta 

Heng jawi kita 
“ Awatara 
Teng’ha dalu 

Tanana wong kang ng’uning’a^ 


Then that sovereign died, 

Being destroyed by Joarsa^ 

^ This and the following stanza are from the poem of Joarsa, being th^ 
history of two brothers of the country of Sahalsa, 
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Who thereupon went out, 

Retreating by the back part of the dwelling ; 
: And liaraig aiiifed at the outside of the fort 
At, the time . . , , 

It was midnight, 

No one knew of it 


Wus lepas lampa ireki 
Haiidimg kaping parang parang 
Siimung kaking ukir haloii 
Tuinai'uniiig lebah lebah 

Mantuk * 

Maring Nagara 
Heng Sahalsa 
Sina dia 

Hikii kalang’an chobayang snkshiia 

"Wlien he had passed the road 
He ascended the mountains, 

And moTed on slowly, 

Ascending and descending, 

Proceeding in search of his country, 

Named 

Which he descried 

But here he was opposed by the will of Providence. 

In order the better to illustrate the poetry and literature of 
J ava, and to exhibit the nature and spirit of the compositions 
in the Kdwi^ I request to present the reader with an analysis 
of the Brat a Yudha^ the most popular and celebrated poem 
in the language. Versions of this poem in the modern Javan 
are common throughout the island, and the subject is the 
theme of the most popular and interesting ainiiseinents of 
the coimtry. 

The Brafa Yudlia Kawiy of wdiich the following is the 
analysis, and from which the illustrations which are inter- 
spersed axe taken, contains seven hniidred and nineteen 2'^dda 
or metrical stanzas, of fom* long lines each, the measures 
varying with the subject,, so that most of the twelve Kami 
measures are to be found in it. Considering how little was 
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known on Java of the JYaw language, and how likely that 
little was to be lost for ever, I felt a strong interest in 
analysing and translating, as far as practicable, one of the 
principal compositions in that language ; and availing myself 
of the literary acquirements of the Pmiamdahmz of Smnenapy 
to whom I have already adverted, and of the assistance of a 
gentleman of my family, and Raden Saleh^ the son of the 
regent of Semmdng^ I have it now in my power to lay the 
following analysis of this ancient poem before the public. It 
is far from being as complete, or correct, as I could have 
wished, yet imperfect as it is, it may seiwe to convey some 
idea of the original. I have endeavoured to keep as close to 
the original as possible, and have, in every instance, given 
the interpretation of the Kami, as far as it was understood by 
the Pmtambalmn. The Sanscrit scholar will probably find 
imperfections, and possibly might be able to render a better 
translation ; but it is the Kdwi language, as it is understood 
by the Javans of the present day, that I am anxious to illus- 
trate. The original stanzas are given in the Kdwi, and I only 
regret that the limited knowledge of the language possessed 
by the Panambahan himself, and my own want of time to 
study and trace the grammatical construction of it, have not 
admitted of my doing more justice to the original. I can 
safely affirm, that independent of the interest which the sub- 
ject loses by translation into a foreign language, the illus- 
trations now given afford but a very imperfect specimen of 
the beauty, sublimity, and real poetry of the original. 

This celebrated work would appear fi*om the Chandra 
Savghdla included in one of the verses, to have been com- 
posed by one Puseda^ a learned Pandita, in the year 1079. 
Some copies, however, admit of a different interpretation 
regarding the date, and the general opinion is, that it was 
composed in 706 of the Javan era, during the reign of a 
piince on whom was conferred the title of Jdya Bay a, 
^Vhether the poem was actually written on J ava, or brought 
by the eai'ly colonists, may be questionable; but the Javans 
of the present day firmly believe, not only that the poem was 
written on Java, but that the scene of the exploits which 
it records was also laid on Java and Madeira. The annexed 
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sketchy with the subjoined note^ will explain the situation of 
the ditFerent countries, according to this notion^. 

* Under this impression^ the city o£ Astim (Eastmapum) is believed 
to have been situated near the modern Fahalong^'am i Geniam Bisa, 
country of Smgkmiiy near Wiradesa; Amerta„ the country of 'Dema 
and the Pmidmva^ ntSLvJaparaj TalMndu;, the country, of Bisma, 
and Bmjar jung^ut, the country- of Bursa Sdm^ in Limmg^ Tmg^ha; 
Amang^ga, either near Kendal, or the modern Tug^ga-kerta j Fring^gadam, 

, 'the country of Bimfi!, near Famdlang ; Furahdya, the country o£ Gatot^ 
Kacha, mBx Surabaya j Mandura, the country of Bala dewa, or • Kdkrd 
Sand, the western provinces of the island Maddra, ' and Mandarika, the 
country of Salia, the eastern provinces of that island, towwds Sumemp j 
Bidra fVati^ or Indoro Wati, Krisna^s country, the modem Fati. In the 
same spirit, the modern capital of the sultan of MFdarem, called hy the 
Dutch Djocjo carta, but moi’e correctly Ayog*ya Kerta, was so named by 
its founder, about sixty years ago, after Agudya the celebrated capital of 
Rama. 

There are three peaks in different parts of the Island, which still retain 
the name of Indra Kila, the mountain on which Arjma performed tapa ^ 
one on the mountain Arjma, near Surabaya, one on Morea bX Japara, and 
another on the Ung’arang mountain, near Semdrang. 

At the foot of Semiru, the name of one of the highest mountains on 
the eastern part of the island, is supposed to have been situated the 
country of Newata, better known as the residence of Betia Kewacha, who 
reigned before the war of tho Brdia Yudka. 

On Gunung Frdhu, a range of lofty mountains inland between Paka^ 
Imigan and Semdrang, are the remains of nearly four hundred temples, or 
buildings, with the traces of an extensive city. This is supposed to have 
been the burydng-place of the ancestors of the Panddwa, as %vell as of 
Arjuna. The site of the temples was formerly called Rah tauni, the place 
wlience blood was washed, from a tradition, that when Fula Sara was 
bom, his mother immediately died, on which the Bewa came and re- 
ceived the infant on its coming into the ’world. 

In the performance of the wdyang, in which the heroes of these his- 
torical romances are exhibited, the common people of Jaicana never 
exhibit that part of the history which relates to the juvenile days of 
Kresna, from a siiperstitious apprehension, that the alligators would, 
in such event, overrun the country, these animals being supposed to be 
the transfonned follow^ers of Kd7igsa. At Pamalang, also, there is a 
similar prohibition with regard to representing Arimha, the brother-in- 
law of Binia, under a dread, that if the Bdlang should, by accident, not 
represent the story with exactness, he would inevitably fall sick on the 
first mistake. 

The country of Farakislt, after the Bratu Yudha, is supposed to have 
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hemneBi Semdrang, and on that account the Da top will not perform that 
part of the history which relates to his reign, although it forms a very 
principal portion in the performances elsewhere. 

To these superstitions may he added, that although with these local 
exceptions the wdgang may represent any portion of the Brdta Yudlia» or 
of the preceding or subsequent histories of the same class, there is a pre- 
valent superstition, that a great war will be the inevitable consequence of 
performing, at one sitting, the whole of this poem. It is gravely asserted, 
that a chief of Kendal tried this experiment about fifty years ago, but that 
the performance was no sooner completed, than his country was laid 
waste and destroyed: and also that, previous to the Javan war, the 
grandfather of the present Susunan, Bida hangkmigang^ ordered the whole 
of the Bra to to be performed at once ; the consequence of which 

was the dreadful war which ensued, and the dismemberment of the 
empire.. 

These impressions and superstitions may seem to evince, how deeply 
rooted is the belief that the scene of this poem was in Java. 

The scene of the Rdmayan, on the contrary, is not believed to have 
been on Java ; but there is an impression, that after the death of Rawdna, 
Hdnuman fled to Java, and took refuge in the district of Ambardwa, near 
Semdrang^ on a hill called Kandali Sdda, the place named in the Ramayan 
where Hamman performed tapa (penance). There is still a post or pillar 
preserved to distinguish this spot at the summit of the hill j and such is 
the superstition of the neighbourhood, that they never perform the 
wdyang representing any part of the history of Rdma, lest Hamman 
should pelt them with stones. 

Tlie annexed plate shews the situation of the principal places mentioned 
in the Brdta Yudha, according to the prevailing notions of the Javans. 


The Padawa^ or five Sons of Pmidu, 


NAMES OF THE PANDAWA PRINCES, PRINCESSES, &c. 


Names. 


Krima 


Pcmdu 


Ditoi K&nti. • • 
Btiwi Mairm. 


r Birma Wingsd 


Bhna. 


i 

Arjuna, 


Nalmla 

\.Sedhva , . . • 
Nardda.m„.‘\ 
Kdnwa. • * . (, 
Jendka * • * • k 
Par&su - . * . J 
Pancha Kmnara 
Gatoi Kacha , . 
Ahmdnyu*’ 3 
Ordwan , . • . § 
BrnptUla .. . . - . 

Saiidki 

Maiigsa Patch. 
Kakarsmia , .. » 

Sumhklra , . . . 

Destadrimnna.. 


Genealogical and Descriptive 
Account, 


An incarnate deity, %vho is fa-"^ 
voiirable to the Panddmaf the f 
particular friend and guardian V 
of Arjdna. His father wast 
brother to Ddwi Kunta • • • • j 

The sou of Ahidm, husband of 1 
Bewi Sunil and Bhvi Madnm i 
and father of the Pandmva . , . 3 
Daughter of Basukete, King of 
Madura^ &nd viiiQ oi Fdndu. I 
: Daughter of Chandra Wati^ 1 j 
; King of Mandardka^ and wife > i 
: of Fiindu* ) | 

I 

iThe chief and eldest of the P^;?- ^ 
ddwa by BM ■ Kmii } ■' 


I Son of Fdndzi by Btwi KimtL 


Son of Pdmdu by Bewi Kimti , « • • 


Diiferent other Appellations 
under which known. 


( 


' S (Iran dim. 

Janurddiia (performers of 
austerities). 

Patmandha. 

Esa. 

Wijdya mSlia.' 

Kesdwa, 


Pandu Dewa Naia. 


Bewi Mietrim. 

(Derma Kasiima, 
j Chantdka pura. 
j Gitnan tali krdma. 
{^Yudisitra. 

{ Walkaddra. 

1 JudipiUl (death seeking). 

Bayu-piitra (son of 
i strength). 

Sena (chief in war).' 

I f Palgima (of powerful' 
thumb). 

; Jay a yingrat (victor of the 

! world.) 

I Wlntardja. 

I ; Parta (the middle one), 
i I Wardmingsih (devotee, 
j enthusiast). 

I Jandrka. 

i Damarjdya (victory- 

I gi^ng)- 


Son of Pdndii by Bdim Madrbn, | 
Son of Pandu by Bhai Madrim. ! 


;in attendance on Krdsim. I 

I > 

! ' i 

Son o£ Derma Wdngsa, ! 

:Son of Bma, , ,'j 

iSons of Arjdna* \ 

,! Brother of Bewi KuniL | 

■Servant of 

■ IKing of Wirdta. | 

J King of Madurat and eldest bro- 
i ther of Kttsna* 
iSister of KrtmUi wife of Jrjma, 
j and mother of Abirndnyum 
.!Son of Brupada, 


The regal titles of Nardria^ NaranMaf Sc. are orcasionally applied 

. to the, different chiefs on both sides. 



NAMES OP PRINCIPAL KURAWA PBINCES, PRINCE SSES, &c. 


Names. 


Genealogical and Descriptive 
Account. 


Different other Appellations 
under which known. 


Brupadi . . * • . . 

Sinkdndi,m S%kdndi\ 
iSitisunddri . , , « , ^ ^ 

Iltdri.,, 

, • . 

Eeta^ Of Soita * 

Sangka*** 
Bresterdta 


Smjtddna • 

Busmdna • 
K&rna * . . . 


Jdya-dfdta* 

MUa, . . « . . 


Aswatdma • 
Krepa 


Bisma* 


Daughter of and wife of 

Bdrma-Wmgsa^ 

Do - - • ‘ do. and wife otArjuna. 
Do* • . .do. of Krema and wife of] 
AMmdnyu* 

Do. . * Mdngsa Pdteh or Wi-' 
rdtat and wife oi Ahiimidnyu. 
Son of' •••do. 

Do. .... do.. • 

Do. ....do. 

Eldest brother oi Pdndu and*) 
father of the Kurdma^ bornj. 
blind ............3 


yang drunu. 


King of and eldest son! 
of ........ 


One of the Kdru, 

Son of Batdra Suria (the Sun)* 
by Ddwi Kdnti when a virgin, | 
King of Awdng^ga 

Brother-in-law of the Kurdwa, 

King of Mmidardkaf and uncle J 
to the sons of the Panddwaj > 
Nakdla and Sedewa 3 

An aged PandUa^ revered by all| 
parties. 

iHis Son... ... ....... .. ... 

The younger brother of 
yang Deruna, 

An aged Pandit a, revered by all 1 
parties, son of a former king ' 


Sakuni * 


of Astina* • * * • « • • » a • . ... . . 

. ’ Brother-in-law of Bresterdta, 

Begedmta jThe friend and companion of Su- 

I yuddna. j 

Satla-wdtl | Wife of Bdlia and daughter of CrM-j 

nawijaya, a worthy Rasaksa^ 
Bannw&ii Iwife of Buyudana, 


Bang Wirata Suta. 

; Bresterdja* 

' Breterdja. 

' Gende 7 'ea, 

I KurupatL 
J Kurunafa. 
k Durya dana. 
f Kurawendra* 
^Korawe Swara. 


" Suria-puirttf \ (Child of 
I Arka-putrUf S the Sun). 
1 Radea, 

^ Rawi Suta, 


Norasuma (his early name). 


Buija Suta. 


4 Dewa-hrata. 
I Aria Bisma, 



NUMERICAL TERMS MADE USE OF IN THE BRATA YUDHA 


100 lidtus. 
IfOOO Etim, 
10,000 Lilksa, 

K)(M )00 mi 

i million. 000, 000 Yuia, 

' i 0 ditto •.«.•••••«•*• 1 0,000,000 Hdra. 

100 ditto. ..... 100,000,000 Memeng. 

I billion 1 ,000,000,000 Paute. 

1 0 ditto. 10,000,000,000 Chamo. 

100 ditto.. . . # *100,000,000,000 Ekscieni, 

1,000 ditto .1,000,000,000,000 Pertana, 

10,000 ditto..... .....10,000,000,000,000 Guhm. 



.AN ANALYSIS 


■■ OF 

THE BRATA YUDHA, 

OR HOLY WAR; OR RATHER THE WAR OF WOE: 

AN EPIC POEM, 

IN THE KAWI OR CLASSIC LANGUAGE OF JAVA. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The wife of Santdnu, king of Ast'ma, dying on giving birth 
to JDdwa Brdta (Bisnia)^ Santdnu asked Puldmra^ the 
Prdhu-Afiom (or younger prince), of Wirdta^ and brother- 
in-law of Aidngsah Pdti^ prince of that country, to allow his 
y^^]£e Ainharsdri^ who at that time had a child (Ahidsa) at 
the breast, to suckle and so save the life of his infant boy 
Biwa Brdta. 

Pulasdra^ offended at the proposal, went to war with San^- 
tdmi^ but was afterwards persuaded by the Deim Samg yang 
Nardda to comply, on condition of Santana resigning his 
kingdom to him; to which Santd9iu agreed. Pulasdra^ when 
his son Ahidsa was grown up, gave him the kingdom of Astma^ 
and turning hermit, went and passed the rest of his days on 
the mountains. 

By his wife AmhaUka (the old maiden daughter of Ba- 
lletma^ a hennit of Gummg Ckdmaragdnd^ whom he was 
forced to marry against his inclination) Ahidsa had three 
sons, viz. 

1. Brestardta, who was blind. 
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2. Pdndily whose head was mcHiied to one side. 

3. Aria JVidiira^ who /was.: lame. 

Pdmlu^ the least exceptionable of the tlirec sons, being 
raised to the throne, Abidsu 'turned liemiit, and went and 
passed the remainder of his daj's '..among the moiiiitains. 

On the deatli of Pchidu^ Prestardia persuaded his father 
xihidsa to allow him to rule the country during the minority 
of the Panda wa (or five children of Panda). These were 
Derma JVafi^sa, Bmmy and Arjmut^ born of his wife Dewi 
Kihiii^ and Arikfdei and iSedSica^ bom of liis wife Dewi 
diadrim. 

Drestardfa. howeve'r afterwards persuaded them to go to 
a wild uncultivated place called Amerfa^ and establish a 
kingdom there, furnishing them, for that purpose, Mith the 
requisite implements, and a thousand men to enable them to 
clear awaty and cultivate the country. 

Through the assistance of dia/n/sdh Paiiy the king of 
IVirdta (uncle to Ahidsa), the country of Ameria %vas com- 
pleted ; hut not until the thousand men had all been devoured 
by demons, of whom Pdria was the chief. 

DreMardia retained possession of J.stina^ and afterwards 
resigned it to his sons, the Knrduuy in number ninety- 
seven. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

The hundred was completed by the addition of Kerna^ the 
son of Dew I Kdnit before maniage by Batdra Suria^ and of 
Jiiija-drdia and Aswafdma. 

The incarnate Deica^ Kref^na., having been dc]3uted by the 
PandduYij whose part he takes, to propose to tlie king of 
Kardwti an equal division of the kingdom (A A. Aina between 
the Knrdwa and Panddwa, and his proposal l)eiiig rejected, 
the Panddwa go to war for the Idngdom ^diich was lidl them 
by their father, and which in Justice they ought to have had 
The Kurdtm ultimately beaten, and "tbe kingdom' of 
Asfina recovered by the Pmtdmm. 

The scone of the poem lies chiefi}- in the hostile ])laiBS of 
Karuksdira^ close to AsUntty whither it somelimcs shifts. 
The time of it is about a month, the same being the fifth of 
the year. 
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The poem opens as follows 

(Measure JagudUa,) 

1. In war ’tis the prayer of the hrave to annihilate the foe^ 

To see the braids of fallen chiefs scattered like dowers 
before the wind. 

To rend their gaiinents, and burn alike their altars and 
their palaces, 

Boldly to strike otf their heads -while seated in their 
chariots, and thus to obtain renown. 

2. Such was the prayer ipt Jdya Bdga) offer’d to the three 

worlds for success in battle ; 

Such was the resolye oi Batdra against those 

whom he knew to be his enemies. 

And the name and power of Paduka Batdra Jdija Bdga 
became famous throughout the world, 

Confirmed and approved by all good men and by the 
four classes of a t 

3. The lord of the mountains descended with all his Pan^ 
dita, 

And the prince approached him with respect and a pure 
heart. 


Awigno mastutina masidam. 

(Tern bang J%adita.) 

1. Sang sura m^ri ayajnia ring samara malyoan^ Sang’ani kang | parang- 
muka II 

Lila kembang ng^ora | sekar tajini kesalnmg’ari pejah liing | ranang'- 
ganall ^ 

Uma ning ratu malti wija nffa kun]dani nagaranmg | mdsu gesang |1 
Saliltia uti tenldasl ripu kapak}ka nlirata sulra susrameng laga || 

2. .Da samangkana kastawa nira tekeng tri Buana winuwiis jaying rana 
Kapia sabda Batara Nata sa mosu nira tekapi bmvusnia kagraha 
Ng’ka lumra ti tohor ta Paduka Batara »Jaya Baya panangga king sarat 
Maog’go sainpun ninastoakan sujana len duijawara Resi Siwa Sugata 

3. Ng*ka ragrian tumiinin Batara Giri Nata lawana sira sang’gia len resi 
Yetna sVi jiamasa mamurista mang’argia ri sira sang'a chintia nir mala 

* One of the titles of Jaya Baya. 
t Duijawara, Fandita of society or village priests. 

Resi, Pandita who do penance in the woods. 

Sewa, Pandita who fast and constantly watch. 

Sugata, Pandita who communicate advipe and give instruction, 

H h 2 ' 
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4(>S 

The deity was pleased, 'and said/ '4/:^’ J&ya be 

not afi'aid : 

I come to thee not in 'anger, but according to tliy desire, 
to endow thee with the power of conquest 
" 4. Receive from me a blessing, ■ oh my son Jdya Bmjal — 

' Hear me! In thy. country 

,,'Tliou shaft become the chief of the whole circle of princes, 
and in u'ar victoiious over the eneiiiv. 

Be firai and. fear not, for thou shaft become as a Bafiim. 
This declaration pronounced with soieninity, was trea- 
sin-ed in the memory of all the holy Pand'da oflieaveii. 

5. Thus having bestowed his blessing, the Bat dm vanished ; 
And the enemies of the prince being OYcn’coine with fear, 

submitted to him. 

Trampiil and happy was every country. The thief stood 
aloof during the reign of this princ(.% 

And the lover alone stole his pleasure, seeking liis object 
by the light of the moon. ' 

6. It %vas at tins time Puseda '^ rendered memorable the 

date, 7dsang\i kuda suda ehandrmna f, 

Yekan tiistamana Batara sa wwnis Aji Jaya Baya a^aia sang saya 
Ta tan kroda tekangku yen sira saka siing’a wara karananan ka dik 
■ 'Jaya,' 

4. Tang^gap tosna nogralia ku ri wnkang ku Jaya Baya rang’e nikang 

■Prafa. 

Satiastii pral^u cliakra wartia kita ring sabnana Jaya satni ring mosn 
Teknan iang’gen’a satmaka na ku lawan kita tulusa Batara ring Jagat 
Yekan s.abda nlra tro telasi nastoakan nira resi sang’gia ring langit 

5. Sampun inangkana siiksraa rek nira Batara telasi rainawe ka nograha 
Tanduan nut samusu nareswara pada pranata teka rihing mal>iipati 
Tnak taiidii reng sarat maling awah layata wadi risaliti sang Prabu 
Hanghcng tan udi sapsabe wang ng^atajeng teka sumllip pipajaoging 

wulan 

6. No wan don Puseda makirtia sasakala risang’akucla siicPda Cliandrama 


* The supposed author of the poem. 

f Risa^ahidasmlachmdrmm, |„,akmg 1079 of the Javan But 

Other interpretations render it 708, which latter is the date generally attri- 
buted to the work on Java, and the period in wiiieh Jrrya Baya is said to 
have reigned*— -See History. 
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When the brilliancy with which the enemy was defeated 
was like unto the brightness of the sun at the third 
, season^ 

And the mercy which was shewn to them was like the 
moonat the ML 

For in war he looked upon the enemy, as the lord of the 
wiki beasts would eye his prey. 

7. Then Batdra Siwa came and said to him, 

Tliis is the time proper to relate the war between the 
and the princes of 

A relation wdiich is not intended for the regulation of the 
country or the conduct of men, but is like siri with 
burnt lime, 

Which affects not the teeth, but gives inward satisfaction 
and delight” 

8. In former times, Nardria was the Mend of 

Na/randta Panddica^ 

And he urged them saying, Request from Stiyuddna^ 
the chief of the iYw'W. 

Nothing less than a division of the country of the 
, Kuru: 

- If he accede, it is well ; if not, a great war shall be 
“ raised.” 

9. Thus having advised he hastily departed, and quitted 

Wirdta^ followed by Satidki, 


Sang saksatari morti yen Katiga nitiamakapalaga saktining musu 
San lir lek prati pada snkla pinalaku nahurip pawijil nireng ripu 
Ring prang derpa pasu prabn pauxanira Yuni Kadung’ola ning parang 
muka 

7. Biakta cliamana pada Pangkaja Batara seiva mara ng^omastawa sira 
Yog 3 ^a mang’galaning mikat prangira Pandawa malia laga Korawe 
s’wara 

Dan Duran kawasa alip kadi s’ru pama hngi mahapu susu gesang 
I\Iang’so tan sedap panya ring waja tuhon pamurna mang'on resepi 
ng'ati 

8. Ng’ani Kala Narario Krisna pinaka seraya nira Naranata pandawa 
Since Kara Kinon lumakqua dateng’ing kumpatimang'aran Suriodana 
Tan lean don nanira inalaku rika paliani piira Nararia Kurawa 
Yakpiian pasra atut ta ratqua yedi tan pasung'a karana ning prang’at 

Buta, 

9. Dan mangka sira sigraSakari Wirata dinoliir ri ng'anama Satiaki 

10 
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He iiioiiiited Ms chariot of swift-footed coursers^ which 
sped through the air as if with wings^ 

And soon disceiiied' the city of Gujahui^u hrealdng 
tliroiigli the clouds.'. .. Sa..d.'. 

Looked her wanngeti tree tj like unto a soiTOwiiil wife 
separated from ' her iiusbaiKl. . ' 

10. The corners of the . .gateways seemed to bow as he 

advanced^ 

And their tiiiTets to beckon to Janm'fhhu to hasten on. 
The branches of the serpent flower % -waved in the wind, 
as if in obeisai'ice, . . ■ ■ . 

And all the beauty of the city of the KiirM>s appeared to 
enquire wiiether he w^ere followed by the Pa^ifhhni, 

11. But Nioxiria Kesmea had left the sons of Fumlu at 

Iflriiim, 

The appearance of every thing on the road wa>s sach 
sorrowful was the sound of the bird ehichifr^ 

And the jrhtg plant was droo])ing and fallen, bearing 
down w ith it to the ground the inUnUni flower ; 
Moumfiil ivas the moaning of the bird waliklidddhmi 
crying on the branch of a tree. 


Heng’gal prapta tekap nisacti hi turang^ga Nirata nira pinda 
hanglayaiig 

Kong'ang desa aikang Oajalitiya pura aww Kinemol laneng udan 
riwait' 

Umk warimni w'andirania kadi soka maltemoli paniog’gal ling pria* 

10, PnnclKik puncliaki gopuraiifla at-uraiig ng'aclarig’a ri sira mong’gn ri 

ng^nii 

Kadio gir ri tekar Janardana pauarabahi pataka nekang iiawe Katon 
Warna nambahi pang nikang bnjaga inagiii aim iiiimba 

kaBg*-inan 

Saksat laxmini kang purl kiiru inatakoana ri mihi Nararia Panclaw'a 

11. Dan Bahnaii kari Pandu Fatra ri Wlrata tekapira Kararia Kesawa 
Ytka soka lang’an ikang aw'anakunda manangisa sekal duiclnir iieka 
BlangkajqingmahHmdaw’iipiidaki Pandani ka inakiliisii aningWatii 
Hing king sabdani kangWaliktadahasipatbunanarigiKi pang iiikang 

talmn 


* Astim. 


t The Indian % or bmgm . 


t Nagasari. 
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12. Briglit and beautiful was the city of GajaM^i/a, till it was 

known that the Panddwa did not follow. 

The cliampdka flower was Ml blown and ready to fall ; 
The faded flowers of the tanjung were caught in the 
. spider’s webj 

And the dark beetle almost lifeless, in sadness sought 
the flowers of Angmna^ which floated on the waters, 

13. Dry was the course in which the rivulet had flowed, 

And the stone images looked in sadness at the marks 

which the water had left on the rocks. 

The shell-fish f had deserted their covering. 

And the dead shells were left on the banks by the 
retiring waters. 

14. Unlike this was the appearance of the rdwm J, which 

resembled an assemblage at the paseban §. 

On their banks grew' the dowser rajdsa ||, entwined by the 
simdrna as a golden ornament w^orn by men. 

The white flowered tdnjimg having reclosed its petals, 
hung like a closed pmjiing 


12. Kapua sa leng’anging Gajahuyari tan padulur rira Nararia Pandawa 
Hiinia champaka malugas Kusuma paksa Malabua jnrang nikang 

parung 

Lampiis tanjung ngika ng’anas layati gantung’i panawang ng’aning 
jaring jaring 

Tan patma Bramara kusa nang’isi layuani ng^asana manot yiriaking 
banyu 

13. Mangkania sani pancliurania pada soka ritayanira sang danang jaya 
Unia lek magegeng molat kapenatan rika patini lumot nikang watn 
Sangsara Karachakecliap inulati pandaganika ri pipinya tan paclon 
Ka res res ni susunya mati manolat tiba tiwati mnkar juning sela 

14. Tan mangka kalang'ang nikang rawarawen Masemu lumiating wang 

liing saba 

Tirania nadar Rajasa kayu suwarna Mamolacti atur gelangkuning 
Mang’ka timjiingi kang sekar wall ping’olani ka pada payung ping^ol 


^ Bramdra. t Kurdchekdehup, ^ Swamps. 

§ Paseban f assemblage of chiefs in front of the palace, 
li The same with the lasang^a, If The same with the masmas, 
Uinl)rella. 
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And tlie small . fish ' ..were MsHn:g with^ ^ in the 
waters. , 

15. And as he came,. 'Close to the city," the., approach was 
cleared : 

The t€un(/or flowers himg in abiiiidance like .reclining 
'pillows, 

The ianjfmg flower was open, like an expanded 

pmjiing, 

kxKlihe pMung^ w'as surpassed b? the beauty of the 
gddlng f sprouts, which shewed like the gdding 
iXowew 

10. And the W’-oods were as if no one could tell ■whether 
there was good or bad in them, and the rocks W’ere as 
if deaf and dumh. 

The beetle buzzed at a distance from the- floorers of the, 
dad ftp and the Sirt\ for it knew not the taste of them ; 

The bird chal^da played like imto the bird kioruj J, wdien 
in its glory in the woods ; 

And the joints of tlie sugar-cane attracted not the eye, 
(Measure Suanddna) 

17. Delightful and pleasant were the roads of Asilna. 

And soon on the plains § of Kitrit did the good Krhna 
arrive : 


Sarweeha pachiiring siinhnnbras ika yan pabanynbanjai marig^anti 
ring renek 

15- Sing'^gi yan maparek pnraraja raahalep alep anoluhl ri nika ng’enu 
Banonia Suraga tiilis makalasa bari tumirii nika s^inang rateng 
5fangka tinkalii patmaraga nika sayana sekara pajeng pajeng dachi 
Tan pasri tekapi petmigga(lingbnng’'niapadatiimotapawahan gading 

16. Lir taiiura bilumadika aias apindabisu tnii watiinia ring jnrang 
j\Ionya Kiirnbangl kumbangl rang’^en ado wernha reciiap*ika piispa 

ning* secia 

Chang’gang cliang*ga manidcnia chutda nachading kiong atiiwa Ka- 
lang’aning wnkir 

Teknan tan kalianan w’las harep pula nisi paha nika tan luinis mata 
{Temhmig Siumddna,) 

17. Leng’eng gatine kang j awan sabasaba j niking astina |i 
Sainantant tekOrig j legal kuni nar.arya kresnrm lakii || 


♦ A large head of bumbu. 

Chimig^ or minor. 


t Hit* gellow fmmba, 
I Tegah 
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There was he joined by the heroes Kmma, Janaka^ and 
Nardddy : 

Who were foimc^ by him on the plain, and who entered 
his, service. ' 

18. Immediately the excellent KHsna took the charioteer’s 

'.■'■seat,'.' 

Giving lip his own in the chariot to the three Fdndita^ 
and making obeisance to them. 

They returning the salute, 

Inwardly prayed for the weli^xe of Mresiia. 

19. The Fdiulitas were much pleased by taking the 

charioteer’s place : 

And as they were borne along, they talked of their jour- 
ney to the King of 

And also discussed many weighty matters, 

'Wliile mildly flow'ed their Words like a gentle stream. 

20. When the worthy Kresna was yet on the plain of 

KurUy 

Drotardja soon heard of his coming, 

And gave orders to clean and dust the palace ; 

Directing, at the same time, the finest cloths to be spread 
on the ground firom the royal seat, outside, as far as 
the great square. 

21. It w^as at the same time required of all to show respect. 
Such ivere the orders of Aria Bzsma and Dratardsfra. 


Sirang para sura makajno’a janaka [ dulur narada § 
Kapang’ge irikang | tegal milu rikar ya sang bnpati |{ 

18. Wawang sira nararya kresna numaring gwaning sarate 
Sirang parama sapta pandita gumanti mung’gweng rata 
Turawin sira telas winorsita malas mawe nastnte 
Monagya keni ayu'a sang prabu yan non nera ng’astawa 

19. Lengeng alapira daran pinaka sarati yang resi 
Tolior mncliapi doniran lari mereng narape Astina 
Datan’nia jnga rakwa gostinera sanva taPwa dika 
Lnmot wijili sabda sang resi kabe mawerna merta 

20. Sedeng anari kang tegu’’ kixru nararya kresnan laku 
Rika ta drotaraja sigra mmeng^o dateng sang prabu 
Nimitani lebu nekang pura kinon naken busanan 
Pada natara wastra miilia tekaring wang^ontur Ijatuk 

21 . Tuwen pada ginositan sira kabe kinon sambrama 
Tekap nira sangarya bisma dratarasta motns tinut 
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Sakihti^ Kernel^ Duryoddna^ alone refused to obey, turn- 
ing away and shewing their backs. 

Tins they did, perceiving intuitively that the great among 
liien was acting in concert with the PaHilatm. 

22. The various viands in the interior of the palace being 

] prepared and laid out, 

Kesdwn anired before the city, 

Wien grateful sounds struck up from ^'urious iiiiisical 
ills tiami cm ts,. 

As slowly advanced his chariot to the hall of audience. 

23. The people, desirous of Iwholdiiig tlie royal aiTival, and 

afraid of being too late. 

Hurried in crowds to where they luiglit have a view of 
him, , 

Adjusting their dress and l}ing up their hair as they ran 
along; 

And some, wlio had left the operation imiirnshed, came 
w'ith their teeth partly black and partly white. 

24. While olliers, among the -women, held up their breasts 

with both hands, 

As if they %vere going to present them to the exalted 
among men f. 

Children, too, bore along in their arms their ivory dolls, 
And caused them, -when they came to the looking place, 


Kiinang sira wi^ang ininpc’e ssakune karna duryodana 
.A|)an WTiriii niana janardana sapaksa ring fjandawa 

22. Sedeng masaji boga sadrasa sainong’gu ring jero piiri 
Samantara dateng ta kesa^va auengarepning kiita 
Lengeng tekapikang garangtinig ugamapak umong gurriita 
I'liwen rata nera rere lakunekan rlateng ring saba 

23. Ikang waiig aliarap tuiniogala risang nardiidraii daieiig 
Pada garawaian maring paBgWngangan kuiitmm 
Ana inaliapi k«sa ta pana gelung rusak riiigenu 
Dudu tanga sisik atur inaliwa katen Ian tukia 

24. Wane tangalayii manag’gari snsnnya kanvibig tangan 
Ya pwan sunga keneng janardana atiirnya nang’giwakna 
Ana nakanakan gadeng niakila)ni manihban iengkm 
Tekengpangn iigangan kinon ika mangakiia raiiia aji 


* Another name for Kremm. 


f Kresim. 
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to acknowledge and bow to him^ wbom they pointed 
out as their royal father. 

25. There were also seen anioiig the throngs those who, leav- 

ing off the duties of the toilet^ and taking with them 
their looking-glass and paint-brash, 

Appeared as if they were hastening to officiate for the 
, prince.. 

Others there were, wffiose hands contained unfinished 
garlands of flowers, which they had been making, and 
Which they seemed to be running to give to his highness. 

26. Others ran so fast, that they dropt and lost their garments 

by the way ; 

Such was their fear of being too late to see the prince 
go by. 

The overloaded ladders broke down with the weight of 
people upon them, 

And the extended mouths of those who fell prostrate, 
gave them the appearance of persons under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

(Measure Basdnta tildka), 

27. It would be endless to describe the various sights which 

presented themselves among the astonished multitude, 
Enough that the royal Kresna reached the palace. 

But it was not the palace of the King of Asima which 
he went into ; 

It was that of the Aria Drastaresta. 


25. Wane tanga payas wa’u saha sipatnia mung’geng sadak 
Yaya ngotusa raakiasan ni patane narendra dateng 
JMewah tanga ngiket sekar ana ri asta tapwan tiilus 
Sawang kapalajeng makana kusuman paninjo aji 
20. Niaii tang hamregen umirakani kenya sak ringenu 
Hires nika kasepa yan lumiyati ^alintang aji 
Kxmeng pwari saraknya mnng’ga Mrikang 
Saganya tikel 

Datan dua kawedar nekang kadi tutuknya ngato’a bo’ajeng 
{Temhang Basdnta tilaka), 

27. Tang^ek ya din ] kamining^an rarasing ] manlnjo || 

Sigran dating | nerj^ati kres|na rikang kadat-kvan || 

Tiitan dnnang | ri knninaita siran Pkangka |j 
T’kani nararjya dratarespra siran chnmunduk f 
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28. There he found assembled Drmmy Krepa^ and 

Sdlia; . ' ■ . 

As also Jr/«. WiMra^'Dratmajay 
Then quicMj before him did the Aria place 
Viands, served up in dishes .of gold set ^ with precious '■ 
stones, befitting the dignity of a prince. 

29. Delighted was the mind of Kresna^ 

When he saw the hospitable: manner in which lie ' was ■ 

tmited by the Ar?‘€i; aiidlij J5£s»i«. 

Then came the King ;of to ■, present hiin -fwdtli „ 

dainties; ■ ■ 

But his coming' was ■ fruitless, . .for Krimia would; have ,, 
none of them, spurning the offer. 

50. On -which the King of the Kunhva^ addressing the ble>ssed 

among men^* in an angry tone thus spoke : 

O ! thou pure among men, who love si to over-rate thv- 
self, '■ 

Disdaining to receive the proffered food which I pre- 
pared for thee. 

It is not fit that thou shouldst be numbered among the 
good and worthy of the eartli.” 

51. Such were the W'ords of the King of the Kimhva ad- 

dressed to Krmna, 

To -^diom, in reply, the latter said : Being deputed by 
others, 


28. Ka drona bisma krepa salya kapanggi arpat 
Lawan sang ary a widxira drata-raj’ya karna 
Sig’ran sniimng’aknl kang pasaji nararya 
Bogo paboga saha mas maul raj ’yayogb*® 

29- At'yanta tustane manah naranata Krt'sna 
,. .. . Yanton segeh, nlra pamrya makadi bisma 
Yekan dateng prabu ri astina sopa boga' :: 

Datan tinanggapka Kresma atumia uir don 

30. Yekan pananFwa kurimata risang narindka 
He sang janardana hade jiiga denta mambik 
Tan tanggamd pasaji nistnra tan panaiiggap 
Tan yiikti toteiiira sang tnhu sadn ring rat 

31. Kaling nirang kurupatin pang’ucbap ring Kresna 
Blojar janardana tlier pim ing kinongkon 


^ ■ Kresna. 
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To accept of the articles pre>sente<i to me by thee, 
would be as if I were to take poison, 

Not having yet finished the work l am come about'” 

82. So spake the pure among men, losing for a moment the 

Kresna then returned home, followed by his principal 
Mdnlri^ : 

And on reaching his residence he immediately kissed the 
feet of the wife t of 

Who very gi'aciously and kindly received the honour 
done her. 

{MeSi^sme Bmigsa patra J 

83. As soon as Batdri Kimti J perceived ATC6‘??.a approaching, 
Her mind suddenly expanded, like an opening flower, 

but immediately after became oppressed with grief. 
Then addressing the royal youth, she said, his coming to 
her was as welcome as that of the Panddwas. 

She then quickly threw her arms round the neck of the 
well-pleased Kresna^ 

34. And immediately told him of all the sad grief and conse- 
quent shame which filled her mind. 

With a choked utterance and a strenuous effort to sup- 
press the rising tear. 


Taa sambrame pang’upakara ritap’%vamng don 
Apan mamukti wisa rak Vana sida karaya 

32. Naling janardana ri sang resi sangga snks’ma 
Sang Kresna mantnki niring nira sang snmantri 
Prapt^ng gheha ngnsapi j eng nira pandn^-patni 
Sonaia b’wata thvangh t’las nira yan panembah 

(JTemhang Bangsa patra.) 

33. Saliyati ra Batagi Knnti Kresfna wabu dateng|| 

Kadi sinekari kang [ t^^as inabar|sa puwara sekeljl 
Atutu rX I n’repa snmi Iwlr sang ] pandawa dateng’a jj 
Karana nira | teka n’gol teng | gek sang teka mararem 

34. Teller awaralii geng ning dnka ngande hirisira 
Saha wnwns ira mas'ret dining luh lagi pinegeng 


* Satiaha, ■f* Kunii. 

I The mother of the Penddwa, the same with Dewi KuntL 
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“ O ! my friend and protector,” said she, thou bringest 
“ consolation and comfort to my breaking heart, 
Making me feel as happy as if I were at this iiiomeiit 
ill the delightful company of all the sons of Pcoic/m.” 
S5. Such were the words .of the great TJeici causing 

KreHMii to shed. tears.- ■ 

To whom the latter, in reply, thus spake : Crrieve not, , 
oh piincess, , ' 

What is, has been ' ordained by the Almighty, whose 
hiiTiihle iiistrameiit I am.” ' 

Tims said, he forthwith retuined, and went to the palace 
of IVdm-wkiimt, 

36 LeaTing Krmaa to the hospitable entertainment of IfY- 
dura^ u'lio administered to all his wants. 

Let us proceed to speak of the King of the Kurdwa^ 
Whose gifts had been disdainfully rejected, 

And who thereby was sorely vexed. . 

37. He consulted with Dmasdna and Sakiaii upon the sub- 
ject ^ 

But the first on the list of advisers were Krepa and 
KentcL They wishing to kindle the ire of the king of 
Kurdieaj 

Asked, Mliy should you be afraid to refuse giving up 
half of the country, 

On account of Krema^s being the fidend and ally of 
' the Fanddiixi ; 


Kita tiki bapa tambang kan laarlyang regepa Lira 
Sawiilata siiguj'u iiCwang sang I'JaBchitbimja saviika 

35. Ka wmvns ira m dewi kiinti Krcsna saba fang’la 
Sang inujaran irojar tan soba n*repa maiibi 
Sakarepa Batara niauggeh ngbvang w'ka.^t«iika 
ling'ira tlier wmantnkring g'wan sang waiwvifliira 

36. Hbieiig'akena kamanPyan sang kresnan s'denginiweb 
T'kapira widura pan rainia tut samanabira 

Da tucbapa kuranata karya sa sinala baya 
Sapaitiaji nira ernan de sang kresna tana arep 

37. Karana nira iia bemliem mVang dusasaiia sakwiii 
Maka miika kYepa kama Pyan tcngdusta maiiga|M.ii 
Lmg'ira mapa tah^' tVan ta w^a piim sateng'ab 
Apan iki E*r^pa k*resna b^yekta panda\ra sasiaih 
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38. Therefore it is that the offered food was so much 

slighted. 

'' If not accepted of (by Kresna) care not, but give it 
“ away elsewhere* 

Be the enemies of our leader who they may, oui* 
“ weapons are ready.” 

Having thus said, Krepa and Kerna depailed, and 
were followed by Ditsasdna and Sakiini. 

39. All having departed, and gone home. 

The king of the Kurdway alone and sad, 

Went to the apartment of his wife, 

Who was said to be exquisitely beautiful, even ex- 
ceeding the females of heaven, and containing more 
sweetness than a sea of honey. 

40. "^^Tien he reached the place where his wdfe was, he 

spoke not, but continued silent, 

Oppress’d with grief, and lost to every thing ; 

In this mood he remained, till the coolness of evening 
came, and 

The sun shone bright in the west. 

41. The sun about to disappear, looked as if descending 

into the bosom of the deep, 

And cast a beautiful and pleasing appearance on the 
palace ; 

But it assumed all at once a pale and sombre aspect. 
While the women within were happy and joyful, ^ 

38. Niha niki teka panian sampa ^-ke pasaji aji 
Tarinianen niki ay ^vang kew^ra metukaraken 
Sapa karika ninsuli sang nata was gati rasika 
Ling ira t%er nmantuk m’wang dnsasana sakuni 

39. Da’i moli ira kapHva ngungsir wesma nira iiwus 
Kurupati kari sokang kaneng g’wan warama ’isi 
Tuchapan niki sawang sang dewi ngant’yani ngahajeng 
Ratih ajapana voingVa m'wang yanging jeiadi madu 

40. Sadateng’ira ri dewi tan wanian aneng’akena 
Lawani wing’iti cliita sri dur’yndana na sumeng 
Lain dewasa kalnnglia tistis ng^ve kirana matis 
Ririsa dnlnra ngen mar mamVat ganda ningasana 

4 1 . Rawi mangayati inoksa kane lot masilurupa 

Dana s'mo kama tresnan ton rmnneng pnra ridalem 
Karana nerana uolih moruk pinda kamadelen 
’Lala Inmiating s^tri ring jero mahawtihawu 
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42 — 46. [Description of the loves of both sexeSj and the 
graces and attractions of women.] 

47— 50. [Moonlight scene described, with the sports and 
blaiidislinieiils of the maids of the palace.] 

[The maids of Jsfhia coniiiiiie to talk and amuse 
ilienisc‘lTC‘S bv the light of the moon.] 

54. [Midnight follows, when all are at rest, and a solemn 
stillness prevails, disturbed oiilj by the Jlmmim proclaiming 
the iiiidnigbi hour.] 

55— [Description of moniing. Sunwise, &c.] 

6*4 — 66. [S a of Kanhea^ comes fimli in state 
into the Iiall of auilieiicc to meet Kren-iHi^ who has Ijceii wait- 
ing for him there, along with many princes and chiefs of the 
place.] 

67 — 73. announces to Smjuddnd the object of his 

mission, viz. to ask for half the kingdom "of Asihifi for the 
Pd}i€Muri^ &c. The father and mother of Htnjudmui and all 
the old and grave Pand'iim recommend compliance with the 
proposal of the Pa^uldwaj in order tluit tlicre may be an 
amicable adjustment of affairs. Kerna^ Dusamifm^ Sahmi^ 
and Krepa^ shake their heads, in token of their disapprobation 
of the measure, and evince their readiness to attack and kill 
Krhna on the spot.] 

{ Measure SekarhuJ 

74. Then the servant Saildki related to Krisna from his own 
knowledge. 

That at the time the plan of Durioddam tos to take away 
his life, 

For lie had collected together and assembled his people 
in aims ; 

Whereujion Krisna issued orders for his forces to be in 
like manner assembled. 


{Tmibmg BekmhiL)- ^ 

74, Samangka yoda sa|tijijki majari sang | Kresna sacluga|| 
Ei tingka sang Durioidana arap pamfatia iiari Hira |i 
Tnwin sampiln naidang j yad\1 bala kahe 1 sfmtraiii sita f; 
IJmi rttnii s’li Kresfna kirana nikin j tan wamng^en ll 
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(Measure Basdnta tildka,) 

75. Kresna then giying way to his anger, arose from his seat, 
His passion swelling and rising within him like unto the 

fury of the god Kola. 

His speech no longer soft, was harsh and loud, and he 
represented the all~powerfol Whnu % 

His appearance miiting the force of the three powers and 

76. From his shoulders were seen to extend four arms, and 

ahove them were three heads and three eyes f. 

The power and divinity of every deity now entered into 
his person: 

Brmna^ the saints, the powerful deities, the chiefs of the 
Rasdksasy 

With the power of all the people and chiefs of the imma- 
terial wmid, and of all that possessed power. 

77. Then swaying his body from side to side, and breathing 

hard like the roar of a lion, 

The earth shook to its base, disturbing the foundation of 
every thing : 

The mountain tops nodding, and the mountains them- 
selves rocking to and fro ; 

The waves of the sea rising like mountains, forming whirl- 
pools and casting the deep sea-fish on the adjacent 
shore. 


(Tembang Basanta tilaka. See 26.) 

76. Angka kroda Kresna mang’adek sakaring paliman 
Mong’ging natar sira wibuh Kadi Kala mercliu 
Mintonakan krama niran tuliu Wisnu murti 
Lila tri wikrama maka waki kang tri loka 

76. Takkuwan cliatur biija siran tri sira tri netra 
Sakoe Batara pinaka wakira Samoa 
Brahma r^si dewa gana rasaksa yaksa sura 
Moang detia denawa pisacha manusia sakti 

77, Yekan lumangka asigap kraka singha nada 
Linda tikang siti pado lawa ng’ambek Kambek 
Yang parwoto gra gumiwang manawang ginanjuh 
Kombak way! tasi kanyakra panyunya kabeang 


* Yishnu. f Three pair of eyes. 
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78. In an instant fear md panic oyerspread tiie hundred 
Kumwa, 

Silent and speechless- they stoodj and with a pale and 
wan look, which extended to the prince Kenm himself. 
Even St}j/Hddna and YnytHsu lost their senses from fear; 
They remained as wiOiout life, and having no will of 
their own. 

70. It was then that Drmm and Bmmm^ and the good Pan- 
diki XmrldMf 

Oifered prayers and praise, and sprinkling a shower of 
sweehseented flowers before him, 

Tims entrcatecl : ^^Are you not, in truth, the God of Day, 
why become .'greater ? ■ 

Have mercy upon the world and all that it contains. 
80. “ If you resolve upon the destmetion of Kunmaia-j his 
destruction must ensue ■■ 

** But think once, more' of the agreement of NaJidrm 
“ Bmia^ 

And of tlm pledge, of BrupAdi^ who has vowed not to 
bind her hair 

Until she shall have bathed in the blood of the Imn- 
. dred ■ 

8L At this the god relented, and his heart became softened 
Yinhcn he listened to the words c^f the holy Emma"; 

For the wisdom of Krdsna was pleased with tlie praise, - 


78. Tanduan kawiis gatiai kang sata Kurawa ras 
Diem tan pasakla inawenes Xarepa Kama Nata 
I^langkang Siiryoilana Yuyutsu Wikaraa moreha 
Bkk tan geseng tekap irang arepj llangnia 
79- Ng^ka Driina Bisma ngknlwe resi Narada dl 
Asrang mang^astuti umong saha pnsjm warsa 
Blojar Batara liarl ayowa magnng weynag ta 
SHvasta nlkang Buana kasiM tnlihenta 
80. Yeclkii kita mejaliani kurunata nang’ga 
Balma pralitnia gati sang Prawaria Bima 
Bloang Dropadi basa matan pag*Iuiig gatiaia 
Yen tan paliadiusa rirah sata kuraweng pra.ng 
81 Da kantananya lesuaen poa geleng Baltra 

sang watak tesi iawan pimaarsi Biaina 
Kwuaya hr# '»ira Er^am reisan piniija 
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And in an instant he resumed the form of Nalidria 
Kresna. 

82. The Panditas then went each his way, 

And Krisna proceeded to the dw^elling of the widow of 
Pdndu, 

No soo^m^ arrived than he said: I offered my 

advice to the princes of JSra, 

But they have resolved to be destroyed in battle. 

83. “ Siichj O NarandtiDdwiyh ihe coiiiduci of Kurund^^ 

To him the princess then replied, - Inform my sons, the 

“ sons of of this : 

And since they must fight, let them select warriors who 
cling to life ; 

And let Swdrga receive those who may fall in the 
war.” 

84. Thus spake the princess to Nalidria Kresna^ 

Who closing his hands in respect, requested to withdraw. 
Then quickly mounting his resplendent chariot, 

He iollQWQiihj Widuray SanjdyaymidL Yuyutsti, 

85. Km'na alone was seated in the chariot by the side of 

Krema^ 

And him he advised to follow the cause of Pdndu. 

But the Prince of Wdng'ga replied: I hold to my 
“ resolve, 


Eap saksana noluya rapa Nararia Kresna 
82 . ^Ngka tant tinut nira muli resi sangga suksma 
Sang Kresna mantuk knmari sira Pandu Patni 
Sigran teka jari wiang nira Kura wendra 
Kewalia mayun nirikang rana matia ring prang 
83 - Yekan pasabda Karuna Naranati dewi 
Beta siasi wara-akan ta ripandu Putra 
Heng sura darma ngosirangnia matoba jiwa 
S’warga ngola pej ahimatdia nikang ranang’ga 

84 . Nahan wuwus narepa wadu Rinararia Kresna 
Yekan tinut nira napatgata semba amit 
Sigran mijil sira tohor mahawan rata bira 
Sering lawan Widura Sanjaya len Yu3uitsu 

85 . Sang Kama rowang nira Kresna aning rata krem 
Sinoe kinoni tumota ri Pandu Putra 

Dan sang Nararia Riawang’ga kedah sudira 
I i 2 
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And long to try my strength in battle against KintL^'^ 
81]. Snell was the speech of Ntmtpdii Kerna^ who would not 
hear but of war ; 

“ lb ilie bailie will I go^for I pant fur war^ and instant 
war. 

111 the fiftli season, and on the first day of llie moon, 
shall the war coimneiiee, ■ 

And ere the tenth night of shall it be tenni- 

naiofL” 

S7. EmtiHMtii having thus declared himself in speech bold 
and fierce,. ■ 

Rer|Ui‘Klefl to depart in company with IVidum ^ 
and 

And said not a word until he reaelftl his home. 

gave sjieed to Ids course and Wirnt on. 

8B. Nartfpaii Kremni spoke not a word as in* ])rueeeileil ; 

But Sn when she heard the inlelligencts 

Became sad at lieart that her cliildreii should go to nar. 
And well she recollected wiial Knlsua had fonni*rl}* said. 
89. This she thought should he ilio course of XurmuUa 
Kerna^ 

Me should not listen to Kumndia^ for he is bent upon war ; 
And thus she advised her son, Arka Piira 


I^laycm makola gtina sakti kwan kiriti 
80. Xaiian wmni.-? Xarapati Kama wiyaiig taaaraoa? 
Metoeng ranrmg gana jiiga lieng iijar uenigia 
Blamiii taneng kalima tue sedang tiimanggal 
Kapuati Blasainiiiina mpaudia {ladiiia Kresiia 
Sb Kalian wuwiis Kawisiita piakakas ra-sania 
Blmiioet kwan Wuliira Sanjcjya leti Ynyutsii 
Tan wamaiian Sira wiiwos tekar'mg swa wi‘<ra;i 
Lampa Janarckma inakiii kaki’Kis kamantian. 

88. Ba titanm narafmti Krism sadang lumampa 
Sri Kiieti lioja tana yeki rengkn kamantkn 
Sokan rasi wekan nlran Eiljiling’ ranang'ga 

ilataiig nerepati Kremn, matakoii ningde. 

89. Ka cloiiiran fiarari Sang Naranata Kama 
Motiia kumoiia Iviirunata tanagrali licog prang 
KbrII yaling nira mows ris^gArka pntra 


'* ■Child of the siiii. 
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For Blie had borne him when yet a virgin. 

90. But Kerna would not hearken, but averted his head. 

His wish was that nothing should avert the war ; 

For he feared the loss of his character for coinage. 

And he had received great benefits from the princes of 

Kora, 

91. The widow of Pdndu then departed in grief, 

And in silence bent her way to the abode of Smndntri, 
Jmmrddna^ meanwhile, continued Ms course 
Attended by Satidki, the good and the brave. 

92. So rapidly did the chariot go that the time could not be 

counted, 

Till reaching IVirdta, he met the assembled Panda wa. 
To them Kresna related, that the people of Asthia re- 
jected his advice. 

And were resolved upon trying their prowess in war. 

93. Transfix’d with rage, the sons of ike Pdndu, 

Bmia, Arjuna, Tenakula, spoke with fierceness and de- 
fiance, 

When they heard the ot Pdndu Pdtni 

That they should try their powder and skill in w^ar. 

94. It was then that all the assembled princes 
Consulted and declared for w’^ar. 


Biak tan nanak'nira ri kalaniran sixkanya. 

90. Dan Kerna langana saha dara lot manamba 
Mang yang ritan wurunga ning mijMng ranang’ga 
Kak satrian jiiga palai yuana ling ning raswi 
Apan kalindi anisih nira kora wendra. 

91 . Na etu Pandii day eta nnmuli sasoka 

Tan wanianan sira teking graka sang Snmantri 
Lampa Jenardana mowa ^ravusen wisata 
Siring lawan prawara Satiaki weresni wira 

92. Heng’gal wawang tanuchapan takap ping rata dras 
Prapteng Vf irata katamo nerepa Pandaiva hem 
Ng'ka kesawa jri wihang nira Astinindra 
Maynan mang^ongsira yasa takran prabawa 

93. Yekaii padang getam masabda sapandii pntra 
Bimar, Junar, Yenaknla s’ru lawan sang'anten 
Tekwvan deng^ar ripawakas mira Pandn patni 
Motus mang’on sira yasi teng’a king ranang’ga 

94. Mangka watak ratu sapaksa risang narindra 
Kapna sarak wnwusiran mijiling ranang-ga 
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And Dnipdda said to Ms son^ the prince of Wirdta, 
Give orders and make ready the warlike implements, 
collect the cMefs and waniors.” 

(Measure SragddraJ 

95. At the dawn of day, the Panddwa arose and march’d 

forth from the capital of 

Eesplendent as the morning snn, when rising above the 
mountains, he fii*st sheds his rays over the earth ; 

In mimhers great, compact, and like an overwhelming 
sea. And a sound, like distant thunder in the hills, 
Was the sign, that the elephants, horses, and chariots, 
with the rich and splendid trappings of gold w^ere in 
motion. 

96, Many and numberless w^ere the flow^ers scattered in 

clouds upon them hy the Pandita ; 

Loud was the sound of the martial strain, breathing vic- 
tory and triumph to the sons of Pdndu. 

And when the flow^'ers ceased to fall, there arose a strong 
wind, as if propitious to their march ; 

For the gods were assembled on high, and wished them 
success in the w^ar. 


Ayulie nuchap Drupada simu Wirata patra 
Sabda nomangkata ri kalanikang pranata 

{Tembang Sragddra.) 

95. Yiri angkat sang Pandawengi’jeng Sakari Kuta nikang f Rajia dani 

Wirata jj 

Tan penda Smia sanglke ngudaya giri mijil [ mayuwan nang dipa 
ningrat || 

Lumra vnirasidtpenu Hr | jalinidi mang’aiililmiiang ’ngiikir gnntur 
agrahli 

Chmania B^veh tekap ning j gaja tnrangga rata j rerig^ga rata pra- 
dlpta II 

96, Ny’kan lumrang pnspa warseng gana Sina Wurakan Sang watak sit 

dia sing ga 

Lawan iingkara mantri Jaya Jaja ri'Jaya Sri Maha Pandn Piitra 
Matrang Warsa rarap mang’galani' laku nira pang nilinn sidii 
ngadres • 

Apan Sang yang Snrendrang dulnri ngawang-awang mastoakan yen 

iax’’en/y 
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97. In the front of the march jBma, the bold and Oie brave^ 

took his station ; 

Wild with impatience for battle, and heedless of oppo- 
sition, 

He remained on foot, tossing \im gdda into the air for 
amusement; 

For he was accustomed to conquer, as well on the sea as 
on the mountains, and elephants and lions became his 
spoil. 

98. In his rage he was all-powerful as the elephant of the 

forest: 

And now that he was in motion, he panted for the hostile 
chief, and gave the challenge aloud : 

His voice being like the roar of the lion was heard by all, 
The sound thereof resounding throughout the three 
worlds. 

99. Behind him followed Jrjuna, seated in a splendid chariot 

of variegated gold, and shaded by a golden pdyimgy 
Flaming like a burning mountain and threatening de- 
struction on Asthia and its princes. 

His banner, the monkey, floated high in the air, flapping 
the clouds in its course ; 

And as his retinue shone and glittered, lightning flashed 
with the thunder-clap in presage of victory. 

97. Pang’anjur ning lu mampa sang ngino chapa ngaran Bima surang^ga 

Kara 

Wang momoring Saxira wang’i molimola mok tan idap sakti ning len 
Takwan tan Sang’grahing Wahana Inmaku juga moang gada geng 
innnda 

Apan derpa tawan sagara giri gehana pet gaja singha berwang 

98. Towen Kroda lawas mataka di gaja alas geng galatan panampar 
Munin mahhvnn luma kiwo prihawaka mapagiring ritang’guh Na- 

rindra 

Mangken totus lumumpat Kawigara Nanghhuh wi brama Singa- 
nanda ; : ' 

Lunpat ring burbua s%varantra ibkan. sekanangka tri loka ; ’ 

99 ^Ngka ni wuntat Nararia Rijuna Marata manik Sarwa wama pajeng 
mas 

Montap lir parwata pui lari gixmaseng ^ani Astina moang ratunia 
Kumlap tung gulnira Wanara mang’ada dutur sabdani inegbamakrak 
Lumrab ring dikwidik inang kilata wetu gelap biakta mang de jayeng 
prang 
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100. Next ijo -Arm NaMda^ with Sed^wa^ 

iBOUiited in a chariot of green of exquisite workinaii- 
shij). 

In heanty resembling, two 'deities of heaven, and tliirst- 
, ing.for die attack on the youths of Astina^ ' 

, They, slioiie resplendent. , Their banner floating in the 
air like a dark cloud .threatening rain, and scattering 
the petals of sweet-seented/flowers. 

Ready for the combat, .-as thniider before the lightning 
flash ; and as they' moved, the sound resembled -die 
humming of bees in search of food. 

101. Tlien slowly followed- Arm Utdraj with Soiia^ alike 

mounted in a chariot of war* 5 
And next Drdsta driAmma .mA Drupddi^ wiOi SiMndi 
by her side ; 

With countless chariots, elephants, and horses bringing 
up the cavalcade and filling up all space : 

The whole elevated in spirit, as fish when enlivened by 
a sudden fall of rain. 

102. And now appeared Drupadi, home on a litter of gold, 

and shaded with ^ pdgting of peacocks’ ]3lmnes : 

She was like a deity when represented by a golden 
image ; her long hair hanging loose and floating in 
the wind. 


100. Wutttat Sang Palgimang Karia Naknla Saka dewa rata jong bang^iin 
j’ring 

Enclali lir Kamah Kambar Inmaku niinabasas-tri puri Astinendra 

Leng leng tung’gul nira pinda jdada mawiidan Banning kitaka inrik 
• Wagiut pata gelap tan prakata kadi ketar uing prang-lng sat pa- 
dawn 

lOL Len Len sangke sirar Yotara masiring’a ring Soita mong’giiig rata 
brail 

Moang Drasta-dridmm lawan Brupada pada tumot iiiwang Sikandi 
tanimba 

Fasrang Bing siandana moang gaja kuda madoliiriiig awau Siti pemi 
sek 

her minlBg lot iBaming sung Jawu ahulapnla sanglmwus drada ring 
prang 

102. Bangka sang dropacli lampa ararasa awan dampa ima pajang merak 

Lir dewi yang yang ing r^a kanaka mang^ori rima autan katonpuan 
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She liad not bound it : but while it hung like a low’ring 
cloud, she awaited the coming of the rain of blood ; 
For she held to her vow, that until she bathed in the 
blood of the enemy, she would not collect her hair or 
tie the knot. 

103. Then in her train followed Ddrma Smiu^ mounted on a 

white elephant, 

His attire complete; liispustaka yellow, and the case 
of the purest gold ; 

Evincing that JMrma Mdrtia desired to slay Sdliay 
the chief warrior of Durioddnmg ; 

And that when he raised his piistaka as an instrument 
of war, there was not his e^ual in power or courage. 

104. Next Kr^sna adv^anced in his golden chariot, and shaded 

by a white pdyung ; 

For it W'US his pleasure to bring up the rear, with the 
elder princes and the royal host. 

Not far oiF w’ere his chakra and conch, and the princes 
of his retinue were borne on white ele];)hants ; 

The cry of the elephants rose loud and Iiigh, uniting 
with the mingled sounds which issued from all 
quarters. 

105. Behind Kr^sna came Bimdnyu^ the son of Arjuna^ 
With his instruments of war, borne in a splendid chariot, 


Mawian kesa nawang meg’ha mang’ajara keni landung ’ania n’godan 
rah 

Biaktan rah ning musu rakua karamasa niran mimponing kang 
gliing sak 

103. Lila Sri Parma sunn miring ngakaning sira nong’ganing mata Hasti 
Sarv/echa jong kuning piistaka winawa nira nane ratna pradipta 
Sing’gi yan BamaMortia arapi rapoaning Salia Puriodaning a prang 
Yapoan tan pindowang Gang galaka rika ikang piistakang dadia bajra. 

104. Sampun mangka tninot krisna saha rata suwarna pajaiig soweta wama 
Lda ning kari lampa pararatu pinati sang watak partiva keh 
Chakra moang sangka tan sa maxeki sira padahra matangran kagendra 
Yekang nerek gurniteng.ingambara sinirbg’a ning j era ning uning 

merdang'ga. 

105. Wnntat Sang Kresna partatmaja sira mang’iring sang manama Bi- 

manyu • , - ' . 

Sangkap ring sanjata marga rata mani maya n’gonda chakra pradipta 
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studded with precious stones, and playing with his 
chakra^ 

With him wavS Satidki^ seated on an elephant, and ac- 
companied by nnmerons followers. 

Richly adonied mth golden vests, the surprise and ad- 
miration of ail beholders. 

106. And then came on the two ' sons of the PmnMwa^ Pan-' 

ckawdla^^nA. Wtiia^ 

Complete in their habiliments, and mounted in a war- 
chariot, ornamented with gems and flowers of gold : 

Their dress of linen and- of silk. A delightful jfragrance 
surrounded them. 

BeautifiiLwas pay ung^ fox it was of the wings of 

the mardukdra^ and dazzled die eye like tlie glare of 
the sun. 

107. Many and %mrious 'were the characters and attributes 

of the diiFerent wsarioxs hastening to their woik^ 
were they all to be described. 

Arrived at Kuruksetra^ they soon raise a fort of very 
great strength ; 

And the palace built therein being finished, they in- 
vite die wdfe of PdndUy 

Who quickly arrives, and enters the palace, accompa- 
nied by Widura. 

108. Then Widura went back, and safely reached her home. 

Lawan Sang Satiaki moang yedu bala mahawan mata uiatang’ga 

■makeli . . 

Sampumang busanabra maka wacba kanalcaa <le ulap ning tiimmg’al. 

106. Mongfgeng wuntat watak Fandawa suta maiig^araii Pancbawala du 

Witia 

Kapo^abro laumuiig’geng rata mapapati angVeng^ga ratnarawis mas 

SaBgkap ring busana waatra chaweli liaaka mlek peaub kasturi 

m^rik 

Sarvecha jong lameng madukara mabidap katrangau suria t^ja. 

107- Mod ting’kii watek wira yanabchapakeuaEg lampa agya tekdiig doa 
Da Bgka prapteng kuniksetra sira tlasi tiiagkak kuta tiantdag durga 
SampiirBa lu Vaag kadeto m rika ta sira malia panda pafcni iiiundang 
Sigra praptdag niring saag mdura sira uwas manjiag aging jero 
. kadat^o^an. 

. Sampan imngkaTOolbsai^widumtamicliapeijraiimyamoi^^gweag 


108 . 
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While Dewi Ndta and all the sons of Pdndu, met to- 
gether with mutual delight, 

And discoursed in turn of the hardship of her being in- 
cessantly obliged to retreat to the hills ; 

The more she poured out her grief, the greater was the 
joy that followed, even to shedding tears. 

109. Long would it take to relate all the pleasure felt by the 

wife of Pdndti while in the interior of the palace. 
Then all the Panddwa^ together with the first 

and the mightiest, with many other chiefs, debated 
Who was the fittest, from his knowledge of military 
positions, to be elected S^na-dtpa % 

As one of undoubted ability and skill in managing an 
army. 

110. Dermat-mdja^ addressing Kresna and all the assembled 

chiefs, then said, 

Seven only out of all the number appear to be fit to 
hold the chief command 

Of the army, which consists of seven hundred millions 
of fighting men. 

And first of these Soitan f, skilled in the direction of 
“ soldiers.” 


Waman Sang nata dewi pada saka mapupul mwang watek pandu 
pntra 

Kapwa hemhem sili pajari laranera tansa mangungsir wanadri 

Mangken ramnya guwng ya wetu snka dadi luh dunawas arsa €tu 
109. Tange yan wamanan tnstane mana ira sang pandu patne aning jero 

Sigra kern sang watek pandawa maka muka sang Kresna len partiwa 
kwek 

Rekning sena dipa ring samara ya ginonem sang ^wra^ing kyu’a 
durga 

Tan manman pandengen sakti nera saka bala yogya tangwana ring- 
prang 

no. Ling sang dermat maja jar inagingan nera sang Kresna len partiwa 
koek 

Sapte ko^'e sang ginantang wunaog^a rika wawa sang watek wira 
wira ring prang 

Rapwan mang’gak sukada bala gana pitungak so ini kwenya sakti 

’Ngka sang so'etan pinuja wurnba ri gelara-ning sura yoding ra- 
nang’ga 


* Commander-in-ckief 


t Seta. 
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,111, YlTiilst,. all the Fmiddwa weie appointing chiefs orer 
the ariiij, 

Narapaii Kurdwa^ held, a council of wslt^ 

For lie had heard of the . arrival of many enemies at 

It was Aria Widdra who gave him the intelligence. 

.12. ThenPrahii GajawmjmiX marched forth with all liis., 
chiefs. 

All the Kuriwa^ too^ were hi company, maldng a noise 
as they moved along., .like the roaring of the sea. ; ^ 

In the ncighhonrho.od. of'the hostile plain they construct . 

I a place of strength. 

Soon was the work completed, for the NarapaiPs au- 
thority extended over all the princes around. 

3. Then was Aria Bisma first made a leader in battle. 
Raised above all others, he is seen crowned with 
flowers. 

From all quarters the . crowxled and restless multitude 
send forth shouts 

die sound of gongs and conchs rend the skies. 


{Temhariff Sudndana.) 

. Sedeng mang’abiseka | bratya pati sang j watak Pandawa [| 

Ula nerepati kojrawe swara na hem j pireng ng^wS. kena |j 
T’las -^vurulie datenglne satrii nera ring j knpak setra sek |j 
Tekapni pawara [ sang Aria ’Ridnrna | dateng injinglawat ;[ 

. Rika prabii gajaWayan laku Iowan watek parfciwa 
Sakorawa marempaka tri gumnmh bangun sagara 
Akarya kiita diirga meh tegalika pradeseng kum 
Wawaiig ’uwiisa pan sirang nerepati chakra warting sarat 
Samang kana sang arya Bisma pinaiia gra sthapati 
Katone nabistka samimna sekar sira busana 
Pentili pasluring prawira masurak masang’ganihan 
hawan Pada ibera sangka tinolup umong ring langlt 

King of the Ktirdwa, f The plain of iiwrio 

Elephant Carcass, another name for AsthuL The Javan tradition 
mt an elephant made the country, in order to obtain Ratnmii^ who, 
it impracticable, had imposed that task on him, as a condition of 
iWoiir. it was ejected, she got Oaidtm to kill him, and then 

MMm. It was called Astina, from Asih which also signifies an 
ant. 
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114. Next all the princes and chiefs are regaled ; 

The troops and followers hare all they want, and are 
provided with conveyances. 

The length of one line was twelve millions one hundred 
thousand ; 

Wliile the thronged legions extended to the hills and to 
the woods. 

115. Then altogether they set out for the field of battle, 
Moving towards the west, and leaving their strong 

hold and the king of Astina behind. 

Arrived on the hostile plain, loud resounded the 
conchs; 

While the warriors, animated by the sound, testify by 
their actions and gestures, their impatience to engage 
in the fight. 

116. At the same time they are formed in battle array on the 

hostile j)lain. 

Rmmn was the name of the order which was first 
founded by the king of the Panddwa: 

That of king of the Kuril was according to the wish of 
Bramdnciy 

Who mth all their relations swore they %vould conquer 
or die in the battle. 

117. And now let us proceed to speak of the Panddwa. 
Having come out from their strong hold and arrived 

at the field of battle, , : 


1 14. Tu'e pwa niniwe watek ratu kab^ pinujakrama 
Tekeng bala samoa yoda pada puma ring wabana 
Pinanding ngatamng wilenya sawelas gananya yuta 
Ya karanane kin penuh. tekaring kawukir mwang wana 

115. Samang kana pareng mijil sakari kang t^al paprangan 
Mangnla’ana ngawiiriakan kuta watek narop^ Astina 
Tekeng paglaran pada s’ranga nnlnp snngo jerab pareng 
Ya etnni girang nikang bala kabe pada ge^a pranga 

116. Tu’en pada Plas makarya bisnweng tegal paprangan ‘ ■ 
Rawan ngarane kang tawnr nereparti P^dawa morwane 
Knnang tawuri sang nerepeng Knru yakari lut Brabmana 
Rikan sira sinapa sang dn’ija sagotra matPa laga 

117. Ei mangkana nikanda tocbapa tasang watek Pandawa 
I’las metii sakeng dalam kuta samipaneng pancbaka 
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They advance eastward, towards the fomed bodies of 
the Kuriwa : 

Both sides shout - and brandish their weapons in front 
of each other. 

,118. Loud and confused were the mingled sounds of the 
armies. 

The stoutest and bravest seemed to have been placed in 
front : 

The only persons who did not engage in the fight were 
the musicians and standard-bearers. 

Those in front were seen prancing and nimbly moving 
about with their brandished weapons. 

119. Quickly the contending armies mutually and fearlessly 

rush upon each other. 

Amid the roar of elephants, the neighing of steeds, the 
beating of drums, and the shouts of the troops, 

Till the whole air and sky is filled with the jarring 
sounds, 

And the earth is shaken with the tumultuous din of wai% 

120. Prated ra Bisma then fomied his troops into the resem- 

blance of the sea and moiui tains ; 

While tlie princes and chiefs of Astina seemed like 
towering and immovable rocks ; 

Tlie waiTiors in front dashing upon the enemy like the 
waves of the sea, 

And like the ocean bearing down before them stones as 
large as mountains. 

Lumampa angawetan angarepaken g’lar korawa 
Facia prangaBgawuh iBanguada wlnawanya kapwa ngadeg 
118. Bikan pack gamosauane sawateknia sawaug pareug 
Sinangwok sluilau risau mokane sang prawlreiig rana 
Ritan anane ngapranga nmwameredang^ga tiiiig^giil kuaang 
hawaa gatm© kaisg ^lon 'laawu&ana regep sanjata 
110, Risamptinera maugkaimii dana pareug mase seliasa 

Umong swaraue kang gaja kuda lawaa, gaber mwang siirak 
Samantara ngati guraiteng langita moetokne dikvidik 
Gumetere lema nikang rana saba ketugnia selar 
120. Sireng Prawara Bisma sigra mag^lar ukir sagara 
Watek ratu ming gaja-swa karaiigenya diirga mlrar 
Pama gunoug iiganeng Mamuka ngdun tmaniif iiiusuli 
Ya kagimtumng' gulungaueng sek marwata 
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121. Prawdra PanddwayiormeA, the order of hajdra tiksna 

lungii\. 

Bananjdya % and Werkoddra § were there with 
Sikdndi |( in front ; 

Wirdta's^ son, Satidkij and the son^* of Drupdda^ 
were in the rear, 

Yudestira with all the princes being in the centre. 

122. The mind of Arjunaj when he viewed the enemy, was 

divided between joy and sorrow, and he was moved 
with love and pity towards them ; 

For they were chiefly composed of his own kindred. 
Some of them were the sons of his father and mother : 
the younger and elder brother of his father were also 
there ; 

As also the Krepa, Sdlea, Birniay and 

Diiijeng^ga, 

123. Tlierefore quickly addressing Nardria Kresna^ 

He intreated that the battle might not take place, being 
aflJicted at the sight of the Kurdwa, 

'But Janarddna compelled him to command that the 
fight should begin, 

It being dishonourable for men to hold back at the hour 
of battle. 


121. Kaneng Prawara Pandawa g^lari bajara tiksna lungit 
Dananjaya lawan Werakodara tumot S’ikandi arep 
Wirata snta Satiaki Drupada sunu waktre wuri 
Yndistira lawan watek ratu kabe manganteng tenga 

1 22. Miilat mara sang Arjuna s’mn kamantisan kas’repan 
Ri tingka^i mosu neran pada kadang taya wang waneh 
’Ana wang anakeng yaya mwang ibu Pen uwa go paman 
Makadi Krepa Salea Bisma sera sang Duijeng’ga Guru 

123. Ya karananeran pasabda ri nararya Kresna teher 
Aminta wurunga lagapana welas turnon Kurawa 
Kuneng sira Janardana sekang’a kon sarosa pranga 
’Apan ilailang kasinatria sumt yanij^ paprangan , 


^ The princes on the side of the Pandawu. 
f Or that of a sharp-pointed weapon. 

X Arjuna. § Bima. It Wiiei oi Arjuna. V Sita. 

Dresta Drijumna. tt* Religious instructors. 
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124. Them was seen Dirma-p0ra stealing away 
Towards Arm^ Bhnm^ Kripa^ Sdlea^ and Biija. 

With ardour lie kissed and clung to their feet ; 

For it was ciistomaryj with GuruSy to make obeisance 
to them before the battle, 

125. Then spoke those who were thus made a brilliant object 

of adoration and respect : 

Our noble cliild, suffer no tmeasiiiess of miiid^ for you 
hare ahead}" deprived us of life. 

Child of ourselres,' may you be successful in battle 
and soon obtahi possession of the country. 

And may Narapdii Krdspm witness the triilli of our 
words.’’ 

126. This doiiOj he forthwith returned to liis own side ; 
Qiiicldy ascending his chariot and laying hold of his 

\rcapoiis, 

While each sounded his conch ; 
xlnd various were the sounds of the kimikmff and its ac- 
companiments. . 

127. Instant the contending annics rush upon each otherj 

mingling together in long, obstinate, and close fight. 
Ten elephants to, a chariot, and ten horses to an ele- 
phant: 

These ten horses being moimted by such as fear not to 
die in battle, 


124. Caton pwa sira Berma-putra mangenes rika tan tiiiBiit 
Mare sira sang Arja Bisma Kropa Salea len ?5ang Duija 
Masochari siikimera ueBabi wada M sang prabu 
^Apan piirihi ngang lawan Oura Inapllr^va pnjaii arep 

1 25. Kutiaiig sa’tiri sang kinarya plnaka gra cliuckman c 
Bapangku laki ayok sang saya iiripku ta lap liuwus 
Kita Bal<u jay&g ranaug^gana feeher rnadre wik piira 
Sirang Neiepati Kresna saksf a yadikn mcrosa ringwiiwus 

126 . Ri sampiinera roangkana dan nomalia mari%g paprangan 
ICasana krama mimimg^ga ing rata pada regexp Haiijata 
Sabasa manulup risangka nera so^angan nya \miimg 
Faxeng mo*ang ngonemog gubar saragi kote kotia ngu\?iah 

127. Wawaug pamiiki kai^ Wa s^ranga selur mawenta Jeniur 
’ Ratlka sapulu gajaiiyaga]a tuag’giil mwB, dasa 

Kudto tapuim irnda tinika sura manteng laga 
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And their duty being to watch when they can cut np 
and exterminate the enemy. 

128. The number of the chiefs who were mounted on 

^ , , elephants ■ 

Were a thousand millions : those that accompanied 
them were ten and one thousand billions. 

Those on horseback amounted to one billion, while they 
that followed were ten billions. 

Great therefore was the battle and many were the slain, 

129. Many days did the Kurmm Fanddwa» 

Soon fell the brave sons of Wirdtes Swdra. 

Pie named Wira Sdngka was slain by Duija : 

Dea Utra fell by the hand oi Nma/pdti Sdlea, the 
hero in battle. 

130. Enraged at the fall of these two heroes, Soeta ^ 

Hushed like a mountain on ten billions of the foe. 

A shower of arrows at once destroyed the chariot of 
Ndtei Salea^ and carried death to many of the brave ; 
Sdlea himself and his charioteer naa’rowly escaping with 
their lives. 

131. The whole army of the Kordwa hastened to his support. 
Amongst them were seen Bima^ Drdna^ Wirahat-hdla^ 

and Jay a, Sina^ aimed with their clubs ; 


Kenohnya ^ana pada raksaka yadin msiman winuk 

128. Aneka tekaping wibaga yaii sanga^na dulmr 
^Anim saka sapanti len sapretana sagulme naseh 

Dudung merang ngaturang'ga ara sachamo mwang ngakso-eni ' 
Ya karanane kang prangat buta magenturan sek pejah 

129. Pirang dina kuneng lawas kiinikiila lawan pandawa 
Dataiido’a ana sura mati iika sang wirates swara 
Prakasa wara sangka namanera mati de sang Duija 
Dea utara paraptra de nerepati salea sureng rana 

130. ^Ngka swetaniimasamasungeti pejaneng sura kali pisan 
Sigran tandang ^amagunung sahabala.’ngambatekaeksoeni 
Yekan s^yu rata nata salea pinana mwang wira yodan pejah 
Tambis meh sira matia karwa kerta warma pan makarwan rata 

131. ^ N gkan pinrili tinuiung tekap nera watek yoda aning korawa 
Bisma drona lawan werahat bala jayat sena dulur ma gada 


Their brother, being also a son of Wirdtes Swara. 

yah.: I. 
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Muhmmitaf too, the sob of Nar^dii^^Sdiea^ supportiag 
Ms fallier.; 

, Soon did Jri powerfol m a lion, make thein feel 

Ills superiority.' 

1,S2, Buuxng Rukmardtm fell and lay prostrate on , the seat of 

his caniage. 

. Soeta fought finioiisly and killed many of the Kumwa: 

None would face Mm, but all fled in teiTor. 

; Great too was their, dread of GMui^meha^ Brupada^s 
miA IBrUiaifmijan 

1 SS, ' Then Mesi-Bisnm ra.pidly adYancing opposed the fmious 
attack of all the Penddwa^ 

Aiming at SoMa- he imeeabiiigly shot the best of his 
sharp arro^rs ; 

But Soeifi^ the commander in battle, unhurt, grew more 
and more courageous, and shot liis arrows in turn. 

Blma and Bananjdya came to Ins aid : their arrows 
poured like a shower of rain fi'oni the heavens. 

1S4>' The King of the Kiirdwa adTa,ncing, no sooner came 
upon Bima^ in the middle of the field of l:)attle, 

Than he suddenly stopped and started backwards, 
making a precipitate retreat, ninning and failing, and 
stopping not till he had got to a great distance. 

' But Mmna^ intent only on Sima, maintained an inces- 
sant attack, which Bmna, standingup in his caixiage, 
watched and repelled, 


Mwang sang rukmaratat maja nerepati salea nimbangi sang yaya 
Datando'’an kawenang tekap nera sang arya so*eta singot ^tama 

132 . Dinangrnlnnaiatan peja magnhngan ^ngkane salening rata 
Sang sok^tan Itinigen pamok nira mating yocia aneng korawa 
Blaiigkin sima lujnk datan ana mnlat kapwa kiikud alakut 
Tekwan wira gatofc-kacha dnipada putra mwang kiriteat-inaja 

133 . Yekang so resi bisma sigra mapuiib mok-wok watik pandawa 
Sang sok*taii dinmnong neran pamana^in diwi^estra teksim siisim 
Datan pami’ati mangki nnjualapana sang s<f eta sriiapati 

Lilt sang bima dananjaya nolmige ringlibu lir iidan ring langit 

134 . ’Ngkamnangsakurunatasigra pinapagde bima ring sayaka 
Kang^gek mmndiira ngong’gutung^gula layii mung’gweng kailo’an 

kawes 

Angling bi«ma Umkm piari inemp siira ngadeg ring rata 

9 
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; : ^ ' Wbile was greatly- exasperated against Wirata- 

for Ms attempt to extenninate 

l35*:.'Tlieiij alarmed, Wifu4a-sdta, the leader of ih^Panddwa^ 
Shot one of Ms best arrows at him, the ti er of the 
Kimdwm, ' ' 

The flight of the arrow resembled that of the bird 
' ' garuda ; 

And strihiiig the shoulder of Dewa-hrdta broke it into 
seven pieces. 

136. On tills Wirdta-tandga alighting and laying hold of a 

large club of iron, 

Would have struck Sura-hrdta therewith on the side of 
his head ; but he leaping from his chariot avoided 
the blow. 

Destroyed, however, was his carriage, and slain were 
the horses and charioteer : 

And the death of many elephants and chiefs ensued. 

137. Terrified at the sight of Wiratamuga^ Wdra-Bisma 

would have fled in dismay, 

When a voice from heaven told him that the hour for 
jSWte to die was come. 

Whereat encouraged, he talked boldly ; and seizing a 
chariot and arrows, 

He aimed at the heart of Soeta with the sharp pointed 
weapon of fire 

Dera kroda risang wirata tanaya nd^ simaning korawa 

1 35. Mangken garjita sang wirata suta sena nata ring pandawa 
Mandug ring wara tonaare sanga ngaran santana wagrdng knm 
^Ngkan pinri pinana sedeng niki nnmur lir naya rotang layang 
Datandua papitu daneka tumiba nyiuh baw dewa-brata 

136. Da y^an tumedun wirata tanaya nambut gada bisana 
Paksa malo’a wahang snra brata rikan lumpat mabarsi lemab 
S^ya tekang rata keln sarati nika lawan kudanya repa 
BIwangmatang’ga pirang pulu kunang ngikang matia dulnr partiwa 

1 37. Kepwan sang warabisma paltsa mnruda res ton wiratatmaja 
Ngka sabdeng iangita jare tekane patya so’eta de sang resi 
Naban etunira ebang-ebang nanbut sing rata mwang panab 
Prana so’eta tikang minusti nera ring b’hramastra tiksna lungit 


* B^Jiramdsfra. 
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1^38. Qiiieldy pieTeed tliroiigli the heart,. Smi^ ' JVirdta Sdta 
fell lifeless on the gromid. ■ 

Grieved and distressed . were the FanMwa thus to,, see 
, , killed' on the field of battle. 

,, Mot so the hundred who shouted with: joy 

' when their eiieniy perished. 

While Smig Dmdsdna danced fantastically , delighted 
'' with the sight of the fallen; 'Wirdtcmyrn. 


138. Tanclit’a tras clada sang wirata-siita mar mnrcha tiha ring lemali 
Yekaii soka sang pandawa lara turnon, sang soeta matia laga 
Becia mwang sata kurawa surakamir arse peja ning, mosu 
Sang clusasana tiista niata mangegel yan„ ton wiratat maja 


, 139. [Vexed and .enraged at the death of , his souj 
Mdngmh Pdti makes a fiuious and desperate attack upon the 
enemy. The Panddim^ too^ heedless of their lives, join and 
support him.] 

140 — 144. [The followers of Eisma are routed and pursued 
udth great slaughter. Night comes on, hostilities' cease, and 
the contending armies respectively withdraw- , Mangsdh 
Pdti and his wife weep over Hie dead bodies of their three 
sons slain in battle, and lament their misfortune in losing 
them : — they shake them and endeavour to c^lll them to life.] 

145. [They then bum the dead bodies on the held of battle 
by the light of the moon.] 

146 — 147. [The Pamlmca consult about the election of a 
fit person to take the lead in battle. Erestadriihnna is ap- 
pointed. ^Morning amved, the amiy of the Panddmi is fbmed 
into the teiTor-inspiring order of kdgeitg-pdtehy or that of the 
royal vulture. Situations of the different princes and chiefs 
detailed.] 

148—151. 'ISugudmia causes the army of the Kurdiva to 
be formed into a similar order. The battle rages. The dif- 
ferent chiefs, on either side, who engage each otlna*.] 

152 — 158. [The dust stirred up fills and darkens the air. 
The dust edearing aw^ay, the field of battle appears like a sea 
of blood, in wdiich the carcases of elephants, horses, and men, 
wdth the fragments’ of chariots, w'eapons, &c. rt‘semhle so 
many rocks and stones.] 
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154— 156r [Bisma belield with delight and ndmiration by 
all the chiefs and people of distingnishes himself by 

his prowess., ' He engages Arjmia^ and shoots ten arrows for 
every one discharged by him.] 

157. [Rdwcm^ the son of Arjima^ is killed by the Rasdksa 

158—150. IKresmi^ enraged at Bumci^ descends horn his 
chariot and is going to shoot at him, when Bisma evinces his 
ready willingness to be killed by Kresnds chakra, and so gain 
admittance to his heaven.] 

160. then descends from the chariot, and dissuades 
from killing 

161. [Krem a and Arjuna both re-ascend the chariot, while 
Bisniit remains deprived of all his strength, in consequence of 
the fright he had midergone.] 

162^ — 164. [^B'mna makes a sign to Derma- Wdngsa, who 
recollecting that the former had made a surrender of his life to 
Arjuna and Syi-kdndi, goes to them and tells them not to be 
afraid, but to shoot at whexeiipoii S^ri-kdudi discharg- 

ing an arrow, hits him in the breast. The arrow not having 
penetrated far, Arjuna shoots, and drives it home with another 
arrow. Bhma falls down in the chariot but is not killed. 
His blood ascending to the regions above, is converted into 
fiow''ers, and in that form returns to the earth.] 

165. [The Kurdwa fly and are pursued by the Pan- 
ddwak\ 

166 — 167. [Derma- WAngsa, Arjuna, NaJmla, and Sedewa, 
all go and kiss the feet of the respected Bisma; but the 
haughty and unbending B'lma remaining in an angry posture, 
makes no obeisance to the wounded Guru, The Kurdwa 
chiefs, with Suyuddna at their head, wish to come up and 
bow respectfully before Bisma; hwi seeing the stern Bhna 
they are afraid to approach.] 

168. [A truce takes place between the hostile chiefs, wiien 
all shew their respect for Bisma, The Kurdwa wish to place 
him upon a mat, but the Panddwa insist upon his litter con- 
sisting of aiTow%s joined together.] 

169. [The Panddwa withdraw, and the Kurdwa alone are 

left in charge of Bisma, Bisma to take the wuxter 
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offered Mm in a vessel ' by and calls to Arfma^ 

wlio presents him with "some in a quiver.] 

170 — ITL [Brnma defers dying till the period of the sun’s 
greatest declination^ .which ha reckons to be about seven 
months off.] 

172, ISiiyudmm appoints Bangi^an^ IJnmm commmxiet-- 
in-chief^ whereupon it rains hlood.] 

17S. [The Ktirdwa are too uneasy in theix minds to go to 
rest] 

174—177. [The following morning they go to battle. 
Both ainiies are formed into the order of battle called g(ija>j or 
the elephant. A furiaiis engagement ensues, in which many 
are slain on cither side. Arjmm destroys tlic cjrder of the 
Kunhva army, is shot by Bdgiiieta^ aiid afterwards brought 
to life again by medicines administered l)y Kresmt^ when he ' 
retiims to the attack, and kills Bdgadeia and tlie elephant he 
is on. Many of the -Ktirdwa are Idlled by Bima and Arjuna.l 
178. [Night coming on the battle ceases. It 'was at the 
eighth pdnglong (or about the twenty-fourth) of the inoon, 
Ihe Panddwa regale themselves, WThile.tlie KMfdtcaldmmt^ 
the death of BdgacUta,“] 

179 — 181. l^Danggang Drima undertakes to kill Derma 
Witngm^ provided Arjmm and Bhna are out of the way. Ten 
Kurdtm chiefs, with Trigerfa at their head, draw away 
Arjuna to fight against them to the south of the hills: ten 
more, under Drdta Ptira^ draw off Bhna^ in a similar 2 n.an»“ 
nor, to the north of the hills, Kressni^ as usual, accompanies 
andwmtehes over the safety of ArJiinaJj 

182—185. IDajtggang Driirm forms his men into the 
order did krn- It iUm (or that of the circle with a wail-defended 
enlTance), Derma Wdagm^ in his perplexity wliat to do, 
calls upon Bumhigu^ the son of Jrjfom^ to attack and break 
the order of the enemy. Bimdagu^ dec<iy4‘d by Sageddim^ 
pursues him into the ring purposely formed by the enemy, 
wiieii it closes, and he is cut off from all assisiaiicc‘ and sup- 
port from the Piuiddim,] 

186 — 194. [Bimdngn kills .Ddosdnfi-kmndrff^ tlio son of 
Segmldmi^ but is overpowered by the number of llie enemy. 
His sibiation is described by many similies. He is slain.] 
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1§5— 196. [Night comes on and hostilities cease.] 
197—199. [The effect which the death of ABimdni/ii 'pro- 
diices on his wife Dewi SimddrL She adorns and prepares 
to bum herself with the corpse of her husband,] 

200. [His other wife, Utdriy being eight months gone with 
child, is deprived of this honour.] 

201—205. [Mima and Arjima return victorious from their 
respective engagements. The latter is angry with Derma' 
Wdmffsay for having caused the death of his son, but is ap- 
peased hy Kresnay ond induced to treat the old man with 
respect. Derma Wangm explains how ^ death 

was occasioned by preventing the Panddwa 

from entering the ring of the enemy, and finm his defending 
it so well. vows vengeance against Jay a Drata^ and 

hopes that he himself may be killed and burned, if he does 
not on the following day send him to the other world.] 

206—207. \Jdya Drdta advised of Arjfma'^s intentions, 
begs of Suyiiddna to be allowed to withdraw fi’om the field 
of battle. Dangyang Drtma, upon this, upbraids him, and 
persuades him to remain and try his hand against Arjuna^ 
promising to suj)port him.] 

208 — 211 . [i^r/w/ea and consult together how 

Jay a Drdta may be killed, and JTr&w a himself escape.] 

212 — 213. [For this pm^ose Kresna makes Arjmia piuily 
himself and offer up prayers to the Batdra, Batdra Sdkra 
descends, and informs Arjdria that he will succeed in killing 
Jay a Drdta^ if he only makes use of the arrow cddled pasopdti^ 
and then vanishes.] 

214 — 228. [The two wives of Abimdnyti talk much toge- 
ther of the death of their husband. Their different situations 
and feelings. Their separation, and meeting again under 
various forms, &c. ; after which Sunddri burns herself with 
the body of Ahimdmju?^ 

229 — 231. With the rising sun, fho Panddwa chiefs, &c. 
repair to the field of battle, where they find the Kurdwa 
forces drawni up in the order ehdkra bdhui^ with Jdya Drdta^ 
for safety’s sake, in the centre.] 

282, [The diameter of the circle formed by the enemy 
round Jdya Drdta^ is ten times the distance at which men 
can be distinguished by the eye.] 
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233 — 2S5, . [Tlie Panddwa observe tlie same order of 
battle, and attack the Kurawa, Both armies mingle in close 
and obstinate fight,] 

: . 2S6— 2S7. |The being oppress^ with thirst, 

Arjmm strikes an arrow into the earth; whereupon water 
springing forth, men and beasts'- drinlc and are refreshed.] 

238 — 240. ' [JiTema . makes Arjma shoot at Sayudmia^ 
w'hosc chariot is thereby broken to pieces, and Iris charioteer 
and horses Idlled, himself narrowly* escaping with his life. 
Arjuna and his men fight finionsly, and kill many of the 
enemy.] , - , 

241 — 244. [Satmki kills Ti(yamda^ Kfimh^gdua^ and 

Samj Amhisfiki .] , 

245 — 252. kills CliHra Yikht^ Jdya Sushui^ ClnU 

ruchifra^ Darjthja^ Jmja ChUm S(h(a^ ChUraku. Suiujupu 
CdiHm Derma ^ and nine more chiefs.] 

253 — 257. [Burisrdu'a opposes SatkikL They fight, and 
after their weapons are broken, they close andnTestle. Saimki 
is on the ])oint of being killed, when Arjiaui^ at the urgent 
request of Kresaa^ discharges an aiTow* at BuriHrdica^ %vhich 5 
breaking his arm, causes him to dro|i the a* capon with which 
he was going to kill Satidka, While Barrsrdwa and ArJiUia 
are expostulating with each other on their rcspecth'e conduct, 
Saiidki seizes the opportunity to dispatch the fomier. Bma 
and Arji'aia slay thousands of the enemy, and endeavour to 
get at Jdm JJrdfa^ but are prevented hr the iniiribers of the 
Kurdwa^ 'irlio rush in Iretwa^en and It}' to save him.] 

258 “—259. [Seeing Bhmi and Arjfmn tired and nearly ex- 
hausted, without the latter’s being likely to eflcct the death of 
Jdya TJrdfu within the promised time, Krenna has recourse 
to an artifice. He discharges his ehukrti at the declining 
Bun, whereupon the cdouds fcdlowing the course of the weapon, 
collect round and obscure the luminary, making it appear 
like night. The Kurdwa thinking the fatal clay jnist on which 
Arjmm w'as to kill Jdyri Drdfa^ triumphantly am! insultingly 
call out to Arjuiifi to fulfil Ms promise of meediog death and 
being burned.] 

260—262. [Taking advantage of the darkness, a'lid of the 
Ktffdwa being off their guard, iTm'/in, aceompaiiied by 
Arjma^ wheels Ms chariot past the Kurehmy til! he reaches 
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tlie spot where Jdya Brdta is. Arjdna then shoots at Jdya 
Drdta^ and kills him. Jdya Drdtd*r head being struck off 
by the arrow, causes a wind to rise and cany it to 

.Jdya 'Praia'’ s who was doing penance in the moun- 

tains, ill order to obtain of the gods, that if his son was killed 
in the battle, he might lire again. In his surprise at behold- 
ing the head, he inadvertently exclaimed that his son was 
eleady which sealed his doom. Kresna then recalled his 
cimkra, whereupon the sim again shone forth before it went 
down. Thus the vow of Arjmia was fulfilled.] 

263 — 264. [Suyuddna accuses Pangyang Prdna of being 
the cause of Jdya P^'dta^s death, in not suffering him to re- 
tire from the field of battle when he wished to do so. Dang- 
yang Druna defends his conduct, and uses high words to 
Siiyuddna .~\ ... 

265 — 266*. \Suyuddna invites Kerna to go and attack 
Arjiina, Kirna goes, and Snyuddna with his men follow.] 

267—271. [The sun sets and the battle continues. Ene- 
mies and friends are with difficulty distinguished in the dark, 
and many' of the latter are killed by mistake.] 

272 — 275. {Sang Dwa jay a-rdta^ the adopted brother of 
Kerna, is killed by Bima, Pratipeya is on the point of kill- 
ing Sangd sang’’ a, the son of Safidki, but is prevented from 
doing so by JBhna, by whom he himself is slain, after having 
woimded Bima.] 

276. [The sons of the Kurdwd chiefs, exasperated at the 
death of Pratipeya, all fall upon Bima, but are every one of 
them Idlled by that potent hero.] 

277. [Three younger brothers of Sakuni are killed by 
Bhna.l 

278 — 280. {Siiyuddna talks with Kerna of the carnage 
occasioned by Bima and Arjuna, Kerna makes light of their 
power, and engages to kill them both. Krepa accuses Kerna 
of being a boaster, and intimates his inferiority in prowess to 
the two hostile heroes, whereupon they are going to fight 
with each other, when Suyuddna interposes and prevents 

281 — 284. [Kerna attacks the Panddwa army and causes 
great havoc. A consultation is held among the Panddwa 
respecting the fittest person to oppose Kresna objects 

to Arjuna’s doing so, as being imsMlled in fighting by night. 
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'Ga-tot Kmha^the son of Bima^ is then selected to, fight against 
(Measure Bmdniii Ula) 

285. Wherefore Sang Gatot Kddm was directed to seek the 
child of the sun 

' 'Bj Krmm miA Paria^ who complimented him , lor his 
superiority and power : ' ■ 

Qiucklj roused at the call., he presented himself irith joy^ 
And said, Happy am I and fortunate, thus to be dis- 
tinguished by his highness. ' 

28d. And so that I continue to serre the Mug according 
to my duty, . ■ 

Let my body be severed' to pieces, and death itself 
ensue. . 

However arduous the service required, I will never- 
theless perfom it” 

At these words the advanced in years were struck dimib. 

287. Thus spake Sang Gatot Kdcha. The heart of Kesdwa 

failed, 

So well did he know how to awaken tender feelings : 
Therefore did the heart of his uncle melt away, 

MTien he saw the hoy daring enough to encounter the 
ot Awdng'^gUn . r ■ ' . 

288. Tlierefore did Krisna and Parfa remain speechless. 
Moved with compassion, and grieved that they had' 

thus called upon Gatot Kdefm, 


{Temhang Basdnta Ula.) 

285. Irika ta sang j gatot kaclia kinon ] mapag arka siita j| 
Teka pira kresna parta maneher 1 muji sakti nera |1 
Sang ngenojaran | wawang masemo garjita arsa marek ^ 
Mawacbana bege’a yan ana pakon repatik nerepati Ij 

286. Pakena neki lana mark! Jeng aji yngya neka 
, Baclalia rikalaning baya atnrnya matoa pati 

Kanenga paniwoa rabatane gate kaiya teinen 
Situtua tan paneng’ha mene sigegen sakarang 
2S7. Na wiiwusing sang gatot Kacbalnmad ati Kesawa mar 
Tekapira yan wenib njara ngalap maniking redaya 
Nguni-ngimi nalaning to^a sira sang pamaii arda tenyii 
Molati rare neran liimawane sang awang^ga pati 
288. Ya Ksurana Kresna parta mamuwus damene sakareng 
Asemo Kamanosan Kaliiputai tekaping mangiitiw 
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Instantly the hero hurried to the attack ; 

But as he was about to engage the child of the sun, he 
' ^topt: short in terror. ■ 

289. Then all his potent arrows 

Issuing from his hands and from his mouth. 

With celerity flew to the child of the sun, who over- 
powered in battle, 

Gave way to the left, while the numerous torches of 
the Panddwa army shed their glare around. 

Kuneng iki sang gatot Kacha wawang sira sigra mase 
Mapagi pamok sang arka suta tando’a nomandek ares 
289. Apitui sanva sanjata wisesa yatas stranera 

Mijili tangan dudnng mijili chang Kema mita ngohnh 
Yata ramnjak sang Arka suta Kewerana pindajemor 
Muruda kin mowa metu siilu bala pandawa bap 

290—299. \Sialamhanay a blmd Rasdksa chief, joins the 
Ktirdwa against Gatot KdcJia, by whom he is skin ; where- 
upon his band of blind Rasdksas take to flight. Three other 
blind chiefs, with separate bodies of blind Rasdksas, 

successively oppose Gatot Kacha, and share the same fate as 
the first.] 

300 — 308 . [^Gatot Kacha fights with Kerna, flies, and is 
ultimately killed by him.] 

809 — 814, [The Panddwa, enraged at the death of Gatot 
Kacha, all fight with desperate fury. Arjdna alone is re- 
strained and withheld by Kresna^^ 

815 — 821. UDowi Arimbi, the mother of Gatot Kacha, 
burns herself on the funeral pile of her son.] 

82*2 — 384. [The following morning JDangyang Druna, a 
Pandita on the side of the Kurdwa, causes great havoc 
among the Panddwa; to save whom from the destruction 
wdiich threatened them, Kresna spreads a false report of 
Aswatmna\s death, and makes all the Panddwa proclaim it. 
Bangyang Bruna hears and believes the rumoiu of his son’s 
death, and faints away; upon which Brestadritimna ap- 
proaches him and cuts his throat] 

835 — 848. \_Aswatdma hearing that his father is killed, 
makes a furious attack upon the enemy, hut perceiving Bima 
is afraid and retires.] 

844. [The sun is about to set and hostilities cease.] 
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345 — 349. [Description.' 'of ■ tlie fieM ' of , battle after the,,' 
fight] ■ : 

350 — 351. [The King of 'the. ashs Kerna to 

engage Jrjuna, Kerna ■ a.gi*ees, but requests to hare some 
one to attciul and support him in battle. is selected 

and appointed fortlie 'pinpose.] 

. 352 — 356. [Kerna md Sdlkij before they go, to figiib go 
home to .take leave of their lamilies, &c. W liat passes on the 
occasion,.] 

357 — 365. [Kerna^s wife relates to her husbaml a dream 
she had. The particulars , of the conversation ^vhich takes 
place beinx^en them.] 

360 — 393. — [IJermu Wdngsa^ Krema^ and Arjma, set out 
in the night for the piir|>ose of iinding and putting togetlier 
the head and body of their respected Dunggang Drma^ 

and in order tr> ]>ay due recspect and homage to his remains, 
and to entreat forgiveness on account of what had happened 
to 1dm. Description of all they see and meet l>y the way.] 
304 — 407. [Morning. The Panda tea prepare for battle.] 
408 — 413. [The Kurdwa army is formed into the position 
hdhid-makdra^'^ or that of the prawn. Kerna in the mouth, 
Drum Ilka in the right fore claw, Sukuni in tlie left, Smjiiddna 
in the head, all the princes and chiefs in the body.] 

414 — 415. [The Panddwa array is put into the order 
called w Ilian dumdnggal^ or that of the new moon. Arjuna 
forms the right horn of the crescent. Buna the left, Derma 
JVdng.siX and all the princes and chiefs compose the centre.] 
416 — 426*.] Kirna and Saiia, mounted in one carriage, 
proceed to tlie field of battle. The two coiileiidiiig armies 
engage. Their various success described,] 

427 — 440. [Binm attacks, upbraids, aiul pursm;\s AV/yw- 
dma. To save the latter, Dusmihm fires an aiTciU” at Bima 
and hits him. Btmm about, and finding it was Dnm^ 

Sana that shot him, he sekes him by thc‘ hair, and having 
called out to all the princes and chiefs to bear witness to the 
folfilmcnt of his promise, he teai\s him in pieces and drinks 
his blood.] 

441 — 449. f.rhe battle continues to be foiiglit with various 
success, sometimes one amiy giving way and sometimes the 
other.] 

^ See plate of the position of the Muikrem army. 
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450—467. Arjtma mid. K&rna each other. 

The arrows shot by each at the other are immediately con- 
verted into vaiioiis eleinents or destructive animals. Kernm , 
shoots rain ; shoots and dispels it. Kerna shootsfire; 

Arjuna shoots rain and quenches it. Kerna shoots dragons ; 
shoots griffins which destroy them.] 

468— 469. \_K&rna aims an aiTow at the throat of Arjmia^ 
whom beckons to incline his head. ArdawiVika^ a 

Mamkm/in the form of a dragon, is killed by Arjuna^ while 
in the act of shooting at him.] 

470—476. \Kh'na twice shoots but his arrow 

only strikes and loosens his top-knot of hair.} 

477—479. {Arjuna.^ invited and challenged by Kerna to 
shoot at him, in his turn tells him, if he wishes to save his 
life to surrender and pay obeisance. Kerna reffising to do 
this is shot in the throat by Arjmia : his head falls back into 
the chariot. On the death of Kerna^ the child of the sun, 
that bright luminary grows dim with grief, and expresses his 
deep sorrow by groans of thunder and showers of tears, while 
his twinkling eyes emit incessant flashes of lightning.] 

479. Disheartened at the death of K^rna^ the army of the 

take to flight. 

And pursued hy numbers, conceal themselves, out of 
fear, in boles and cavities. 

The earth shakes, and at the same time a drizzling rain 
descending from the cloudsy washes the blood-stained 
corpse. 

The evil-portending cloud is seen, and the grumbling 
noise of thunder is heard. 

480. Thus it was with him who died in the field of battle. 

Lost was the sweet expression of his countenance, 
Shining were his polished teeth, and uplifted and still 
the black of his fixed eye ! 


479. Ri lina sri Kama lara laruti Kang Korawa bala 

Tinut ginreg mukseng wana Kateduning lo'ab. jnranga res 
Pareng mwang lindu mega smnara riris rah snmarasali 
Kawanda liming teja patrk keter wana tangisa 

480 . Nian lir sang mating rana pada elang .mwang manesira 
Waja nerang seidenta sepi irengi Kang nitra’ lumayep 
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No longer erect, Ms hair lay flat on his pale face, and 
friglitfiil yet becoming, was liis set^ere wound. 

Such, is the appearance of the brave who die in battle. ■ 


Aiancliiiig sang sri tang mmka lain Kiicliem syii brana liiwes 
Datanlen sang waneng baya mapaliipu’i ring rana saba 


. 481 — 483. [The Kmdwa having taken to fliglit are pur- 
sued by the Pandmem into Astma^ 

484. [Night coming on, the PamMwa return.] 

485—489. [Suymldna eoinnients on the inisibitinie of the 
Kurama in losing Kirma^ and consults about the fittest per- 
son to succeed that hero.] 

490 — 497, [Advised by Sakuni^ Suyudmia asks Sdlia to 
assume the chief command,] 

498 — 500. [_Sdlia endeavours to excuse himself ; where- 
upon Ammtdma conies forward, and accuses him of being 
Meiidly to tlie Pmiddwa^ and on that account iinwilli.ng . to 
become the leader of the Kurdim.J 
. 501 — 50*2. [Asmatdma and Sdlia qiiaiTel and are going 
to fight, wlien Sayndd^m interferes and, dran^s ■Sdlia aw.ay, 
exhorting him to take the comma.nd.] 

508—511, [Sulm at. last consents, and then withdraws to 
his wife.] 

512 — 516. {Nakula is sent by Kresna to Sdlia to dissuade 
him from fighting. Description of Sdlia's palace.] 

517 — 524. [At sight of his nephew Nakiihi^ Sdiiah reso- 
lution fails him, and he promises not to fight against the Pmi- 
ddwa. Ho declares he will readily and willingly stuTeiider 
his life to Derma JVdaysa, but to no one else, and that that 
worthy person has only to make use of tlie aiTow called pm- 
taka akalima amda,'] 

625 — "527, \NakMla returns and informs Kresna and 
Derma Wangsa of the success of his mission to Sdlia^ and of 
all that passed on the occasion.] 

528—553. ISdlia relates to his wife Sdfia the re- 

sult of his iiitendew with Nakdlm, and of Iiis intention to 
sacrifice himself, whereupon she is grieved and sheds tears, 
Then follows a long and detailed description of Sdiia JVdti^ 
her person, manners, disposition, &c«, and thci particulars of 
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a conyersatioii which takes place between her and her hus- 
band, wherein they display great affection for each other; 
after which they yield to the power of loves, and then fatigued 
with amorous dalliance, sink into each other’s anas and fall 
asleep.]; . 

554—550. [In consequence of Sdtia Wait's declared de- 
termination to accompany him, Sdlia steals from her when 
she is asleep ; and having got fairly away from her, he dresses 
himself without, and is honoured by fhe Fanditay ^ho 
flowers. upon him v:' 

559. [^Sdlia reaches the field of battle,] 

500. [The Fanddwa army forthwith appears, and an en- 
gagement takes place.] 

501. The army of the Fanddwa are hard pressed and 
obliged to fall back.] 

502 — 504. [jBfea comes to their support and routs the 
enemy with great slaughter.] 

505—507. l^Sdlia deserted by his army remains alone, and 
as he discharges his arrows they change into thousands of 
Rasdksas^ dragons, and evil spirits, which lighting among the 
enemy occasion great consternation; whereupon or- 

dering all the people to throw down their weapons and fold 
their arms, the whole of the demons disappear without doing 
any harm.] 

508 — 581. , [The good and quiet Derma Wdngsa is reluc- 
tantly persuaded by Kresna to save the Fanddwa by killing 
Sdlia^ 

582 — 588. [Derma Wdngsa discharges flie Bxxowpustdka 
kalmia asdda : it penetrates and sticks in the breast of Sdlia, 
who immediately dies.] 

584 — 580. [On the death of Sdlia the Kurdwa forces are 
routed and pursued in all directions by the Fanddwa^ with 
great slaughter.] 

587. Sufuddna was on the point of being taken, but he 
bravely resisted ; 

And quickly bounding away in great alarm, he narrowly 
escaped with his life. 


587* Suyiidana sireki meli kawananga takis lagawa 
Lumompata iayu Input lepasa met urip katresan 
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: But Sakune^ trembling mtliYeatj fell into tlie hands of 
the enemy ; 

' V .And weeping,.. implored ■mercVj exclaiiiiiiig, this is the 
. reward of my kindnesS' and hospitality,’’ . ' ■ 

588. Silence ! tlion vile and infamous dog! 

- , With what restless lal^our hast thou sought to vex and 
otiend me ; 

But now will I fail not to take my revenge ; 

.. Death shall seize thee, and great shall be thy torture.” 
.,589. Thus spake Bima^ miA trampling him beneath his feet. 
He thereby and with, his gdda reduced to atoms the 
body of . 

The story goes, that he 'tore it in pieces, and siicMng’ 
the blood, 

Scattered tliein among the villages of the north and of 
the south. 

590. The enemy ■bein.g totally extinguished, filled was the 

field of battle with mountains of the slain, 

downward, in its deep bed, a sea of blood rolled 
with noisy rush, 

Suyuddna having escaped, there yet remamed to seize 
him. 

He is pinsued and sought for, but cannot be found, hav- 
ing plunged in the water. 

591. Abandoning then fruitless search after Smjiiddna^ the 

five Pmiddwii returning, homeward bend their course. 


Tmven sakimi sang sedeng ngkakatran kakesa graha 
Asainbata nangis dine kwenargan bnja sestawa 
5SS- Ada nara ’neng tako ngasii kcinistane cliadama 
Datan werga well larain bekangupaya ri bandiana 
Kimang nea tana lepate ki pamales kuh duke riko 
Ikang yama ngala pwapang idapana pv’ageng ning kra 
5B9* Kalian wacbana bimasena tehera dedel sabasa 

Renyo sawanira sang arya Sakimi linut ring gada 
Biatita sinesep sesep nera senempal wins 
Dimika kena manclia desa mapado aning lor kidul 
590, Owns para-wasang musu pemu ikang sawa marwata 
nine riidiranya gurnita mangaraawa lok dalam 
Kunang pwa riluput Snyodana dume tuning ning’gawt^ 

Tinot mara pinet datan katemo ya ine ar mowa 
561. Ba rarean mara pancha pandawa murutsaba ba la ri Input Siiyodana 
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Dewi Sdtm JVdti is then informed that Sdlia had fallen 

■■■ ;■ in; battle. . 

Aged and creditable persons^ bowing respectfully, com- 
mnnieate to her 

Concealed amid the heaps of slain lay her lord, they 
alone escaped to tell & 

592. The news qiiicldy spreading, all the Gdrus of the country 
weep on every side. 

Trembling and distressed, D£wi Sdtia Wail no longer 
retains the power of speech. 

Blind with grief and with a heart full of sorrow, she 
reels and cannot stand : 

Lost and insensible to all around, she seemed as if life 
itself had forsaken her. 

594. Coming to herself, by the pains and assistance of her 
Mends, she rises and adjusts her disordered dress : 

Then loosening and combing her hair, she is bent on 
repairing to the field of battle. 

First grasping her peirem wdierewith to deprive her- 
self of life when she reaches the place where the joy 
of her heart is lain, 

She forth wdth ascends her chaiiot, and sets out, favoured 
by a grateful breeze. 


Dewi Satia-wati sireki chaiitan winara ipati salea ring rana 
Wanten hretya kaparckaya tiika yata jari sira teka namya torasili 
Dan rakweki dumenya tan pajaha sing lara ngeduku saiuendeming 
sawa 

592. Sang siptan pawaranya tando’a guruwing sanagara pada gurnita 
nangis 

Dewi Satia Wati kitanwenanga sabdaknmeterepangnnchanginglara 
Leng leng tan anara teka ton tekapiran kapeting-ane anekne kang ati 
Tan patma kalinger datannrnd pasambang ng’ya saba pakraking sakit 
594, Antukning manulung nimitanera nang lilira niabayu lungsuring tapib 
Roma werata ninombara nera naminta tumotnra mareng rana 
Patrem nitea mimisti pangelanga jiwa na pupnla mene lawan sin eng 
Ngkan mangkat maliawan rata nela sama dresan kani sarantaning 
manali 
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565 — 00"2. [Accoiiipaniecl'l3j^ i4!ie wanders 

over tlie field of battle by... niglit in quest of liis coiqxse^ 
looMiig for it aiiiong the number .of pro-sfrate slain. Appear- 
ance of tlie ditfereiit dead bodies and carcasses of liorses, 
clepbants, &e. described,.. Sbe. often tliinbs that she has... 
found it : her repeated mistakes- and disappoiiitiiients.] 

603. Wearied with fruitless search, and despairing of firicliiig 

liiiii to -whom ' she would make her obeisance, the 
' princess 

Unsheathed her dagger, resolrecl to stab herself, her 
heart heing- wholly :deyoted to tier iHi.shand. 

But the Aliiiiglity, in pity, sent lightning to guide her 
to the spot where, he wbom she had lung sought 
for lay, 

And inspired her with strength and desire to renew thcr 
search, 

604. All this wliile the chariot laj buried a,i,iioiig flowers 

which had been showered down upon it. 

As if the gi.Tiwling tliuiKler wept, tears fell in small rain, 
in grief for the death of the prince t. 

Such was the mark the puincess ibllowed till she came 
to and perceived the body of Sulia^ 

Who seemed as if looking at her with a side glance as 
he lay with grinning teeth. 


603. Meli tan diria mahas iiarendra ma’isi li tai}'ani sang enesti sanibakan 
Paksa patrema sampunang lugasi kang ati siimaivaka iiama sang pria 
Sill iiingyang ukasan manambaya tudiih ri kalia-iianera sang pinet 

■iiira'' 

Nahanetimiran panging kina ngVhang abanga maka sania ngosir kilat 

604. Oniang warsa sekar sumarsa akmvung kinninga iiienoi rlng^gaiiing 

rata 

Genter lifera nangis maln’a.rarah^iiig-rerelia lara rilina yang pralm 
Na tang cbibna feiniit nareswara wacliiteka liiini-ati getra sang kakung 
Kadia nung snng^a reli nikang inata atiiriuniiriiigareja kesisan waja 


* Of Stilrn. 
f Milton Bays ; 

Sky lowered, and muttering tlinncler, some sad clro|w» 

** Wept at completion of the mortal 

And a modem poet selected the passage as an example of the exercise of a 

truly poetical imagination. 
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605. Then qiiicMj seizing the feet of liitn, now lifeless^, who 
stole 'from her, bed, ■ 

Not knowing what »^he did, she j>atted, pressed, and 

\ kissed the body, '. 

His lips she ruhbed and stained red^'; supporting his 
head with her eneirciing arm, and wiping his face 
with the end of one of her garments : but long were 
his eyes without twinkling. 

To cure his w’^oimds she constantly aj) 2 died her chew’^ed 

■ ■ 

606; Ah ! ah ! my j)rincely lord, thou whom having 
sought I have at last found, wby dost thou remain 

' silent ? , , 

Wilt thou not speak to her wbo has thus sought thee 
out ?— Who else is there to be kind to me, unfor- 
tunate ? . - ' 

Tired and w’om out am I with searching for thee, 
and now with averted glance thou refusest to look 
.at me, 

Shall I w^eep, or what is it thou wnuklst have me do ? 
« — -Speak and tell me, instead of preserving this 
unmeaning vsmile. 

607, Am I to understand that thou hast no regard for me ? 

. Come, quick, speak comfort to me, and make mj 
heart glad.” 


605. Yekan pakrakir a mekiil sukune sang peja aneliba ting*galing tilam 
Tanwreng da tinepak tepak nera banan kinisapn kinsuan sinukeman 
Lambe lot liniiga tekeng magala ginusa pira ura lama tan kedap 
Lawan tang kanining kapwa warasa dening sepa ira lana jinam- 
peaken, 

600. All ! all i mab prabu sungsnngen manemabta tubanapani mita ning 
beneng 

Tan pangling ringana seraya siapa tika sia mowa gatingku kasian 
Ngel kwa met riwekas tiring paberatan katemo sabaja ewa tan wulat 
Wanten ta wekase tangis kwa mene kite snma’ora ayo’a ta niinge 
607. Nanten werub ngo’angi tan sianti bapa meng'gepa "ngamera raras 
priambada 
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Witli words sweeter,- than IiobcTj and nicely selected, 
did she thus hold converse with the dead ; but it was 
all ill vain. 

Was it thus to meet-, death,” said she, that thou 
“ didst steal from 'me when I was asleep. 

And depart alone, ' without my knowledge, to the 
regions above ? but I will follow thee. 

608, ,It is niy request that thou wilt meet and cany -.me 

across the tigalAgil stone, "'A '• 

Trenibliiig and fearfid should I be without thy siip- 
port and assistance, „ 

Although thou shouldst have many JV! a da (Mr is at 
lh\" coininaiid, yet still resen'e a place for me 
before tliem all, 

Wl'iat must not be thy regard for lier, wlio has; thus 
wandered about after thee, and cvho is now going 
to die for thee r” 

(Measure Bmdnta tildkaj 

609. Tedious would be the relation of all that Satm l¥dti 

said. 

Oppressed with, a load of -grief^ great as a mountain, 
When she beheld her lord 
And detennined to meet death. 


S^ojar tan pasirat sirat madu tulmn ane saji saji tan tekeng ati 
Pangling’gan rOalis ta ’ngone nalis iayata nili]>i pamrenieng uinn 
Nes tanyan lepasi sura laya 5'aya ku tiimutiira sadenya tan ling’eii 

608. Ngeng pintangakwa tiian papag nga^ang ngirika.iig watii gda-glh 

namba eng^gimg an 

Tisfcisnya ’ngoang ngikana-tan want iiimampalia gigii ri tayeiita 
raksaka 

Yacliastim jeneka kiganser siirawadu kita smualanga a)’oki nestura 
Pali tapwa welasat ring wang angcmieng pati liimakii lana morang 
motmg, 

(Tembang Basanta tilaksaj. 

609. Tangi ujar satia watin pasambat . - , , b- 

Ikangiara marwata mangke .nabuat .- 

Tuen katon tabananing iner er , ' : 

Matang iiera dan pejabang kasang ka,s - , , ■ , - 


.♦'-Bridge. 
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610. Seizing her dagger with firm grasp 

She drew it from its sheath, glancing as it came out, 
Then hold! j buried it in her breast 
Like sliining gold was the blood that issued from the 
' wound, ■ ' 

611. N ot dying instantly, with expiring voice 
Sugcmdika she called and thus addressed : 

My old and faithful friend and attendant, return thou 
to Mandardka^ 

And tell the peojDle there that I now send 

612. My last request to the good and worthy, 

Tliat they will commemorate the history of my suf- 
ferings, 

In order that my story may be heard and knoum ; 

« When the gentle heart will perha]>s be moved with 
love and pity, and tears will flow at the sad tale.” 
614. “ Oh! my mistress, when was the time that I ever 
“ quitted thee ? 

“ Into whatever state of being thou may’st pass, I will 
“ accompany thee. 

“ Wliom wilt thou have to send for water, 

“ And who will wash my noble mistress’ feet if I am 
“ not with her ?” 


610. Minges marang kedga lana miniisti 
Uwus kasaring sarungan pradipta 
InaB-deman denira tan anangres 
Ila nikang rak kadi datn mnnchar 

611. Dataxi wawang mati magentak entak 
Siigandika lot tinawe sinabdan 
Kakangkii mantnk ta ri mandraraka 
Wara tikang wang ri ukasku mangke^ 

612. Paminta kasi tari sang kawendra 
Larang-kii dadiakena gita basa 
Rengine ngogang idepe gating ku 
Malar ngeresi twasnea mamang wa waspa 

614. Aduh Tuan ring kapana, saha ngoang 
Tumuta mon ’jenina nejenma rakrian 
Siap’eka konen ta mangcngswa soclia 
Ye tan ngwenga damo’a rij eng ta masku 


MS 
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i 1 7 . Tims weeping, the female attendant, affected with grief, 
The 1>iiriecl dagger dre\r (Irom, the body of her mistress), 
And stabbing lierselC instantly expired 
At tlie feet of the princess, wiim’e hex btH-ly lay. 

618. Forthwith delighted their happy spirits together fled. 
The asloiiished spirit of prince Sdiia quiehly said: ' e 

ITieasy and impatient have I wailed for thee among 
the 1 ‘loiids, 

a mam* WidaduHs^ Pandiiih^ and TJewfif^, 

619. IlaAing taken the princess in his arnis, 

He returned with her In* the road wiiieli Icaids to heaven. 
There anivecl, they find it extremely beautiful. 

Of silk were tlic houses and brilliuiil were the precious 
stones. 

620. Aimising herself, the princcfss . 

Was deligiited willi the.ahiiiiciaiice of food wiiicli wars' 
there, 

Great lieiiig the bounty of the Almighty, to mankiiid, 
And there w*as no di.frerence susceptible i,n the ages of 
those that rvere there 


617. Nalian tangis nlng pari charaka n^gtes 
Tanemne kang katga 'ye teimnnsnea 
Inandeman ngeog eksana' yan paratra 
Sawaiiya taa sa xidagan Siidthvi 
6iS. Tataiidiia JigetraamacMiir wijata 
,NariS\rarati,Ea uera geijitarig ling 
Alai mangaiiting jalada miiiigiiii res 
8ahap sari rmvang resi driva Sang*ga 
6 Ip. lelas pinaiigliwa Kenerang Suiltnvi 
Ithiih sera inarga wirnana mmya 
Dai eng rikang swarga hyep akpnyu 
(sraha Hinang haswara sarwa ratiia 
fj‘20. Afengen mengeu tt%i narendra patni 
i\!atigii Kawahaix siika sek blnokti 
Wiw'al neran manusa janma, nguni 
Apan tanaiitiik tiimulu’i diigan nwaiig 



* HaHng since my return to England put these illiistraticms of the 
JBraia Yudha in the liaiids of a relative (the liev. 11i0maa Raffles» of Liver- 
pool,) he has keen kind enough to give the trarssktioii a poetical dress, and 
I regret that the limits of the present volume da not admit of their inser- 
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62 1—624. [The Fmtddwa hear that Stiyuddna is in the 
middle of the river : delighted^ they repair to the spot, 

tion in tliis form, in jnstiee to the poetry of Java and the talent which he 
has dis]3layed. The following example of the last stanzas may serve as a 
specimen of the style and spirit in which the task has been executed. 

603. Wearied with fruitless search, and in despair 
To find the object of her pious care. 

Her murder’d lord, who on the battle plain 
Lay all neglected mid the thou tod:? slain. 

She drew the dagger hom its sheath of rest. 

Intent to plunge it in her heaving breast. 

Just then, as if in pity to her grief, 

Flash’d the I’ed light ’ning to the maid’s relief. 

And shew’d with horrid glare the bloody way 
To where her husband’s mangled body lay. 

604. Another flash, indulgent from the skies. 

Points to the spot where carriage lies. 

And Sdlia^s self, whom living she adored. 

The bleeding body of her murder’d lord. 

The richest flowers by heavenly influence shed 
Their sweetest odours o’er his honomed head. 

The muttering thunder mourned his early tomb. 

And heaven in showers bewailed the hero’s doom. 

605. With eager grasp the livid corpse she press’d 
In frantic wildness to her throbbing breast j 
Tried every art of love that might beguile 
Its sullen features to one cheerful smile ; 

Kiss’d those dear lips so late of coral red. 

As if unconscious that the soul had fled ; 

Then in her folded arms his head she rais’d. 

And long on those beloved features gazed. 

With A'^'ri-juice his pallid lips she died. 

And to his wounds its healing bahn applied ; 

While with the skirt of her embroidered vest. 

She wip’d the blood-drops from his mangled breast. 

606. “ Ahl then, my princely lord, whom I have found 

Bleeding and mangled on tliis cursed ground ! 

Why are thy lips in sullen silence sealed 
“ To her who sought thee on this battle field ? 

Wilt thou not speak — my love, my lord, my all. 

Or still in -^mn must Sdtia Wdti call I 
‘‘ Say, shall my copious tears in torrents flow 
And thus express my agony and woe ? 
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calls liiin a dastardly eo’^rard ' afraicl to die, and assures liim 
tlmt liis arm will reach hiiBj whithersoever he may betake him-. 

How shall I move thee,, by 'what art beguile 
The ghastly air of that immeaniog smile P* 

, ,■60/'. Tims soft and tender, -were the words she poured. 

To move the pity of her murdered lord ; 

But ail ! no sound the unconscious dead return’d, , 

Ko lire of love within his- bosom burn’d ; 

While at each pause a death-like stiEness stole 
O’tT the deep anguish of the mmimei‘’s soul. 

“ And wvas it lliiiB to ho-iv thy lioDourVl head 
xVmid the thousands of the mingled (lead, 

Tlmt on that fatal moiming thou didst glide 
** With gentle footsteps from thy consort’s side ? 

And thus to reach the glorious realms above 
Without the faithfid partner of thy lo\'e ? 

“ But earth 1ms lost its fleeting charms for me.. 

And, happy spirit, I will follow thee I 

60S. Oh I meet and bear me o’er that filial stone, 

Xor let me pass it, trembling and alone. 

** Though Widaddris shall obey thy caE, 

** Yet keep for me a ]jlace above them all. 

** To wdiom but me does that first place belong, 

Who sought. and., found thee mid this g,hastiy, throng ; 

** And who, unable to sundve thy doom, 

** Thus sheds her blood and shares thy honour’d tomb P’ 

610. Then with unsteady hand the noble maid 
BreW'from its peaceful sheath the gleiuning blade ; 

From her fair bosom tore th’ embroidered vest. 

And plunged it deep within her heaving breast. 

Rich was the blood that issued from the wound. 

And streamed like liquid gold upon the ground. 

611. And while the ebbing tide of life remained, 

And tliought and reason were a while sustained, 

She callecl her maiden with her feeble breath, 

And thus address’d her' from the arms of death. 

612. Oh! wdien my spirit soars to realms above, 

Take this my last request to those I love ; 

** Tell them to think of Sdiia Waites fate, 

And oft the story of her love relate ; 

** Then o’er her woes the tender heart Khali sigh, 

‘‘ And the big tear-drop roll from pity’s eye.” 
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self, to the lowest depth of the earth or the highest region of 
heaven.}' 

625—628. ■: '^SMyif)Cldna comes out of the water and assures 
that he betook himself to the river, not out of fear, but 
for the purpose of making adoration to the gods, challenging 
Bimay or any other of the Pmiddway to combat. Krisna re- 
presents that Dm*ma-Wdngsna is too peaceable and benevo- 
lent to fight against Suyiiddna; that Arjuna'HioTte consists in 
iising the bow mounted in a chaaiot; that NaMla and 
.Sedewa are too young and inexperienced, and that Btma is 
therefore the fitte>st of all the Pan ddwa to oppose Suyuddna.l 

6 14. Ah my lovM mistress/^ cried the faithful maid. 

In every scene by thee I gladly staid. 

‘‘ Whatever the state of being thou must know. 

Thy faithful maiden win partake it too. 

What hand but mine the cooling stream shall pour, 

‘‘ Or bathe the feet of her whom 1 adore I” 

61 7. Strong in despair, and starting from the ground. 

She drew the dagger from her mistress’ wound. 

With deadly aim she plunged it in her breast. 

And with her mistress sunk to endless rest. 

618. Then did their happy spirits wing their way 
To the fair regions of eternal day. 

The astonish’d shade of Sdlia linger’d there, 

Borne on the pinions of the ambient air. 

To bid the object of his earthly love 
An eager welcome to the realms above. 

619. Then in his arms his lovely bride he bore 
Up that resplendent path he trod before, 

THl earth and time had vanished all away 
Amid the splendours of eternal day : 

Where fields of light and silken mansions stand. 

The glorious work of a celestial hand. 

620. Th’ enraptured princess, dazzled mth the sight. 

Gazed o’er the boundless realms of living light. 

With heavenly fruit the eternal groves were crowed. 

And joy and rich profusion smiled around. * 

All bore the bloom of an immortal youth. 

All breathed alike the air of love and truth ; 

And all adoring one eternal mind,— 

The Almighty, rich in bounty to mankind. 
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629 — 6SL [Ktikrmdna is mforriied by Kamila of tbe 
Piimld-wa mid Kardwa- forces being engaged, and witlidraws 
to see tlic issue of tlie contest. ' ' Bimu and Saif ml da a gc) and 
make tlicdr respects to liinij and. each rc.;eeives from liini a 
cliarm.] 

():h2-~-669. \Blma and Smfuddmi fight, blissing each 
other, they strike and cut the .earth, trees, and cnmy thing 
about them, without being able tohiut each other. Ttiey then 
throw away their ^reapons, and closing, wrestle. So closely 
arc tliey rmilcd, that they seeiii' to be one person and to liaTc 
one ’voice.] 

040— Clod. {Arjuna repeated!}' "striking his hand on Ms 
left tliigh, reminds Bhaa of S-wifadmuds Iniiig vuliicTable in 
that purliciilar place only* Bima reccdlecting tlie eircuiii- 
stance, seizes his club and strikes Snipithina with it in his 
Tulnerabli' part. Suyadihut Mis, and expiring roidcT the 
blow is trampled upcm by Bima^ who continues to insult and 
triuiupli over him, till out of all patience icitli his rileiiiless 
and iingeiKroiis conduct, Kakrmdna sei/.cs his spear and is 
going tu slay Bima^hiit is wdthlield by Krdmrp wha says that 
Bhaa is nut to l)e blamed for such -just rdaliatioii.] 

(Here end the Javan copies of this work; the following 
abstract is from a copy of the Brdta Yiklka Kdud presented 
to me by the Ildja of Bdli Baliling in Bull) 

657—667. \SMujHdina dead, and night coming oip tlie 
Puuddita retire from the scene of battle to tlir? city of jkihiu^ 
and there feast and re|oice, on aeeoiinl of ilitdr victory. 
Satiated and fatigued with their revelling, al! except Kresaa 
go to sleep, lie alone remains awake, pitying in his own 
mind the fate of SuymMua^ and recollecting with feelings of 
regret the indigmoit and unkhid nianiKU' in n'hich he was 
treated by Blum. Withdrawing by stealth, lie gocfs to the 
moiiiitaiiis, and wanders about ojipressod with grief and nnicdi 
agitated.] 

668. [Next morning the Pmiddun missing KrhaUy go in 
seartdi of him, and find him among the images on the hills. 
Portentous signs take place. A raven croaks till Mood issues 
from its beak, it rains blood, and ali the wild animals fight 
with each oilier.] ' : ' 
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669, [Next morning all these omens .are gone.] ' 

070—093.] News anives from Astina of ' Aswatdma\* 
haying entered the citj hy night, and assassmated Dresta- 
dfkmina^ Serikmidl, , mA., Pdnchahtimdray and of all the 
mawim haying fled for fear. Half are inclined to give credit 
to the report, and half believe that it must have been the 
spirit of The Panddim return to Astma, and find 

the women there all in tears, and bewailing the loss of those 
who had been mtirdered during the night. Kresna consoles 
them, and reconciles them to what has happened.] 

694—696. [Kresna makes the Panddim accompany him 
in search of Aswaidma^ whom they find among the hills.] 
697—699. [Bimm is going to strike Aswatdma, when the 
latter discharges an arrow at jBma, and at the same time tells 
him he is not a fit opponent, inviting Ajrjuna to contend with 
him* Arjuna said Aswatdma fight, causing the earth and 
mountains to shake, &c.] 

700 — 705. [Sdn^ Nardda descends from above, and 
tells Arjuna that they will cause the destruction of the world 
if they continue the cheaclful conflict. Sang ydng Nardda at 
the same time goes up to Asioatdma^ and advises him to 
desist from opposing the Panddwa, as he will certainly be 
beaten, and recommends his surrender and resignation to the 
Panddwa of his7>2/^d/ta of Clidda-Maniky also called Cliupu- 
mdnik Esttgenay a charm which gives its possessor the power 
of getting eight diflferent things.] 

706 — 707, [Aswatdma refuses to give it to the Panddwa^ 
hut is willing to part with it to the unborn grandson of 
Arjunay of whom Utdri was then pregnant, and whom he 
directed should he called Parikislt^ 

708 — 709. Kresna ofiers to hear witness to the promise ; 
after which Aswatdma gives the pusdka to Bkna, to deliver 
to the grandson of Arjuna*] 

710 — 714. [Kfesna and the Panddim again return to 

Asthiay and inform Arjuncds wife of what has happened. 
Aswatdma remains aloof from the Pandawa^ wandering about 
in the woods and among the mountains. Ytiyutsuhy the only 
surviving Kurdwa chief, joins and lives with the Panddwa, ^ 
All the sons of the Panddwa having been killed in the battle, 
without a single descendant being left to be made a king of 
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Asfma, excepting tlie yet imborii son of Al^imdnifu^ whom 
lldri was a1>oiit to bring forth, Derma JVaaffm., the eldest 
of the Puadihm (although ail of thein had arrived at an age 
they should withdraw, from tlie world) is appointed 
sovereign, until such ti.me as lie can he relieved and suc- 
ceeded In" the yet imhmri Par Ikkii. Deseri|}tion of Derma 
JJYaiffsa ; the heaiitj of .his' person ; liis many gfiod qualities 
and accomplishments, for w.hich and for his character for 
justice, wisdom, prudence, &c. he is universally beloved, and 
his praises celebrated in song.] 

715 — 711h [Derma Wdmgm receives the name and title 
of Bafdru Jih/a IMya, Under his wise and excellent admi- 
nistration the kingdom of AHima f!oniisli,es, crimcfs are ini- 
known, and the inhabitants are happy. 'Hie muglibonring 
princes of Java, who had survived the war, all acknow- 
ledge the authority of the king of Asibai^ and pa}* homage to 
him.] 

The musical instruments of the Javans are peculiar. 
Several of Uiem are necessary to compose a {/dmehiUy set, or 
banc! ; of these there are several varieties. The gdmelan 
salmdro^ which is the most perfect, consists of the several 
instnnnente represented in the plate. In the gmmlau 
pelog^ the instruments are much larger and louder; the 
honaag or kromo^ has sometimes only ten, and sometimes 
as many as fomleen notes. Both of these gameiam arc 
employed as accompaniments to the wdgamjs. Tlie gdmeiem 
nuriag partakes of the two fonner, and is employed to 
accompany the wdgang klUik. In the gdmekm mum/gang, 
called also k6dok ng'^drek^ from its resembling tiic croaking of 
frogs, the hkmng has fifteen notes, and the keeker resemliles 
the triangle: neither the gender^ saleMtam^ sardn^ nor dm- 
kmipuag ai*e included in this set ; this gmmluH is considered 
the most ancient, and is played at tournaments, in proces- 
sions, &c. In the chdm hdli^ or ckdra miag’^ui^ the rekdh^ 
or viol, is not used : in other respects the iristriiiiients are the 
same as in the mlhdra^ except that tliey arc as large as in 
the pMog. Tlie gdmelmi sekdteB^ wlikh rcseiuhles the pidog^ 
except that the instruments are still larger and louder, is 
restricted to the use of the sovereign, and seldom played, 
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except oil great occasions, as during eight days of the festival 
of MMut, The gdmelan srunen is used in processions of 
state and in war, being properly the martial music of the 
country, in which, besides the ordinary instruments, a par- 
ticular gong and trumpets are introduced. 

The plate will afford a better idea of the form of these 
instruments than any verbal description. Most of them 
resemble the staccato or harmonica, and the sound is pro- 
duced by the sti'oke of a hammer. The gdmhang Icdyu has 
ivoodeii plates, sixteen or seventeen in number : the gdmhang 
gdngsa^ of which there are several in each band, has metal 
plates. 

In the gender the metal plates are thin, of a different fomi, 
and suspended by strings. The gong^ represented (No. 9) in 
the plate, is usually three feet in diameter. The bonang^ 
he non g^ and keiok, are of metal, and are suspended 
by tightened cords to favour the vibration. The keeker^ 
shewn in the plate, corresponds with the cymbal. The 
hammers with which the larger instruments are struck are 
either wound round at the end wdth cloth, or the elastic gum, 
in order to soften the sound. The drum is sti'uck with the 
open hand and fingers only. The chalem/pimg is a stringed 
insti’iiment, with from ten to fifteen wires, which are sounded 
with the finger, after the manner of the harp. 

The person w ho leads the band perfonns upon the rehab 
(No. 17), an instrument which, having a neck, and two strings 
pitched by pegs, is ca|)able of producing perfect intonation 
and a variety of sounds, by shortening the strings wdth the 
pressure of the finger. 

The gdmhang kdyu (No. 2.) is a kind of staccato^ consisting 
of wrooden bars of graduated lengths, placed across a kind of 
boat, which, wdien skilfully struck with a sort of mallet, pro- 
duce pleasing tones, either grave or acute. The lowrost and 
highest sounds of the instrument differ from each other by the 
interval of three octaves and a major third : the intennediate 
soxmds of each octave from the lowest note are a second, third, 
fifth, and sixth. This instrument is general throughout the 
Archipelago, and is frequently played alone, or accompanied 
only by the dram and a small gong. Rdden Rdna Dipuray a 
native of Java, wdio accompanied me to England, played on 
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tills iBKtraiiient several of his iiatimial melodies before an 
emiiient eoiiipfjser, all of wMeii were found to bear a strong 
reMnnblance to the oldest iiiUvsic of Scotland, tliti distiiiclive 
cliaraetcn' of both, as well as of Indian ninsic in geueralj being 
deteniiiiied by tlie want of the foiolh and seventh of the hey, 
and of all the seiiii tones By reiteration sc \-eral of the 
sounds are artfully prohmged sniieh beyond tlieir noted length, 
which jwodnees an iiTegnlaaity of measure that iniglil both 
perplex and offend the educated eiu* of an aeeoiiipaiiyiiig 
tiiiieist. The rhyllnn of the sections (from extention and con- 
traction) appears very iinporrect. 

The id/o/m/ or kromo (X«. 3,) llie mma (Xo. d.) the demmig^ 
(Xo, lj.) and sf/ldjiium (Xo. 7.) are Hiftccdim of nu‘iullic bars, 
aiid a sort of liells placed on a frame. They eoiituin a regular 
(lianotie scale, and nearly two octaves. These, lirm-ever, are 
never played singly, but hannonize with the iiislrmiuait on 
which the air is ])layed. 

The gongn (X"o. 0.) are perhaps the noblest ii'istriinienfs of 
the kind that har^e been brought to Ihrrope : I am assured that 
tlic?y are very superior to that ndneh \vm atlinilled in the ter- 
ritic scenes of ilie serious ballet representing llie death of 
Captain Cooke. Suspended in Ifames, and struck by a mallet 
covered with cloth or elastic gum, they sustain the hannoiiioiis 
triad in a very perfect manner, and are probably the most 
powerful and musical of all monotonous instruinents. They 
might be introduced with advantage in lieu of large dnnns. 
They have the advantage of being nicliilufuis, and capable of 
accompanying pathetic* .strains. The two //ow/s* diller from 
each, othcu* by one note. 

Tin? abov€^ observations apply patliciilarly to the 
pe!o§^ which usimlly accompanies the recitation of the popular 
poems of the country. Tlmgdmbfuiff of tin? m.iibidri$ 

appears ordy to differ in 'being in another key, 'which is con- 
sidered l)etter suited to the occasions in w"hich that kind of 
ffdmeian is used. 

The airs which are exhibited in tlse |)late are sclecticd 
from several wiitten down by a gentleinaii at Semimmfff 

* The same observation has, I beliei^ been made on the character of 
the Grecian music. 
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as they were played on the rehab of the gdmelan pelog, and 
may afford a further illustration of the nature of their 
music. 

But it is the harmony and pleasing sound of all the iiistrii- 
iiieiits united, which gives the music of Java its peculiar cha- 
racter among Asiatics. The sounds produced on several of 
the iiistrunients are peculiarly rich, and when heard at a dis- 
tance have been frequently compared to those produced on the 
harmonic glasses. The airs, however simple and monotonous 
they may appear of themselves, when played on the gambang 
kdgu^ or accompanied the other instruments, never tire on 
the ear, and it is not unusual for the gdmelan to play for many 
days an cl nights in succession. , . , . . 

The Javans do not note dowm or commit their music to 
WTitiiig : the national airs, of which I have myself counted 
above a liiuidred, are preserved by the ear alone. Those 
which are exhibited in the plate are among the most po- 
pular : but there are a variety wdiich axe played on occasions 
of rejoicing and festivity, wdiich it would be difficult to note 
dowm ; if^ indeed, they can be called airs at all, the sounds 
produced rather resembling the chiming of bells than a me- 
lody. Tims, when a great man arrives at the native seat of 
government, the tune of kehii giru^ buffaloes fiisldng,” is 
played, and a variety of others of. the same nature, which 
diffuse lie sair^e Hud of joy .and .gaiety aip^oug- all assembled^ 
as the quick ringing of bells in of , England. ■ * 

A complete set of the gdmelan pdlog costs from a thousand 
to six hundred dollars (£250 to £400,) but second-hand sets 
are frec|uently disposed of. The piincipal manufacture is at 
Greslk^ and the gongs in particular furnish a valuable article 
of export. Every native chief in authority has one or more I 

gdmelaris^ and there are more or less perfect sets in all the ! 

populous towns of the eastern provinces. . ,, 

In some of the interior, and in particular in the Sunda dis- 
tricts, the inhabitants still perform on a rude instrument of 
hdmhu^ called 'the dmgklung-^ ’ of wMch ’ a representation is 
given in one of the plates. This instrument is formed of five ! 

or more tubes of hdmhn^ cut at the end after the manner of the J 

barrels of an organ. These, w^hich are of graduated lengths, ? 

firom about tw^enty to eight inches, are placed in a frame, in 
such a manner as to move to a certain extent from their posi- \ 
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tioii, and to vibrate on the frame being shaken. A troop of 
frcaii ten to fifty moiintaiiieers, each witli an dngklu^iq^ 
and accranpaiiied by one or two others with a small drum 
played with the opeii haiid^ always perform upon this iiisiru- 
ment on occasiems of festivity in the Sdatin districts. The 
nf)|'HW part of the instrument j and the parties theinselves, arc 
generally dcaauiited with common feathers, and tlu^ performers, 
in llieir appearance and action, are frequently as grotesque and 
wild as can be imagined. There is something, however, so 
extreme]}' simple, and at the same time gay, in the sound pro- 
duced by the rattling of these tubes, that I confess I 

have never lieard the without plensitre. The Javans 

say the first music of which they have an idea tvas produced 
by the accidental admission of the air into a hdmhn tube, 
which was left hanging on a tree, and lliat thcj iiniiklniHj was 
the first improvement iqion this cEoliaii music. With regard 
to the music of the gdmelan^ that,” they say, tvas pro- 
“ cinred from heaven, and we have a long storv about it.” 

A wind instmiiient, of the nature of a iiiite, but in length 
some feet, with a proportionate diameter, is smuetimes intro- 
duced in the f/dwelam ; ])ut this is not usual in Java, though 
in it is general. 

The is a stringed instruinent, not very unlike a 

guitar**, ■which is occasionally found in the Sundu districts : it 
is by no nieaiis general. I recollect to have once lieard an 
old blind hard at Ckuhijirr play upon this instrument, reciting 
at tlicj same time traditions respecting and the 

ancient history of the country, ^vhich had probably " never 
heim tauninitted to writing. . ■ 

Hie Javans have made no progress in drawing or pa iiiting; 
nor are there lun' traces to be found of their having, at any 
former period of their history, atlainecl any proficicatcy in tliis 
art. Tliey are not, how*ever, ignorant of proportions or per- 
spective, nor are they insensible to the heaiiiy and elfect of the 
productions of other nations t* Tlieir eye is amvvi and their 

* See Kate. 

t We can hardly suppose them to ha\^e been as ignorant of die art of 
design as their neighbours on Borneo, at the period of their being first 
visited by Eiiro|>eans. Ihe foUowing story is translated from a note in 
Joao de Barros, 4 Decade, Book I, Chap. .If . Vasco Loreiico-Drejo (Jam 

** and Gonzak Veltoza, were seat to the King of Borneo on a treaty of 
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liaiid steady^ and if required to sketch any particular object, 
they produce a very fair resemblance of the original. They 
are imitative, and though genius in this art may not have yet 
appeared among them, there is reason to believe that, with 
due encouragement, they would not be found less ingenious 
than other nations in a similar stage of civilization. They 
have a tradition, that the art of painting was once successfully 
culti^uted among them, and a period is even assigned to the 
loss of it ; but the tradition does not seem entitled to much 
credit. 

The Javans do not appear to possess any peculiar method 
or system in their arithmetical calculations. They generally 
compute without putting down the figures in miting. In 
this process they are slow, but generally coiTect. The com- 
mon people, from an entire ignorance of arithmetic, or to 
assist their memory, sometimes use grains of pari or small 
stones on these occasions. 

The many vast and magnificent remains of edifices found at 
this day in different parts of Java, bear witness to the high 
degree of perfection in w^hich architectm*e and sculpture were 
at one period practised in that island. But ^whether the 
natives themselves designed these edifices and their orna- 
ments, or only wmrked under the direction of ingenious artists 
from other countries, is a question connected with their his- 
tory, which we shall at present forbear to inquire into. 

The art of sculpture is entirely lost to the natives. The 
only modern buildings they possess, of any architectural im- 
portance, are the kratoiis^ or palaces of the chiefs, which have 
akeady been described. 

The Javans of the present day have no pretensions to astro- 

commerce. Among tlieir presents was apiece of tapestry, representing 
the marriage of Henry VIIL of England and Catharine, Princess of 
“ Arragon. The king received them well, but on delivering the presents, 
the piece of tapestry was displayed, -with the figures as large as life. 
This to the king was matter of alarm and suspicion, for he imagined 
“ that the figures must be enchanted, and that the Portugese wished to 
introduce them under his roof to deprive him of his kingdom and his 
life. He ordered the tapestry to be immediately removed, and that the 
Portuguese should immediately depart, as he did not chuse to have any 
more kings beside himself in the country j and all attempts to pacify 
him were fruitless.’’^ — ^\^ol. IV. Part I. p. 10^. 
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iioiiiy as a seienc.^^* The seasons are dcteriiiinecl by reference 
to a s\'stc‘in no longer perfectly iindeTStoofl, either in its piin- 
eiph‘ or a]iplicalion ; but from tlic Hindu lemis still in use 
lur the days of the week^ &€. and from the siinilarily of many 
cii* tlnir superstitions to those of eontiiiental India, it seems 
]trobable tliai if they even possesscal an astroivanical system, it 
u'iis derived iicnn that quarter. Thus when an etdipse takes 
}dact‘, tlie pco]de shout and make all the noise they can, to 
prevent the sun or moon Ironi being chivoiired by the great 
^/////^/, or drag* > 11 , ■which they suppose to be invading it. Some 
of the betltn informed have derived a fewiioliims of astronomy 
ironi the Aral, )s ; but their knowledge, in this 'n‘s|}eet, is at 
best exfrm'aely imperfect, and it is rather to the inices which 
ani to be found in the ancient nuuiuscTipts, and to !h.e remains 
of what they knew' in funner days, that it is inti resting to 
refer. 

The Ja,vans, in common with otheu' ^lahoniedans, have, for 
u}“iwards of two cenliiri.es, -if not for a longer |)ia.iod, ado|)tefl 
the lunar year of the Arabs; but they still retain their own 
era, and sehloin adopt tliat of the Hepra. The Javan era is 
called that of .1// AVHv/, on whose arrival in Java it is siip- 
postai to have commenced ; but as sakn m a Sanscrit term, 
\‘ariuiisly applied, as connected with the establishnieni oihrn 
era, it was piaJiably adopted by the Javans at the period of 
the intrcjduetion of the era itself^-, winch coiTes|H)iids almost 
exactly with the Hindu era of Stria heing seventy- 
four years short of the Christian era. Ihe presiaii is accord- 
ingly the year 1744 of the Javan era, la era of J/7 Sdhh On 
iir?//, wlH‘re the same era is likewise adopic‘d, there is a clife 
fennuT of about seven years, the 1M!i year being 17d7. This 
diilerencx* is supposed iv have arisen from llu* pectplt‘ of .Hd//, 
who are still unconverted to the Alahomedan iaith, eontiuuing 
to use the soku year* 

The Javans usually divide tlie clay and night each into five 
portions, as follow' : 

Ditiskm qftheJ)>’r^, 

Tlie period froin six oTdoek in the morning 1 i. 

till eight is called | ^ 


See Chapter m UisKa'y. 
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That froBi cdglit to' 110011 ........ ..,....teng''migi; 

That fioin noon till one o’clock ..„.,..bedug 

That jfi'om one till tlnee................. lingsir Milmh; 

That from .three till six ^...^.Msar; 


Division of the 'Night. 

The period from six o’clock in the evening \ 


till eight is called i 

That from eight till eleven o’clock......... sirapivonfj; 

That fi‘oni midiiight till one o’clock.......... tenfawengH ; 

That fr’om one o’clock till three..,.. ..M}igur-iceng''i; 

That from three o’clock till daydiglit bdng'^iiiK 


The twenty -four hours of the day and night are also occa- 
sionally divided into what is called the Ihna wdJctUyOr five 
periods of time, namely : fr'om sun-set until eight o’clock in 
the morning; from that hour till twelve; from twelve till 
three ; fi’oin three till fom: ; from four till sun-set. 

Each of these divisions is considered sacred to one of the 
five deities, Sri^ Kala, Wisnu^ Maheswctra^ and Brmna^ suj)- 
posed to preside over these divisions of the day and night in 
rotation, the order being changed every day, until at the 
commencement of every fifth day and night it returns to the 
same again. The division which thus becomes sacred to Sri 
is considered fortunate ; that to Kala imfortiinate ; that to 
Wismi neither good nor bad ; that to Mahesiedra as still more 
fortunate than that to Sri ; that to Brdma as peculiarly im- 
fortimate. 

The terms leaking ^ pon^ wdgi^ kalhron^ and manis or legi^ 
are applied to the days of the pancliaicara^ or week of five 
days, wMch is common throughout the comitiy, and by which 
the markets are miiversally regulated 

* Each Mexican month of twenty days was subdivided into four small 
periods of five. days. At the beginning of these periods every commune 
kept its fair, tlanquiztU.^^ — Mumboldfs Researches;, Translation, vol. i. 
page .283.' 

In respect to civil government, they divided the month into fosir ]>e- 
riods of five days, and on a certain fixed day of each period their fair, 
or great market day, was held.’^ — Clavigero, Translation, vol. i. page 
293. 
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Besides tliis week of five daySj which seems to be by far 
the most ancient as ' well as the most geiicralh"- ailo])tecl among 
llieiiij tile Javans have a week of seven daysu.^ fcillows. 

Suiiila};, which 'eon'csponds viih the Ilintlu 


Monday SoMa. 

A //y h/d rri , T iie sda}" J ii ///«/«. 

Bih/hfij Wednesday..., JhiAkfi. 

niumlay Trikasputi. 

Friday Sifkm. 

Snuhvluira or Tiimpah^ Saturday ........................ S^mL 


The Aralfic terms are usually employed to express the 
mfjiilhs. 

The weeks f?f seven considered with reference Id the 
seasuns^, are tenued wuka. Tinny of these are said to have 
been csiahlislied irr coinineniomtion of the \ielirty obtained 
over JJYiiii Tlic^se thirty have agnin six principal 

divisions^ eacli coiisisting .of tliirty*.th‘e days, and eomijuiiciiig 
on the clay when fiffi and piihhip fall together, 

Eacdi. H'iikH is dedicated its particular deity, and has its 
appropriate enihkiiis in the Javan system of judicial astrology. 
The luiiiies of the m(ku and of the deities to which each is 
considered sacred are as follow : 




DlhVA OR DEITY, 

1. 

Siuifi .............................. 


2. 

IjUiidcip 

Surifi, 

3. 

Jl Vd-ir 


4. 

Kumiiiil 


5. 

T<dtf 


6. 

.................. ....... 


7. 

JVarhpi 


8. 

IParifpiJau ...................... 


9'. 

U’Y^}f/l 


10. 

S'Hiiff 


11. 

{Hilthif/tm ....................... 


12. 

...................... 



See Literature# account of the Kmuk. 
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18. 

.......................... 


14.. 


Brdma.- 

m 

Jtiltin g^fiigud .................. 


16. 

Palumg .V. . . - 


17. 

Ktiru JVektt 


18.' 

MarakS 


19. 

Tdmbir 


20. 

Mdiida kungkm 


21. 

Maktal ...' 


22. 

............................... 


23. 

....... 


24. 

Prang- bdkat 


25. 

Bala 


26. 

W'dku 


27. 

Wdgiing 


28. 

Kuldtm 


,29. 

Bukud 


SO. 

Wdtu gummg ................. 



Tlie twelve Mangsa^ of wMch aai account has been 

given, when treating of the agriGulture of the Javans, are said 
to be determined by reference to the sun’s course at the com- 
mencement of each of these divisions. 

When a want of rain is experienced, it is a custom for the 
people of the village or town to assemble, and for a wdyang to 
be performed upon the story oi Wdtu Gummg and Dewi 
Smki. On these occasions two sticks of the dark coloured 
sugar-cane, two young and two old cocoa-nuts, two bundles 
of different co]o^n*ed_prir^, two bmidles of the flowers of the 
{ireca-nut^ a piece of white cloth, sweet scented oils, two fowls 
and two ducks, are placed by the side of the ddlang during 
the performance, and are afterwards considered his property. 

The term windu is used to express a revolution or cycle of 
years. The Javans refer to windu of eight years, a wmdu of 
twelve years, a windu of twenty years, and a windu -oi thirty- 
two year’s. The windu of eight years, now in use, seems to 
have been borrowed from the Arabs ; but this is more fre- 
quently considered of seven years, each year taking its name 
from one of the following animals, according to the day of the 
week on which it begins. 
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a Friday, 

Mleadrip ................ 

Kldbouf/^ .............. 


.. Satiudaj, 


.. Sunday, 

WicMtra^ ........... 

.............. Worm, 

.. Monday, 



.. Tuesday, 

Was, 


.. Wednesday. 

Maisdiciy,.-* 


.. Thursday. 


Tlie names given to tlie year comprised in tlie tviniu of 
twelve years appear to be tlie same with tlie signs of the zodiac, 
winch, according to the maimscript discovered at Cheiiboii, 
are as follow : 


1. Mem or Mesdns ^ , the Ram, corresponding with the 

Hindu Mesh a ^ 


•2, M^risa or M'resdha^ the Bull, 

3. M’^rltima or M^rikaga,,,, the Butterdy, . 

4. Kalakdta or Kkaki kadl^ the Crab, 

5. Singlm or Grigreson, .... the Lion, 

6. Kanga or Kangerdsa ^ .... the Virgin, .... 

7. Tula or Tulardsi^ the Balance, .. 

8. Mri-Chika or lkdwitardsiyih .0 Scorpion, 

9. Bduu or Wdnoky the Bow, 

10. 3Iakdray the Crawfish, . 

11. Kuhuy the Water-jug,, 

12. Menuj^ the Fish, ......... 


Vrisha^ 
MHhiuui (the 

jiair), 

Karkaia, 

Sinha^ 

Kuugtt^ 

Tula, 

VrkkcMca, 
Daum^ 
Makara (sea 
monster), 
Kumhhu, 
Mimi ’t*. 


The Javans, tliough they occasionally apply the signs of the 
zodiac to the twelve years of the cycle, have at present no 
kno-wlcdge of these signs as connected with the sun’s course. 
In the Cheribon niamiscript, which contains an explanation ' 
of each sign, they seem to have been considered only as giv- 
ing names to particular years. Thus in the explanations of 
the first sign it is stated : 


® Each of the years represented in the Cheribon manuscript, and dis- 
tinguished by the signs of the Zodiac, is considered sacred to one of the 
following deities : Wim% Sambo, hidm, Bwia, Mhtri, Manmu^ Sang 
Mistri, Wmdra Kurisia, Pumsiuh, Tahada, Anu, or Bdm. 
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Tins year, tlie year oi Mesa-arsi^ there is a mark in the 
horn of the ram ; the deity who presides is Batdra Wisnu; 
the rain is for five months ; it is profitahle to plant gdgas^ 
but birds destroy great quantities ; this may be prevented by 
administering ohat (medicine) composed of the oil of the 
kchcang^ with the flowers of the cotton plant and those of 
the kcmimha rats also do great mischief in sdwa]is\ 
which may be prevented by administering the hud of siri 
on a lucky day, named ang'^gara^ djxd. diti on the pancha- 
wdra MMnis ; when adniinistering it the following words 
should be repeated ; ^ Hong ! Ktro-Wisnu-Sowa I timg^gal 
“ sill ning Btidna!^ ^ Hail Wisnu ! who art beheld clearly 
to be the only one in the world ! ’ ” 

In the same manuscript, which appears to be entirely of an 
astronomical or astrological natme, the year appears to be 
divided into four portions, each distinguished by the peculiar 
position of a or serpent 

The first of the three divisions includes Sdda, Kdsar; 
the form and shape of the great ndga in these seasons is first 
stated, and represented by a drawing, the head being during 
these nionths towards the east and tail to the west In 
these months, if any one wishes to plant rice, it must be 
W'hite and yellow^ ; and at this time alms must be 
given, consisting of w^hite rice ornamented with the flowers 
called wdriy and in the name of or in honour of Dewa Ydma, 
and on the seventh day. It will not be profitable to go to 
war in these months. 

“ If a child is born in these months he will be liable to 
seven sicknesses through life. Great care and caution must 
“ be taken in these months against sickness.” 

The second is as follows : 

^ In the seasons of KdrUy Katiga^ and Kaphat^ the head of 
'' the ndga is to the north and tail to the west. These times 
are neither good nor bad ; it is proper to plant yellow pari ; 
alms should be given of bdhur dbang^ red rice and water, 
&c. in honour or in the name of H&wa SarasdtL Success 
will attend wars undertaken in these months. 

“ If a child is born in the month it will be unfortunate, and 
great care and caution must be taken regarding it ; and if 
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the child attains an adyaiiced age, tnihappiness .will . befal 
the parent 

' . 111 the third whiclr includes .. .the. fifth, sixth, : .and 

seventh seasons, the head of the mtga^y it .says, is.to. the 
west, his, tail to the east., his belly to the. north. The offer- 
iiig then to..be made is yellow rice, and a ■ small ivoiy- 
^Miaiidled , knife oni.ameiited with gold. The deity of these 
months mBixlofa Sarmtati* In g.oing to war in these 
seasons, be' careful not to face the head of the' ndgm 

. See an. acc-oimt of this: maniiseript im.der the head.. Antiquities. , 
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